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OPEN  HOUSE? ? ?    see  page  2 

Students  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Faculty  Tea  and  Reception  in  honor  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Anderson,  Sept.  26,  Mellon  Hall,  2:30-5:00  P.  M. 
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Welcome  Dr.  Anderson: 

On  Moving  Up  Day  last  June  we  greeted  Dr.  Ander- 
son as  only  a  feminine  audience  can.  We  squealed  our 
approval.  We  liked  his  friendly  manner.  We  liked  his 
recommendations  from  our  resigning  president  and  the 
board  of  trustees.  We  liked  his  qualifications  to  lead  us. 
That  day  a  delighted  and  friendly  enthusiasm  was  cre- 
ated for  our  new  President — an  enthusiasm  which  is 
gathering  momentum  as  we  realize  that  PCW  is  entering 
this  new  post-war  world  under  his  guidance.  Peace,  a 
word  for  almost  four  years  associated  with  the  past  and 
the  future,  is  now  a  present  thing. 

We're  looking  forward  to  this  year,  because  it  offers 
not  the  incentive  to  finish  a  distasteful  job,  but  the  stim- 
ulus to  begin  a  new  world.  The  war  is  ended.  PCW 
has  completed  seventy-five  years  of  academic  progress. 
We  like  the  looks  of  the  new  class  of  1949,  and  there's 
not  so  much  as  a  minus  sign  on  our  blueprints  for  the 
coming  year.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  new  year  to  do  with 
as  we  choose.  In  this  year  we're  joining  with  you  Dr. 
Anderson  to  make  it  one  of  our  most  successful. 


Letter  From  the  Editors: 

Dear  PCWomen: 

What  is  the  ARROW?  That's  a  good  question.  Ap- 
parently for  a  great  many  years  (nobody  knows  exactly 
how  many)  the  ARROW  has  appeared  mysteriously  on  a 
table  in  the  den  on  monthly  Wednesdays.  The  exact 
dates  of  publication  were  facts  known  to  the  editors  alone 
who,  with  the  help  of  several  hobgoblins,  poured  ink 
with  a  pinch  of  paper  into  a  huge  mixing  pot  somewhere 
in  the  upper  stories  of  Berry.  These  specific  details,  you 
understand,  are  only  hearsay  accounts.  The  exact  recipe 
or  preparation  time  was  unknown  to  the  student  body 
who  was  content  to  gripe  about  not  making  the  gossip 
column.  Occasionally  they  commented  upon  a  rather 
stupid  article  that  appeared  in  print  which  they  them- 
selves might  easily  have  written  BUT  DID  NOT! 

We  now  take  great  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  will  be  announced  for  one  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  their  names  on  the  ARROW  masthead. 
To  all  who  appear  at  this  special  ARROW  meeting  will 
be  revealed  the  exact  ingredients  of  the  ARROW  recipe 
complete  with  the  preparation  time.  The  next  publica- 
tion of  the  ARROW  is  to  be  October  24,  1945— that's  a 
Wednesday.  For  this  edition  you  will  receive  your  trial 
assignment  and  "sweat  it  out"  while  the  permanent 
ARROW  staff  is  being  established. 

That's  the  story,  folks.  There's  talent  hidden  on  this 
hill  and  the  ARROW  aims  to  find  it.  If  you  can  sew  a 
new  thread  through  the  old  string  of  words,  catch  up  on 
your  latest  stitches  in  the  ARROW  office. 

Aside  from  the  literary  geniuses  we  hope  to  see 
emerge  from  the  dust  we're  stomping  up,  we  want  assist- 
ants for  business  manager  Sally  Villing  along  with 
special  doctors  to  keep  our  Circulation  going — typists, 
copy  readers,  and  make-up  women.  If  you're  handy 
with  the  pen  and  ink  in  the  artist  or  cartoonist  capacity, 
you  have  almost  a  clear  page  on  which  to  print  your 
ideas. 

WHAT  THE  PCW  STUDENTS  HAVE  TO  SAY 
CAN  BE  SAID  IN  THE  ARROW.  ANY  LETTER 
CONCERNING  MATTERS  OF  COLLEGE  IM- 
PORTANCE IF  ADDRESSED  TO  US  WILL  BE 
GIVEN  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION.  SUCH  LET- 
TERS WILL  BE  PUBLISHED.  THE  WRITER'S 
NAME  WILL  BE  WITHHELD  UPON  REQUEST. 
A  college  newspaper  we  feel  should  be  written  by 
representatives  from  all  the  classes. 

What  is  the  ARROW?  The  ARROW  is  your  paper— 
your  vehicle  for  personal  expression.  Help  us  make  it  a 
success!  The  Editors. 


Cover  Identification 
Open  House 

The  Andersons  feel  confident  that 
the  fellow  who  originated  the  term 
open  house  must  have  just  stepped 
into  his  residence-to-be  after  it  had 
been  unoccupied  for  eight  years.  As 
each  guest  arrived,  he  thrust  at  him 
a  paint  brush,  a  sanding  machine,  or 
some  copper  plumbing  pipe,  and  said 
"Get  to  work!"  At  least  this  is  how 
the  Andersons  felt  when  the  ARROW 
cheerfully  and  innocently  announced 


that  they  would  just  love  to  have  a 
simple  picture  of  them  spending  a 
quiet  evening  at  home  before  the  fire, 
sipping  coffee  and  reading  the  eve- 
ning news. 

Nevertheless,  they  allowed  us  to 
enter,  and  to  picture  the  havoc  pre- 
sented by  a  dozen  workmen  at  the 
job  of  converting  gloomy  dark  wood- 
work and  stained  glass  windows  into 
modern  attractive  rooms.  The  An- 
dersons asslire  us  that  eventually  we 


will  see  the  President's  Residence, 
but  at  the  present  moment,  they  step 
over  a  bucket  of  green  paint  and 
plead  mercy. 

Henry,  the  man  on  the  ladder,  has 
been  the  chief  paint-mixer  at  the 
new  home.  He's  an  expert  with  al- 
most 45  years  to  his  credit.  The  fel- 
low in  the  foreground  is  George,  who 
is  getting  ready  to  put  the  floors  in 
tip-top  condition  with  his  sanding 
machine. 
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Faces  on  the  Reception  Hall  Floor 


First  row:  Miriam  Egger,  President  of  Student  Government;  Marilou  Haller  and  Ruth  Teplitz,  Editors  of  the 
ARROW. 

Second  row:  Marylou  Burckart,  Chairman  of  the  Honor  Committee;  Martha  Yorkin,  President  of  House  Govern- 
ment;  Jean   White,  Chairman   of  the  Activities   Council. 

Third  row:  Anna  Jane  Goodwin,  President  of  YWCA;  Patty  Eldon,  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  Jean  Purves,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Athletic  Association. 


SUMMER  CHANGES 

Upperclassmen  will  be  just  as  con- 
fused as  Freshmen  when  they  enter 
Berry  Hall  today.  For  while  students 
were  vacationing,  workers  have  been 
busy  remodeling  Berry  Hall;  the  ad- 
ministration has  provided  additional 
dormitory  space;  the  president  has 
acquired  a  new  home;  and  numerous 
minor  changes  have  been  made. 

An  enterprising  PCW  damsel  could 
make  a  fortune  selling  maps  of  Berry 
Hall  to  bewildered  students.  The  first 
floor  has  been  completely  rearranged. 
That  ritzy  rendezvous  for  day  stu- 
dents, the  DEN,  is  gone.  In  its  place 
will  be  Miss  Weigand's  office  with 
books,  stamps,  and  two  nickels  for 
a  dime  as  usual.  Adjoining  Miss 
Weigand's  office,  in  what  used  to  be 
the  telephone  room,  will  be  the  office 
of  Miss  Gunderman,  assistant  treas- 
urer. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  denizens  of 
the  DEN  who  by  now  must  be  feeling 
a  little  homeless,  the  front  part  of 
the  cafeteria  has  been  converted  into 


the  LOUNGE  and  the  familiar  furni- 
ture from  the  DEN  has  been  moved 
in.  Day  Students  may  also  use  the 
drawing  room  which  is  one  of  the 
few  rooms  in  Berry  Hall  to  remain 
untouched. 

The  cafeteria,  having  undergone 
plastic  surgery  and  complete  beauty 
treatments,  now  spakles  with  its  new 
paint,  wall  paper  and  fluorescent 
lights.  Where  the  LOUNGE  ends,  the 
cafeteria,  looking  very  modern  with 
its  new  snack  bar,  begins. 

The  food  outlook  is  brighter  since 
rationing  restrictions  have  been  re- 
laxed. The  position  of  Director  of 
Dining  Rooms,  which  Miss  Bair  will 
hold,  has  been  created.  Now  food  for 
the  dormitories  and  for  the  cafeteria 
can  be  ordered  jointly,  enabling 
larger  quantities  of  food  to  be  pur- 
chased at  one  time. 

The  washroom  between  the  hall 
and  the  cafeteria  has  been  converted 
into  a  switchboard  and  information 
room.  What  was  Miss  Gunderman's 
office  is  now  the  office  of  Miss  Sloan, 


PCW's  Secretary  of  Admissions.  Miss 
Weigand's  former  office  is  now  a  fac- 
ulty lounge. 

The  Art  classes,  forced  to  move 
from  the  Art  Center  when  it  became 
Dysart  Hall,  now  have  been  ousted 
from  their  quarters  in  Berry  Hall's 
third  floor.  They  will  move  into  the 
ARROW  office.  The  ARROW  office, 
in  turn  will  move  several  doors  down 
to  the  end  of  the  hall. 

The  hall  steps  have  been  recar- 
peted,  and  new  checked  lineoleurri 
covers  the  front  hall.  In  the  PRE- 
DICTIONS OF  THINGS  TO  COME 
department,  we  predict  that  playing 
checkers  on  the  checkerboard  floor 
will  surpass  bridge  in  popularity  next 
semester. 

PCW's  dormitory  facilities  have 
again  expanded  with  the  remodeling 
of  the  "President's  House"  into  CORA 
HELEN  COOLIDGE  HALL,  which 
houses   19   girls. 

As  for  the  postwar  era  at  PCW, 
this  is  it.  PCW  expects  to  go  ahead 
with  its  building  plans  in  about  a 
year. 
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NEW  FACULTY 
APPOINTED 

Major  Departments  Strengthened 

Freshmen  don't  have  double  A  pri- 
orities on  "new  faces"  at  PCW  this 
fall  of  '45.  for  during  the  summer 
more  than  half  a  dozen  new  instruct- 
ors have  joined  our  faculty  family. 
Similarly  many  more  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Dr.  C.  Hess  Haagen  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology succeed- 
ing Miss  Lois 
Cramer.  Dr.  Haag- 
en is  a  graduate  of 
Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  '  at 
Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  re- 
ceived his  M.  A. 
and  Ph.D  from 
the  State  Univer- 
sity of  fowa.  He 
comes  to  PCW 
Dr.  Haagen  after  two  years 
work  at  Waco,  Texas,  where  he  was 
Research  Associate  and  Statistician 
with  the  National  Research  Commit- 
tee Project  at  Waco's  Army  Air  Field. 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Smith  who  has  left 
PCW  to  accept  a  position,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ver- 
mont has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr. 
Leslie  D.  McGraw. 
Before  coming  to 
PCW  Mr.  McGraw 
served  as  an  in- 
structor in  Chem- 
istry at  Carnegie 
Tech,  where  he  al- 
so received  his 
Masters  Degree. 
He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Mr.  McGraw 
St.  Thomas  at  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 
A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  suffi- 
cient, and  let  us  have  no  stampede 
for  the  Science  Hall.  He  is  not  mar- 
ried. 

Zetler,  formerly  of 
the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  has 
been  appointed 
Assistant  Profess- 
or of  English  tak- 
ing the  place  of 
Miss  Helen  -  Jean 
Moore.  He  attend- 
ed Allegheny  Col- 
lege and  received 
his  B.  A.  and  Ph.D 
from  the  Univer- 
Dr.   Zetler  sity  of  Pittsburgh. 


Dr.   Robert   L. 


Mrs.  Laura  Hunter  Colwin  has 
been  appointed  Instructor  in  Biology 
for  the  first  semester  of  the  year 
1945-46.  She  is  substituting  for  Dr. 
Phyllis  Martin  who  is  on  leave  of 
absence  for  the  semester.  Mrs.  Col- 
win is  returning  to  PCW  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  She  was  on  the  staff  from 
1936-49  in  the  Department  of  Biology. 
Mrs.  Jo  Hailey  Cotton,  who  was  on 
leave  of  absence  during  1944-45,  is 
returning  to  PCW  as  an  Instructor 
in  Education  succeeding  Mr.  Michael 
Ference. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kimbcrley,  instruct- 
or in  Speech,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Duff 
Greenwood,  instructor  in  Modern 
Dancing,  are  not  returning  to  PCW. 
Mrs.  Kimberley's  classes  will  be  tak- 
en over  by  Mrs.  Evanson  and  Mrs. 
Ferguson. 

The  Soeech  Department  has  been 
r:inforced  by  the  addition  of  Mrs. 
Mildred  Throne 
Evanson  who  has 
been  appointed  a 
full-time  Assist- 
ant Professor  of 
Speech.  She  re- 
ceived both  her 
B.A.  and'M.A.  de- 
grees in  Speech 
and  Drama  from 
the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Mrs. 
Evanson  has  had 
much  practical  ex- 
perience in  all  phases  of  Speech 
work.  She  was  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa,  and  also  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Mrs.  Evanson  organized 
the  speech  and  dramatic  production 
work  at  Mather  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
She  taught  dramatic  work,  produced 
plays  at  the  New  York  University 
Summer  School  at  Chautauqua,  and 
was  Stage  Director  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Opera  Society. 

Miss  Winifred  Mantell  has  been 
appointed  a  part-time  Instructor  in 
Art,  taking  the 
places  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Rosenberg 
and  Mrs.  Edla  N. 
Heinz.  Miss  Man- 
tell  received  her 
training  in  Art  at 
the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  New 
York  and  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 
Last  year's  Ath- 
letic Association 
President  Lois  Miss  Mantell 
Long  returns  to  her  Alma  Mater  in 
a  new  role,  as  an  instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Education  succeeding  Mrs.  Dickey. 


Mrs.  Evanson 


FRESHMEN  STATISTICS 

It  was  suggested  that  PCW  accept 
lor  this  year's  Freshman  class  only 
those  girls  with  eligible  brothers 
over  twenty  years  of  age.  The  idea 
didn't  go  over,  but  from  here  it  looks 
like  a  very  good  class  anyhow. 

There  are  approximately  110  fresh- 
men and  nine  transfer  students,  and 
they  come  from  almost  as  many 
places.  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  are 
well  represented,  but  Pennsylvania, 
cf  course,  still  holds  the  lead.  We 
have  New  York  coming  through  from 
Rome,  Kenmore,  and  Bronxville. 
Word  must  travel  fast  in  Bronxville. 
because  five  PCW  girls  now  hail 
from  there. 

Some  of  the  girls  really  had  a 
train  ride  before  they  climbed  those 
long  steps  to  "the  hill."  Mary  Lou 
Shekell  travelled  from  Hyannis,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Patricia  Pew  hails  from 
Texas;  and  Mollie  Ohashi  came  all 
the  way  from  Arizona.  Girls  from 
Jacksonville,  Florida  and  Beards- 
town,  Illinois,  are  also  represented. 

The  girl  who  travelled  the  longest 
distance  to  get  here  is  Jean  Riihil- 
voma,  who  came  from  Pembroke, 
Bermuda. 

Two  of  the  transfer  students  are 
from  Junior  Colleges,  Jean  Forn- 
crook  from  Pine  Manor,  and  Leslie 
Lees  from  Ward  Belmont.  Ruth  De 
Haven  and  Jessie  Smith  went  to 
Westminster,  Vivian  Ericson  comes 
from  Penn  State,  and  Joan  Casey  is 
a  transfer  from  Mahattanville  Col- 
lege. The  other  two  transfer  students, 
Elizabeth  Ross  and  Barbara  Rodgers, 
come  from  Denison  University  and 
Hood  College,  respectively. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  little  sis- 
ters in  the  Freshman  class.  There  are 
the  little  sisters  who  have  upper- 
classmen  for  big  sisters,  and  then 
there  are  the  kind  that  have  big  sis- 
ters who  are  blood  relations.  There 
are  five  of  this  latter  species,  whose 
big  sisters  are  attending  PCW  now 
or  have  graduated  already. 

If  you  think  you're  hearing  things 
when  another  Bradford  accent  greets 
ycur  ears,  don't  get  worried,  it's  just 
Ruth  Melvin's  sister,  Elizabeth.  El'ee- 
tra  Anthon  will  be  learning  the  ropes 
from  big  sister  Betty,  who  is  a  senior 
and  knows  them  all  'by  now.  Pat 
Yeiser,  Joan  Swannie,  and  Ruth  De 
Haven  all  have  sisters  who  have  gone 
out  from  PCW's  ivy-covered  walls  to 
the  world  beyond,  but  they  no  doubt 
briefed  their  kid  sisters  as  to  what 
to  do  and  how  to  act. 

(Continued  on  Page  Eight) 
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GAD-ABOUT'S  GUIDE 

PCW  Favorites 

After  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
die,  the  Barn  Dance,  teas,  and  Cosies 
pass  away,  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
life  of  every  one  of  us  PCWomen 
when  we  wander  down  the  "hill"  in 
search  of  extra-curricular  fun  and 
food. 

On  Wednesday  afternoons  or  Sat- 
urday nights  —  or  just  anytime  the 
faculty  had  mercy  on  us  and  the 
monthly  allotment  from  Father  came 
through  —  we  poked  our  nose  into 
strange  and  wonderful  places,  look- 
ing for  the  best  of  what  we  want. 
And  after  years  of  careful  study,  just 
between  us,  here's  the  good  word. 

When  the  inner  woman  calls  and 
starvation  seems  nigh,  our  own  PCW 
Duncan  Hines  suggests  a  chocolate 
milkshake,  the  thick,  de-straw-able 
pre-war  version,  or  a  Dusty  Miller 
at  the  "Drug"  (known  as  Martin 
Vandervort  Pharmacy  to  non-PCW- 
ites).  And  while  you're  there  on 
Wilkins  you  can't  miss  the  green 
tiled  front  and  fried-ham  sandwiches 
of  Sodini  Brothers,  only  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  "Drug." 

Or  if  you're  East  Liberty-bound 
and  still  suffering  from  "famine- 
faltering,"  stop  in  at  Schmidt's  for 
a  cheeseburger  (with  onion?),  and 
don't  forget  to  pick  up  half  a  dozen 
chocolate  cupcakes — the  square  kind 
with  nuts  are  extra-special  —  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

Full?  Why  we  haven't  come  to 
Anthon's  for  doughnuts,  and  Reymer's 
for  a  hot-fudge  sundae,  and  Joyce's 
for  fruit  salad  and  cream  pie  yet. 

And  on  the  long  climb  back  to 
school  we  kid  ourselves  with,  "With 
all  this  exercise  I  know  I  can't  have 
gained  a  pound." 

If  it's  entertainment  you're  seek- 
ing, and  you  missed  a  four-bell,  first 
run  movie  at  a  downtown  theater  be- 
cause of  textbook  trouble  and  budget 
balancing,  you  can  catch  it  at  one  of 
the  East  Liberty  theaters  —  the  En- 
right,  the  Liberty,  the  Regent,  or  the 
Sheridan.  And  as  for  plays,  there's 
always  the  Nixon  Theater's  Broad- 
way productions  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Playhouse's  with  its  terrific  "home 
talent." 

We  knew  you  knew  about  Pitts- 
burgh's symphonies,  concerts,  but  did 
you  know  that  PCW  offers  student 
tickets  to  them  and  also  to  the  May 
Beegle  Series?  And  just  in  case  you're 
the  energetic  type,  sign  up  to  usher 
at  these  musical  programs  and  they're 
all  "for  free." 

But  we  have  found   a   sour   grape 


bullseye 


The  end  of  gas  rationing  has  made 
millions  of  motorists  happy.  But  it 
has  also  brought  joy  to  those  pedes- 
trians who  "hoof"  it  to  school  all  the 
way  from  Wilkins  Avenue  and  to 
those  trolley  passengers  who  are  de- 
posited at  the  foot  of  Woodland  Road 
each  morning  and  left  to  stagger  up 
PCW  s  mountain  as  best  they  can. 
It's  the  Code  of  the  Hills  that  PCW- 
bound  motorists  share  the  ride  with 
weary,  footsore  students  who  are 
headed  in  the  same  direction. 

During  the  past  three  years,  cars 
have  been  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer. 
There  were  occasional  rides  with 
Joe,  the  mailman.  Sprawled  on  sacks 
of  mail  in  the  back  of  the  mail  truck, 
we  putt-putt-putted  up  the  hill  and 
arrived  in  great  style  at  the  back 
door  of  Berry  Hall.  But  passenger 
cars  were  rare,  and  most  of  them 
hated  to  waste  a  precious  drop  of 
gasoline  by  shifting  gears  after  com- 
ing to  a  stop. 

However,  times  have  changed.  As 
conditions  become  normal  again, 
don't  be  surprised  if  Miss  PCW  turns 
down  a  ride  in  your  Ford.  That  Buick 
convertible  behind  you  looks  better. 


Classes  will  no  longer  be  held  on 
the  third  floor  of  Dilworth  Hall. 
Rooms  B,  C,  and  T  have  been  re- 
modeled into  a  three  room  cold  water 
flat,  complete  with  breakfast  nook 
for  our  proverbial  Berry  Hall  Ghost. 
.  .A  long  trek  across  the  campus  to 
the  library  or  the  Science  Hall  (in 
fair  weather  or  foul)  will  replace 
that  "breath-taking"  climb  to  the 
third  floor.  Classes  in  Education,  So- 
ciology, Art,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Psychology  will  be  held  in 
the  library  in  soundproof  seminar 
rooms.  Some  Psychology  courses  will 
again  be  given  in  Room  S  in  the 
Science  Hall  basement 

in  our  bowl  of  cherries;  there  just 
isn't  enough  time  to  do  everything 
we  want  to  do.  Now,  as  we  unpack 
our  bags,  the  months  ahead  seem 
long  and  quiet,  but  somewhere  be- 
tween September  and  June  the  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  each  day  begin  to 
seem  like  twelve,  not  nearly  long 
enough. 


A  Bridge-Fashion  Show  was  held 
at  Mellon  Hall  Friday,  September  14, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  YWCA  World 
Fcllow&hip  Fund.  The  following  PCW 
girls  served  as  aides:  Anna  Jane 
Goodwin,  Helen  Gilmore,  Priscilla 
Hendryx,  Marion  Lean,  Peggy  Riffle, 
Virginia  Van  Kirk,  Peggy  Korb, 
Miriam  Egger,  Jane  MacPherson, 
Martha  Coate,  Marilou  Haller,  Emily 
Sawders,  and  Jane  Wilson. 


PCW's  "model"  young  women  are 
in  greater  shape  than  ever.  Modeling 
at  Kaufmann's  College  Tea  and  Fash- 
ion Show  were  Mary  Alice  Hoag, 
Ginny  Sommerfield,  Barbara  Cox, 
Virginia  Ramsay,  and  Maurine  Hat- 
man.  Jeff  Harkins  and  Chickie  Saw- 
ders modeled  at  Home's. 

Handing  out  advice  in  this  city's 
college  shops  were:  Marian  Lean  at 
Jonasson's;  Jane  McPherson  at  Kauf- 
mann's; and  Ida  Mae  Brody  at  Frank 
&  Seder's. 


Mrs.  Martin  has  presented  Ralph 
with  a  baby  sister,  Patricia.  She  ar- 
rived in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing,  Thursday,   September    13. 


The  Purple  Seal  has  replaced  Co- 
op. Manned  by  Juniors,  Vickie 
Haverstick  and  Doris  Snyder,  the 
store  has  undergone  many  radical 
changes.  The  newly  decorated  shop 
will  be  run  on  a  strictly  profit  basis 
by  its  new  proprietors. 

Candy,  cookies,  crackers,  (strictly 
fresh)  cigarettes,  tooth  brushes,  tooth 
paste,  cold  cream,  thread,  greeting 
cards,  personalized  stationary,  col- 
lege seals,  books  and  stuffed  animals 
will  make  up  the  new  store's  stock. 
Gradually  the  girls  will  add  a  small 
line  of  gifts  to  their  stock. 

The  shop  will  be  open  three  to  four 
hours  every  day.  Its  exact  schedule 
has  not  been  made  up  yet.  It  will 
never  be  open  between  classes,  but 
will  be  open  for  business  during  the 
daily  lunch  period. 


YWCA  retreat  for  all  its  cabinet 
members  was  held  last  week-end  at 
Camp  Carondowana.  The  YW's  ac- 
tivities for  the  coming  year  were  dis- 
cussed. 
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TOBACCO  ROW    by  Jeanne  Ritz 


The  early  morning  serenity  of  the 
Connecticut  country  side  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  chatter  and  laughter 
of  a  group  of  girls  who  were  walking 
along  beside  the  dirt  road.  Mrs.  Todd 
saw  them  as  she  was  hanging  up  her 
wash  and  sniffed: 

"A  lot  of  work  the  company'll  get 
out  of  them  city  girls.  Not  one  of  'em 
looks  strong  enough  to  finish  one  row 
under  them  nets."  Mrs.  Bronter  saw 
them  too,  but  she  only  thought  of  the 
time  twenty  years  ago  when  she  had 
first  come  to  the  American  Sumatra 
Tobacco  Plantation.  How  beautiful 
the  fields  had  looked  to  her  when 
Henry  had  lifted  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  nets  and  said  with  pride  in  his 
voice,  "See,  Martha  —  that's  real, 
shade-grown  tobacco  —  the  finest  in 
the  country."  Those  city  girls  were 
in  for  a  thrill  when  got  their  first 
look  at  the  fields.  And  they  wouldn't 
'be  staying  long  enough  to  get  tired 
of  the  monotony  of  the  landscape. 
Mrs.  Bronter  sighed  and  tried  to  re- 
member the  smell  and  look  of  her 
native  mountains  — 


The  "city-girls"  were  excited.  All 
the  way  up  from  Pennsylvania  they 
had  wondered  whether  they  would 
like  farm  work.  Now  the  moment 
had  finally  come  when  they  would 
find  out.  From  New  York  up  to  Hart- 
ford they  had  watched  through  the 
train  windows  for  glimpses  of  the 
white  nets  which  someone  had  said 
covered  the  tobacco  fields.  Imagine 
raising  plants  under  white  cheese- 
cloth—  it  did  look  like  cheese-cloth! 
All  of  Connecticut  looked  as  though 
it  had  suffered  from  a  plague  of  giant 
tent  caterpillars  which  had  spun 
their  webs  over  entire  fields  at  a 
time. 

The  "tents,"  the  girls  noticed,,  now 
that  they  were  close  to  them,  were 
six  feet  high  and  enclosed  the  fields 
completely.  When  the  director  stoop- 
ed to  lift  the  edge  of  one,  the  girls 
saw  that  the  nets  were  of  a  consid- 
erably stouter  material  than  cheese- 
cloth—  that,  in  fact,  the  material 
resembled   rather   fine   white   burlap. 

"Each  girl  pick  up  a  hoe  and  then 
come    inside    the    net,"    ordered    the 


director.  "Then  I'll  show  you  what 
to  do."  As  the  net  fell  behind  the 
last  girl,  all  the  chatter  and  laughter 
stopped.  The  girls  gazed  about  them 
with  undisguised  wonder  in  their 
eyes. 

Stillness  and  heat  —  how  hot  it 
was  under  the  nets!  "Yep,  twenty 
degrees  hotter  under  here,"  said  the 
director.  "That's  what  makes  the 
plants  grow."  But  even  his  voice  was 
muted  —  this  was  no  place  for  harsh 
Yankee  voices.  Only  the  soft  drawl- 
ing tones  of  a  crew  of  Jamaicans 
working  nearby  seemed  natural  in 
this  drowsy,  timeless  calm.  Unreality 
was  in  the  air  —  there  was  some- 
thing artificial,  almost  churchlike  in 
the  stillness.  No  one  talked  above  a 
whisper  —  the  girls  just  looked  slow- 
ly around  them  at  the  startling  man- 
made  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Clean  and  fresh  and  emerald  green, 
the  young  tobacco  plants  rose  crisp- 
ly from  the  rich,  chocolate-brown 
earth  in  almost  geometric  symmetry. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  these 
straight  rows  of  ankle-high  plants 
marched  purposefully,  almost  bellig- 
erently onward.  A  few  feet  above 
stretched  a  cotton  white  sky  which 
billowed  and  swayed  with  the  slight- 
est breeze.  The  horizon  was  not  a 
vague,  blended  meeting  place  of  earth 
and  sky,  but  a  sharp  line  where 
green  and  white  met  but  did  not 
merge.  A  white  sky  and  geometric 
vegetation  —  what  could  be  more  un- 
real? The  girls  felt  as  though  they 
had  somehow  been  shown  into  a  new 
world. 

"Now  I'll  show  you  how  to  push 
the  dirt  up  around  the  plants,"  said 
the  director.  "Finish  your  row,  then 
go  outside  the  net  and  rest  before 
starting  the  next.  All  together  now, 
like  this."  The  girls  followed  him 
slowly  down  the  field,  each  in  her 
own  row.  Push,  pull,  push,  pull  — 
the  rhythm' of  their  movements  was 
broken  only  now  and  then  as  a  girl 
would  pause  to  rest  or  wipe  the  sweat 
from  her  face.  Everytime  a  girl 
straightened,  she  would  look  behind 
her  as  if  the  sight  of  the  net  wall  at 
the  end  of  her  row  was  her  only 
assurance  of  her  reentry  into  her 
old  world.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  as- 
surance. The  wall  was  gone  —  swal- 
lowed up  by  those  erect,  determined, 
green  leaves. 

Unconsciously  each  girl  speeded 
her  movements.  The  heat  grew  more 
oppressive;  the  hot,  moist  smell  of 
the  dirt  and  the  harsh  irritating 
smell  of  the  green  tobacco  —  like  the 
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smell  of  wood-smoke — seemed  to  burn 
their  lungs.  All  the  girls  were  per- 
spiring freely  now,  but  no  one  stop- 
ped to  wipe  her  brow  or  to  rest. 
There  was  no  sound  except  the  ryth- 
matic  swish,  swish  of  the  hoes  drag- 
ging through  the  loose  earth  and  the 
buzzing  hum  of  some  insect.  The 
girls'  pace  was  speeded  even  more; 
their  lips  tightened  slightly;  their 
eyes  rose  more  and  more  often  to  the 
horizon.  And  then  someone  cried  out, 
'Look — there's  the  end  of  the  row! 
See  —  there's  the  net  wall!"  Down 
at  the  end  of  the  long  row  they  could 
all  see  the  wall.  Everyone  stopped 
and  leaned  on  her  hoe  and  smiled 
somewhat  sheepishly  at  her  partner. 
At  that  moment  a  cool  breeze  stir- 
red the  net  roof  and  blew  over  the 
hot  faces.  The  oppressive  weight  was 
lifted  from  them  all.  The  urgency 
had  left  their  faces  and  their  move- 
ments when  the  girls  started  down 
the  rows  once  more  toward  the  al- 
most transparent  white  net  at  the 
end.  ■ — Jeanne  Ritz. 

New  Faculty  Appointed 

Continued 

Our  college  nurse  for  the  past  two 
years,  Miss  Helen  Elder  has  retired 
and  her  place  will  ibe  taken  by  Miss 
Mary  Sutton  of  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Elfriede  Mahler  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  Instructor  in  Modern 
Dancing,  taking  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Nancy  Greenwood.  Miss  Mahler  re- 
ceived her  B.A.  degree  at  Beaver 
College  and  has  taught  dancing  at 
Harcum  Junior  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania  Dance  Center  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  as  'well  as  the 
New  Theater   at  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  S.  Audley  McFarland  has 
been  appointed  House  Director  of 
Woodlawn  Hall.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Ethel  Bair  who  has  been  given  a 
new  title,  that  of  Director  of  Dining 
Halls.  It  will  be  Miss  Bair's  job  to 
supervise  all  the  meal  planning  and 
food  purchasing  of  the  entire  college. 
Mrs.  McFarland  comes  to  PCW  after 
serving  as  a  House  Mother  at  West- 
minster College,  New  Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Evlyn  Fulton,  a  PCW  gradu- 
ate of  1944,  returns  to  PCW  as  the 
college  recorder.  She  is  taking  the 
place  of  Miss  Joan  Myers,  who  mar- 
ried Reverend  Harry  Rankin  last 
July. 

Tall,  blond  Mary  Catherine  Sloan 
is  the  college  Secretary  of  Admis- 
sions. She  is  a  graduate  of  Cali- 
fornia State  Teachers  College  and 
has  her  Masters  Degree  in  Latin  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


iAp  e  irA 


Picking  tobacco  in  Connecticut  this 
summer  —  and  so  the  cigarette  short- 
age is  no  more  —  were  Jean  Purves, 
Jane  Field,  Elva  Braziell,  and  June 
Davies.  They  spent  their  entire  post- 
tobacco  season  vacation  in  New  York 
in  the  bathtub.  Camp  had  only  show- 
ers. 

*     *     * 

Carol  Watson  is  walking  on  air. 
Working  for  a  real  estate  company 
during  the  summer,  she  sold  her  first 
house. 

Wedding  Belles: 

Quite  a  few  of  PCW's  notables 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  WIVES. 
Gigi  Gilliland,  Phyllis  Ingxaham, 
Patsy  Speers,  Edith  Martins,  Dolores 
Terrill,  Sally  Closser,  Jeanne  Ritz, 
and  Sxie  Campbell  have  said  "I  do.*' 
Not  to  be  outdone  toy  the  student 
body,  Miss  Joan  Myers,  Miss  Lillian 
MacFetridge,  and  Miss  Lois  Kramer 
are  no  longer  Misses. 


Betty  Beck  and  Jane  Wilson  were 
ideal  waitresses  in  Atlantic  City  this 
summer.  They  had  plenty  of  prac- 
tice in  the  Dorm  last  semester. 

*  #     -a 

After  riding  horseback  almost 
every  day  in  Arizona  during  the  sum- 
mer, Carol  Thorne  met  her  down- 
fall upon  her  return  to  Pennsylvania. 
She  fell  from  a  horse  at  Sammy 
Hamilton's  summer  home. 

Doris  Snyder's  job  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Depot  at  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
"the  largest  interland  supply  depot 
in  the  world"  was  not  as  wonderful 
as  it  sounds.  All  the  Navy  men  were 
married. 

*  *     * 

Taking  courses  at  Pitt  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  buried  alive  in  PCW's  lab 
in  the  afternoon  and  on  into  the 
night,  Miriam  Egger  has  completed 
the  greater  portion  of  her  Honors 
work  in  Chemistry. 


BAREFOOT  GIRLS   WITH  CHEEK 


Would  you  like  red  roses  every 
Monday,  gardenias  every  Tuesday, 
marigolds  every  Wednesday,  and  hay 
fever  for  the  rest  of  the  week?  Would 
you  like  a  Kappa  Sigma  Pin  and  a 
Scottie  who  is  definitely  not  of  the 
Fala  variety.  Then  go  to  the  North- 
western Summer  School  Session.  Ex- 
aggerating? Not  on  your  life!  Just 
ask  us,  Chickie  Sawders,  Penny 
Myers  and  Jeff  Harkins.  We  can  tell 
the  whole  story  while  we  trump  our 
partner's  ace  and  she'll  toe  so  en- 
thralled   she'll    never    notice. 

It  all  started  way  back  on  June  23, 
when  our  three  Junior  Misses  with 
hayseed  sticking  out  of  their  curly 
teeth,  set  off  ala  Trailblazer  for  the 
great  metropolis,  Chicago.  Juggling 
seven  bags,  five  tennis  rackets  and 
an  over  sized  Panda  who  is  a  fourth 
lieutenant  in  Pandamonium,  they 
leaped  on  the  two  o'clock  club  car, 
smoking  in  the  rear  car  only,  and 
landed  next  morning  at  the  Union 
Station  wiping  PRR  grime  from  their 
eager  unscrubbed  faces. 

While  wending  their  way  (Fitz- 
patrick  was  never  like  this)  from  the 
fair  city  of  Chicago  to  Evanston  our 
travelers    learned    much    about    life. 


Carfare  in  the  Windy  City  is  seven 
cents,  paid  as  you  get  on,  no  matter 
which  direction  you  go  and  you  al- 
ways seem  to  go  in  the  same  direc- 
tion because  the  "L"  goes  in  a  circle 
around  the  "Loop."  This  is  where  the 
philosophical  phrase  "he's  got  me 
going  around  in  circles"  originated. 
When  not  conducting  themselves  in 
spheres,  Chicagoans  go  North,  South, 
East,  or  West.  Parents  teach  their 
children  that  they  must  eat  with 
their  East  hand,  and  a  Southpaw  to 
a  baseball  announcer  is  just  another 
Westhander.  So  they  went  North 
twelve  miles  to  Evanston. 

Evanston  has  Marshall  Fields, 
Peck  and  Peck,  Blums,  (if  you  put 
in  your  thumb  and  it  comes  out  from 
Blum's,  you  have  a  very  good  look- 
ing, expensive  thumb),  Kagan's  leop- 
ard decorated  perfume  Bar,  the  only 
one  in  captivity  since  Evanston  is 
the  original  home  of  the  W.C.T.U. 
along  with  attractive  restaurants, 
wide  tree-lined  streets,  ivy-covered 
buildings,  multi-colored  convertibles 
and  men. 

Hogate    House    across    from    Scott 
Quadrangle      housed      P  C  W's      fair 
(Continued  on  Page  Eight) 
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Barefoot  Girls  With  Cheek 

Continued 
daughters.  They  were  elected  to  the 
Standards  committee.  The  Standards 
Committee  consists  of  the  President, 
Secretary,  and  Social  Chairman  of 
the  House  all  of  which  the  three 
politicians,  by  nominating  each  other, 
walked  unanimously  off  with  or  lit- 
erally walked  off  with  unanimously. 
What  standards!  or  rather,  What  no 
standards?  Even  the  Housemother 
signed  in  and  out. 

Life  began  at  10:00  A.M.  with 
breakfast  in  Scott  Hall.  After  two 
hours  in  the  Speech  Building  with 
Stanislavski  and  Boleslavski  their 
constant  companions,  they  were  free 
to  spend  languid  hours  on  the  beach 
only  two  blocks  from  Holgate.  The 
water  was  too  cool  for  swimming., 
but  before  long  they  all  were  "brown 
from  the  daily  sun." 

Gradually,  shall  we  say  in  the 
space  of  two  hours,  the  male  popu- 
lation (Navy,  returned  veterans,  4  F's 


and  all  owners  of  those  multi-colored 
convertibles)  acame  beware  of  the 
lovely   cowbelles   from  Pennsylvania. 

From  there  on  in  life  was  a  whirl 
of  beach  parties  and  fried  shrimp, 
steaks  at  "The  Ship,"  four  o'clock 
coke  dates  in  the  grille,  hard  boiled 
eggs  with  a  dash  of  "Atchison  To- 
peka  and  the  Santa  Fe,"  and  Satur- 
day evenings  on  phone  duty.  And 
now  that  you've  read  this  far  we 
might  as  well  take  second  wind  and 
say  that  week-ends  were  a  specialty 
lasting  from  high  noon  Friday  until 
Sunday  at  eleven,  complete  with 
caricatures  drawn  by  Len  Ward  at 
the  El  Gaucho,  dinner  at  the  Ivan- 
how  or  Blackhawk,  followed  by 
dancing  (without  horns  and  a  tail) 
at  the  Edgewater  Beach  and  College 
Inn  to  Wayne  King,  Vaughn  Monroe 
and  Charlie  Spivak.   What   a  racket! 

After  six  short,  but  glorious  weeks 
the  three  reluctantly  packed  their 
bags,  shed  a  few  silent  tears  into 
Lake    Michigan,    and    to    the    lilting 


strains  of  "Caldonia,  What  Makes 
Your  Big  Head  So  Hard"  were  on  the 
Trailblazer,  homeward  bound  hand 
and  foot. 

Chickie  Sawders 
Penny  Myers 
Jeff  Harkins 

Freshmen  Statistics 
Continued 
Following  in  their  mothers'  foot- 
steps— which  means  that  Mama  was 
a  PCW  graduate — are  Suzanne  Mor- 
ton; Mary  Elizabeth  Van  Kirk;  and 
Margaret  Jane  Chick,  who  is  Miss 
Bair's  cousin.  Also,  Eleanor  Luth- 
inger  and  Ann  Shane,  whose  mothers 
were  room-mates  at  PCW,  are  going 
to  be  bunk-mates. 


Have  you  written  your 
letter  to  the  editor? 
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May  Day,  Old  or  New? 

Apparently  plans  for  May  Day  are  going  full  speed 
ahead  while  the  student  body  has  not  been  consulted. 
No  one  has  been  too  enthusiastic  about  May  Day,  least  of 
all  the  seniors,  who  will  be  expected  to  be  the  most 
active  participants. 

But  the  question  is  no  longer,  do  we,  or  do  we  not 
want  a  May  Day  celebration?  It  has  already  been  de- 
cided for  us,  and  whether  we  want  it  or  not,  we  have 
got  it.  The  question  now  is  what  kind  of  a  May  Day 
should  we  have? 

May  Day,  done  up  right,  should  have  something  to 
offer  historically  and  educationally.  It  should  be  more 
than  a  Spring  Carnival  or  a  dance  on  the  green;  more 
than  a  purely  social  event.  Are  we  ready  to  spend  the 
time,  the  money,  and  the  effort  needed  to  put  it  over  as 
it  should  be  done?  It  may  all  look  just  too  picturesque 
for  words  on  a  few  reels  of  technicolor  film,  but  stop  for 
a  moment  to  consider  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Do  you  want  to  spend  all  semester  learning  authentic 
Elizabethan  dances?  Who's  going  to  write  and  plan  the 
whole  thing  at  this  late  date?  Do  you  want  to  cut  down 
on  the  year's  activities  such  as  the  Senior  play  and  the 
aquacade? 

If  May  Day  is  to  be  cut  to  a  mere  crowning  of  a 
Queen  with  a  few  maids  of  honor  tossed  in  on  the  side, 
then  why  bother  at  all?  A  beauty  contest  is  not  so  un- 
usual that  it  warrants  a  special  celebration.  We  already 
vote  for  our  most  attractive  girls  as  leaders  of  the  rose 
chain  on  Illumination  Night,  and  as  Charm  girls. 

The  best  suggestion  to  date,  we  feel,  has  been  made 
by  Emily  Sawders.  (See  Letters  to  the  Editor).  Her  idea 
boils  down  to  the  crowning  of  a  May  Queen  and  the  wit- 
nessing of  "A  Midsummer's  Night  Dream"  by  the  Queen, 
her  Court,  and  all  spectators. 

The  play  is  not  meant  to  take  the  place  of  the  Senior 
play.  The  whole  student  body  should  take  part.  All  in 
favor  say  "aye." 


Dr.  Anderson's  Inaugural  Address Changing  Emphases  in  Liberal  Education 


"I  accept  the  position  of  trust  and 
honor  bestowed  upon  me  and  pledge 
to  the  alumnae,  to  the  faculty,  and 
to  the  student  body  my  complete  and 
unflinching  devotion  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women,"  stated  Dr. 
Paul  Russel  Anderson,  eleventh  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  at  his  inaugura- 
tion October  24,  1945. 

In  his  address,  Dr.  Anderson  ex- 
plained the  changing  emphases  in 
liberal  education. 

"Never  before  have  we  had  such 
great  need  for  liberally  educated  peo- 
ple. Never  before  have  the  colleges 
given  more  thought  to  the  best 
means  of  developing  this  type  of 
leadership;  never  have  they  been 
more  conscious  of  their  social  respon- 
sibilities. In  the  years  that  lie  ahead 
they  must  retrain  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  war  veterans  in  the  arts  of 


civilized  life.  They  must  contribute 
to  the  continuing  education  of  our 
adult  population  to  prepare  it  to  ex- 
ercise greater  wisdom  in  the  control 
of  human  affairs.  And  they  must  dis- 
charge with  great  diligence  their  his- 
toric obligation  to  impart  to  the 
younger  generation  appreciation  for 
those  abiding  values  which  give 
civilization  character.  Liberal  edu- 
cation must  continue  to  expand  and 
to  prosper  or  human  culture  will 
have  surrendered  its  humanizing 
leaven. 

"Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
has  a  noble  heritage,  established  and 
maintained  by  self-sacrificing  men 
and  women  who  believed  in  the  im- 
portance of  education  for  women  as 
well  as  for  men.  No  one  who  has 
been  here  for  long  has  failed  to  sense 


the  respect  and  loyalty  which  all 
alike  share  who  know  the  institution 
best.  Its  standards  have  remained 
high,  exceedingly  so,  even  when  the 
temptation  was  great  to  lower  them. 
Its  faculty  has  been,  and  is,  ex- 
tremely well  trained.  Its  student 
body  is  carefully  selected,  and,  based 
on  national  norms,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  The  record  for  reten- 
tion through  to  graduation  is  one  of 
the  highest.  The  plant  and  equip- 
ment, present  and  prospective,  bids 
fair  to  rank  with  that  of  any  insti- 
tution of  similar  size  and  character. 
But  most  important  of  all  is  the  spir- 
it on  the  campus,  a  love  of  high  aca- 
demic achievement  and  worthy  liv- 
ing. Here,  if  any  place,  are  the  raw 
materials  for  a  significant  education- 
al enterprise." 
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PCW  INAUGURATIONS:    YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 


When  we  first  were  given  this  as- 
signment to  cover  past  inaugurations, 
we  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do 
because  it  was  worded  "get  anything 
interesting,  on  past  inaugurations." 
Now  you  know  as  well  as  we,  that 
such  an  assignment  would  take  any- 
one a  half  day's  research  and  it  did. 
But  here's  what  we  found. 

First  we  saw  Miss  Marks  and  she 
gave  us  a  first  hand  account  of  Dr. 
Cora  Helen  Coolidge's  inauguration 
which  wasn't  a  formal  inauguration 
at  all.  In  1922  both  Miss  Coolidge  and 
Miss  Marks  opened  the  1922-1923 
academic  year  as  president  and  dean 
respectively.  There  was  no  formal 
ceremony.  Miss  Coolidge  had  been 
the  dean  at  PCW  formerly  from  1906 
to  1917.  Her  absence  of  five  years 
from  the  campus  however,  did  not 
disturb  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Miss 
Coolidge  belonged  to  PCW  and  re- 
turned to  take  up  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  Coolidge  served  PCW  very 
competently  in  her  presidential  ca- 
reer from  1922  to  1933  when  she 
became  seriously  ill.  After  a  long 
illness,  Dr.  Coolidge  died  in  the 
spring  of  1933.  Her  death  left  the 
school  without  a  leader  to  guide  them 
through  the  trying  years  just  ahead. 
Miss  Marks  was  then  made  acting 
president  for  the  next  two  years  and 
very  capably  incorporated  the  duties 
of  the  president  with  those  of  the 
dean. 

In  1935,  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Spencer, 
who  was  at  that  time  Dean  of  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  become  the  tenth  president  of 
PCW. 

On  June  10,  1935,  the  inauguration 
of  Dr.  Spencer  and  the  62nd  annual 
commencement  were  combined.  The 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  lawn 
adjoining  Buhl  Hall.  Dr.  Spencer 
was  first  greeted  by  the  distinguish- 
ed guests  and  delegates  of  Pennsyl- 
vania universities  and  colleges.  After 
Mr.  Arthur  Braun,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  had  presented  him 
with  the  school  charter,  Dr.  Spencer 
gave  his  inaugural  address  on  the 
history  of  women's  education.  As  he 
accepted  the  charter,  Dr.  Spencer 
promised  that  he  would  do  his  ut- 
most to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dent as  nobly  as  he  could  and  to 
uphold  the  principles  upon  which  the 
charter  was  founded.  His  first  duty 
as  President  of  PCW  was  to  confer 
degrees  on  50  members  of  the  senior 
class. 


This  short  resume  accounts  for 
only  two  of  the  presidents.  And  we 
said  there  were  ten.  We  looked  into 
every  possible  reference  book,  but 
all  we  could  find  about  the  Rev- 
erend James  Black  was  that  he  was 
elected  unanimously  toy  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  be  the  first  President  of 
PCW  in  1870. 

Dr.  Black  served  PCW  very  ably 
for  five  years  but  in  1875  he  resigned. 
He  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Strong  who 
stayed  until  1878.  In  1878,  Miss 
Pelletreau,  who  had  been  with  the 
college  for  many  years,  became  act- 
ing president.  She  fulfilled  the  duties 
so  competently  that  in  1881,  she  was 
elected  president.  Miss  Pelletreau 
served  energetically  for  13  years.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Rebecca  De- 
Vore  who  served  for  six  years.  Dur- 
ing the  next  thirteen  years,  PCW 
had  three  presidents;  Dr.  Chalmers 
Martin,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Martin,  and 
Dr.  Henry  D.  Lindsay.  When  Dr. 
Lindsay  died  suddenly  in  1913  Cora 
H.  Coolidge,  then  Dean,  became  act- 
ing president, 

In  1915,  Dr.  John  C.  Acheson  came 
to  PCW  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the 
president.  The  June,  1915,  issue  of 
the  "Alumnae  Recorder"  states  that 
on  May  14,  the  "heavens  smiled  upon 
the  inauguration  of  our  new  presi- 
dent." The  subject  of  Dr.  Acheson's 
inaugural  address  was  "The  Mission 
of  the  Modern  College." 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Schenley  for 
President  Acheson  and  the  distin- 
guished guests.  The  speaker,  Dr. 
Hirritt,  discussed  "The  Effect  of  the 
Present  War  (1915)  on  Modern  Edu- 
cation." The  following  morning,  May 
15,  there  was  an  educational  confer- 
ence in  Dilworth  Hall.  The  subject 
discussed  was  "The  College  Organ- 
ism." But  the  crowning  event  of  the 
inauguration  was  the  May  Day  cele- 
bration that  afternoon,  the  main 
theme  of  which  was  "The  Growth  of 
Pittsburgh." 

After  seven  years  of  earnest  de- 
votion to  PCW,  Dr.  Acheson  resigned 
and  Miss  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  was 
invited  to  become  president. 

There  it  is  .  .  .a  brief  history  of 
the  ten  presidents  that  PCW  has  had 
in  its  75  magnificent  years  of  ex- 
istence. Many  were  prosperous  years; 
others,  very  difficult.  Now  in  1945 
the  years  ahead  for  PCW  look  bril- 
liant. With  Dr.  Anderson,  our  elev- 
enth president,  we  sail  on  to  a  glit- 
tering future. 


Delegates  Attend 
Inauguration  Luncheon 

After  tours  of  the  campus  from 
twelve  to  one,  a  luncheon  was  served 
in  Woodland  Hall  for  delegates, 
speakers,  and  members  of  learned  so- 
cieties attending  Dr.  Anderson's  in- 
auguration as  President  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women.  Herbert  L. 
Spencer,  tenth  President  of  PCW 
and  now  President  of  Bucknell  was 
the  first  to  offer  greetings  to  Dr. 
Anderson.  Isabel  Epley,  President  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  represented 
that  group.  Miriam  Eggar,  President 
ot  Student  Government  for  the  stu- 
dent body  and  Carll  W.  Doxsee,  head 
of  the  English  Department  spoke  for 
the  faculty. 

Speakers  representing  other  learn- 
ed societies  were:  Robert  Ernest 
Doherty,  President  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  represent- 
ing the  Higher  Institutions  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Paul  Swain  Havens,  Presi- 
dent of  Wilson  College,  repre- 
senting the  Association  of  College 
Presidents  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr, 
Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction;  Guy 
Everett  Snavely,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Association  of  American  col- 
leges. The  American  Association  of 
University  Women  was  also  repre- 
sented. 

Delegates  from  over  seventy  col- 
leges attended  the  Inauguration  ex- 
ercises and  the  day's  events.  About 
two  hundred  delegates  and  speakers 
attended  the  luncheon  in  Woodland 
Hall. 
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LOCAL  STARS  WILL  SHINE 


An  otherwise  uneventful  Hal- 
loween evening  at  PCW  will  be 
pepped  up  by  some  scenes  from 
American  comedy.  The  three  plays  to 
be  given  by  our  own  dramats  on  that 
hobgoblin  holiday  are:  "Fashion"  by 
Anna  Cora  Mowett,  "Captain  Jinks  of 
the  Horse  Marines"  by  Clyde  Fitch, 
and  Thornton  Wilder's  "Happy  Jour- 
ney". Catherine  Henderson  has  been 
chosen  technical  director  for  the 
plays. 

"Fashion",  which  was  the  second 
well-known  American  comedy,  is  a 
society  satire  on  Lhe  social  climber 
who  thought  that  anything  foreign 
was  better  than  anything  American. 
It  especially  portrays  the  vogue  for 
French  ideas  and  customs.  This  play 
will  be  directed  by  Emily  Sawders, 
with  Mary  Lou  Michel  and  Jane 
Campbell  as  stage  manager  and  cos- 
tume director  respectively.  Those 
taking  part  in  the  play  are:  Mary 
Lou  Beery,  Ruth  Brodnax,  Lula  Co- 
petas,  Nancy  MacDonald,  Gloria  Mo- 
linatto,  Corinne  Trout,  Jean  Tsegaris, 
and  Nancy  Walters. 


Ethel  Barrymore  made  a  great  suc- 
cess in  New  York  in  "Captain  Jinks 
of  the  Horse  Marines",  and  our  own 
leading  lady  will  be  Mary  Ann  Boggs. 
The  supporting  cast  is  to  include 
Louise  Baehr,  Sally  Francis,  Susan 
Harold,    Angie   King,    Connie    Lopez, 


CAREER  VERSUS  MARRIAGE 


During  these  days  of  uncertainty, 
college  girls  are  debating  with  in- 
creasing concern  the  old,  old  question 
of  "Career  Versus  Marriage."  The 
YWCA,  feeling  a  pool  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  might  prove  helpful  to  all, 
held  a  forum  discussion  in  the  Con- 
over  Room  Wednesday,  October  10. 
Vicki  Haverstick  presided,  and  Mrs. 
Shupp  was  the  faculty  advisor,  one 
doubly  qualified  to  speak  as  she  has 
managed  both  marriage  and  a  career 
successfully. 

The  questions  discussed  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Should  the  college  girl,  having 
prepared  lor  a  career,  attempt  com- 
bining marriage  and  .a  career?  Con- 
clusion: With  some  exceptions,  the 
career  should  only  be  a  temporary 
one  as  the  job  of  being  a  good  wife 
is  full  time. 

2.  What  type  of  work  is  most 
suitable  to  the  wife  who  works  for 
economic  reasons  or  otherwise?  Con- 
clusion: A  job  which  does  not  en- 
tail great  emotional  strain  or  phys- 
ical hardship  is  best,  as  a  wife  has 
a  creative  function  and  also  needs 
to  have  enough  pep  to  do  her  house- 
hold chores  when  she  comes  home. 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  decide  while 
yet  in  college  whether  to  marry  or 
have  a  career?  Conclusion:  The  ma- 
jority cannot  safely  make  such  a  de- 
cision especially  with  the  future  as 
uncertain    as    it    now    appears.    The 


wise  girl  will  make  the  best  use  of 
her  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
career.  If  she  should  marry  later,  any 
such  broadening  experience  will 
help  her  be  a  better  wife  and  won't 
be  a  waste  of  effort. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  working  and  being 
married?  Con-elusion:  Advantage  — 
The  wife  has  an  opportunity  to  keep 
alert,  up-to-date,  and  stimulated  in 
a  job  which  takes  her  outside  the 
home.  Disadvantages  —  In  dividing 
her  attention,  she  may  lose  a  great 
deal  from  both  her  career  and  her 
marriage. 

5.  What  about  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  husband's  duty  to  support  his 
wife  and  she  shouldn't  work?  Con- 
clusion: That  depends  entirely  on  the 
husband.  If  he  wants  to  do  all  the 
bread-winning  himself,  the  wife 
should  not  thwart  him.  Some  men 
don't  care.  An  agreement  should  be 
reached  before  marriage. 

6.  Should  a  wife  work  after  her 
children  are  born,  hiring  someone  to 
keep  them?  Conclusion:  There  is  no 
substitute  for  a  mother's  care.  If  it 
can  possibly  be  arranged,  a  mother's 
first  duty  is  to  her  children. 

The  discussion  was  concluded  with 
tea  and  cookies  and  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance.  Throughout  the  year,  the 
YWCA  will  be  sponsoring  other  sim- 
ilar forums.  Let's  hope  they  all  have 
as  good  a  response  as  this  one  had. 


Ouida  McGehee,  Jean  Purves,  June 
Reed,  Helen  Suckling,  Virginia  Rix, 
Marlyn  Waters,  and  Jean  Fraser. 
This  will  be  directed  by  Nancy  Means 
with  Penny  Myers  as  head  of  cos- 
tumes and  Mary  Alice  Hoag  as  stage 
manager. 

"The  Happy  Journey"  is  being  di- 
rected by  Norma  Trozzo  and  the 
head  of  costumes  is  Roberta  Swan 
with  Ann  McClellan  as  stage  man- 
ager. The  cast  includes  Eleanor  Luth- 
ringer,  Ann  McClellan,  Carolyn 
Mountford,  Lois  Plank,  Jimmy 
Queenth,   and  Joy   Wilson. 

Who  says  rehearsals  are  monoton- 
ous? The  other  night  while  "The 
Happy  Journey"  was  being  rehearsed 
the  actresses  were  very  much  sur- 
prised by  a  bat.  The  directors  clung 
to  pests  while  the  little  animal  most 
unconcerned  by  their  fright  flitted 
about  the  stage.  He  finally  relieved 
them  by  perching  upon  a  rafter,  but 
only  after  causing  much  confusion 
and  turmoil.  Also,  the  members  of 
the  cast  claim  to  be  getting  very  sore 
leg  muscles  as  a  result  of  excessive 
exercise  in  one  scene! 

Student  Christian 
Movement  Conference 

Don't  make  any  plans  for  Novem- 
ber 2,  3,  and  4  until  you  hear  about 
the  Student  Christian  Movement 
conference  at  Carnegie  Union. 

"Faith  in  Reconstruction"  will  be 
the  conference  theme,  with  local 
speakers  who  will  be  announced  soon. 
The  nucleus  of  this  theme  will  be  the 
National  Intercollegiate  Christian 
Council  Circle  of  Faith  and  Action — 
World  Relatedness,  Christian  Her- 
itage, Growth  of  Persons,  and  Social 
Responsibility. 

Because  it  is  a  local  affair,  and  be- 
cause our  own  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  a  mem- 
ber, we  hope  to  have  a  big  delega- 
tion from  PCW.  Pitt,  Tech,  Waynes- 
burg,  Indiana,  California,  and  Gene- 
va will  be  represented.  College 
campuses  from  this  entire  area  will 
send  men  and  women  interested  in 
the  Student  Christian  Movement. 

PCW  representatives  are  in  charge 
of  registration  and  of  the  finance 
plans  for  the  conference.  June  Dav- 
ies,  Y.  W.  Conference  Chairman, 
will  announce  definite  plans  to  the 
student  body. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  delegates 
will  be  housed  on  our  campus  for 
the  weekend.  Meals  will  be  served 
at  the  new  Skibo  Inn  on  the  Tech 
campus.  A  warm  and  friendly  recep- 
tion will  mean  a  lot,  so  be  ready 
with  a  smile  and  a  PCW  "hello." 
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MENTOR  CENTER 


DR.  ROBERT  L.  ZETLER 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

I  was  glad  when  they  said  to  me 
that  I  might  write  this  column  on 
anything  that  I  wanted.  At  first  I 
"was  horribly  afraid  that  the  editors 
might  impress  me  into  service  to 
compose  an  article  on  the  eleventh 
century  vowel  shift,  the  Donation 
of  Constantine,  or  the  Paleologus 
family.  If  they  had  asked  me  about 
such  things,  I'd  have  been  consider- 
ably perturbed;  I  don't  know  much 
of  anything  about  vowel  shifts  and 
a  good  deal  less  about  that  family 
with  the  unpronounceable  name.  As 
for  Constantine  and  his  donation,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  remain  modestly 
silent  3fid  let  you  think  that  I  know 
all  about  him.  I  don't. 

But  there's  one  thing  that  I  do 
know  about.  I  know  that  there's  no 
greate-  pleasure  in  life  than  advis- 
ing someone,  and  when  the  person 
who  is  being  instructed  doesn't  want 
the  advice,  it  enhances  the  joy  of 
administering  it  very  considerably. 
Since  you're .  the  recipient  and  I'm 
the  giver,  I'll  have  a  pleasant  time 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  down  the  page, 

Back  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
clever  and  intelligent  Frenchman, 
Francois  Rabelais,  wrote  a  very  in- 
teresting book  called  Les  Cinq  Livres. 
It  usually  isn't  included  in  a  course 
in  French  I,  for  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  diction  is  a  trifle  diffi- 
cult, there  are  some  things  in  it  that 
make  even  a  hardened  reader  blush 
clear  down  to  his  ankles.  In  the 
course  of  Book  I,  however,  Gargan- 
tua  and  his  father  celebrate  their 
great  victory  over  Picrochole  by 
building  and  endowing  the  abbey  of 
Theleme.  This  was  a  great  house  to 
be  filled  with  people  whose  only  rule 
was,  "Do  what  thou  wilt."  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  rule  that  the 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
wants  you  to  live  by  when  you  finish 
your  course 

No,  no,  wait  a  moment;  there's  no 
such  great  hurry  to  be  packing  your 


bags  to  leave,  saying,  "I  can  live 
that  way  now  and  very  easily,  too." 
For  Rabelais  qualifies  his  people 
rather  than  his  statement.  Only  those 
may  do  as  they  wish  who  are  "free, 
well-bred,  and  conversant  in  honest 
companies,"  who  "do  all  of  them 
what  they  saw  would  please  one." 
They  are  the  people  who  carry  out 
only  those  deeds  which  they  are 
willing  to  have  become  universal 
laws  if  their  acts  could  possibly  be 
translated  into  imperatives;  they  who 
live  in  such  a  way  that  their  every- 
day achievements  may  be  held  not 
merely  for  a  model  but  for  a  stand- 
ard of  the  good  way  of  life.  That's 
how  the  College  wants  its  graduates 
to  perform;  to  know  well  enough 
how  to  live  that  if  they  were  set 
down  in  a  world  without  codes  of 
conduct,  their  actions  might  be  the 
basis  for  future  rules.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken; I  may  be  over-sanguine,  but 
I  certainly  hope  and  I'm  near  believ- 
ing that  each  of  you  may  "do  what 
thou  wilt." 
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PATTER  FROM  PAT 

Dear  Pete, 

Things  have  been  happening  fast 
and  furiously  here  at  school,  and 
that's  why  I  haven't  written  for 
awhile.  On  Saturday,  October  13,  the 
dorm  students  had  their  Open  House 
in  the  Art  Center  and  I  had  a  good 
time  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  men. 
The  first  three  "men"  I  danced  with 
all  came  to  about  my  chin,  and  I'm 
sure  none  of  them  was  over  18,  but 
later  on  I  met  a  Delt  from  Pitt  who 
was  a  returned  veteran  and  a  nice 
guy.  I  was  afraid  of  him  at  first  be- 
cause I  thought  his  commando  tactics 
might  carry  over  onto  the  dance  floor 
and  the  moonlight  walk  to  Woodland, 
but  he  turned  out  to  be  just  a  polite 
civilian.  We  bowled  and  danced  in 
the  Conover  room  when  the  Art  Cen- 
ter got  too  crowded,  and  stuffed  our- 
selves on  cokes  and  pretzels  when  we 
got  hungry-  It  was  a  nice  Open 
House,  but  it  would  have  been  a  lot 
more  fun  if  you  had  been  there. 

A  lot  of  the  girls  met  fellows  that 
they  asked  to  the  Big  and  Little  Sis- 
ter Dance,  because  after  all,  that  was 
the  object  of  the  Open  House.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  point  of  my  letter. 
Do  you  think  you  could  possibly  get 
a  pass  to  come  home  the  weekend  of 
September  27?  That's  the  night  of 
the  Kornstalk  Kapers,  and  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  you  could  come.  The 
dance  is  from  9:00  to  12:00  and  we're 
having  Mickey  Ross's  orchestra.  How 
about  it  ...  do  you  think  you  could 
bribe  the  Admiral? 

The  whole  school  is  excited  about 
Color  Day,  the  day  that  the  freshmen 
receive  their  colors  and  we  have  the 
annual  song  contest.  The  seniors  are 
working  hard  to  complete  their  win- 
ning streak  by  walking  off  with  first 
prize  for  the  fourth  time,  but  com- 
petition is  going  to  be  tough  this  year. 
The  freshmen  have  a  lot  of  musical 
talent  in  their  class,  and  the  other 
two  classes  are  rumored  to  be  better 
than  ever.  There  are  song  meetings 
every  day  after  lunch,  but  it's  all 
very  secret,  and  no  one  knows  until 
Color  Day  what  the  other  classes 
have  up  their  sleeves.  By  November 
8,  the  Big  Day,  everyone  will  be  hav- 
ing nervous  pi-ostration,  and  loving  it. 
There's  nothing  like  class  competition 
to  get  everybody  on  the  proverbial 
ball. 

I  have  five  minutes  to  make  it  to 
Chem  Lab,  so  I'd  better  tear.     Write 
soon  and  tell  me  the  verdict  on  the 
weekend  pass  idea. 
Love, 

Pat. 
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MOUNTAIN  DAY 

The  poor  mountain  can  finally  re- 
lax; Mohammed  has  resumed  his 
annual  autumn  pilgrimage.  Yes, 
Mohammed,  alias  several  hundred 
PCWomen  and  a  sprinkling  of  gal- 
lant men,  took  to  the  road  on  Satur- 
day, October  6,  with  Deer  Browse 
Shelter,  North  Park,  as  their  desti- 
nation. 

The  day  alternated  between  coy 
glimpses  of  a  reluctant  sun  and  a 
promise  of  more  rain.  To  go  or  not  to 
go  was  definitely  the  question  but 
the  general  consensus  favored  brav- 
ing the  elements.  We  went!  !  No 
sooner  had  the  12:10  bell  rung  than 
a  crowd  of  bluejeaned  and  rain- 
coated  individuals  swarmed  down 
the  hill  in  true  Pittsburgh  streetcar 
style.  They  mobbed  the  huge  buses 
which  appeared.  Pity  the  frantic  fare 
collectors  who  tried  to  control  this 
mob.  A  few  minutes  later  a  sedate 
Woodland  Road  witnessed  ap  un- 
usual procession  of  four  of  the  Pgh. 
Motor  Coaches'  largest  buses  and 
numerous  cars  filled  with  more  or 
less  boisterous  gals. 

Miss  Bair  had  done  her  job  well 
with  the  aid  of  some  coooperative 
souls.  The  tables  were  the  abject  of 
a  concentrated  attack,  beans  and 
salad,  hotdogs  and  hamburgers  (with 
all  the  fixings,  natch).  What  more 
could  anyone  ask?  Everyone  dug  in. 
In  fact,  it  is  common  gossip  that 
certain  men  dug  in  to  the  extent  of 
3  or  4  helpings,  and  then  were  still 
able  to  wield  a  mean  spoon  at  a 
couple  of  ice  cream  bars.  There  was 
more  than  enough  of  this  guaranteed- 
to-put-the-pounds-on-  fare  and  our 
thanks  to  Miss  Bair  are  hereby  re- 
peated. 

Everyone  was  given  a  chance  to 
relax  before  the  exertion  'began.  Re- 
laxation consisting  of  taking  over 
the  children's  slides,  see-saws  and 
swings,  en  masse.  Then  came  the 
moments  which  have  been  known  to 
make  or  break  individuals.  The  tra- 
ditional milk-drinking  contest  was 
the  first  fiendish  device.  Five  sad 
sacks  were  enthusiastically  urged 
(put  down  that  bat)  by  their  re- 
spective backers  to  enter  the  circle 
and  gulp  for  all  they  were  worth. 
Dr.  Anderson  came  through  in  re- 
markable fashion;  evidently  his  long 
separation  from  the  babyhood  stage 
has  failed  to  curb  his  ability,  or  could 
the  frozen  milk  in  the  bottom  have 
aided  him?  Regardless,  the  good  Dr. 
beat  his  young  rivals  in  admirable 
fashion.  The  Senior  showed  her  age. 
After  that  the  proceedings  reached  a 
new    high    in    hilarity.    Outstanding 


were  Mrs.  Shupp  and  Mr.  May  who 
in  a  blindfolded  jello  feeding  con- 
test, managed  to  make  the  average 
hit  and  miss  baby  with  his  unpre- 
dictable spoon  look  like  a  dinner- 
table  expert.  Next  time  (perhaps) 
Mr.  May  will  take  a  preferred  apron. 
Miss  Ayers  and  Dr.  Wallace  managed 
to  toss  a  few  chin  muscles  out  of 
place  while  trying  to  pass  on  a  pie 
plate  labeled  "hands  off." 

Climaxing  the  day  was  a  the-sooner- 
forgotten-the-better  baseball  game. 
The  faculty  was  spectacular,  namely 
refugees  from  the  Science  Hall, 
Messrs.  Sloan  and  McGraw.  After  a 
desperate  first  inning  which  showed 
signs  of  never  ending  as  the  faculty 
continued  to  bat  out  runs  on  runs, 
the  students  rallied,  added  eight 
new  members  and  took  over.  Alas 
we  must  still  credit  the  faculty  with 
the  victory. 

It  was  a  mighty  tired  crowd  that 
returned — tired  but  happy.  At  last, 
we  know  what  Mountain  Day  really 
means.  We  should  definitely  give  the 
Mt.  a  permanent  rest. 

SPORTSICOPE 

"Rain,  rain  go  away."  .  .  .  that's 
what  the  girls  at  the  tennis  doubles 
tournament  have  been  chanting  all 
fall.  The  courts  are  so  waterlogged 
that  the  only  thing  you  can  play  on 
them  is  puddle  ping-pong,  and  not 
even  the  Athletic  Association  can  do 
anything  about  it. 

The  weather,  however,  was  kind 
to  the  hockey  players  for  their  first 
games  of  the  season.  The  sophomores 
defeated  the  seniors  by  a  score  of 
three  to  one.  Having  sent  in  four 
teams  the  freshmen  were  victorious 
over  the  juniors  in  the  last  three 
minutes  of  their  game,  making  the 
score  three  to  two. 

The  team  managers  for  hockey  are 
Doris  Rowand,  Nancy  MeCreery, 
Shirley  Morrow,  and  Sue  Morton  in 
order  of  their  classes. 

Before  venturing  to  cross  the  nat- 
ural amphitheater,  it  is  wise  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen.  And  it's  not  trains 
that  you  should  beware  of,  but  ar- 
rows. The  way  those  little  feathered 


sticks  go  winging  their  way  through 
the  air,  it's  as  much  as  your  life  is 
worth  to  venture  down  the  road 
during  the  day.  Sherwood  Forest  was 
never   like  this! 

For  the  benefit  of  those  freshmen 
and  also  upperclassmen  who  have 
never  been  told  about  the  athletic 
point  system,  here  is  a  bit  of  info. 
From  the  lime  any  student  enters 
PCW  to  the  time  she  leaves,  an  indi- 
vidual point  record  is  kept  for  her.. 
A  certain  number  of  points  is  given 
for  every  sport  she  participates  in 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  points 
are  totaled.  On  Moving  Up  Day  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  athletic  awards 
are  given  to  the  girls  having  the 
required  number  of  points.  The 
awards  range  from  a  PCW  seal  given 
to  those  who  have  earned  80  points, 
to  a  white  blazer  awarded  to  the 
girls  who  have  acquired  310   points. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  a  loving^ 
cup  is  presented  to  the  senior  elected 
by  the  board  as  the  outstanding  all- 
round  athlete.  Other  honors  are  a 
tennis  cup  awarded  to  the  winner 
of  the  spring  tournament,  and  bad- 
minton, bowling  and  swimming  cups. 
The  winning  teams  in  hockey  and 
basketball  are  entertained  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  AA  Board  in  the 
spring. 

After  the  regular  class  competi- 
tion in  hockey  and  basketball,  two 
honorary  teams  are  chosen  by  the 
Board  to  compete  against  each  other. 
The  members  of  these  teams  receive 
extra  points  to  their  credit.  The 
members  of  these  teams  are  chosen 
for  their  abilities,  so  these  honorary 
games  are  the  outstanding  sports 
events  of  the  year. 
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Freshmen  Impressions 

Patricia  Pew:  The  friendliness  of 
the  students  impressed  me.  Jean 
Riilihoma:  The  thing  that  impressed 
me  most  was  the  way  the  honor  sys- 
tem works.  Rhea  Jane  Turner:  I 
like  the  gorgeous  array  of  colors  at 
the  head  of  the  steps  of  Berry  when 
the  sun  shines  on  the  stained  glass 
windows.  Nena  de  Veyra:  I  think 
the  way  the  seniors  wear  caps  and 
gowns  during  chapel  is  a  swell  idea. 
It  makes  the  underclassmen  show 
respect  tor  them.  Elaine  Beyer: 
Having  classes  in  old  buildings  that 
used  to  be  private  homes  was  strange 
at  first,  but  now  I  like  it.  Eloise 
Haase:  The  social  activities  to  which 
everyone  in  the  school  is  invited 
break  up  the  montony  of  the  classes. 
Pinky  Balquist:  I  like  the  informality 
of  the  class  room  dress.  Blue  jeans 
suit  me  to  a  "T."  Shirley  Patter- 
son: The  concert  room  in  the  Art 
Center  appeals  to  me.  Dorothy  King:: 
The  Purple  Seal  is  always  thejre  to 
satisfy  my  hunger.  "Speedy"  Kerr: 
I  think  the  drawing  room  is  beauti- 
ful Marilyn  Marks:  The  seminar 
rooms  are  tops.  They're  grand  places 
to  study.  Corinne  Welch:  Whew, 
those  steps.  Helen  Eckelmeyer: 
Hockey.  Oh,  my  achin'  back!  Barbara 
Evans:  No  men!  Nancy  Lynn:  Wow, 
those  chemistry  problems.  Barbara 
Watson:  Those  physical  exams  are 
really  duzies.  Shirley  Lawrence: 
It's  tragic  finding  the  Purple  Seal 
closed  when  I'm  half  starved. 
*     *     * 

So  you're  flunking  all  your  sub- 
jects! Well,  quit  worrying.  Dr.  Dox- 
see  admitted  recently  that  he  flunked 
Elementary  English  in  New  York 
grammar  school  —  couldn't  diagram 
sentences  it  seems! 

PCW  alumnae  are  distinguishing 
themselves  as  usual.  Pardon  us  while 
we  pat  ourselves  on  the  back,  but 
we  can't  help  being  proud  of  such 
graduates  as  Eugenie  Miller,  class  of 
'37,  who  has  just  left  for  Europe 
where,  as  a  member  of  a  group  of 
artists,  she  will  entertain  our  sol- 
diers overseas  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
overseas  duly,  Mary  Jane  Young, 
■class  of   '34,   recently  with    the   Red 


Cross  in  Italy,  is  now  en  route  to 
Tokyo  .  .  .  On  the  subject  of  mar- 
riages there  is  Miss  Rachael  Kirk, 
former  field  secretary,  who  is  to  be 
married  November  10  and  Amanda 
Harris  who  will  change  her  name  on 
October  28. 

Another  important  event  is  the 
Alumnae  Association's  fall  meeting 
scheduled  for  November  3.  There 
will  be  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  at  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  where  Dr.  Anderson 
will  speak.  After  the  luncheon  there 
will  be  a  small  reception  at  which 
the  alumnae  ■will  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  meeting  the  Andersons. 

All  those  who  have  any  classes  in 
the  Library's  Art  Room  have  seen 
the  statue  of  a  scantily  clad  maiden 
which  stands  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  During  the  first  few  days  of 
the  semester,  she  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  the  professor.  Draped 
from  the  waist  down,  she  stands  with 
one  foot  forward,  and  one  arm  up- 
raised, holding  a  jug  of  water.  Last 
year  Mr.  Rosenberg  used  her  up- 
raised arm  for  a  hat  rack,  but  this 
year  her  only  use  is  as  an  example 
of  the  decline  of  Greek  sculpture. 

Perhaps  someone  felt  sorry  for  the 
poor  thing  on  these  chilly  mornings, 
or  perhaps  someone  felt  that  she 
was  not  quite  as  modest  as  is  proper 
in  this  day  and  age.  At  any  rate,  Dr. 
Montgomery's  Family  class  was  sur- 
prised to  find  her  wearing  a  green 
sweater  one  morning.  Watch  out, 
Lana  Turner,  you've  got  competition. 

Most  of  the  letters  the  Arrow  gets 
begin  this  way: 
Editors  of  the  Arrow 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Woodland  Road 
Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

But  at  long  last  our  sex  has  been 
recognized.  That  women  in  business 
are  here  to  stay  has  been  acknowl- 
edged. The  other  day  the  Arrow 
received  a  letter  addressing  us  as 
Mesdames! 


The  Calculus  class  sat  on  the 
edge  of  their  chairs  with  their  collec- 
tive mouths  hanging  wide  open 
while  "southpaw"  Sloan  (of  Moun- 
tain Day — Mushball  fame)  went  to 
great  pains  to  demonstrate  why  the 
curve  of  a  positive  sound  derivative 
goes  up — not  down.  (If  you  care  to 
know,  consult  your  nearest  Math,  or 
Chem.  Major).  Mr.  Sloan  was  having 
muscular  convulsions  and  with  his 
last  desperate  breath  he  pleaded, 
"See?".  Heavy  silence.  —  Then  — 
"Yeah,"  piped  up  Peggy  Dodge,  un 
convinced,  "but  what's  the  point  of 
all  this?" 

Victory — and  with  it  we  have 
PCW's  very  first  post-war  dance, 
Kornstock  Kapers,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  chapel  Saturday,  October  27. 
Big  and  little  sisters  will  dance  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cornstalks  and  hay- 
seed from  9:00  until  12:00  P.  M.  to 
the  sweet  music  of  Mickey  Ross  and 
his  seven-piece  orchestra. 

Mary  Lou  Michel  is  general  chair- 
man, with  Virginia  Ramsay  as  dec- 
orations chairman,  Barbara  Rodgers 
as  orchestra  and  publicity  chairman, 
and  Betty  Jane  Wu  as  ticket  chair- 
man. 

Guests  will  include  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  R.  Anderson  and  the  faculty 
advisers  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. — Miss  M. 
Helen  Marks,  Miss  Helene  Welker, 
Mrs.  Alice  E.  Hansen,  and  Miss  Eve- 
lyn Fulton. 

The  dance  will  be  informal,  and 
tickets  can  be  had  for  a  mere  $1.20 
a  couple,  including  tax. 

Sounds  like  fun,  doesn't  it  now? 
Okay — don't  just  stand  there!  Reach 
for  a  man  and  come  on. 

Friday  evening,  October  5,  Miss 
Marks  and  the  Mellon  Hall  seniors 
were  guests  at  a  dessert-bridge  given 
for  them  by  the  Fickes  Hall  girls. 
Betty  Beck  and  Jane  Wilson  planned 
the  party  and  the  final  verdict  is 
that  they  did  a  grand  job.  Welcome, 
though  unexpected  guests  were  Pat 
Smith,  Martha  Cox,  and  Jane  Mur- 
ray. The  first  prize  was  won  by  Doris 
Sisler  with  a  score  of  2370,  and 
Glorianna  Luley  won  the  well  known 
booby  prize.  (For  her  score  see  Glo- 
rianna.) 
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WHAT  YOUR  DOLLARS  DO 


At  8:30  on  a  cheerless,  cold  Octo- 
ber morning,  interest  in  the  Com- 
munity Fund  lagged  and  couldn't 
hold  a  candle  to  the  wild  craving  to 
return  to  the  comforts  of  bed.  All 
instincts  of  good  citizenship  wilted  in 
our  sleepy  breasts  as  we  trudged 
down  Woodland  Road.  Passing  fellow- 
miserables  reminded  us  that  classes 
were  meeting,  as  usual,  back  on  cam- 
pus this  morning  and  not  on  the  Filth 
Avenue  streetcar  tracks,  but  this 
humor  failed  to  move  us.  We  reach- 
ed Fifth,  climbed  on  an  available 
streetcar,  as  full  of  life's  sour  grapes 
as  ever. 

Once  downtown,  in  the  midst  of 
the  early-morning  rush,  sleepiness 
vanished.  Wide-awake  we  arrived  at 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Community 
Fund  Building,  the  old  City-County 
Building,  on  Smithfield  Street.  Alter 
a  short  indoctrination  course  in  the 
"lecture  room  there,  an  explanation 
of  the  work  of  the  Community  Fund 
and  the  eighty-nine  agencies  which 
handle  the  problems  and  distribute 
the  five-million  dollars  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  individuals  needing  aid, 
our  group  of  PCWites  was  led  down- 
stairs again  and  out  on  the  street. 
There  a  bus,  chartered  by  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  was  waiting  to  take 
us  around  the  city.  These  tours  have 
been  available  to  any  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Community 
Fund  during  the  recent  drive  lor 
funds.  For  entertainment  during  the 
rides  between  stops,  the  organization 
had  arranged  lor  an  accordianist  to 
accompany  us,  and  after  the  first 
few  blocks,  we  needed  no  encour- 
agement to  chime  in  and  sing  with 
the  accordian. 

The  first  stop  was  the  Irene  Kaul- 
mann  Settlement,  where  we  were 
guided  through  both  the  new  and  old 
buildings.  This  recreation  and  edu- 
cation center  is  now  fifty  years  old. 
It  works  on  the  principle  of  the  YWCA 
except  that  there  are  no  residents  but 
the  staff,  whose  apartments  are  on 
the  fifth  floor.  The  new  building  was 
financed  by  Henry  Kaufmann,  fa- 
ther of  Irene,  who  dedicated  it  to  his 
wife  and  daughter .  A  substantial 
amount  of  the  money  on  which  the 
center  operates  comes  from  a  fund 
established  by  Kaulmann  lor  the 
maintenance  of  IKS.  The  Settlement 
House  contains  an  auditorium  and 
stage  where  amateur  productions  are 
presented  frequently,  a  swimming 
pool,  completely  equipped  gym- 
nasium, music,  art,  and  dancing  stu- 
dios. There  are  instructors  who 
teach  any  of  the  sports  or  arts,  and 
the  lees  are  variable,  depending  on 


the  financial  status  of  each  individ- 
ual, IKS  is  a  center  of  immeasur- 
able value  in  the  community,  and 
everyone  is  welcome,  for  there  are  no 
racial  barriers. 

And  then  another  bus-ride,  spiked 
by  I've  Been  Working  on  a  Railroad 
and  Paper  Doll,  to  the  Center  Ave- 
nue YWCA.  We  were  ushered  into 
the  Y's  "rumpus  room,"  spotted  with 
groups  of  comfortable  overstuffed 
chairs  and  dominated  by  ping-pong 
tables,  a  miniature  bowling  alley, 
and  a  piano.  Miss  Gwynn,  the  head 
of  the  Center  Branch  spoke  to  us 
about  the  work  of  the  YWCA  in 
the  community  and  also  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  building.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  the  light,  gaily 
decorated  rooms  were  ever  dingy  and 
old.  Before  lunch,  we  •were  shown 
about  the  resident  rooms  upstairs,  as 
pretty  and  personal  as  our  own 
dormitories.  The  lunch  bell  rang,  and 
we  roared  down  steps  to  the  dining 
room,  where  long  tables  were  set  with 
plates  loaded  with  spaghetti  and 
cole  slaw.  We  tried  not  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  were  starving — 
but  the  morning  had  been  long  and 
everything  was  so  good!  Soon  after 
lunch  we  left  the  YWCA  and  climbed 
back  on  the  bus.  Noses  were  counted 
again  (still  thirty- two  of  them)  and 
we  started  for  the  Holy  Family  In- 
stitution in  Emsworth. 

The  Holy  Family  Institution  is  a 
Catholic  Orphanage  which  originally 
cared  for  the  children  of  Polish  fam- 
ilies, but  now  there  is  no  nationality 
or  racial  rule.  Most  ol  the  children 
are  sent  there  through  the  courts. 
Surprisingly  few  can  be  adopted. 
Often  the  families  are  unable  to  care 


for  the  children  themselves  but  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  children  adop- 
ted. This  is  often  the  case  in  families 
in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
are  dead  but  relatives  who  are  un- 
able to  care  for  the  child,  refuse  to 
leave  the  child  for  adoption.  Most  of 
the  children  at  Holy  Family  have 
brothers  or  sisters  there  with  them. 
The  Sister  who  showed  us  through 
the  buildings  spoke  of  the  grand 
work  of  the  Community  Fund,  and 
said  that  although  the  courtsi  con- 
tributed toward  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  Orphanage  would  be  unable 
to  operate  without  the  Community 
Fund.  Before  the  war,  sixty-five 
cents  a  day  took  care  of  the  needs 
of  each  child,  but  during  the  war 
years,  the  cost  rose  to  almost  a  dol- 
lar. 

Connected  to  the  main  building  of 
the  Institution  is  the  Chapel.  The 
baby  house  is  off  to  itself  on  the  far 
corner  ol  the  grounds,  and  a  new 
gymnasium  is  close  to  the  large 
dormitory.  Behind  the  orphanage  is 
a  beautilul  swimming  pool,  which 
was  built  a  lew  years  ago  by  the 
boys  there  at  the  home.  An  hour  was 
not  nearly  enough  time  to  see  all 
there  was  to  the  Holy  Family,  but 
we  had  to  leave. 

And  alter  another  bus-ride  into 
town,  this  time  a  little  quieter  lor  all 
ol  us  were  weary,  we  arrived  at  the 
Community  Fund  Building,  said 
good-bye  to  the  bus  driver  and  ac- 
cordianist, and  went  off  in  search  ol 
hot  tea  to  warm  the  inner  woman. 
But  none  ol  us  can  forget  the  tour 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  won- 
derful work  done  with  the  dollars 
we   donate  so  thoughtlessly. 
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Congratulations,  Mr.  Rosenberg! 


ISRAEL 

Courtesy  of  Bulletin  Index 

"Mr.  Rosenberg,  we  think  it's  won- 
derful .  .  .  your  winning  First  Hon- 
orable Mention  for  your  painting, 
Israel,  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  Ex- 
bition,  Painting  In  the  United  States 
1945."  That's  what  we  said  by  tele- 
phone excitedly  and  not  nearly  so 
coherently  when  we  asked  him  for 
an  interview.  We've  been  among 
his  PCW  art  students  for  the  past 
three  years  and  we  do  "love  that 
man." 

His  studio,  a  sky  lighted  room 
above  the  third  floor  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building  at  Carnegie  Tech  was 
not  at  all  the  Greenwich  village  type 
we  had  in  mind.  Everything  was  in 
order  with  not  so  much  as  an  old 
wig,  a  soiled  smock,  or  a  pair  of 
horned  rimmed  glasses  lying  about. 
Often  people  have  looked  disappoint- 
edly at  Mr.  Rosenberg  and  said,  "But 
you  don't  look  like  an  artist."  Mr. 
Rosenberg  laughs  about  this  and  says 
that  he  does  not  consider  personal 
appearance  a  guide  to  true  artistry. 
"The  fellow  wearing  overalls  and 
clipping  the  back  yard  hedge  at  a 
summer  art  colony  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  talented  artist  of  the  gather- 
ing,"  he   commented. 

Israel  was  done  this  summer  at 
Somerset  where  he  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  painting  for  one  summer. 
"I  used  to  work  as  long  as  six  months 
on  one  picture.  Now  I  may  complete 
a  painting  in  two  days.  Often  I  keep 
several  pictures  in  progress  at  one 
time.  Once  preliminary  sketches, 
angles,  and  brush  strokes  are  worked 
out,  my  actual  painting  is  done 
quickly,"    said    Mr.    Rosenberg. 

The     semi-abstract      style     which 


characterizes  his  work  today  ex- 
presses basic  emotion  ■which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant element  in  a  painting.  The  feel- 
ing must  be  right.  Logical  reasons 
for  particular  use  of  colors  or  lines 
cannot  always  be  given,  yet  the  care- 
ful planning  of  his  paintings  is  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  Rosenberg's  earlier  works 
were  realistic  pictures  of  market 
places  and  other  colorful  scenes 
which  are  not  numerous  in  grey 
Pittsburgh.  Since  a  camera  can  do 
a  realistic  job  of  reproduction  with 
far  -more  accuracy  he  turned  to  im- 
aginative work  in  which  he  could 
express  his  ideas  in  bright  colors. 

We  saw  several  of  his  other  paint- 
ings which  were  stacked  behind  a 
screen  in  the  studio.  One  of  these 
paintings  had  lost  out  in  the  coin 
toss  that  determined  which  picture 
was  to  be  entered  in  the  exhibit. 

"Can  you  tell  us  what  trend  your 
work  is  taking  towards  the  future?" 
we  asked. 

"My  painting  is  becoming  more 
abstract  and  impressionistic,"  he  said, 
"I  cannot  be  sure  what  will  occur, 
for  studied  change  is  not  desirable. 
Change,  however,  is  very  important 
and  I  hope  that  my  work  will  con- 
tinue to  change." 

Mr.  Rosenberg  plans  to  have  an- 
other New  York  show  next  year. 
Already  he  has  completed  nine  paint- 
ings which  he  plans  to  exhibit. 

He  was  unable  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  Carnegie  Exhibit  as  a 
whole  since  he  was  there  only  on 
opening  night  and  he  could  see  only 
the  tops  of  the  pictures  exhibited, 
over  the  heads  of  his  friends  and 
the  guests  who  jammed  the  showing. 
As  our  interview  came  to  a  close 
we  knew  that  what  we  hoped  for 
most  has  already  been  expressed  by 
the  New  York  critics — "Let's  see 
more  of  you  and  your  work  Mr.  Sam 
Rosenberg." 


WAGNER-BUND 
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Report  on  Element  113 

Object:  To  discover  the  unknown 
element  which  influences  the  lives 
of  some  in  the  direction  of  science. 
This  may  be  termed  as  element  113 
in  the  periodical  table.  Since  there 
are  only  98  known  elements  one  can 
see  how  difficult  this  undertaking 
is  going  to  toe.  We  start  out  in  this 
quest  because  certain  scientific  con- 
clusions and  smells  emitting  from 
the  science  building  have  led  us  to 
believe  that  such  an  unknown  and 
elusive  element  does  exist.  This  re- 
port will  be  limited  to  Chemistry 
majors  because  the  entire  field  of 
science  is  too  vast  to  be  covered  in 
one  experiment. 

Apparatus:  Pen  and  quantities  of 
paper,  gas  mask,  a  piercing  mind  (if 
this  is  non-existent  an  intelligent 
face  will  do),  innumerable  test  tubes, 
Bunsen  burners,  calipers,  balances, 
distilled  water,  and  a  terrific  amount 
of  courage. 

Procedure:  Enter  Buhl  Hall  after 
putting  on  the  gas  mask.  Turn  either 
to  the  left  or  right  at  the  first  dead 
stop,  walk  ten  meters,  and  proceed 
with  caution  up  the  first  pair  of 
stairs.  Upon  arrival  on  the  second 
floor  any  methods  for  gaining  infor- 
mation may  be  employed.  We  leave 
the  procedure  here  to  the  discretion 
and  imagination  of  the  investigator. 
In  case  of  explosions  the  shower  will 
be  found  just  inside  the  door  of  the 
Organic  laboratory.  Have  no  fear 
that  it  may  not  work.  We  have  ex- 
perimental evidence  to  prove  that 
it  is  in  very  excellent  working  or- 
der. In  other  words  we  tried  it  before 
we  went  too  far  with  our  investiga- 
tions. 

Data:  Physical  Chemistry  student 
plus  Victor  Meyer  experiment  equals 
an  early  greying  of  the  hair,  seven 
repeats  on  the  same  experiment,  and 
ultimately  an  F  for  a  grade. 

Foods  Chemistry  student  plus  un- 
known oil  equals,  "Really,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, I  just  can't  imagine  what  my 
oil  is.  I've  done  all  the  tests  you 
recommended.  I've  read  Beilstein  in 
my  best  German  translation  and 
nothing  seems  to  check.  Are  you  sure 
Beilstein  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  wrote  those  59  large  vol- 
umes? I'm  sure  I  haven't  made  a 
mistake.  Of  course  I  think  my  oil 
is  probably  castor  oil,  but  everyone 
else  seems  to  think  hers  is  too." 

"Too  bad,  Miss  Hatuess,  you  had 
better  run  those  tests  once  more.  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Beilstein 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  You  really 
don't  mind  giving  us  your  Thanks- 
Continued   on  Page   Ten. 
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HALLOWEEN 

D-don't  call  the  police!  D-don't  be 
frightened!  If  one  of  your  chums  is 
riding  the  clouds  on  a  broom-stick 
the  night  of  October  31,  be  calm! 

You're  seeing  things,  of  course.  It 
won't  toe  she;  it  will  probably  be 
only  her  spirit  on  its  way  to  a  Hal- 
lowe'en party! 

Relax!  We're  really  not  ready  for 
padded  cells;  we've  just  been  boning 
up  on  some  spooky  traditions  and 
have  let  our  imaginations  loose! 

"Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary" 
in  ancient  Scotland,  the  witches  gave 
a  Halloween  party  for  the  devil,  and 
the  spirits  of  women  who  had  sold 
their  souls  to  him  were  invited. 
These  women — at  any  other  time, 
just  like  you  and  me — were  no 
shrinking  violets  'cause  they  put  in 
their  beds  sticks  dipped  in  the  fat 
of  murdered  toabies,  till  the  sticks 
grew  in  the  likenesses  of  their  own- 
ers and  flew  up  the  chimney  with 
an  escort  of  black  cats!  .  .  .  So-o-o, 
who  are  we  to  say  it  couldn't  happen 
again  in  '45? 

"All  Hallows'  Eve,"  the  night  be- 
fore All  Saints'  Day  on  November  1, 
has  plenty  of  reason  to  be  taken 
seriously!  It's  an  outgrowth  of  classic, 
Druidic,  and  early  Christian  super- 
stition. 

When  the  ancient  Romans  con- 
quered Britain,  the  pagan  Druids 
pounced  upon  their  customs  to  find 
new  excuses  for  celebrating  and 
picked  up  the  whole  idea  of  an  au- 
tumn festival  to  Pamona,  goddess  of 
the  harvest. 

Called  Samhain — summer's  end — 
in  Ireland,  the  games  and  feasting 
honored  the  sun  god  and  provided 
an  occasion  for  opening  the  winter 
stores  of  food.  October  31  also  meant 
the  Vigil  of  Saman,  the  lord  of  night 
and  death,  who  called  together  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  which  had  been 
condemned  during  the  year  to  the 
bodies  of  ibeasts,  especially  sacred 
cats!   .    .    . 

When  "Raymond,  your  host,"  cooks 
up  a  gory  bit  to  chill  your  marrow  or 
you  match  horror  stories  'round  the 
fire  of  a  wienie  roast,  it  all  goes 
back  to  Saman  .  .  .  Not  a  jolly  fel- 
low at  all,  this  god  had  everyone  so 
on  edge  for  fear  of  his  evil  spirits 
that  the  people  built  great  bonfires 
to  frighten  away  the  ghosts  and  hob- 
goblins and  gathered  at  the  fire  to 
see  who  could  tell  the  tallest  tale — 
.colored,  naturally,  with  queer  noises, 
strange  flutterings,  trembling  shad- 
ows, and  mystic  practices. 

In  the  seventh  century,  Samhain 
gave  way  to  a  Christian  feast  which 


was  officially  proclaimed  in  the 
eighth  century  as  a  time  for  honor- 
ing all  saints  .  .  .  But  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  couldn't  let  go  of  their  pagan 
practices  so  easily,  and  they  thor- 
oughly mixed  this  new  festival  with 
Druidic   superstition. 

To  us.  Hallowe'en  means  Jack-o'- 
lanterns,  apple-ducking,  and  mas- 
querades; and  —  you  guessed  it!  — 
these  too,  are  old  Irish  and  Scotch 
customs. 

We  owe  our  lighted,  grinning 
pumpkin-faces  to  an  Irishman  named 
Jack  who  was  so  stingy  that  St.  Peter 
turned  thumbs  down  and  was  such  a 
practical  joker   that   the  devil  didn't 


Guess  I'll  b=  here    oyvsUtot-    yjaa.<-    i^\"! 
Since    -tlney'oe    *t*ed    the  old  place  u.p^ 

want  him!  In  that  predicament,  he 
must  walk  the  earth  till  doomsday 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand  .  .  . 
hence,   "Jack-o'-lantern"! 

Dripping  wet  and  sneezing  after 
ducking  for  apples,  it's  definitely  not 
child's  play  even  to  our  gray-haired 
maturity,  but  it's  mild  compared  with 
the  British  practice  it  sprang  from 
.  .  .  How  about  trying  to  bite  an 
apple  tied  on  one  end  of  a  spinning 
stick  which  has  a  lighted  candle  on 
the  other  end? 

Long  ago,  Irish  peasants  canvassed 
the  homes  of  well-to-do  people,  beg- 
ging money  to  buy  luxuries  for  the 
Samhain  festival;  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  children  followed  the 
tradition  by  dressing  fantastically 
and  soliciting  their  neighbors  for 
candy  and  fruit  .  .  .  Our  kid  broth- 
ers   and    sisters    haven't    changed    a 


bit  on  that  score,  while  even  we  love 
masquerade  balls  and  carnival  pa- 
rades! 

If  you're  "caught  in  the  act"  next 
Wednesday  night — ducking  for  ap- 
ples or  soaping  windows,  remember 
you  aren't  the  first.  Hallowe'en's  as 
old  as  Methuselah,  but  more  fun, 
so  have  a  ghostly  time! 

REPORT  ON  ELEMENT  113 

Continued 
giving  vacation  to  do  this  little  bit 
of  work.  Probably  most  of  your 
friends  will  be  glad  to  keep  you  com- 
pany. Just  remember  that  we  like 
to  have  you  feel  at  home  around 
here.  If  there's  anything  I  can  do  to 
help  just  let  me  know." 

Student  in  an  undertone,  "You 
might  tell  me  what  my  oil  is." 

Organic  student  plus  methyl  diazo 
amino  benzene  equals  many  burned 
fingers  from  bending  glass  tubing, 
long  hours  of  waiting  for  the  brew 
to  distill,  constant  trips  to  the  drink- 
ing fountain  to  see  what  time  it  is, 
and  many  mental  calculations  to  de- 
cide at  just  what  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing she  may  leave  the  laboratory. 

Qualitative  analysis  student  plus 
hydrogen  sulfide  equals  the  greatest 
source  of  foul  odors  in  the  entire 
science  building.  Typical  conversa- 
tion, "Mr.  McGraw,  if  there  is  a 
precipitate  in  the  bottom  of  this  test 
tube,  I'll  eat  my  hat.  Will  you  please 
look  at  it?' 

Mr.  McGraw  after  scrutinizing  the 
test  tube  for  half  a  second,  "Of 
course  there's  a  precipitate  there. 
Why  don't  you  see  a  doctor  about 
your  eyes?" 

Freshman  plus  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry equals  something  beyond  the 
power  of  analysis. 

Correction  for  errors:  Distilled 
water  tap  at  every  desk,  universal 
use  of  the  elevator  or  a  dumb  waiter 
to  bring  materials  up  from  the  stock- 
room, hoods  which  work,  and  air 
which  is  clean  and  can  be  turned  on 
when   needed. 

Conclusion:  Well,  it's  all  perfectly 
clear,  obvious,  and  straight  forward, 
don't  you  think? 


HAS  SOMEONE  BEEN  EXTRA  NICE  TO  YOU  LATELY? 

Thank  Them  With  Flowers 

HIGHLAND  FLORALCOMPANY 

East  Liberty  MOntrose  2144 
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Up  e  IrA 


Crisp  October  winds  rush  up 
Woodland  Road  and  play  tag  with 
the  autumn  leaves  on  PCW's  campus 
— the  breezes  chase  each  other 
around  the  corners  of  the  dorms  and 
Berry  Hall  and  burst  through  the 
opened  windows  to  swirl  around 
rooms,  blowing  curlicues  of  grey  cig- 
arette smoke  before  them  and  carry- 
ing out  whispers  of — 

PCW's  Open  House,  a  party  that 
overshadowed  Elsa  Maxwell  at  her 
best  .  .  .  Dotty  Groves  met  up  with 
Helen  (sprained  ankle)  Gilmore's 
Roy  Reinhardt's  Lieutenant  brother 
there,  and  heart-sparks  flew  .  .  . 
Tech's  Betas  serenaded  PCWites  the 
Wednesday  night  before  Open  House, 
musically  accepting  their  invitation 
to  come,  and  the  breezes  have  it  that 
the  Tech  girls  are  sizzling  with  jeal- 
ousy— 

Helping  out  the  gas-iamp  system 
with  the  spot-light  sparkle  of  new 
engagement  diamonds  are  Peggy 
Korb,  Carol  Lenz,  and  Jeannie 
Thompson,  who  think  summer  is  the 
ideal  time  for  romance  .  .  .  but 
Miss  Sloane,  another  newly-announc- 
ed, and  Lois  Jean  Jackson  consider 
fall  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

And  the  winds  whisper  quotes  of 
witty  words  spoken  about  campus 
...  by  one  of  the  two  young  sports, 
trudging  up  Woodland  toward  one  of 
the  dorms,  philosophizing  on  the 
blind-date  situation,  "I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  gonna  like  this  or  not!" 
.  .  .  Sal  Villing's  explanation  of 
those  thirty-five  lost  minutes  was  a 
flat-tire  in  Gibsonia,  in  a  blinding  jog 
...  and  then  there  was  the  night 
Dean  Marks  announced  in  house 
meeting  that  the  girls  were  to  intro- 
duce their  dates  to  their  house-moth- 
ers so  the  house-mothers  could  be- 
come intimate  with  their  friends. 
Well!  .  .  .  and  did  you  hear  about 
the  male  who  phoned  to  apologize  for 
missing  Open  House  and  asked  to  be 
invited  to  the  next?  The  same 
man,  figuring  he  ought  not  to  let  slip 
another  opportunity  to  "make 
friends",  tried  to  collect  essential 
data  on  dorms,  phone  numbers,  and 
names — he  sounds  like  the  Romeo 
who  has  been  pursuing,  via  Bell, 
Mellon's  Margie  Couch,  Ronnie  Sta-- 
ples,     and     Helen     Parkinson   .    .    . 


Rowie's  statement  to  the  press  is, 
"The  book  isn't  closed  yet,  but  the 
last  chapter  is  being  written"  .  .  . 
Barbara  Work's  motto  for  Chem  Ma- 
jors is,  "Be  strong,  you  are  not  here 
to  play"  .  .  .  and  from  classrooms 
high  in  Berry  the  breezes  blow  down 
to  our  ears  the  words  of  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  said,  "Put  me  back  with 
the  American  Revolutionists  and, 
'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!'  " 
and  Dean  Moor,  who  advised,  "When 
sleeping,  trust  to  the  Angels,  the  Po- 
lice, and  the  Fire  Department." 

Barbara  Evans  was  in  class  when 
the  two  tweeded  civilians  came  up 
the  hill  in  search  of  her  the  other 
day  .  .  .  Patty  Eldon  had  offers  for 
dates  every  night  last  week  .  .  . 
Marion  Lean  has  been  occupying 
her  Saturday  nights  with  Lt.  Mur- 
phy .  .  .  Nancy  McCreery  flew  down 
to  Washington  by  plane  and  from 
there  on  to  Annapolis  on  a  cloud  to 
celebrate  the  Naval  Academy's  Hun- 
dredth   Birthday    .     .     .    Susie    Sut- 


ton's George  is  home  from  Germany, 
and  the  Bill  belonging  to  Helen 
Hunter  is  in  town  .  .  .  Martie 
Coate  is  gunning  for  the  striking 
longshoremen  who' re  holding  up  her 
European  mail  from  Dick  .  .  .  Shir- 
ley Morrow's  "twenty-one  days"  will 
be  spiked  with  three  formal  dances — 
nervous  exhaustion  soon  to  follow — 
and  Murph  Rumbaugh's  Delt,  Bill 
Riddell,  has  escaped  from  Army 
doctors  and  Alabama  for  thirty  days 
.  .  .  Jean  White  spending  week-ends 
with  Bud  Markell,  home  from  V-12 
at  Bucknell  .  .  .  one  of  Jean  Purvis' 
retinue  is  keeping  loneliness  from 
her  door  these  nights  .  .  .  Mickey 
McKee  and  Helen  Parkinson  have 
found  a  gold  mine  in  the  Sisler 
Blind-Date  bureau  for  Lonely  Hearts; 
just  leave  all  your  requests  for  men 
in  the  Mellon  mail-box. 

The  winds  whistle  of  long-distance 
telephone  calls  .  .  .  Glorianna  Lu- 
ley's  from  husband  Howard  in  the 
Hawaiians  and  Pat  Gersman's  from 
Switzerland. 
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HIGHWAY  96 by  Ouida  McGehee,  '46 


U.  S.  Route  96  bisects  the  state  of 
Mississippi.  It  begins  at  Corinth  just 
at  the  point  where  Tennessee  ends, 
and  the  road  unrolls  itself  in  an  al- 
most-straight, white-cement  line 
down  the  two-hundred  mile  length  of 
the  state.  Oblivious  of  hills  and 
fields,  rivers  and  swamps,  it  streams 
straight  on  ...  as  though  sketched 
on  a  map  of  the  state  by  some  artist, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  God  had 
been  there  first.  Highway  96  leaves 
Mississippi  quietly,  as  its  four  lanes 
pass  a  large  wooden  sign  on  which  is 
painted  in  black,  toppling  letters, 
"Welcome  to  Alabama."  But  as  a 
parting  gesture  to  the  highway,  a  lit- 
tle town  called  Stateline  has  sprung 
up  on  the  north  side  of  the  sign. 
Route  96  has  passed  scores  of  such 
small  villages  .  .  •  each  one  the 
same,  cast  in  identical  molds,  vary- 
ing in  size.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
built  around  railroad  tracks  and  a 
depot,  but  the  heart  of  all  these  tiny 
communities  is  the  main  street  with 
its  stores,  and  the  residential  dis- 
trict where  prosperous,  respectable 
townsfolk  grouped  together  to  make 
their  homes. 

Unfortunately,  the  engineers  who 
constructed  Route  96  were  inclined 
to  build  the  road  straight  through, 
regardless  of  whether  it  allowed  the 
traveler  a  glimpse  of  wide  town 
streets,  canopied  by  the  branches  of 
old  water  oaks,  and  large  white 
houses,  framed  in  magnolia  leaves 
and  honeysuckle,  or  whether  it  dis- 
played a  less-pretty,  less-picturesque 
side  of  Southern  existence,  the  negro 
quarters  that  mushroom  along  the 
outskirts  of  each  little  town  like 
afterthoughts.  Negroes  that  work  in 
the  homes,  or  in  the  stores,  and  those 
who  live  near  the  town  just  to  be 
able  to  work  should  they  ever  be  so 
inclined,  inhabit  the  tumbling,  un- 
painted  shacks  that  comprise  "nigger 
town."  And  surely  there,  in  their 
own  domain,  the  colored  people  exist 
in  utter  privacy,  for  "nigger  town"  is 
taboo.  Children  are  warned  by  over- 
cautious parents  not  to  ride  their 
bicycles  or  horses  even  in  that  gen- 
eral direction,  and,  no  matter  how 
well  accompanied,  no  lady  enjoys 
driving  down  the  narrow,  rutted 
lanes  to  pick  up  freshly-done  clothes 
from  the  family  laundress,  or  to  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  an  ailing 
cook,  or  to  hire  a  new  servant.  But 
very  seldom  is  a  lady  required  to  go 
down  to  "nigger  town"  for  usually  the 
darkies  walk  to  town  to  take  care  of 
their  business  and  then  return  to 
their  colored  sanctuary. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  town 


of  Winchester,  in  southern  Missis- 
sippi, and  lived  there  until  five  years 
ago.  If  people  can  be  said  to  have 
roots,  my  roots  are  there.  And  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I'm  learning  just 
how  deep  those  roots  are.  Winchester 
has  shrunken  in  size  since  the  Civil 
War  days  when  it  was  the  largest 
lumber-loading  town  on  the  old 
Southern  Railroad.  Now  the  popula- 
tion is  little  over  1500,  including 
those  who  live  outside  the  square- 
mile  city  limits  on  farms  or  in  the 
ancient  but  still  lovely  plantation 
homes.  Highway  96  is  the  lifeblood 
of  Winchester,  for  the  G.  M.  and  O. 
Railroad  laid  its  new  tracks  in  a 
different  angle,  completely  by-pass- 
ing the  little  town.  So  a  modernistic 
Greyhound  Bus  Depot  has  been  con- 
structed where  the  old  railroad  depot 
stood,  and  a  large,  paved  parking 
lot  covers  the  spot  where  the  old 
switch  tracks  has  lain.  Only  in  the 
country  outside  the  town  can  you  see 
the  remnants  of  the  original  tracks, 
rusted  and  blanketed  by  weeds  and 
crawling  vines.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Route  96  means  more  than 
mere  convenience  to  Winchester  .  .  . 
it  is  the  only  swift  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  as  it  does  in 
so  many  other  small  towns,  the  road 
barely  touches  the  fringes  of  the  res- 
idential district  of  Winchester;  it 
swallows  up  a  block  of  Main  Street 
in  its  own  importance;  and  then, 
turning  sharply  and  unaccountably, 
it  cuts  right  through  "nigger  town." 
The  peculiar  quirk  of  the  Highway 
has  always  reminded  me  of  a  vis- 
itor  who   walked   through    a   beauti- 


ful  house  to   the   unsightly   outhouse 
behind  it. 

As  a  child  it  didn't  concern  me  that 
Mam  told  me  to  stay  off  the  highway, 
and,  in  particular,  that  part  of  the 
highway  that  went  past  the  negro 
quarters.  Shrugging  off  parental  in- 
struction, I  did  what  I  pleased  .  .  . 
to  an  extent.  For  awhile  my  friends 
and  I  wandered  down  to  the  leaning, 
sun-blistered  house  of  Liza,  our 
laundress,  to  play  with  May  Lou,  her 
daughter  .  .  .  our  general  age  and 
a  cute  pickaninny,  always  willing  to 
run  errands  and  be  maid  when  we 
played  "house."  But  soon  May  Lou 
went  to  work  for  the  family  and  be- 
came our  housemaid  as  well  as  play- 
mate and  nurse  for  us  children.  And 
gradually  we  drifted  back  to  making 
our  playground  in  our  own  yard.  A 
little  later  on,  at  thirteen  or  so,  I 
agreed  with  my  family  and  the 
townsfolk  that  the  road  should  not 
have  been  run  through  "nigger  town" 
.  .  .  either  the  engineers  were  at 
fault  for  building  it  so  or  the  ne- 
groes at  fault  for  living  where  they 
did.  It  was  never  quite  clear  to  me 
just  which  was  to  blame.  As  a  senior 
at  Sophie  Newcome,  I  was  a  "radical" 
and  violently  declared  that  such  so- 
cial disgrace  ought  to  be  aired  .  .  . 
and  I  upheld  both  the  darkies  and 
the  engineers.  And  then  I  reached 
the  point  where  I  didn't  care  any- 
more. My  life  revolved  in  its  own 
small  orbit  and  neither  "nigger  town" 
nor  Highway  96  touched  me  in  the 
least. 

When  I  was  eighteen  the  war  broke 
out,  and  that  Christmas  Jeff  gave  me 
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my  engagement  ring.  Jeff  is  Jeff 
Ellis  .  .  .  and  in  the  eyes  of  Win- 
chester we  had  been  practically 
"married  off"  since  we  were  children. 
In  June  of  '42  he  graduated  from 
State,  and  we  had  planned  to  be 
married,  but  instead  Jeff  was 
whisked  off  to  the  Army  in  no  time. 
So  we  decided  to  wait,  and  he  went 
off  to  war,  saying,  "We'll  lick  those 
damned  Japs  in  six  months,"  just  as 
his  great  grandfather  had  said  about 
the  damyankees  in  '61.  But  both 
men  were  wrong. 

Jeff  came  back  to  me  three  years 
later  .  .  .  thirty-six  months,  13,140 
days.  And  I  sweated  out  every  min- 
ute with  him.  I  waited,  and  prayed, 
and  cried  a  little.  I  rolled  bandages 
for  the  Red  Cross,  and  danced  miles 
with  servicemen  at  U.S.O.  dances  at 
Camp  Shelby,  65  miles  away,  and  I 
dreamed  a  million  dreams.  Jeff  was 
lucky.  His  shoulder  and  knee  were 
injured,  and  he  was  discharged  be- 
fore the  peace.  Gradually  the  stiff- 
ness in  his  shoulder  disappeared,  and 
the  limp  was  scarcely  noticeable. 
But  the  miraculous  part  of  his  well- 
being  was  that  he  came  back  almost 


untouched  mentally.  He  never 
seemed  restless  or  moody  as  a  multi- 
tude of  articles  had  warned  the  Am- 
erican Public  their  sons  would  be. 
The  only  thing  strange  about  him  was 
that  he  shied  away  from  any  talk  of 
marriage.  Oh,  he  was  as  sweet  and 
attentive  as  ever  and-  never  glanced 
twice  at  the  man-hungry  girls  that 
stalked  even  the  "intendeds"  of  their 
best  friends.  But  I  was  so  happy 
to  have  him  home  that  it  didn't 
bother  me  ...  I  wouldn't  let  my- 
self think  of  what  he'd  said  the  last 
night  of  his  overseas  furlough.  "Jo, 
honey,  have  a  license  and  a  minister 
waiting  right  with  you.  I  want  to 
marry  you  the  minute  I  get  home!" 
I  told  myself  he  was  waiting  to  be 
sure  that  I  really  loved  him  after 
those  three  long  years.  I  could  wait 
just  as  I'd  waited  ever  since  he  went 
away. 

I  wasn't  alone  in  being  almost 
crazy  with  joy  at  Jeff's  return  .  .  . 
all  of  Winchester  joined  me.  People 
swarmed  around  us,  and  we  stopped 
dozens  of  times,  while  walking  down 
Main  Street,  to  say  "hello."  Even 
the   darkies   he'd   known   all   his   life 


wanted  to  greet  "Mist'  Jeff."  Buff, 
who'd  once  been  the  Ellis'  yardboy, 
wriggled  with  pleasure  at  seeing  him 
again,  and  the  two  started  to  ex- 
change "remember  when's"  about  the 
days  they'd  spent  hunting  and  fish- 
ing together  .  .  .  Buff,  carrying  rods 
and  paddles  or  guns  and  cartridges, 
enjoying  Jeff's  fun.  When  Jeff  had 
left  for  the  Army  he  had  given  all 
his  things  to  Buff  to  use  until  he  re- 
turned, and  many  times  I'd  seen  Buff, 
carrying  Jeff's  old  shotgun  lovingly 
...  off  for  a  day  of  hunting.  Jeff 
had  always  been  a  "Father  Con- 
fessor" to  Buff,  and,  in  the  first  day 
after  he  got  home,  Buff  had  com- 
pletely unburdened  his  heart  .  .  . 
good  wages,  a  bag  of  eleven  quail, 
and  unrequited  love  for  May  Lou 
were  his  news  after  three  years. 

Oh,  those  first  few  weeks  after 
Jeff  came  home  were  glorious. 
Dawnlight  swims  and  midnight  rides 
.  .  .  long,  lazy  afternoons  spent  on 
the  front  porch  .  .  .  walking  up  to 
the  artesian  well  after  supper  for  a 
drink  of  the  brown  salt-and-soda 
water.  With  no  thought  of  yesterday 
and    no    thought    of   tomorrow,    eacb 
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merit  was  perfect  in  itself. 

One  night  around  the  first  of 
August,  when  Jeff  had  been  home 
exactly  two  months,  I  had  a  party. 
There  weren't  many  of  us  .  .  .  not 
enough  men,  and  so  many  of  the  girls 
had  married  and  "retired."  But  there 
were  enough  to  make  a  gay  crowd. 
Mam  and  I  got  out  the  old  Japanese 
lanterns  and  strung  them  around  the 
lawn,  and  we  danced  on  the  macadam 
tennis  court.  The  night  was  so  sweet 
it  was  burnt  sugar  to  the  senses. 
Hot,  but  from  the  Gulf  a  cool  breeze 
was  blowing  that  rustled  the  dark 
green  leaves  and  played  with  the 
skirts  of  the  girls'  light  summer 
dresses.  The  mimosa  and  roses 
blended  into  a  summertime  perfume 
that  is"  impossible  to  forget  once  you 
have  smelled  it.  I  had  had  to  leave 
Jeff  to  "hostess"  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  I  returned  he  had  done  a 
disappearing  act. 

I  started  back  to  the  house  to  see 
if  he  were  visiting  with  Mam  on  the 
front  porch,  but  on  the  way  I  passed 
the  dining  room  windows  and  saw 
Jeff,  astride  a  dining  chair,  talking 
animatedly  with  May  Lou.  The  ta- 
ble was  set  and  ready  for  the  guests, 
and  May  Lou  was  shining  and  crisp 
in  her  black  uniform  and  fluff  of 
white  organdy  apron  and  cap.  She 
had  been  a  spindly-shanked  child 
when  she  came  to  work  for  us,  and, 
without  realizing  it,  I  had  watched 
her  grow  up  into  a  quadroon  beauty. 
I  thought  how  lovely  she  looked  in 
the  candle-lit  room  and  suddenly 
felt  a  little  uncomfortable.  And  then 
I  laughed  at  myself  ...  no  one  with 
negro  blood  was  openly  called  beau- 
tiful in  southern  Mississippi  in  1945. 
Even  May  Lou,  who  was  almost 
white,  was  quadroon,  and  treated  as 
such.  Her  house  in  nigger  town  was 
one  of  a  dozen  or  so  that  sagged 
slightly  less  than  the  others,  looked 
cleaner,  and  had  a  pocket-handker- 
chief yard  in  front  with  a  few 
straggling  flowers.  The  darkies  liked 
Liza,  May  Lou's  mother,  and  I  de- 
lighted in  her  beautiful  ironing  after 
two  years  of  college  laundries. 

I  went  around  to  the  front  and 
arrived  at  the  dining  room  in  time 
to  hear  Jeff  and  May  Lou  laughing 
uproariously.  I  laughed  with  them, 
but  it  was  little  more  than  a  forced 
ha-ha,  and  then,  ashamed  of  myself 
for  thinking  what  I  couldn't  help 
thinking,  joked  with  them  a  bit  be- 
fore Jeff  suggested  we  return  to  the 
party.  We  raced  back,  hand  in  hand, 
to  the  whirl  of  our  own  familiar  life. 

But  still  ...  I  kept  trying  to 
shake  off  the  feeling  of  relief  I  felt 
that  May  Lou  was  negro.  That  fact 
suddenly  became  all-important  in  my 
mind.     I  half-remembered  conversa- 


tions I'd  had  with  Jeff  .  .  .  about 
the  war,  what  little  he  wanted  to  say, 
but  mostly  about  the  boys  he'd  met 
and  how  he  felt  about  the  world  in 
general.  The  things  he  had  said 
drifted  back  to  my  mind,  and  I  felt 
uneasy. 

Shortly  after  Jeff  came  home,  we 
were  sprawled  out  comfortably  on 
the  porch,  laughing  at  the  poor  job 
he'd  done  oiling  the  porch  swing.  The 
big  swing  at  the  end  of  the  porch  had 
always  creaked  a  little  ...  a  famil- 
iar, comfortable  sound,  but  it  got  on 
Jeff's  nerves,  and,  in  trying  to  oil  it 
he  had  dropped  the  can  and  had 
splattered  everything.  Both  of  us 
looked  like  greased  pigs.  Bo,  our 
little  yardboy,  had  been  sprinkling 
the  grass,  and,  when  I  looked  up,  he 
had  disappeared.  I  walked  over  to 
the  porch  rail  to  look  for  him  and 
saw  a  crumpled  pile  of  faded,  patched 
jeans  and  small  black  toes  under  the 
pecan  tree  at  the  side  of  the  yard. 

"Bo,  you  get  up  from  there  and 
finish  sprinkling  the  grass  this  min- 
ute! You  hear  me?  I'll  tell  Mam 
about  you  if  you  don't  git."  Saucer 
eyes,  trembly  grin,  skinny  black  legs 
running  back  to  the  hose,  coiled  over 
the  lawn.  Mam  had  always  said, 
"Be  firm  with  servants,  dear,  but  be 
gentle."  Well,  I'd  tried.  I  plopped 
down  on  the  swing  again  beside  Jeff. 

"That  lazy,  nc-count  darky!  He 
better  not  slip  off  for  a  nap  while 
I'm  here." 

"Look,  Jo,  you  spoke  sort  of  mean 
to  poor  Bo  ...  he  didn't  mean  any 
harm." 

"That's  all  very  well  and  good  for 
you  to  say.  Oh,  I  know  we're  lucky 
to  have  a  yardboy  these  days,  but 
what's  the  use  of  having  one  if  he 
doesn't  do  what  he  should?  I'm  not 
going  to  sit  on  my  front  porch  and 
watch  any  triflin'  nigger  not  doing 
his  job.  Besides,  what  would  niggers 
do  without  us  to  boss  them?" 

And  the  lid  blew  off  Jeff's  temper. 

"Out  there  you  don't  really  care  if 
a  man's  skin  is  white  or  purple. 
Americans,  and  fighting  for  us  .  .  . 
any  Jap  they  kill  is  one  less  that 
gets  a  chance  to  kill  you.  They  go 
through  the  same  things  we  do,  and 
don't  you  forget  it. 

"And  let  me  tell  you  for  once  and 
for  all,  Jo  .  .  .  any  man  who's  de- 
cent and  good  can  call  me  his  brother 
anytime.  And  I  don't  give  a  damn 
what  color  he  is!" 

The  conversation  ended  when  I 
asked,  at  the  time  unperturbed  by 
the  explosion,  "Will  you  be  my 
brother,  honey?"  Jeff  apologized, 
and  we  cooled  off  with  cokes  May 
Lou  brought  to  us. 

August  rushed  by  all  too  fast,  and 
September  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a 


heat  wave.  Everything  wilted  before 
the  withering  sun.  Our  house  with 
its  avenue  of  magnolia  trees  and  the 
honeysuckles,  carefully  trellised 
around  the  porch,  was  an  oven.  It 
was  too  hot  to  sleep  past  8:00  in  the 
mornings  and  impossible  to  go  to 
sleep  until  after  midnight,  when  a 
very  slight  breeze  sprang  up  from 
nowhere  to  cool  the  smothering  air. 
One  night  Jeff,  who  was  now  estab- 
lished as  "junior  partner"  in  his 
father's  store,  called  to  say  they  were 
checking  the  books,  and  he  wouldn't 
drop  in  tonight. 

"Mind,  darling?" 

"Nope  .  .  .  it's  too  hot  even  to  sit 
still.  Let's  play  tennis  early  tomor- 
row morning  instead."  And  that  was 
that.  I  went  to  bed  with  a  new  novel, 
but  the  book  wasn't  enough  to  dis- 
tract my  mind  from  the  sticky, 
creepy  heat,  and  the  fan  merely 
churned  up  the  heavy  air.  About 
1:00  I  got  out  of  bed  and  took  a  cold 
shower.  It  refreshed  me,  but  drove 
away  the  long  sought-after  drowsi- 
ness. I  slipped  on  something  and 
wandered  out  on  the  porch.  The 
honeysuckle  seemed  to  shield  me 
from  any  fresh  air  there  might  be  so 
I  walked  down  the  steps  across  the 
yard,  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  block, 
enjoying  the  beautiful  night  and  the 
aloneness.  I  stood  for  awhile  at  the 
curb,  staring  down  at  the  white  ce- 
ment of  Highway  96,  gleaming  silver 
in  the  moonlight,  and  was  just  ready 
to  turn  and  walk  back  home  when  a 
car  screeched  around  the  corner  and 
flew  past  me. 

It  was  Jeff's  convertible  .  .  .  top 
rolled  back  to  let  the  night  in.  And 
in  the  wind  that  swirled  through  the 
car,  long,  dark  hair  was  caught  in  a 
cross  current  and  its  blown  curls 
floated  back  over  the  drivers 
shoulder.  I  knew  a  girl's  head  was 
pressed  close  to  that  shoulder,  and  I 
knew,  suddenly,  who  the  girl  was. 

I  ran  home,  cold  and  nauseated, 
and  climbed  into  bed  without  taking 
my  dress  off.  And  I  pulled  the  sheet 
up  over  my  head  as  I  had  when  I 
was  a  child  and  was  frightened. 

I  didn't  see  Jeff  quite  so  often 
after  that,  and  once,  when  he  went 
down  to  New  Orleans,  May  Lou  was 
sick  and  didn't  come  to  work.  It  was 
the  horrible  wondering,  the  not- 
knowing,  that  drove  me  to  distrac- 
tion. 

The  sultry  heat,  parting  shot  of 
summer,  gradually  lessened,  and  the 
country  around  Winchester  put  on  its 
gay  "party  dress"  of  brilliant  fall 
colors.  The  days  were  still  warm, 
but  the  nights  crisp  .  .  .  and  crunchy 
with  dead  leaves  covering  the  ground. 
It  was  my  favorite  season,  and  when 
night  after  lonely  night  passed  with- 
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out  seeing  Jeff,  I  started  to  take  short 
rides  alone  but  a  harvest  moon  isn't 
good  company  when  you're  lonely. 
One  night,  acting  on  crazy  impulse, 
I  parked  the  car  at  the  turn  of  Route 
96  that  leads  down  through  "nigger 
town."  I  got  out  and  started  to  walk 
down  the  dark  street.  I  was  fright- 
ened .  .  .  but  more  frightened  of 
what  I  might  find  than  of  what 
might  happen  to  me.  Most  of  the 
darkies  were  asleep,  but  from  a  few 
of  the  houses  came  soft,  indistinct 
voices  and  the  faint  strumming  of  a 
banjo,  tuneless,  timeless,  pure  rhythm. 
I  turned  at  one  of  the  narrow  lanes, 
stumbling  occasionally  over  the  ruts, 
and  walked  on  until  I  reached  Liza's 
house.  Not  a  light  was  on,  but  I 
walked  across  the  yard  up  to  the 
front  window,  got  as  close  as  I  could, 
and  looked  in. 

-  Moonlight  silvered  the  small  room 
.  .  .  shapes  and  shadows  melted  to- 
gether in  an  indistinct  blur.  I  peered 
into  the  hazy  darkness,  looking  and 
not  quite  knowing  what  I  was  look- 
ing for.  And  then  there  was  a  rust- 
ling, a  movement  inside  the  room 
.  .  .  the  scrape  of  a  match  dragged 
across  sandpaper.  The  spark  flick- 
ered and  then  the  light  blazed  stead- 
ily, throwing  an  orange  glow  over 
the  faces  of  two  people  .  .  .  faces 
the  length  of  a  cigarette  apart.  May 
Lou  was  sitting  on  the  sagging, 
broken  sofa  beside  Jeff.  I  clung  to 
the  window  ledge,  holding  myself  up. 
My  knees  were  soft  jelly  and  tiny 
lights  flashed  off  and  on  in  front  of 
my  eyes.  I  couldn't  breathe.  Some- 
how I  must  have  made  some  sound, 
for  there  was  an  unaccountable  si- 
lence, a  tenseness.  And  then  Jeff's 
"voice, 

"What  was  that,  May  Lou?  Maybe 
I'd  better  get  on  home."  Soft  re- 
assurances that  the  sound  had  only 
been  the  creaking  of  the  house  and 
that  it  was  still  early,  and  the  two 
settled  again.  I  felt  I'd  been  stand- 
ing by  the  window  a  century  or  more, 
and  frightened  by  the  thought  of  be- 
ing discovered,  I  turned  and  ran  back 
to  the  car. 

Keys,  lights,  accelerator  .  .  .  out 
of  Winchester  and  gliding  down  the 
smooth  lanes  of  Highway  96,  cement 
shining  yellow  in  the  glare  of  bright 
headlights.  Muddled  thoughts  jarred 
through  my  head,  further  tumbling 
the  jigsaw  puzzle  that  my  life  had 
become.  I  was  frozen  to  a  sick 
numbness,  unable  to  think  reason- 
ably. If  Jeff  wanted  May  Lou  what 
could  I  do?  What  was  I  going  to 
do?  Try  to  hold  up  my  head  as  all 
Winchester  laughed  behind  my  back, 
whispering  after  me  as  I  walked 
down  Main  Street.  "There  goes  the 
girl  Jeff  Ellis  left  for  a  nigger."  Or 


All  together  they  spell  a 
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on  Long  Distance 

You  can't  see  the  rush  on  Long  Distance,  but  it's  bigger  than 
ever.  Many  thousands  of  the  caUs  are  from  returning  service 
men.  So  please  help  them  get  their  calls  through  faster  by 
limiting  your  call  to  five  minutes  when  the  operator  requests 
it,  and  by  making  only  necessary  Long  Distance  calls  in  the 
evening. 

It  won't  le  like  this  forever.  We're  hard  at  it  to  take  the  pres- 
sure off  our  lines  and  to  "resume  speed"  once  more  with  the 
Bell  System's  true  standard  of  service.  Next  year — we  can 
tell  you  now — 2,100,000  miles  of  Long  Distance  Telephone  cir- 
cuits are  to  be  added  to  the  Bell  System.  That's  mor  Long 
Distance  circuits  than  there  were  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
France  before  the  war. 
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be  a  meek,  sad  object  of  pity  for 
waiting  three  years  only  to  be  de- 
serted ...  to  be  told  you  weren't 
wanted.  It  nauseated  me  to  think  of 
Jeff,  going  to  May  Lou  after  leaving 
me.  His  mouth  on  that  black  mouth. 
Humiliation  and  disgust  were  live 
things  inside  me  .  .  .  turning  all  of 
me  into  shaking  hatred.  What  could 
I  do? 

I  saw  nothing,  driving  on  instinct 
and  old  knowledge  of  the  road.  Per- 
haps it  was  hours  later,  maybe  only 
minutes,  when  I  thought  of  Mam, 
probably  wondering  where  I  was.  I 
turned  the  car  around  and  started 
back  to  Winchester.  Surprisingly  it 
was  only  11:00  .  .  .  plenty  of  time 
for  what  I  was  going  to  do.  Once 
more  I  parked  the  car  on  the  out- 
skirts of  "nigger  town"  and  walked 
down  toward  May  Lou's  house  again. 
This  time  unfrightened,  cold,  and 
hating.  Buff  lived  only  a  few  houses 
away  from  May  Lou.  And  Buff  had 
all  Jeff's  guns.  I  reached  Buff's 
cabin;  it  was  only  a  dark  shape  in 
the  silent  night.  Damning  the  loose 
boards  on  the  porch  that  creaked,  I 
opened  the  screen  door  and  slipped 
inside.  This  was  like  a  game  we  used 
to  play  when  we  were  children,  to  see 
who  could  walk  most  like  the  In- 
dians, making  the  least  noise.  The 
guns  were  in  an  old  cabinet  whose 
small-paned  glass  windows  had  long 
been  broken.  There  used  to  be  a 
revolver  of  Jeff's.  Groping  in  the 
dark  my  hand  finally  touched  the 
greasy  steel,  clammy  to  the  touch. 
Holding  it  tightly,  I  started  back  to 
the  car  and  had  only  gotten  out  of 
the  house  when  I  heard  Buff,  walking 
toward  me,  singing  loudly,  drunk.  I 
shrunk  into  the  shadows  of  a  big  tree 
to  the  side  of  the  house  and  waited 
for  him  to  pass.  Poor  Buff  ...  we 
were  a  lot  alike  in  a  way;  both  of 
us  left. 

The  whole  plan  I  thought  out  in 
bed  that  night.  It  seemed  simple 
.  .  but  detective  stories  always 
said  the  criminal  thought  it  was  easy 
to  get  away.  It  seemed  almost  ri- 
diculous to  think  of  being  a  criminal. 
If  only  Jeff  believed  me  when  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  his  romance  with 
May  Lou  was  fine,  for  I'd  stopped 
loving  him  during  those  three  years. 
If  only  he  and  May  Lou  would  go 
riding  with  me  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  Boykin,  the  sheriff,  came  to 
question  me  in  the  early  morning, 
two  days  later.  He  said  it  was  messy 
.  .  .  blood,  sticky,  all  over  the  center 
of  the  Highway.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  I'd  known  of  any  affair  between 
Jeff  and  May  Lou. 

"Why  no,  Mr.  Boykin,  there  cer- 
tainly couldn't  have  been  anything 
like  that!     I  saw  Jeff  last  night,  and 


we  were  talking  about  being  married 
soon.  He  left  here  around  8:30,  and 
I  went  for  a  short  ride  all  alone." 

"Where  did  you  ride,  Jo?  When 
did  you  get  back  home?" 

It  was  easy  to  say  I'd  driven  up 
the  highway,  toward  Meridian.  That 
I'd  been  home  by  9:30.  Some  of  it 
was  true. 

"Did  you  know  of  any  trouble  Jeff 
and  Buff  had  had  over  May  Lou,  Jo? 
Buff  had  quite  a  case  on  that  little 
nigger  gal." 

I  longed  to  tell  him  to  stop  think- 
ing of  Buff,  but  I  didn't  dare. 

Mr.  Boykin  left,  after  telling  me 
he  was  proud  of  the  way  I  took  the 
news  .  .  .  that  he  was  sorry  to  have 
to  subject  me  to  any  questions.  He 
and  Mam  went  out  of  the  room,  whis- 
pering together,  and  when  Mam  came 
back  she  tried  to  put  me  to  bed.  I 
was  so  tired,  but  I  had  to  stay  up; 
I  had  to  know  what  was  happening. 

It  was  after  dinner  sometime  that 
I  noticed  the  peculiar  stillness  of  the 
town.  There  were  no  children  out- 
side, playing  in  their  yard.  No  peo- 
ple strolling  past  the  house  on  their 
way  up  to  the  Palace  Theater  to  see 
the  evening  show.  There  was  noth- 
ing. Mam  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
talk,  so  I  wandered  aimlessly  around 
the  house,  looking  for  something  to 
do  .  .  .  for  something  to  think  about. 
Mam  was  still  sitting  in  the  living 
room,  reading  the  Meridian  paper, 
when  I  walked  down  the  steps  and 
out  to  the  sidewalk.  I  strolled  the 
length  of  the  block  and  then  down  an 
almost  deserted  Main  Street.  I 
didn't  stop  at  the  turn  of  Highway  96 
that  goes  through  "nigger  town"  but 
kept  right  on  walking.  There  were 
no  darkies  sitting  on  their  porches, 
though  I  could  see  them  walking 
about  in  the  houses.  There  was  none 
of  the  usual  undercurrent  of  singing 


and  voices  .  .  .  but  there  were  some 
unusual  noises  ...  a  sort  of  shuff- 
ling. And  a  feeling  that  something 
was  going  on. 

I  started  to  run,  racing  to  the  part 
of  "nigger  town"  where  May  Lou  and 
Buff  lived.  As  I  turned  the  corner  I 
saw  them.  Men  of  Winchester  I'd 
known  all  my  life  were  almost  un- 
recognizable in  the  flickering  light 
from  the  pine  torches  a  few  were 
holding.  The  faces  were  locked  in 
icy  fury.  And  they  had  a  large  rope 
thrown  over  the  branch  of  the  big 
tree  to  the  side  of  Buff's  house, 
where,  only  hours  before,  I  had  hid- 
den. The  men  were  busy  tying  a 
noose  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  Buff 
was  held  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Jeff's 
uncle.  Blood  was  beginning  to  cake 
on  his  face  where  the  skin  had  been 
bruised  and  broken  by  the  beating. 
His  clothes  were  torn  and  dirty,  and 
he  sagged  against  the  men  holding 
him.  The  glowing  lights  made  queer 
shadows  on  his  face  that  shifted  con- 
stantly as  the  torches  burned  down. 
I  thought  he  was  unconscious  .  .  . 
I  prayed  he  didn't  know  what  was 
happening  .  .  .  but  several  times  his 
eyes  opened,  dilated  with  animal 
terror,  glazed  with  fright.  And  then 
they  closed  again.  Finally  the  men 
finished  tying  the  noose  and  slipped  it 
pver  Buff's  head.  I  think  I  screamed 
out  to  them  to  stop.  I  hope  I  tried 
to  stop  it,  but  the  men  paid  no  at-' 
tention  to"  me1  as  three  of  them  took 
hold  of  the  free  end  of  the  rope, 
dangling  behind  Buff's  back  and 
pulled  it.'  'There  was  a  sharp  jerk 
as  Buff  Was  thrown  'Off  his  feet,  and 
then  only  a  steady  rising.  They  tied 
the  end  of  the  rope  to  the  thick  trunk 
of  the  tree.  And  they  left,  the  light 
of  their  torches  ground  out  in  the 
grass.  I  was  alone,  under  the  tree. 
Continued  on  page  20. 
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DID  YOU  SAY  ADOLESCENT? by  Priscilla  Hendry x,  '46 


I,  Fran  Donley,  never  thought  it  could  happen  to  me. 
Oh,  I've  had  my  share  of  puppy  loves  and  summer  ro- 
mances, but  nothing  serious  ever  came  of  them.  My  big 
sister,  Ginger,  who  is  twenty-one,  has  always  had  the 
exciting  affairs  d'amour.  (Pardon  my  French,  but 
Mam'selle  at  school  says  that  what  I  need  is  practice.) 

I  am  really  old  for  my  age,  but  Mother  and  Ginger 
have  failed  to  see  it  yet,  and  continue  to  treat  me  like  an 
overgrown  puppy.  True,  I  am  a  good  five  inches  taller 
than  Ginger,  but  that's  because  she  is  very  petite.  When 
she  wears  her  spike  heels  and  I  wear  flats,  I  really  don't 
look  so  awfully  big.  What  I  don't  like  is  the  silly  giggle 
that  always  follows  after  Ginger  introduces  me  as  her 
""not-so-little-sister,  Frannie."  Personally,  I  think  tall 
girls  are  much  more  striking,  once  they  get  over  the  fall- 
ing up  the  stairs  stage. 

But  maybe  I'd  better  go  back  to  last  Saturday  after- 
noon and  really  tell  this  story  from  the  beginning.  As 
usual,  I  was  puttering  around  the  house,  checking  things 
off  on  the  list  of  odd  jobs  that  my  father  always  leaves 
for  me  on  the  Saturday  morning  breakfast  table.  You 
see,  I've  kind  of  taken  over  the  odd  job  department  since 
my  brother  David  left  for  the  Navy.  I  had  just  finished 
sweeping  the  cellar  floor  and  was  having  a  little  snack 
when  the  telephone  rang.  Chewing  fast  on  my  last  big 
bite  of  peanut  butter  sandwich,  I  went  to  answer  it. 

Waiting  for  my  "Hello"  was  a  male  voice  asking  to 
speak  to  Ginger  Donley,  please.  After  a  futile  attempt 
to  un-stick  the  peanut  butter  from  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
I  replied  that  she  was  out  for  the  afternoon.  Sounding  a 
little  perturbed,  the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
then  asked  to  speak  to  Dave,  please.  I  hated  to  be  so 
discouraging,  but  I  hastened  to  inform  the  voice  that 
David  is  at  New  London,  learning  the  ups  and  downs  of 
a  submarine. 

By  this  time,  the  other  half  of  the  conversation  was 
becoming  frankly  annoyed.  Finally  he  asked,  "Well, 
who  is  this  speaking?" 

"This  is  Fran  Donley.     Can  I  take  a  message?" 

"This  is  Bob  Wagner,  Fran.  I'm  home  on  a  fourteen 
day  leave,  and  I  thought  I'd  drop  up  and  see  your  family 
this  afternoon.  Uh  .  .  .  how  soon  do  you  expect  Ginger 
back?" 

Mental  pictures  of  a  well-built,  blond  young  man 
were  skipping  through  my  mind  as  I  tried  to  think  of  an 
answer  to  give  this  former  sweetheart  of  my  sister's.  "I 
imagine  she'll  be  home  before  four-thirty,  but  I  don't 
know  for  sure.  Why  don't  you  come  over  and  wait  for 
ier?" 

"Well,  maybe  I'll  do  that.  It's  after  three  now,  and 
your  sister  might  be  earlier  than  you  expect.  If  you 
don't  mind,  I  think  that's  what  I'll  do.  See  you  in  a 
little  while  then,  Fran.     So  long." 

"Yeah,  ah  .   .   .so  long,  Bob." 

The  receiver  made  a  shaky  dive  for  its  cradle,  and  I 
sat  down,  fast,  in  the  nearest  chair.  So  Bob  Wagner,  that 
out  of  this  world  hunk  of  man,  was  home  on  leave!  I 
hadn't  seen  him  for  a  year,  but  unless  something  drastic 


had  happened  in  the  interim,  he  was  the  best  looking  guy 
this  side  of  anywhere.  It  suddenly  struck  that  he  would 
be  arriving  any  minute,  and  there  I  was,  looking  like  the 
scare-crow  in  a  vacant  lot. 

The  picture  that  greeted  me  in  my  dressing  table 
mirror  was  very  discouraging,  but  I  decided  that  soap 
and  water  and  some  pancake  makeup  would  do  a  satis- 
factory camouflage  job.  I  wasted  five  valuable  minutes 
trying  to  make  up  my  mind  which  dress  to  wear,  finally 
deciding  on  my  new  wool,  which  gives  me  a  luscious 
figure  if  I  stand  right.  After  a  short  search  through 
Ginger's  drawers,  I  found  her  coveted  rat  and  rolled  my 
hair  neatly  around  it.  Mother's  nylons  were  easy  to  find, 
and  it  was  while  I  was  putting  them  on  that  the  doorbell 
rang. 

I  hoped  that  the  tight  girdle  I  had  donned  for  the 
occasion  would  control  the  butterflies  in  my  stomach. 
This  was  my  big  moment,  and  nothing  was  going  to  ruin 
it.  I  couldn't  think  when  the  idea  had  first  struck  me, 
but  here  I  was,  dressed  like  Sunday  and  going  down  to 
meet  one  of  my  sister's  beaus.  Suddenly  it  seemed  like 
a  stupid  idea,  trying  to  impress  this  man  of  the  world, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back  then.  Putting  an  inter- 
ested-but-not-eager expression  on  my  face,  I  took  a  firm 
grip  on  my  self-control  and  went  to  let  him  in. 

What  stood  on  our  doorstep  was  so  far  beyond  my 
expectations  that  it  made  my  knees  all  watery  just  to 
look  at  him.  All  I  could  see  was  a  dazzling  smile  and  a 
shiny  pair  of  wings,  but  that  was  enough  to  render  the 
girdle  useless.  And  the  most  wonderful  part  of  it  was 
that  he  seemed  to  be  equally  impressed.  Maybe  my  idea 
was  going  to  work  after  all. 

After  the  first  awkward  moments  had  been  success- 
fully hurdled,  we  seated  ourselves  in  opposite  chairs  in 
the  living  room,  with  me  in  the  rose-colored  chair  be- 
cause it  blends  so  nicely  with  my  dress.  Also,  the  light 
isn't  so  direct  there,  and  it's  much  more  flattering  than 
sitting  by  the  windows. 

"How  do  you  like  the  Air  Corps?",  I  asked,  to  start 
the  ball  rolling. 

"It's  a  great  outfit,  all  right.  It  won't  be  long  now 
before  I  go  over  and  then  I'll  really  find  out  what  it's 
like." 

"Did  you  say  you  had  fourteen  days'  leave?" 

"Yes,  fourteen  days." 

"Oh!" 

This  snappy  bit  of  dialogue  over  with,  I  was  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  to  say  next.  I  certainly  wasn't  doing  a  very 
good  job  of  entertaining  this  fine  specimen  of  youth; 
neither  was  I  impressing  him  with  my  intelligence  and 
sophistication.  "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,"  so  I  tried 
again. 

"You're  having  nice  weather  for  your  leave.  This  is 
the  nicest  day  we've  had  in  weeks." 

"Really?  Yes,  it  certainly  is  a  nice  day.  How  soon 
do  you  think  Ginger  will  get  here?" 

That   wasn't   at   all  what  I   wanted   him  to   say,   but 
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from  his  restless  glances  out  the  window,  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  bored. 

"She's  shopping  in  town,  and  she  should  be  here 
soon." 

For  all  I  cared,  she  could  have  arrived  then.  Appar- 
ently my  first  idea  about  Bob's  being  impressed  with  my 
appearance  was  entirely  false,  and  his  complete  lack  of 
interest  now  was  most  discouraging.  But  at  last  we 
seemed  to  have  hit  on  a  subject  that  interested  him.  He 
was  really  talking  now,  and  though  it  was  about  Ginger, 
I  was  glad  to  know  he  could  talk. 

"Has  she  changed  any,  Fran?  I'll  never  forget  that 
pretty  wavy  hair  and  those  cool  green  eyes." 

I  always  thought  Ginger's  eyes  were  yellow,  but  if  he 
enjoyed  thinking  they  were  green,  I  was  willing  to  play 
along. 

"She's  just  as  cute  as  ever,  only  she  has  put  on  quite 
a  bit  of  weight  in  the  last  few  months."  That,  thought 
I,  will  get  him. 

"Good.     That's  the  way  I  like  'em,  teasingly  plump." 

Well,  if  that  wasn't  a  direct  slam  at  me,  I  don't  know 
a  direct  slam  when  I  see  one.  I  am  definitely  the  slender, 
tender,  and  tall  type. 

This  time  it  was  Bob  who  was  asking  the  question. 
"What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  lately,  Fran?" 

Ah,  at  last  he  was  showing  a  little  interest,  in  my  di- 
rection, even  if  it  was  just  to  make  conversation. 

"There  have  been  lots  of  dances  at  the  University  be- 
cause of  all  the  Navy  V-12's.  And  with  the  Army  camp 
so  near,  there  are  lots  of  week  end  passes,  so  I've  been 
awfully  busy." 

Well,  there  were  week  end  passes  and  V-12  dances 
and  I  hadn't  actually  said  that  I  went  to  them.  The  only 
reason  I  hadn't  was  that  Mother  thought  I  was  too  young. 
Bob  was  looking  more  interested  and  impressed  by  this 
time. 

"Then  you  really  date  now,  Fran?" 

"Why  certainly.  I'd  hate  to  have  to  add  up  the  num- 
ber of  dates  I've  had  in  the  past  year."  And  I  would, 
too,  because  I  know  I  could  do  it  on  two  hands. 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  pretty  good  when, 
wouldn't  you  know  it,  there  came  the  patter  of  little  feet 
on  the  porch  and  my  charming  sister  breezed  into  the 
house.  In  her  delight  at  seeing  Bob,  I  was  gratefully 
overlooked,  but  it  didn't  take  her  long  to  find  me.  I  was 
hastily  and  stealthily  making  tracks  for  the  door  when 


Ginger  suddenly  realized  that  I  was  there. 

"Frances,  baby,  whatever  are  you  all  dressed  up  like 
that  for?" 

Bob  obligingly  came  to  my  rescue.  "Fran  has  been 
entertaining  me  while  I  waited  for  you  to  get  here." 
With  a  sly  wink  in  my  direction  he  dismissed  me  and 
aimed  all  his  ammunition  at  this  new  target. 

Once  back  in  the  peaceful  solitude  of  my  own  room, 
the  whole  idea  seemed  perfectly  ridiculous.  What  ever 
made  me  think  that  I,  a  mere  adolescent,  could  lure  a 
man  twenty-one  years  old?  Kicking  off  my  black  pumps, 
and  pulling  the  rat  from  my  hair,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  girls  should  be  born  twenty  years  old,  because 
it  is  only  then  that  they  begin  to  live,  anyhow.  Until 
that  time,  life  is  futile. 

It  felt  good  to  get  back  into  the  worn  old  jeans  and 
muddy  loafers.  At  least  I  could  feel  comfortable  in  those. 
I  was  careful  in  washing  Mother's  nylons,  because  after 
all,  she  might  still  have  them  when  I'm  twenty,  and  I 
want  them  to  be  in  good  condition. 

I  heard  the  front  door  slam  and  a  deep  silence  follow 
it,  so  I  gathered  that  the  coast  was  clear  and  made  my 
way  nonchalantly  down  the  stairs.  My  first  reaction  at 
seeing  a  familiar  smile  and  a  pair  of  shiny  wings  standing 
in  the  living  room  was  to  turn  and  run.  But  on  second 
thought,  I  decided  to  stay.  After  all,  Bob  wouldn't  know 
or  care  what  I  had  on  anyway. 

"Hi!"    I  said.     "Did  Ginger  walk  out  on  you?" 

"Yea  .  .  .  We  were  kind  of  having  a  fight  and  she 
went  off  pretty  mad.  Said  she  was  going  to  meet  that 
Don  what's-his-name,  and  that  he  would  appreciate  her." 

"Oh,  that  Don's  not  so  hot.  I  wouldn't  worry  about 
him  if  I  were  you." 

"I'm  not.  He  can  have  her  for  all  of  me.  I've  just 
been  sitting  here  thinking.  Say,  Fran,  how  about  com- 
ing for  a  little  ride  with  me?  I  have  to  go  pick  up  some 
things  for  my  mother,  and  I'd  like  some  company.  I 
waited  for  you  because  I  thought  you  might  like  to  go." 

...  So  that's  the  way  it  happened  to  me,  Fran  Don- 
ley, a  mere  adolescent.  He  only  has  a  week  more,  but 
already  I  feel  as  though  I'd  known  him  for  years.  Ginger 
isn't  speaking  to  me  except  when  necessary,  but  Mother 
has  been  perfectly  wonderful  about  the  nylons.  I  hardly 
think  they'll  last  'til  I'm  twenty,  though. 


DINNER  DATE    by  Penny  Myers,  '46 


Bang!  The  screen  door  smacked  sharply  against  the 
door  frame.  Listening  carefully,  the  little  girl  stood  on 
the  front  porch.  From  the  kitchen  the  familiar  sounds  of 
dinner  in  the  making  stirred  through  the  cool  house.  She 
heard  the  oven  door  open  and  the  rich  smell  of  roast 
beef,  dulled  to  a  faint  fragrance  as  it  lost  itself  in  the 
long  hallway  to  the  front  door,  made  her  smile  happily. 
This  was  the  time  of  day  she  loved  most  of  all. 

She  walked  softly  on  tip-toes  across  the  porch  as 
though    at    that    moment    she    was    pretending    that    she 


wasn't  there  at  all.  The  evening  sun,  still  hot,  slanted 
over  the  roof  edge  and  bit  sharply  into  the  porch  steps. 
Carefully  avoiding  a  raised  nail  on  the  edge  of  the  top 
step,  the  child  sat  down  and  daintily  smoothed  the  short 
skirt  of  her  blue  cotton  dress  over  her  bare  knees. 

She  leaned  forward  eagerly,  her  eyes  searching  the 
empty  street.  Only  faintly  disappointed,  because  she 
hadn't  made  all  her  wishes  yet,  she  sighed  in  pseudo- 
despair  and  shut  her  eyes  very  tight. 

"I  wish  that  affer  I  count  to  five  and  open  my  eyes 
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he  will  come.  One  —  two  —  three  —  four  —  five — Now!" 
Quickly  her  anxious  eyes  swept  the  street.    It  was  empty. 

Patiently  putting  off  her  best  wish,  which  almost 
always  worked,  she  leaned  back  against  the  railing  post 
and  pretended  that  she  had  no  interest  at  all  in  the 
street.  A  lazy  fly  landed  on  the  tip  of  her  nose.  She 
looked  at  it  cross-eyed,  just  for  fun,  and  then  swatted  at 
it  suddenly  and  missed  as  usual. 

The  warm  sun  felt  good  on  her  legs.  She  pushed  her 
fingers  on  them,  hard,  and  then  lifted  her  hands  quickly 
to  watch  the  white  imprints  flood  with  tan.  Hugging 
herself  tight,  her  chin  pushing  into  her  knees,  she  smelled 
her  warm  dry  flesh.  Her  finger  wandered  over  a  scratch 
on  her  leg  and  she  picked  at  it  eagerly,  then  hastily  wiped 
the  little  drops  of  blood  on  the  underside  of  her  dress. 

Now  straightening  up  once  more,  she  was  almost 
happy  to  see  the  street  still  empty.  She  would  be  able 
to  perform  the  last  ritual  of  the  game.    She  shut  her  eyes. 

"At  this  very,  very  moment  he  is  coming  around  the 
corner.  He's  now  at  the  big  tree — how  in  front  of  Mar- 
tin's house.    I'll  count  just  five— one — two — three — four — 


five.    Alzabeelzebub!     Harem-scarem!     Presto-chango!" 

"Well,  who's  that  beautiful  princess  sitting  on  my 
castle  steps?" 

The  little  girl  squeezed  her  eyes  shut  as  tight  as  she 
could  and  she  clutched  at  the  step  so  hard  that  her 
knuckles  showed  white.  But  she  mustn't  spoil  the  game, 
not  now.  She  must  hold  her  quivering  little  body  very 
still  until  her  father  stood  right  in  front  of  her  and  she 
could  feel  his  shadow  cross  her  legs. 

"Why,  she's  sleeping!  I  shall  kiss  her  and  carry  her 
away  with  me." 

She  heard  him  turn  in  at  the  front  walk  and  then 
start  slowly  up  the  five  wooden  steps.  This  was  the 
hardest  part.  She  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  and 
her  feet  wanted  to  jump  up  and  down  to  plead  with  him 
to  hurry. 

At  last  she  smelled  her  daddy's  smell  and  she  felt  his 
rough  beard  rubbed  playfully  against  her  smooth  cheeks. 
She  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck.  This  was  what  she  had  waited  for.  Daddy  was 
home! 


SELF  SERVICE  SAGA by  Ruth  Teplitz,  '46 


I  used  to  have  an  inferiority  complex  about  shopping 
for  groceries.  Every  time  I'd  go  shopping  for  Mom,  a 
clerk  would  pass  off  on  me  a  bum  plum  or  a  sad  apple. 
Something  was  always  rotten. 

This  summer  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the 
ins  and  outs  of  correct  shopping  techniques.  For  when 
one's  mother  falls  down  the  steps  and  is  laid  up  for  a 
good  three  weeks,  one  just  has  to  adjust  one's  self  to 
the  situation.  Housecleaning,  meals,  dishes  were  a  cinch 
— compared  to  shopping. 

I  soon  learned  that  an  A  &  P  is  the  best  place  to  shop. 
Instead  of  having  a  clerk  in  a  small  store  toss  a  half 
dozen  peaches  into  a  bag  so  fast  that  all  you  see  is  a 
streak  of  yellow — and  then  you  see  the  dark  brown  spots 
when  you  get  home — in  the  A&P  you  are  cheerfully 
ignored  till  it  comes  time  to  pay  up. 

You  select  your  own  apples,  potatoes,  or  what-have- 
you;  deposit  them  in  a  bag  which  you  have  grabbed  from 
a  nearby  shelf;  and  hand  them  to  the  uniformed  girl 
standing  beside  the  scale.  She,  operating  like  a  piece  of 
machinery,  weighs  your  purchases,  quotes  the  prices,  and 
jots  them  down  with  a  purple  crayon  on  the  outside  of 
your  bag.  You  then  toss  your  bags  into  your  little  wire 
pushcart  and  forge  on  to  the  next  counter.  The  only 
trouble  with  this  system  is  that  you  yourself  are  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  the  product.    You  picked  it  out. 

Can  you  tell  if  a  cantaloupe  is  under-ripe,  just  ripe, 
or  over-ripe  merely  by  looking  at  it?  Can  you  thump  a 
watermelon  and  tell  by  the  flat  or  hollow  tone  of  the 
thump  if  the  watermelon  is  solid?  I  could  never  remem- 
ber whether  the  melon  should  sound  flat  or  hollow.  But 
I  went  around  thumping  watermelons,  smelling  canta- 
loupes, and  pinching  peaches.  It  might  not  have  done 
much  good  as  far  as  choice  of  product  was  concerned, 


but  it  did  make  an  impression  on  my  fellow  shoppers. 

One  day  while  I  was  smelling  all  the  cantaloupes  on 
display  (if  they  don't  smell,  then  they're  not  ripe)  at 
least  five  women  who  had  been  gazing  idly  around  the 
store  rushed  over  to  my  counter  and  began  wildly  smell- 
ing cantaloupes.     The  power  of  suggestion! 

The  wire  pushcarts  you  dump  your  parcels  into  are 
certainly  convenient,  but  it  takes  real  skill  to  maneuver 
one  of  these  around.  Driving  ability  doesn't  help  a  bit. 
You  usually  get  stuck  in  a  corner,  get  ready  to  put  'er  in 
reverse,  and  then  remember  there's  no  gear  shift.  Though 
the  cart  is  supposed  to  go  only  forward  and  backward, 
the  wheels  have  a  tendency  to  go  sideways.  I  had  on 
the  average  of  two  collisions  a  day,  but  none  were  seri- 
ous enough  to  make  me  regret  that  I  hadn't  taken  out  ac- 
cident insurance. 

There  was  always  a  treasure  hunt.  The  pot  of  gold 
usually  took  the  form  of  soap  chips,  jello,  or  tuna  fish. 
I  guess  I  was  getting  to  be  somewhat  of  an  extrovert. 
I'd  dash  up  to  total  strangers  who  almost  skipped  along 
the  street  as  they  tightly  clasped  to  their  bosoms  a  box 
of  Super  Suds,  and  I'd  pant,  "Pardon  me,  but  where  did 
you  get  the  soap  flakes?"  I  never  did  find  any  Jello — 
and  the  one  time  I  discovered  tuna  fish,  I  didn't  have  any 
points  with  me. 

It  is  very  easy  to  get  into  an  A&P,  but  just  try  to 
get  out.  There  are  about  five  different  turnstiles  where 
you  supposedly  can  get  your  bill  and  depart,  but  it  seems 
to  be  Atlantic  and  Pacific's  policy  never  to  have  more 
than  two  of  these  operating  at  the  same  time.  So  you 
stand  in  a  long  line.  The  woman  in  front  of  you  can't 
find  her  money  or  her  points  and  her  shopping  bag  springs 
a  leak  when  she  finally  has  got  all  her  bundles  tucked  in. 
And  when  you  have  paid  your  bill,  tripped  over  some- 
body's stray  child  and  are  out  on  the  sidewalk  trying  to 
remember  where  you  parked  the  car,  you  suddenly  re- 
member you  forgot  the  bread.    Ah  well,  crackers  again! 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 


All  letters  to  the  Editors  must  be 
signed. Names  will  be  withheld  from 
publication  upon  request. 


Concerning  May  Day 

To  the  Editors: 

Fear  not,  dear  editors,  this  is  not 
a  letter  of  complaint.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  bit  of  a  suggestion! 
Someone  had  a  brilliant  idea  today 
about  May  Day  and  I  am  passing  it 
on  to  you,  for  I  know  you  will  keep 
it  rolling.  Many  of  us  who  saw  the 
pictures  of  May  Day  were  enthralled 
by  the  pageantry  and  costumes,  but 
felt  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  was 
wasted  dancing. 

This  statement  will  no  doubt  raise 
a  clamor,  something  like  this,  "But 
May  Day  wouldn't  be  May  Day  if  it 
weren't  for  the  dancing  and  the 
strict  adherence  to  tradition."  Now 
that  is  just  the  trouble!  Tradition  is 
a  fine  thing,  but  why  be  a  slave  to 
it?  Let's  change  May  Day! 

Keep  the  May  Queen  and  have  her 
crowned  as  always  beneath  the  May 
Pole  by  Robin  Hood.  Then — and  this 
is  the  innovation — let  the  Queen  and 
her  court  join  the  spectators  and 
watch  a  performance  of  Shakes- 
peare's "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
which  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
queen.  All  can  be  done  outside  beau- 
tifully, and  don't  you  agree  that 
PCW  would  have  a  May  Day  to  do 
her  honor! 

Sincerely, 

Emily  Sawders. 


Dormitory  Work 

Dear  Editors: 

Though  we  dormitory  students  pay 
over  $900  tuition,  we  are  expected 
to  do  work  in  the  kitchen  that  stu- 
dents in  other  colleges,  paying  less 
tuition  do  not  have  to  do.  When  we 
were  asked  to  keep  our  own  rooms 
clean,  we  did  not  object  too  strenu- 
ously, but  we  do  object  to  working 
in  the  college  dining  room. 

We  know  that  the  end  of  the  war 
didn't  solve  the  help  problem,  but 
we  do  feel  that  some  remedy  could 
be  found  for  the  situation  if  both 
students  and  administration  put  their 
heads  together  and  really  tried  to 
work  it  out. 

Hopefully, 

H.  A. 

The  Student  Lounge 

Dear  Editor: 

Our  new  student  lounge  is  in  a 
bright,  cheerful,  comfortable,  large, 
airy  room.  It  is  conveniently  situated, 
has  cigarette  and  coke  machines,  a 
piano,  and  a  bulletin  board.  The 
snack  bar  is  coming.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  students  do  not  like 
the  lounge. 

From  the  first  day  of  school  com- 
plaints were  voiced.  The  students  de- 
plore the  lack  of  privacy.  The  lounge 
is  too  near  the  entrance  of  Berry 
Hall.  The  first  impression  that  the 
visitor  to  PCW  has  is  a  smoke 
filled  room  and  noisy  girls.  Even  the 
alumnae  who  have  come  back  to 
school  say  that  they  prefer  the  old 
den  and  smoker  to  our  new  lounge. 
They  offer  the  same  reason — lack  of 
privacy.  At  lunch  time  especially 
there  is  utter  confusion  in  the  cafe- 
teria because  of  the  lounge,  and  in 
the  lounge  because  of  the  cafeteria. 
The  students  feel  that  in  a  school 
of  this  size  there  should  be  a  room 
just  for  them. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  this 
situation?  M.  E. 

Did  You  Say  PCW? 

To  the  Editor: 

Why  does  PCW  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  Vassar,  Smith  and 
Wellsley.  For  almost  four  years  my 
Senior  classmates  and  I  have  had  to 
explain  over  and  over  just  what 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is. 
I've  heard  it  seriously  called  every- 
thing from  some  sort  of  government 
project  to  a  teachers'  normal  school 
by  people  who  should  know  better. 


Pittsburghers  who  read  the  society 
page  in  the  newspaper  know  about 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
Those  who  know  PCWites  know 
about  Pennsylvania  College  for  Wom- 
en. But  no  one  else  even  knows  the 
school  exists.  We  who  go,  and  have 
gone,  to  PCW  are  justly  proud  of  its 
rating  as  an  accredited  college.  We 
are  proud  of  our  contests  and  cre- 
ative ability.  It  is  maddening  and 
heart-breaking  to  hear  small,  non- 
accredited  college  students  scorn 
PCW. 

Its  time  PCW  is  known  from  Maine 
to  California.  We've  got  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  campuses  in  the  coun- 
try, one  of  the  best  faculties  and  a 
grand  student  body.  Now  what  we 
need  is  good  nation-wide  publicity. 
Let's  start  now.  What  could  be  bet- 
ter than  our  May-Day  Celebration. 
Put  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Maid 
Marian  on  the  cover  of  Life  this 
spring.  Wake  the  nation  up  with  a 
bang  to  the  existence  of  PCW. 

D.  G. 

Community  Fund 

My  dear  Editors: 

This  letter  is  directed  to  all  those 
who  had  a  stake  in  the  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  includes  all  of  us. 

What  contribution  we  give  .  .  . 
whether  small  or  large  .  .  .  must 
come  directly  from  us.  Mom's  and 
Dad's  contributions  are  their  own 
business.  Let's  do  without  something 
(that's  a  laugh)  if  we  must,  but 
above  all,  give! 

What  a  pity  it  would  be  if  we,  here 
at  PCW,  the  most  fortunate  girls  in 
the  world  today,  defeated  our  pur- 
pose and  principles  of  a  rich  life, 
upon  which  we  exist,  by  not  reaching 
our  quota. 

Sincerely, 

Lulu  Copetas. 

HIGHWAY   96 

Continued  ' 
listening  to  the  soft  moaning  of  the 
branch    as    it    gave    on    the    faintly 
swinging  weight  of  Buff's  body. 

I  left  Winchester  as  soon  as  Mam 
thought  I  was  well  enough  to  travel, 
and  I  have  lived  here  in  Memphis 
ever  since.  I  miss  my  town;  I  long 
to  go  back  to  be  with  my  family  once 
more.  But  Winchester  is  filled  with 
awful  memories.  And  to  reach  it  I 
would  have  to  drive  down  Highway 
96,  the  highway  which  bisects  Miss- 
issippi .  .  .  and  the  road  around 
Winchester  is  a  witness  to  what  I 
did. 
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Thanksgiving  Vacation 

From  12:30  Wednesday,  November 

23 

To  8:30  Monday,  November  26 

Objectives  of  PCW 


The  following  objectives  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  composed  by  a  faculty  committee,  are  compre- 
hensive and  ideal.  They  should  be  the  objectives  of  all 
modern  colleges. 

So  far,  however,  they  are  merely  words.  The  prac- 
tical tools  needed  to  make  these  objectives  effective  are 
yet  to  be  decided.  The  administration  and  faculty  are 
now  going  to  study  the  curriculum,  and  will  make  any 
changes  necessary  to  carry  them  out. 

OBJECTIVES    OF   PENNSYLVANIA   COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN 

The  study  of  significant  knowledge  within  the  follow- 
ing areas  is  required  of  each  student: 

1.  A  study  of  man  as  a  human  organism. 

2.  A  study  of  the  universe  he  inhabits. 


3.  A  study  of  his  social  relationships. 

4.  A  study  of  his  aesthetic  achievements. 

5.  A  study  of  his  attempt  to  organize  his  experience. 
Since  wisdom  is  based  upon  knowledge  but  expresses 

itself  in  effective  thought  and  action,  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  certain  fundamental  abilities,  be- 
liefs and  attitudes. 

The  abilities  which  a  student  is  expected  to  acquire 
are: 

1.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly  in  speech  and 
writing. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  with  critical  insight  and  imagi- 
nation. 

3.  The  ability  to  seek  out  sources  of  information  ade- 
quate to  the  task  involved. 

4.  The  ability  to  remember  selectively  and  precisely. 

5.  The  ability  to  observe  with  care  and  discrimination. 

6.  The  ability  to  concentrate  on  a  given  problem  until 
an  adequate  conclusion  is  reached. 

7.  The  ability  to  make  unbiased,  objective  judgments, 
based  upon  knowledge. 

8.  The  ability  to  synthesize  and  correlate. 

9.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  creatively. 

10.  The  ability  to  respond  to  beauty. 

11.  The  ability  to  apportion  one's  time  wisely  and  to  use 
it  productively. 

12.  The  ability  to  live  and  to  cooperate  with  others. 

The  beliefs  fundamental  to  democratic  society  whose 
validity  the  student  should  learn  to  recognize  and  act 
upon  are: 

1.  That  the  individual  is  an  object  of  dignity,  deserv- 
ing understanding  and  sympathetic  consideration. 

2.  That  men  are  social  beings  whose  interests  are  vitally 
interdependent. 

3.  That  human  institutions  and  laws  are  a  product  of 
common  agreement,  and  every  individual  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  their  support  and  constant  improve- 
ment. 

4.  That  all  significant  human  endeavor  issues  from  a 
concern  for  the  truth. 

The  socially  constructive  attitude  which  the  student 
is  expected  to  express  in  his  living  are: 

1.  Perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

2.  Integrity  in  thought  and  action. 

3.  Courage  to  take  the  initiative. 

4.  Critical  appraisal  of  one's  abilities  and  achievements. 

5.  Understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  other  races 
and  cultures. 

6.  Eagerness  to  develop  spiritual  insight. 
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MARY  OF  SCOTLAND        MAY  DAY  POSTPONED 
Speech  Majors'  Production 


You  could  hear  the  applause  ring- 
ing out  over  the  campus  from  PCW's 
"Little  Theater"  in  Berry  Hall  as  the 
last  curtain  fell  on  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Mary  of  Scotland — and  we 
hope  Campana  Balm's  "First  Nighter" 
won't  mind  the  plagarization!  All  we 
PCWites  loved  our  Speech  Majors' 
production  of  Maxwell  Anderson's 
dramatization  of  Scotland's  unhappy 
queen.  But  said  lady  is  much  more 
fortunate  than  most  crowned  heads, 
for  now  she  is  an  unforgettable  fig- 
ure in  PCW's  history. 

Everyone  knows  at  least  something 
about  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart,  for  six 
years  Queen  of  Scotland,  but  Max- 
well Anderson  took  Mary  out  of  the 
category  of  hateful  individuals  who 
lived  merely  to  give  us  things  to 
learn  about  them,  and  created  a  very 
real  woman  moving  through  a  world 
of  real  people,  who  lose  their  famous 
identity  in  becoming  human  individ- 
uals to  us — and,  in  doing  this,  Mr. 
Anderson  gave  the  cast  of  the  play 
opportunity  to  prove  again  the  great 
capacity  of  the  Speech  Department* 
for  putting  on  excellent  shows. 

The  costumes  were  beautiful,  rich 
and  be-jeweled  in  the  real  Eliza- 
bethan manner — we  choked  back  the 
impulse  to  run  backstage,  snatch 
them  up,  and  play  "dress-ups"  to  our 
hearts'  desire.  The  make-up  and 
lighting  completely  transformed  the 
girls  we  know  so  well  into  strangers 
of  four-hundred  years  ago.  More 
than  a  mention  of  the  acting  would 
fill  up  every  page  of  this  Arrow  so 
brief  bouquets  of  several  dozen 
orchids  to  Penny  Myers,  Mary; 
Chickie  Sawders.  Elizabeth:  Jane 
Campbell,  Both  well:  Lulu  Copetas, 
John  Knox;  Ronnie  Staples,  Darn- 
ley;  Norma  Trozzo,  Rizzio — and 
(since  the  November  winds  whisked 
away  with  our  list  of  characters,  and 
we're  very  "lost"  in  who's  who)  con- 
gratulations on  everyone's  wonderful 
performance.  Along  with  you,  we 
thank  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  Evan- 
son  for  the  staging  and  direction  of 
Mary.  We've  got  a  Broadway  in  our 
own  front  yard! 


GID  AS 

Your  Florist 

3719  Forbes  Street 
MAyflower  or  SChenley  1300 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Activities 
Council,  faculty,  and  class  presidents. 
Dr.  Anderson  presented  some  of  the 
problems  which  make  May  Day 
impractical  this  year:  writing  a  script 
for  such  a  huge  production  is  too 
difficult  to  be  started  so  late  in  the 
year;  costumes  and  materials  are 
next  to  impossible  to  buy  or  make; 
the  Speech  Department,  students  and 
faculty,  are  already  overburdened 
with  the  play  productions  that  are 
to  be  staged  soon.  Besides  these  con- 
crete problems,  several  members  of 
the  faculty  felt  that  perhaps  May 
Day  was  being  forced  upon  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  best  to  have  May  Day 
when  there  is  no  divided  opinion 
about  its  advisability.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  committee  voted 
against  an  "All  College"  May  Day 
to  be  given  in  1946.  We  felt  that  the 
students  would  prefer  to  wait  a  year 
rather  than  give  a  mediocre  produc- 
tion this  year. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  three 
under  classes  vote  immediately  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  favor  of 
a  May  Day  to  be  held  in  1947.  If 
the  answer  is  "yes,"  we  begin  the 
script  right  away  —  and  next  fall 
we'll  be  able  to  start  casting  for  one 
of  the  best  May  Days  ever  given  at 
PCW.  We  hope  the  seniors  may  come 
to  this  production  with  great  pride 
as   alumnae! 

NEW  PCW  CATALOGUE 

Our  annual  catalogue  and  annual 
view  book  have  been  combined  into 
one  publication  this  year.  The  book 
will  soon  be  ready  for  Miss  Sloan 
to  take  with  her  on  her  visits  to  pro- 
spective students.  The  students,  who 
are  usually  shown  less  recent  mate- 
rial on  the  school  will  see  PCW  in 
it's  up-to-date  form.  We  of  PCW 
will  also  benefit  by  the  previews  of 
next  year's  courses.  Although  all 
courses  have  not  been  definitely  es- 
tablished we  can  be  more  foresight- 
ed  in  planning  our  college  curri- 
culum. 

The  factual  tone  of  previous  pub- 
lications has  given  way  to  a  conver- 
sational, informal  style  which  is 
more  exoressive  of  PCW  with  its 
characteristic  friendly  atmosphere. 
It  will  give  students  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  their  four  year  college  term. 
Sixteen  pases  of  pictures  will  illus- 
trate the  activities,  the  buildings, 
and  the  class  work. 


COLOR  DAY 

Seniors  Set  Record 
Four  Years— Four  Wins 

The  Seniors  did  it  again!!!  The 
Song  Contest  has  come  and  gone  once 
more  and  the  Seniors  have  been  vic- 
torious. Thursday,  November  8 
marked  the  fourth  year  the  Class  of 
'46  has  won  the  Song  Contest.  Never 
before  has  this  been  done.  This 
year's  prize  winning  songs  were 
"Rendezvous  With  a  Memory"  and 
"Alma  Mater." 

Madame  Trentoni  (alias  Mrs.  Evan- 
son,  Chairman  of  the  Judges)  said,  as 
she  awarded  the  prize,  that  the  deci- 
sion was  a  hard  one  to  make  since 
the  classes  were  all  very  good.  The 
Junior  Class  received  honorable  men- 
tion for  their  songs  "Pride"  and  "The 
Ghost  of  Berry  Hall."  Each  of  the 
classes  had  to  sing  the  "Seal  Song" 
for  the  college  song. 

The  judges,  Mrs.  Evanson.  Mrs. 
Ayars,  Mrs.  Shirley,  Dr.  Piel  and  Dr. 
Zetler,  judged  the  class  performance 
and  the  merits  of  the  songs  by  the 
point  system.  The  words  and  music 
counted  four  points,  with  four  more 
points  given  for  adaptability  to  col- 
lege singing.  Presentation  added  two 
more  points.  From  the  total  of  25 
points  which  each  judge  had,  five 
points  went  for  the  "Seal  Song"  and 
ten  for  each  original  song. 

But  the  Song  Contest  was  only  part 
of  Color  Day.  It  was  also  the  day  on 
which  the  Freshmen  were  formally 
recognized  as  the  Class  of  '49.  They 
had  spent  six  weeks  faithfully  attend- 
ing orientation  classes  and  had  suc- 
cessfully passed  their  activities 
exams. 

Lucy  Beale,  president  of  the  Junior 
Class,  presented  Jean  Riihioma, 
chairman  of  the  Freshman  Class,  with 
a  bouquet  of  red  roses  and  white 
mums.  These  flowers  symbolized  the 
colors  that  the  Class  of  '45  had  en- 
trusted to  their  sister  class  to  hold  in 
sale-keeping  for  the  Class  of  '49.  As 
hei  personal  symbol  of  her  admission 
into  the  class,  each  Freshman  was 
given  a  tiny  red  and  white  ribbon. 


Compliments  of 

The  VALVOLINE 
OIL  CO. 


BUTLER,  PA. 
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MENTOR  CENTER 


HONOR  CHAIRMAN  REPORTS: 

Honor  Court  Working  Overtime 


Mrs.  Alice  E.  Hansen 

Librarian 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  thirty- 
seven  lectures  in  three  days?  Sounds 
dull  and  prosaic  in  writing  but  in 
reality  the  45th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Harrisburg  last  week, 
was  an  unusual  experience.  Most 
conferences  are  a  concoction  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  sectional  group  ses- 
sions, sightseeing  tours,  free  after- 
noons and  social  events,  but  this 
year's  library  meeting  was  different. 
Patterned  after  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  Forums,  music  was  the 
only  recreational  feature  and  all  ses- 
sions were  open  to  all  members  of 
the  association.  The  program  was 
built  around  the  theme,  "The  Library 
in   a  Changing  World." 

Some  of  the  speakers  delivered 
strictly  informative  lectures,  others 
made  witty  and  amusing  talks  and 
a  few  spoke  facetiously  and  serious- 
ly on  professional  matters.  Major 
Henry  M.  Gross,  Acting  State  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  and  Dr. 
G.  Franklin  Stover  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  spoke  on 
library  aid  to  servicemen,  Marie  Van 
Horn,  Sociologist  from  York,  dis- 
cussed "Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
the  Library,"  while  a  number  of 
librarians  enlarged  on  the  theme, 
"What  Makes  the  Library  Tick?" 
Young  minds  were  not  forgotten. 
Author  Elsie  Singmaster  spoke  on 
"History  for  the  Young  Reader," 
Miss  Betterly  of  the  State  Library 
expounded  entertainingly  on  "The 
Comics"  and  the  "Teen  Age  Book 
Show,"  a  film  prepared  by  Pocket 
Books  was  shown  to  the  group. 

The  highlight  of  the  conference, 
however,  was  reached  when  Norman 


Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  any 
man    who   violates    the   Honor    Code 

of  the  Cadet  Corps  of  Wer.t  Point 
almost  invariably  resigns  in  order 
to  escape  the  contempt  of  his  fellows. 
We  are  told  that  back  in  the  days 
when  the  Honor  Code  of  West  Point 
was  brought  into  being,  a  committee 
of  cadets  called  the  "Vigilantes"  en- 
forced the  Code.  The  membership  of 
this  committee  was  secret  as  were  its 
meetings  and  proceedings.  Violators 
of  the  Honor  Code  were  simply  es- 
corted to  the  gate  or  put  on  a  passing 
freight  train! 

Just  as  this  business  of  Honor 
means  a  lot  to  everyone  there — Honor 
at  the  Military  Academy  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  single  thing 
— so  Honor  means  a  lot  to  most  of  us 
at  PCW. 

We  who  have  experienced  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  Honor  System  have 
tried  to  pass  on  the  good  feeling 
that  comes  to  an  organization  and 
to  the  individuals  in  it  when  a  stu- 
dent trusts  everyone  else  and  every- 
one trusts  her.  Haw  efficient  and  con- 
venient was  our  community  of  Hon- 
or! 

Most  of  us  are  convinced  that 
trustworthiness  and  dependability  go 
hand  in  hand,  that  if  you  don't 
possess  these  qualities  you  seldom 
succeed  in  any  walk  of  life.  What 
better  way  to  form  these  life  habits 
than  by  adherence  to  a  college  Hon- 
or System? 

When  we  entered  PCW  we  pledged 


ourselves  to  be  personally  responsi- 
ble in  all  matters  pertaining  to  aca- 
demic and  social  honor  in  college.  We 
took  for  granted  that  this  meant 
every  PCW  girl — not  just  a  majority. 
This  year,  however,  we  are  finding 
that  there  are  a  few  among  us  who 
do  not  have  this  respect  for  our  tra- 
dition. Will  we  allow  this  high 
standard  of  personal  integrity  to  be 
made  light  of? 

Just  who  is  it  who  needs  to  review 
the  principles  of  our  Honor  Sys- 
tem? Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  so 
far  this  year,  Honor  Court  has  been 
working  overtime.  It  has  been  call- 
ed for  reported  violations.  But  it  has 
reason  to  believe  that  some  viola- 
tions have  not  been  reported.  Ap- 
parently we  have  forgotten  ourselves 
during  certain  quizzes  and  writtens 
— and  lab  reports!  Biology,  Spanish, 
and  Philosophy  classes  please  take 
notice! 

Some  of  us — in  our  own  best  in- 
terests and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  entire  student  body  will  have  to 
form  new  habits.  Collective  opinion 
insists  upon  such  action.  The  Honor 
System  is  bigger  than  any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals.  And  just  as 
at  West  Point,  so  at  PCW  there  is  no 
place  for  anyone  who  cannot  abide 
by  the  principles  of  the  Honor  sys- 
,  tern! 

Marylou  Burckart. 
Chairman  of  the 
Honor    Committee. 


Cousins,  editor  of  The  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, "Can  Man  Survive  the  Atomic 
Age?".  Some  of  his  remarks  have 
already  appeared  in  editorials  of  the 
August  18th  and  October  13th  issues 
of  his  magazine  and  in  view  of  the 
present  conference  in  Washington  on 
the  control  of  atomic  energy,  the 
lecture  was  most  timely. 

Using  the  technique  of  the  quizz 
master,  Mr.  Cousins  solicited  the 
immediate  attention  of  his  audience 
by  asking  three  questions.  "What 
statesman  came  to  office  at  a  time 
of  great  political  and  social  upheav- 
al? What  statesman  provoked  inter- 
nal upheaval  by  charging  old  men 
with  assuming  powers  for  themselves 
that  rightfully  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple? What  country  sent  two  peace 
envoys  while  preparing  to  attack?". 
The  answers  the  speaker  wanted  are 


to  be  found  in  the  pre-Christnaas  era 
in  Greece  as  reported  by  Thucydides 
—  Solon,  Pericles  and  Sparta.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cousins,  "was  the  first, 
war  to  save  the  world  for  democracy, 
democracy  lost,  because,  the  Greek 
states  did  not  have  the  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  belief  in  common  sover- 
eignty to  transform  the  geographical 
unit  into  a  political  one." 

Two  thousand  years  later,  the 
American  experiment  took  cogniz- 
ance of  the  Greek  experience.  The- 
FEDERALIST  frequently  notes  the 
causes  and  effects  of  Greek  failure. 
Thomas  Paine  pointed  out  that 
American  experience  proved  that  di- 
verse peoples  did  not  have  to  toe 
subjugated  to  be  'brought  together, 
but  that  they  could  achieve  common 
government  through  common  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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MU  SIGMA  LAUGHS  FOR 
ITS  SUPPER 

At  the  annual  Mu  Sigma  dinner, 
new  members  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  five  minute  speech 
on  certain  profound  scientific  topics 
which  were  selected  by  the  old 
members.  The  old  members  try  to 
choose  topics  which  have  some  rela- 
tion to  the  personalities  of  each  new 
member.  Mary  Lou  Wallace  was  the 
first  speaker.  She  spoke  on  Groups 
I,  n,  HI,  a  Course  in  Analytical 
Profanity.  Since  Mary  Lou  is  well- 
versed  on  this  topic,  she  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  preparing  her  speech.  The 
audience's  only  regret  was  that  she 
didn't  give  enough  specific  examples. 

The  students  are  not  the  only  ones 
so  entitled  to  this  privilege.  Mr. 
McGraw,  the  new  Chemistry  teacher, 
and  Mrs.  Colewin,  who  now  teaches 
Biology,  were  also  given  the  chance 
to  bring  their  ideas  before  this  illus- 
trious gathering.  Mr.  McGraw  tried 
to  point  out  to  us,  Why  Victor  Meyer 
is  Dead.  After  searching  through 
all  the  obituaries  for  the  past  half 
century,  Mr.  McGraw  was  not  con- 
vinced that  Victor  Meyer  is  dead. 
However,  he  allowed  as  how  he  knew 
several  people  who  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  take  care  of  this  little 
technicality.  Mrs.  Colwin  gave  us 
an  account  of  The  Time  I  Fell  in 
Woods  Hole.  By  using  much  scien- 
tific subterfuge,  she  managed  to 
avoid  the  actual  topic.  However,  her 
talk  was  very  illuminating  as  to  the 
kind  of  people  one  meets  at  Woods 
Hole,  much  too  absent-minded  for 
our  intellectual  group. 

The  other  new  members  contrib- 
uted to  our  already  vast  store  of  in- 
formation. Alice  Kells  told  us  about 
The  Poisonality  of  Hydrogen  Sul- 
fide. She  concluded  that  the  symbol 
for  this  particular  compound  should 
be  changed  to  the  letters  PU.  Kath- 
ryn  Ciganovic  gave  her  reasons  for 
Why  I  want  to  Devise  a  New  Ana- 
lytical Balance.  Her  most  con- 
structive suggestions  were  having 
doors  which  open  and  close  when  a 
button  is  pressed  and  devising  a  bal- 
ance which  can  be  wrong  for  at  least 
one  time  out  of  ten.  Martha  Raup, 
having  made  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject for  three  years,  (as  many  of  her 
colleagues  know),  told  us  of  A 
Devious  Means  of  Carrying  Out  the 
Perfectly  Obvious  and  Straight-for- 
ward Task  of  Borrowing  Your  Neigh- 
bor's Equipment.  Elva  Braziel  con- 
vinced us  that  The  Effect  of  The  Q- 
Ray  Radiation  on  Abnormal  Science 
Majors  in  Buhl  Hall  was  practically 
synonymous  -with  immediate  ex- 
termination.    We   were   informed  by 


Ruth  DeHaven  that  no  worse  fate 
awaits  others,  after  her  work  enti- 
tled Observations  on  the  Controlled 
Examination  of  Girls  Who  Guzzle 
Fogey's  Fuzzle  From  a  Florence 
Flask." 

We  were  further  enlightened  by 
Peggy  Ann  Dodge  who  told  us  of 
The  Habits,  Occupations,  and  Food 
of  the  Lepisma  Thysanura  in  the 
Science  Library;  by  Ruth  Grasso, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  Ich  Ambis 
Urn  (Mu  Sigma  Chi  backwards)  Will 
Soon  Revolutionize  Lab  Technique; 
by  Margie  Evans,  who  revealed  The 
New  Discovery:  A  Fool-proof,  Non- 
Adherent  Stamp  Stickum. 

The  evening  was  very  successful 
due  to  these  scintillating  topics  and 
an  excellent  dinner.  In  addition  to 
the  present  members,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Miss  Marks,  Mrs.  Seitz, 
and  graduate  members  were  there. 
Unfortunately,  Ruth  Melvin,  due  to 
measles,  and  Barb  Rodgers,  due  to 
cold-feet  we  suspect,  were  not  pres- 
ent. We  were  sorry  because  they 
missed  a  most  wonderful  opportunity 
to  bring  out  new  ideas. 

Mu  Sigma  was  founded  in  1928  by 
the  student  body.  It  was  first  named 
Mu  Sigma  in  honor  of  Mary  Scott 
Skinker,  who  was  head  of  the  biology 
department.  Later,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Mu  Sigma  Chi  in  honor  of 
Marie  Sklodovska  Curie.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  is  to  foster 
scientific  interest  and  to  provide  two 
science  scholarships,  one  in  biology 
and  one  in  chemistry.  The  money 
for  these  scholarships  is  raised  by 
the  sale  of  PCW  products. 

QUOTA  BUSTERS 

PCW  has  done  it  again.  We've  gone 
"over  the  top"  of  our  quota  for  the 
Community  and  War  Fund  again. 
With  a  goal  set  at  $1,500,  Madame 
Owens  and  her  co-chairman,  Nancy 
Walters,  reached  the  grand  total  of 
$1,610  to  date.  This  total  was  reached 
with  a  100%  participation  of  the 
student  body,  the  faculty,  college 
staff,  and  employees.  Madame  Owens 
wants  to  express  her  thanks  to  the 
faculty,  student  committees.  Dr. 
Evans,  Ruth  Arnold,  Lula  Copetas, 
and  all  those  who  helped  to  make 
PCW's  campaign  a  great  success. 

The  United  War  Fund  Campaign 
had  been  in  progress  during  the 
month  of  October.  PCW,  however, 
reached  its  quota  within  the  first 
two  weeks  of  that  month  and  was 
the  first  college  in  the  city  to  go  over 
the  top  cf  its  quota  with  a  100% 
participation. 

PCW  knew  its  duty  and  has  done 
it  well.  We  are  now  known  as  "quota 
busters." 


MISS  1949HUBBA! 
HUBBA! 

Hey!  Have  you  seen  those  fresh- 
men shine?  Well,  if  you  haven't  you 
need  glasses.  And  speaking  of  glasses 
only  twenty-one  out  of  a  hundred 
and  nine  freshmen  wear  them.  A 
little  under  half  of  the  class  drinks 
coffee,  and  two  out  of  every  three 
girls  smoke.  I  rather  think  the  upper 
classmen  ought  to  be  warned,  'cause 
that  phone  ringing  business  is  more 
than  just  for  rhyme  .  .  .  since  the 
average  freshman  is  eighteen  years 
old,  has  brown  eyes,  brown  hair,  is 
five  feet  five  inches  tall,  has  a  bust 
measurement  of  thirty-four  inches, 
and  weighs  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  pounds.  None  of  the  girls  are 
married  yet,  but  with  those  speci- 
fications  all   they   need   is   time! 

As  for  the  other  than  average,  one 
girl  is  six  feet  tall,  and  one  is  four 
feet  ten  inches.  The  heaviest  weighs 
a  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds, 
and  the  lightest  weighs  eighty-six 
pounds.  The  tallest  is  not  the  heaviest 
and  the  shortest  is  not  the  lightest. 
(I'm  withholding  names  for  a  sub- 
stantial sum,  and  if  it  isn't  paid 
please  refer  to  next  month's  edition 
of  the  Arrow! 

To  be  serious  tor  a  moment,  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  freshman 
class  is  that  PCW  is  a  wonderful 
place  to  be.  The  freshmen  were  de- 
feated in  the  song  contest,  but  it  was 
a  beautiful  experience  which  gave 
the  class  its  first  idea  of  what  the 
PCW  spirit  truly  is.  The  freshmen 
really  feel  themselves  a  part  of 
PCW  now.  So  I'll  tell  you,  if  a  friend 
turns  and  asks  you  what  the  bright 
light  is,  up  on  the  hill,  just  say, 
"Why  that's  one  of  the  freshmen, 
shining    ..." 


"Why  my  dear,  you've  practically  no 
waistline  at  all!" 
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NUMBER  PLEASE! 

The  telephone  rang  in  the  cafeteria. 
"It's  a  man!"  called  the  telephone 
operator.  Surely  this  couldn't  be 
Minerva,  I  thought — then  like  the 
dawn  it  came  to  me- — Minerva  was 
gone.  I  peeked  around  the  corner  of 
the  switchboard.  There  sat  Patty 
Murphy  beaming  from  earphone  to 
earphone.  "Maybe  I  shouldn't  have 
said  that!"  she  said. 

This  is  an  interesting  person,  I  de- 
cided in  true  reporter  fashion.  I 
quickly  whipped  out  my  pen,  and  be- 
gan jotting  notes  on  my  white 
starched  dickey. 

Since  I  had  never  interviewed  any- 
one, and  Patty  had  never  been  inter- 
viewed before,  we  sat  and  looked 
blankly  at  each  other  for  the  first  five 
minutes.  Realizing  this  would  never 
do,  I  began  with  the  time-woiti 
questions. 

"Do  you  like  PCW?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Do  you  like  the  girls?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Has  anything  funny  happened 
since  you  arrived?" 

"No,"  she  answered. 

I  was  getting  nowhere.  I  was  a 
failure  as  an  interviewer.  But,  I 
stuck  by  my  guns  and  when  she 
looked  into  the  barrels  of  two  thirty- 
eight's  she  began  to  talk. 

Before  coming  to  PCW,  Patty 
worked  in  the  Union  Trust  Building 
and  also  for  the  Mellon  Stuart  Con- 
tracting Engineers.  She  likes  being 
a  switchboard  operator,  but  that  isn't 
her  ambition  by  a  long  shot.  No  sir, 
she  wants  to  get  married!  Not  sur- 
prising, is  it?  Not  right  away  though, 
you  understand.  She  has  too  much 
fun  dating  and  writing  to  a  special, 
but  not  too  special,  Marine  stationed 
in  China. 

At  one  time,  her  ambition  was  to 
be  roller  skating  champion  of  the 
United  States.  After  three  years  of 
practice,  our  little  Patty  missed  her 
mark  by  only  one  tenth  of  a  point. 
Just  think,  we  almost  had  a  celebrity 
it.  our  midst. 

And  now  gals  —  the  biggest  news! 
Patty  has  a  brother  who  is  twenty- 
four,  six  feet,  and  very  blond.  He's 
a  Chief  Radio  Officer  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  has  spent  the  last  five 
years  in  Alaska  decoding  messages 
intercepted  from  Germany.  To  top 
it  all  off — he's  expected  home  soon. 
So,  leave  your  application,  along  with 
full-sized  pictures  with  Patty  at  the 
switchboard  for  he's  not  attached! 

Don't  get  too  anxious  though  for 
you  see,  I've  already  reserved  his  first 
night. 


Tobe-Coburn   Scholarship 
Winner 


Mary  Lu  Egran,  Class  of  1945 

Mary  Lu  Egan,  one  of  last  year's 
PCW  graduates,  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Tobe-Coburn  School  of  Fash- 
ion Design  in  New  York,  and  has 
been  studying  there  for  several 
months.  The  following  excerpts  are 
taken  from  one  of  her  letters  to  the 
editors. 

.  .  .  "Just  to  make  you  know  I 
have  been  really  hitting  the  books: 
I've  seen  one  movie  and  one  play 
since  I've  been  here,  and  worn  out 
a  pair  of  shoes  going  to  Newark, 
Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  and  all  over 
New  York  on  shopping  assignments. 
I  know  the  Metropolitan,  Brooklyn. 
Modern,  New  York  Public,  Frick, 
and  Cooper  Union  museums  and  li- 
braries like  I  knew  my  own  comfort- 
able pillow  in  304  Woodland;  I've  re- 
ceived an  "A"  on  a  37  page  typed, 
fashion  history  notebook  which  in- 
cluded 15  sketches  of  costumes  from 
Egyptian  through  medieval  times;  I 
can  quote  relative  store  pri;es  and 
merits  of  rayon  panties  at  85c  and 
at  98c;  I  can  tell  you  where  the  three 
thousand  dollars  it  costs  you  to  ad- 
vertise in  Vogue  goes;  I  can  tell  you 
what  store,  in  what  paper,  on  what 
date,  advertised  any  item  of  fashion 
merchandise  since  September  1. 

"Besides  which — or  are  you  worn 
cut? — I  can  identify,  from  an  inch 
of  the  material,  the  knit,  weave, 
labric  content,  durability,  laundering 
possibilities,  and  ironing  rules,  of  any 
dress  or  coat  you  have,  and  can 
name  and  spell  correctly  all  the  Paris, 
(Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 


NIXON  INTERVIEW: 
John  Dall  of  the 
'Hasty  Heart" 

My  hand  shook  as  I  opened  the 
door  leading  into  John  Dall's  dressing 
room.  Mr.  Dall,  as  you  know,  had 
the  leading  role  in  "Hasty  Heart,"  the 
play  that  was  recently  at  the  Nixon. 
We  were  backstage,  and  the  atmos- 
phere puts  us  in  the  mood  for  the 
coming  interview. 

Joan  Colbertson,  Mary  Lou  Beery, 
and  I  gasped  when  we  entered  the 
room.  There  was  Mr.  Dall  in  a  bath- 
robe. He  grinned  at  us  in  an  em- 
barrassed way  and  asked  us  to  par- 
don his  attire. 

Mr.  Dall  started  the  conversation 
by  telling  us  that  he  was  born  in  New 
York  City.  However  he  started  his 
career  in  Panama  City  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  This  was  purely  by  acci- 
dent. It  seems  he  was  working  as  a 
janitor — anything  to  be  near  the  the- 
ater. Opening  night,  the  character 
actor  was  taken  ill  suddenly,  so  Mr. 
Dall  offered  his  services  (forcibly). 
Masked  with  spirit  gum  and  false 
hair  he  made  his  first  gallant  en- 
trance. This  was  to  be  his  last  for 
some  time;  for  his  father,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Panama  at  the  same 
time,  saw  his  performance,  .  then 
evicted  him  bodily  from  the  stage. 

During  his  high  school  years  he 
tried  out  for  several  plays,  but  was 
never  accepted.  He  started  school  at 
the  Columbia  University,  but  forsook 
higher  learning,  after  six  months,  for 
the  Theodore  Irvin  Drama  School  in 
New  York.  He  studied  there  for  two 
years. 

From  then  on  it  was  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  and  as  he  put  it,  "having  guts." 
For  experience  before  making  a  stab 
at  Broadway,  he  did  stock  work  at 
Lakewood,  Maine,  Whitefield,  and  the 
Petite  Theatre,  in  New  Orleans.  The 
perfect  way  he  pronounced  "Petite 
Theatre"  would  please  any  French 
student,  and  I  believe  even  Mme. 
Owens. 

After  stock  he  went  to  the  "Great 
White  Way,"  and  "The  Eve  of  Saint 
Mark."  From  this  time  on  he  rose 
quickly  and  surely.  He  soon  caught 
the  attention  of  Hollywood,  and  he 
headed  that  way.  After  his  screen 
test  he  sat  around  for  eight  months 
with  nothing  to  do,  but  he  was  finally 
given  the  part  of  Morton  Evans  in  the 
movie,  "The  Corn  Is  Green",  witri 
Bette  Davis. 

Upon  being  asked  whether  he  pre- 
ferred the  stage  or  the  screen,  he  said 
that  he  didn't  care  as  long  as  he  was 
(Continued  on  Page  Eleven) 
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SATURDAY  CLASSES :   TO  CUT  OR  NOT  TO  CUT 


To  cut  or  not  to  cut  on  Saturday — 
that  .  brings  up  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  Sat- 
urday classes.  To  find  out  how  the 
general  public  at  PCW  felt  about 
this,  I  set  out  at  8:30  one  cold  and 
rainy  Saturday  morning,  immunizing 
my  sweet,  innocent  soul  against  the 
stream  of  profanity  I  expected  to  en- 
counter. Equipped  with  the  impar- 
tial and  objective  mind  of  a  scientist 
in  quest  of  Truth,  I  sought  out  other 
individuals  who  were  not  blessed 
with  such  a  mind.  Here  are  the  re- 
sults! 

Dr.  Montgomery:  Anything  I  could 
say  about  Saturday  classes  would  be 
unprintable.  However,  if  you  can 
get  them  eliminated,  you  have  my 
full  consent  and  support.  Mrs. 
Shupp:  Attendance  is  poorest,  inter- 
est is  weakest,  and  the  urge  to  get 
away  is  strongest  on  Saturdays.  Be- 
sides, if  one  has  planned  anything 
for  Saturday  night,  the  whole  Sunday 
is  gone.  Dr.  Piel:  The  chief  benefit 
of  the  five  day  schedule  is  the  one 
absolutely  free  day  per  week  to  be 
used  as  the  individual  desires — for 
uninterrupted  study,  for  rest,  for 
pleasure,  and  relaxation.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace: It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  dorm 
students.  What  would  they  do  from 
Friday  night  until  Monday  morning? 
Dorm  Students'  Comment:    Oh  broth- 


er! Jean  Forncrook:  If  some  way 
could  be  found  to  fit  the  Saturday 
classes  into  the  week,  all  of  us  would 
be  more  willing  to  work  harder  dur- 
ing the  week  if  we  had  a  real  week- 
end to  look  forward  to.  When  you 
don't  get  out  until  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  have  to  spend  Sunday  get- 
ting ready  for  Monday,  there  just 
isn't  any  week-end.  Lefty  Doolittle: 
Wonderful!  So  many  of  us  have  to 
cut  them  anyway  if  we  want  to  go 
home  for  the  week-end.  Barbara 
Rodgers:  I  feel  sure  that  we'd  all 
rather  give  up  free  afternoons  to  have 
a  longer  week-end.  I'm  all  for  it. 
Eloise  Robinson:  I  think  it  would  be 
wonderful.  Sunday  is  never  enough 
time  to  do  all  that  one  has  to  do 
over  the  week-end.  Shirley  Morrow: 
I  really  think  it  would  be  great  not 
to  have  Saturday  classes.  I'd  get 
much  mors  rest  and  work  done  over 
the  week-end.  Furthermore,  Satur- 
day classes  are  rarely  prepared  for 
anyhow.  Audrey  Bigelow:  There 
would  probably  be  a  lot  less  over- 
cutting  if  Saturday  classes  were  dis- 
continued. How  many  people  ready 
want  to  get  up  and  out  early  Satur- 
day morning  for  only  one  or  two 
classes?  It  is  very  natural  to  take 
the  course  of  least  resistance  and  cul 
on  Saturday  morning.  Hilda  Fish: 
Everyone  should  have  one  day  a  week 


to  do  as  they  please.  If  there  were 
no  Saturday  classes  one  could  do 
his  work  on  Saturday  and  have 
Sunday  to  catch  up  on  all  outside  ac- 
tivities. Doc  McKee:  I  hate  'em. 
Wilma  Thomas:  Now  who  can  vote 
down  a  longer  weekend?  Chub 
Arnold:  No  Saturday  classes  would 
be  wonderful,  but  would  we  ever  set- 
tle down  come  Monday?  It's  hard 
enough  now!!  Les  Lees:  I  think  no 
Saturday  classes  would  be  wonderful, 
but  we'd  have  to  make  up  those 
classes  during  the  week  and  that 
would  make  our  daily  work  harder. 
I  think  it  would  be  worth  it,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  two  day  weekend. 
Joan  Swannie:  It  would  be  good,  but 
I  don't  see  how  we  could  do  it  with- 
out crowding  the  other  days.  Elaine 
Beyer:  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
good.  However  the  classes  would 
have  to  be  larger  and  the  week  would 
be  more  crowded.  Peggy  Dodge:  I'd 
like  a  whole  day  to  work  in  the  lab 
without  interruption. 

In  view  of  these  results  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  peo- 
ple as  well  as  teachers  do  not  !ike 
Saturday  classes.  All  we  need  now  is 
a  workable  plan  by  which  our  six- 
day  schedule  can  be  fitted  into  five 
days.  If  Pitt  can  do  it,  so  can  we. 
How  about  some  letters  to  the 
editors? 


THURBER  SCORES  AGAIN:    The  White  Deer by  Nancy  McCreery,  '47 


With  the  poor,  old,  tired  world 
nursing  a  headache  acquired  from 
such  problems  as  reconstruction, 
retribution,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
conciliation, what  better  time  for 
;he  reader  to  escape  for  an  evening 
of  enchantment  induced  by  a  real 
hcnest-to-goodness  fairy  tale.  1945 
style.  James  Thurber's  recent  Book- 
of-the-Month-Club  choice,  The  White 
Eeer,  is  a  fairy  tale  which  is  sure  to 
delight  both  children  and  adults.  The 
traditional  characters  and  situations 
are  handled  with  a  modern  touch 
which  enhances  their  popular  appeal. 

Thurber  has  written  fairy  tales  be- 
fore, Many  Moons  and  The  Great 
Quillow,  but  The  White  Deer  is 
written  on  a  much  larger  scale.  In 
the  literary  sense  it  marks  Thurber's 
emergence  from  the  role  of  the  con- 
ventional humorist  to  a  comic  artist 
of  the  top  layer.  He  appears  on  the 
American  literary  scene  as  a  more 
poetic,  witty,  and  unpredictable 
Frank  Stockton,  and  a  rival  to  Lewis 
Caroll  and  his  Alice  In  Wonderland. 
..A  new  little  fictional  world  is  created 
where  rabbits  greet  each  other  by 
tipping  their  heads   instead  of  their 


hats,  and  toadstools  sail  up  in  the 
sky  leaving  a  trail  of  black  and  pur- 
ple stars,  when  plucked  by  a  mortal 
hand. 

Literary  devices  such  as  allitera- 
tion and  denouement  are  used  to  a 
great  extent.  Blank  verse  and  rhyme 
are  inserted  in  the  narrative  at  un- 
expected moments.  And,  subtle  satire 
is  cleverly  woven  throughout  the 
story. 

In  The  White  Deer,  the  traditional 
theme  of  a  lovely  princess  transform- 
ed by  a  wicked  wituh  into  an  animal 
is  reversed.  In  this  instance,  the  ani- 
mal, a  white  deer,  is  turned  into  a 
lovely  princess  by  a  wcods  wizard, 
so  that  it  may  escape  the  hunters. 
King  Clode  and  his  three  sons,  who 
pursue  .  it  through  the  enchanted 
forest.  The  nunters,  of  course,  are 
too  gallant  to  shoot  a  beautiful  lady, 
so  they  lead  her  home  to  their  pal- 
ace. The  three  sons,  Thag.  Gallow, 
and  Jorn,  immediately  seek  her  hand 
in  marriage.  They  are  sent  off  to 
perform  perilous  labors  to  prove  their 
worth.  Whoever  returns  first  is  to 
win  the  princess. 

After  their  departure,  King  Clode, 


the  Roval  Recorder,  the  Royal  As- 
tronomer, and  the  Royal  Physician 
do  a  little  research  on  the  identity 
of  the  princess  who  can  remember 
nothing  of  her  past.  They  conclude 
that  the  creature  is  predominately 
deer,  not  princess.  According  to  most 
case  records,  ii  love  should  fail  her 
thrice,  she  would  become  a  deer  once 
more,  this  time  forever.  Thag.  Gal- 
low, and  Jorn  return  from  their  la- 
bors neck-in-neck,  so  the  test  of  true 
love  is  the  deciding  factor  in  the  faie 
cf  the  princess.  The  tale  ends  on  a 
happy  note  with  the  meting  out  of 
justice  and  the  triumph  of  love. 

The  story  is  sweet,  silly,  absurd, 
wise,  and  full  of  magic  which  only 
the  young  in  heart  can  appreciate. 
The  atmosphere  is  Disney-like,  com- 
plete with  the  familiar  Thurber  il- 
lustrations and  also  four  full-color 
pages  by  Don  Freeman.  Grandma 
will  like  it.  Junior  will  like  it.  Big 
brother,  newly  returned  from  the 
wars  will  like  it.  And,  so  will  you. 
Perhaps  The  White  Deer  is  just  what 
we  need  to  charm  us  away  from  the 
cares  of  the  day. 
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HOW  ABOUT  YOU? 

"Come,  ye  thankful  people,  come, 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest-home! 
All  is  safely  gathered  in, 
Ere  the  winter  storms  begin"  .    .    . 
Our    old    hymn    sums   up    the    spirit 
of   Thanksgiving,    but  Shirley   Ram- 
sey gives  PCW's  slant  when  she  says, 
"I'm     thankful     for     Thanksgiving!" 

V-J  Day's  a  memory;  we've  become 
bosom  pals  with  every  marble  slab 
of  Union  Station  while  waiting  for 
Bill  -  and  -  Jack  -  and  -  Johnny  - 
and  -  Jim  to  pitch  camp  in  the  old 
home  town;  we've  drooled  over  Ethyl 
NoNox  and  Land-o'-Lake's  you- 
know-what;  we've  been  champing  at 
the  bit  after  our  first  glimpse  of 
promised  post  war  nylons  .    .    . 

Now  we're  singing  "Happy  Days 
Are  Here  Again,"  and  tomorrow  we'll 
be  twice  as  thankful  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing, because  we'll  be  so  thankful 
we're  having  a  day  to  be  thankful 
about  the  things  we're  thankful  for! 

"All  the  little  things,"  says  Lulu 
Copetas,  along  with  Wayne  King, 
the  Junior  class,  and  Marie  Cohen. 

But  let's  be  more  specific  .  .  . 
Mary  Conway  says  it's  for  all  of  us 
by  being  glad  the  war's  over,  while 
Norma  Trozzo's  thankful  for  peace 
and  the  opportunity  to  keep  it. 

Proof  that  PCW's  "great  minds  run 
in  the  same  channel"  are  Betty  Rains, 
Nancy  McDonald,  Ann  McClellan, 
Jane  McCormick,  and  Elaine  Sauer- 
wein,  who  are  delirious  about  going 
home  and  sleeping  mornings  during 
vacation! 

Penny  Myers,  too,  is  counting  on 
a  rest  from  "Mary  of  Scotland,"  and 
Barbara  Work's  happy  for  vacation- 
time  to  write  up  chem  experiments — • 
eager  beaver!  Mousie  Kline's  thank- 
ing her  lucky  stars  she  doesn't  have 


post-Thanksgiving   exams! 

Betty  Anthon's  patriotic,  "I'm 
thankful  I'm  alive  and  don't  !ive  in 
Nagasaki!" 

The  "New  Life  '  is  tops  on  Margie 
Evans'  and  Jean  Yeager's  lists  of 
values  while  Ann  Watson  of  the 
"sweet-and-low"  voice  is  glad  her 
tonsils  are  now  among  the  missing! 

Betty  Fleck  big-heartedly  embraces 
the  "world  of  men,"  but  Doc  Mc 
Kee's  just  grateful  for  Johnny — and 
the   snack   bar,    of   course! 

Helen  Obermayer  completely  shat- 
ters our  idealistic  notions  by  being 
thankful  for  the  3:15  to  Philly  while 
Eva  Caloyer's  still  rejoicing  over  the 
departure  of  Roy  Rogers  from  Pitts- 
burgh! 

To  Cathy  Henderson  friends  are 
super,  and  Janice  Wilson's  going 
overboard  about  her  "wonderful 
family."  Lois  Zellers  has  family  on 
the  brain,  too — She;  the  "voice  of  ex- 
perience," is  happy  over  her  broth- 
er's wedding! 

Helen  Jane  Shriner's  been  getting 
dreamy-eyes  over  "Time  Was,"  but 
Edna  Croak's  down-to-earth  by  be- 
ing thankful  she's  lost  weight  so  she 
can  eat  gobs  of  turkey  and  pumpkin 
pie! 

Sally  Dougan  polishes  off  PCW's 
blessings  v/ith  this,  "I'm  grateful  for 
enough  to  eat"  .  .  .  She'll  get  it  this 
season  because  Uncle  Sam's  sent  all 
the  gobblers  home  to  roost,  or  roast 
— on  our  dining-room  tables! 

Margie  Record's  retort,  when  ask- 
ed what  she  was  thankful  for,  came 
from  Will  Rogers,  "All  I  know  is 
what  I  hear  from  the  loudspeakers!" 
.  .  .  We  "heerd"  over  our  crystal 
sets  this  year  that  the  holiday's  been 
scheduled,  once-and-for-all,  world- 
without-end-for  the  fourth'  Thursday 
in  November! 


MANOR  PHARMACY 

Prescription  Specialist 

1731  MURRAY  AVENUE 

HA  6000 

We  Deliver 


Thanksgiving  Vacation  ? 

I  think  that  the  Pilgrims  must  have 
had 
A  vivid  imagination, 
To  know  that  this  is  the  time  of  the 
year 
When  we  most  need   a  three-day 
vacation. 

We  fall  asleep  in  classes 

From   cramming   the   night   before 
And  we've  taken  hour  writtens 

Till  we  can  take  no  more. 

So   we   welcome   the   chance   to   get 
away 

To  home,  and  food,  and  sleep, 
To  hours  and  hours  of  leisure  time 

To  dates  that  we  can  keep. 

And  for  some  of  us  chances  to  travel 

Or  to  ententain  a  guest. 
And  for  others,  relaxation — 

Just  one  grand,  glorious  rest. 

But   then   there   are   those   who   will 
spend  the  time 

In  another  -well-known  place 
And  never  hear  a  human  voice 

Nor  see  a  human  face. 

So   someone  have   some  pity 

And  come  to  pay  a  call 
And,  mother,  send  my  turkey 

To  the  'basement  of  Buhl  Hall. 
Bea  Keister. 


HAS  SOMEONE  BEEN  EXTRA  NICE  TO  YOU  LATELY? 

Thank  Them  With  Flowers 

HIGHLAND  FLORAL  COMPANY 


East  Liberty 


MOntrose  2144 


! 
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SPORTISCOPE 

Three-way  Tie  For 
Hockey  Trophy;  Tennis 
Tournament  Rained  Out 

Competing  with  miserable  weath- 
er, perpetual  labs,  and  freshmen 
-orientation,  AA  has  managed  to 
squeeze  in  a  few  spectacular  hockey 
games  during  the  past  month. 

The  season  began  with  the  soph- 
omores keeping  the  Seniors  well 
under  control,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Frosh  Four  (meaning  four  whole 
teams,  not  players)  defeating  the 
Juniors.  The  next  Wednesday,  one 
game  was  postponed  due  to  fresh- 
men tests  and  the  Sophs  decisively 
manhandled  the  jolly  Juniors. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  a 
miracle  was  witnessed  by  those  on 
the  hockey  field!  An  antiquated  Sen- 
ior "7",  juggling  a  couple  of  suXf- 
stitutes  in  order  to  relieve  the  gals 
nearest  complete  exhaustion,  held 
the  numerous  Fresjhmen  to  a  tie! 
Not  only  tied  them,  but  maintained 
the  deadlock  for  five  extra  minutes. 
It  was  a  terrific  exhibition  of  team 
playing  on  both  sides.  A  second 
game  took  place  between  these  two. 
This  time,  the  Seniors  were  inspired 
by  dreams  of  really  'winning  a  game 
(note,  see  their  record  of  the  past 
two  years)  and  were  able  to  hold 
their  young  opponents  in  check,  3-2. 

The  final  clashes  were  scheduled 
for  Wednesday  the  seventh.  However 
the  Fates  stepped  in  and  all  was 
changed.  The  goal-mad  Seniors 
trampled  the  Juniors  and  in  an  ex- 
tremely closely  fought  contest  the 
Freshies  edged  out  the  Sophs.  Thus 
leaving  AA  with  a  three-way  tie  for 
first  place!  The  play-offs  were  deter- 
mined scientifically  by  drawing 
straws;  the  Freshmen  automatically 
advanced  to  the  finals. 

Thanks  are  in  order  to  Gene  Wal- 
lace and  her  recruits  for  feeding  all 
those  at  the  games,  and  to  the  men 
for  the  fire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tourna- 
ment, the  Army-Navy  games  to 
honor  outstanding  players  will  be 
fought.  AA  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Freshmen  for  their  splen- 
did  turn-out  —  keep   it  up! 

The  proposed  tennis  tournament 
went  under  in  a  steady  down-pour 
of  rain  and  labs.  It  will  be  run  in 
the  spring,  together  with  the  singles, 
if   there  is   sufficient   time. 


Intercollegiate  Sports: 


PCW  VISITS  LAKE  ERIE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 


Early  Saturday  morning  thirteen 
PCWites  and  Miss  Maclachlan  head- 
ed northwest,  eager  to  win  a  hockey 
game  and  doubtful  about  the  weather. 
Two  cars  and  a  station  wagon  were 
loaded  to  the  roof  with  hockey  play- 
ers, equipment  and  suitcases.  Miss 
Maclachlan  and  Ellen  Card  drove  the 
cars  and  Bobby  Hansen  drove  the 
station  wagon.  Silence  was  definitely 
fashionable  for  the  first  hour  of  the 
ride,  then  the  problem  was  how  to  get 
what  you  wanted  to  say  in  edgewise. 

Soon  we  crossed  the  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  state  line  where  Jean  Riihi- 
loma  stared  out  at  the  stone  marker 
and  said,  "Do  you  mean  that's  all 
there   is  between  states, — no   walls?" 

Log  houses,  log  fences,  pumpkins 
in  cornfields,  open  silos,  rolled  up 
snow  fences  and  the  flat,  rolling  land 
were  notable  conversation  provok- 
ers in  Ohio.  All  heads  turned  in  uni- 
son when  buggies  drawn  by  single 
horses  were  passed.  They  were  gen- 
erally driven  by  two  Mennonite 
women  dressed  in  their  plain, 
straight-cut  dresses  and  simple  bon- 
nets and  capes. 

At  1:30  P.  M.  we  sighted  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  the  home  of  Lake  Erie 
College  for  Women.  The  girls  were 
ideal  hostesses  and  we  forgot  our 
inward  terror  long  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  extraordinary  hospitality 
shown  us.  They  had  rooms  especial- 
ly furnished  for  us;  we  entered  to 
unpack  and  prepare  for  the  big  game 
scheduled  for  2:30.  There  on  the 
desk  were  sheets  of  Lake  Erie  sta- 
tionery, envelopes,  and  a  strip  of 
three  cent  stamps.  On  a  nearby 
stand  sat  a  dish  of  candy  and  nuts; 
near  a  window  was  a  phonograph 
and  the  latest  records;  on  the  dresser 
was  a  teapot  full  of  tea  bags  and  cups 
and  saucers.  We  picked  our  chins  up 
off  our  chests  and  got  ourselves  un- 
packed. 

It  was  time  for  the  game  at  last. 
The  sky  was  cloudy  but  still  inactive. 
A  few  minutes'  practice  gave  us  time 
to  get  slightly  worried — the  opposi- 
tion looked  good.  The  PCW  start- 
ing lineup  was  as  follows: 

Center    Forward — Jean    Mattern. 

Right    Inner — Norma   Trozzo. 

Left  Inner — Ellen  Card. 

Right  Wing — Bobby  Hansen. 

Left  Wing — Olga  Petrovitch. 

Center   Halfback  —  Doris   Rowand, 

captain. 

Right  Halfback — Bonnie  Beck. 

Left  Halfback— Dorothy  Robb. 

Right  Fullback — Gene  Wallace. 

Left  Fullback — Jessie  Gilbert. 

Goal — Sue  Morton. 


The  game  was  divided  into  fifteen 
minute  halves.  The  final  score  was 
Lake  Erie  4,  PCW  1.  The  PCW 
score  was  made  by  Jean  Mattern  on 
a  pass  from  right  wing  Hansen 
through  Trozzo  to  Mattern  in  the 
early  minutes  of  the  second  half. 
Lake  Erie  made  two  goals  in  the  first 
half  and  two  in  the  second.  At  the 
half  mark  in  the  game  Dorothy  Robb 
was  replaced  at  left  halfback  by  Jean 
Riihiloma  and  lelt  inner  Ellen  Card 
was  replaced  by  Becky  Fellows.  The 
opposition  was  stiff  but  good,  clean 
sportswomen  to  the  core.  Bonfires 
were  built  and  the  Erie  cheer  leaders 
gave  cheers  for  both  sides. 

After  the  game,  the  red-faced,  red- 
legged  and  bruised  athletes  hurried 
back  to  the  dormitory  where  every- 
one dressed  quickly.  The  girls  who 
played  on  the  Erie  team  took  the 
girl  from  PCW  who  played  the  same 
position,  for  a  snack  and  a  tour  of 
the  campus.  The  beautiful  chapel 
and  the  well-equipped  gym  were 
most  impressive.  On  the  wall  of  the 
gym,  the  names  of  the  honorary  sport 
champs  from  many  years  back  are 
printed.  Under  hockey  Miss  Mac- 
lachlan's  name  is  found  twice. 

We  had  our  dinner  in  the  dorm  and 
coffee  in  the  drawing  room  with  the 
faculty  and  Dean  afterwards.  Some 
of  the  girls  spent  the  evening  swim- 
ming in  the  pool,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  ours  in  Mellon  Hall,  and  others 
went  to  the  movies. 

The  house  rules  were  slightly  more 
rigid  than  those  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed. My  roommate  and  I  learn- 
ed that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to 
take  a  bath  after  11:15  P.  M.  Of 
course  we  came  back  at  11:00  and  had 
signed  earlier  that  day  to  take  our 
baths  at  11:15  and  11:30  respectively. 
Finally  some  kind  person  noticed  our 
perturbation  and  we  were  granted 
special  permission  to  take  our  baths. 

Sunday  morning,  another  hockey 
game,  breakfast,  church  and  packing 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
lineup  for  the  game  was  the  same 
as  on  Saturday  and  the  score  this 
time  was  Lake  Erie  3,  PCW  0.  This 
game  was  a  more  offensive  game  on 
the  part  of  the  PCW  players  than  the 
one  the  day  before,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  score.  Walking 
back  to  the  dorm  we  passed  four  red 
tennis  courts. 

"Miss  Maclachlan,  what  composi- 
tion is  used  on  their  tennis  courts?" 
I  asked. 

"It's  a  brick  dust  composition  that 
drys  in  ten  minutes.     It's  very  good. 

(Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 
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The  Arrow's  congratulations  to 
Seniors  Marylou  Burckart,  Marian 
Egger,  Patty  Eldon,  Anna  Jane  Good- 
win, Jean  Purves,  and  Martha  York- 
in  whose  names  have  recently  been 
selected  by  the  faculty  for  inclusion 
in  the  1945-46  edition  of  Who's  Who 
Among  Students  in  American  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  when 
it  was  first  published  in  1934  listed 
only  250  colleges,  today  it  includes 
more  than  650.  This  year  marks  the 
first  time  that  PCW  students  have 
been  included. 

The  book  has  a  two  fold  purpose. 
First,  it  serves  as  an  outstanding 
honor  for  deserving  students  who 
have  displayed  special  merit  through- 
out their  college  careers.  Second,  it 
establishes  a  reference  volume  of 
authoritative  information  on  the  great 
body    of    America's    leading    college 

students. 

*  *     * 

The  day  before  her  wedding,  Mary 
Lou  Stone  came  to  class  starry- 
eyed'.  The  girls  were  shocked  to  see 
Mary  Lou,  who  is  usually  blue- 
jeaned,  in  not  only  a  dress,  but  in 
stockings  and  heels.  As  the  girls 
sighed  appreciatively,  Dr.  Haagen,  in 
his  best  G.I.  manner,  shouted,  "Hub- 
ba,  hubba,  hubba." 

*     *     * 

Just  around  the  corner  on  our  cal- 
endar is  that  annual  event  we've  all 
been  waiting  for — the  Y.W.C.A. 
Membership  Dinner,  with  Margie 
Mistnik  and  Jane  McPherson  as  co- 
chairmen  .  And  don't  forget  the 
Freshman  Entertainment  which  fol- 
lows the  dinner.  Ruth  Clarkson  is 
busy  rounding  up  freshman  talent,  so 
we  expect  a  fun-filled  evening.  Re- 
member— the  date  is  November  29. 
It  will  be  one  activity  you  won't 
want  to  miss! 

*  *         :!: 

You  laughed  when  you  read  about 
the  three  women  who  were  locked  in 
the  art  gallery  of  the  Carnegie.  Mu- 
seum. But,  did  you  know  that  Ruth 
Teplitz  would  have  been  Motherless, 
Grandmaless,  and  Auntless,  had  the 
three  not  been  rescued? 


We  wonder  what  Mr.  McGraw's 
reactions  were  when  he  found  the 
following  note  on  his  desk: 

Mr.  McGraw:  I  was  told  that  you 

turned  in  a  cut  for  me  today.  I  wish 

to  inform  you  that  I  was  there.  If  you 

can    see    a    percipitate    where    there 

isn't    any,    you    should    certainly    be 

able   to   see  me   in   class  when   I'm 

there. 

*     &     -fi 

Dr.  Montgomery  assigned  the  first 
ten  minute  quiz  in  sociology  class. 
After  he  gave  them  careful  directions 
for  taking  the  test,  they  were  ready 
to  begin.  At  this  point  a  Freshman 
timidly  raised  her  hand  and  asked 
hopefully,  "May  we  use  our  notes  for 
reference?" 

Now's  the  time  for  all  needle  lov- 
ers and  doll  fanciers  to  rush  to  their 
sewing  baskets.  Again  this  year,  PCW 
students  will  dress  dolls  for  the  Pub- 
lic Kindergarten's  noel  season.  Lucy 
Beale  will  be  in  charge  of  the  project, 
and  every  nimble  set  of  fingers  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  forty-five  dolls. 
Search  every  corner  during  Thanks- 
giving vacation  and  bring  back  every 
available  scrap  of  material.  The  dolls 
will  be  displayed,  and  although  you 
may  have  outgrown  the  doll  stage, 
come  and  have  fun  reliving  your 
"childhood!" 

:):         $  * 

Dr.  Haagan  passed  out  candy  in- 
stead of  cigars  and  wore  a  zoot  green 
sports  jacket.  Why?  He:s  the  papa 
proud  of  a  new  baby  girl. 

Angie  King  of  the  Junior  class  has 
been  accepted  on  Mademoiselle's 
College  Board.  Her  article  on  The 
Purple  Seal  got  her  the  job. 

Which  line  of  the  ARROW  do  you 
read?  The  October  issue  stated  in 
THE  BULLSEYE  under  Freshmen 
Impressions,  line  25:  "The  purple 
Seal  is  always  there  to  satisfy  my 
hunger."  Line  37  in  the  same  column 
read:  "It's  tragic  finding  the  Pur- 
ple Seal  closed  -when  I'm  half  starv- 
ed." 


ONE-HALF  OF  A  COVER 
GIRL 

By  Penny  Myers,  '46 

When  first  the  news  spread  around 
school  that  I  was  to  be  one-half  of  a 
cover  girl  this  month,  I  was  beseiged 
by  thousands  of  autograph  hunters. 
But  success  didn't  go  to  my  head!  I 
was  flattered  when  Cohen  and  Mona- 
han  gave  me  grave  notices,  and 
pleased  when  Helen  Hayes  wired 
from  New  York  that  she  wanted  to 
see  me;  but  to  be  recognized  at  last 
by  the  student  publication — my  little 
body  trembled  with  ecstacy  and  my 
toes  cracked  in  appreciation! 

For  two  and  a  half  hours  in  Mary 
of  Scotland  I  flung  my  arms  around, 
ranted,  raved,  cried,  laughed,  and 
poured  by  soul  into  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's immortal  words.  I  hadn't  had 
such  a  wonderful  vehicle  since  my 
first  two-wheeled  bike!  The  ham  was 
sliced  so  thick  that  the  audience  af- 
fectionately threw  loaves  of  bread  at 
me  after  the  second  act  curtain. 

But  it  was  fun,  I  must  admit  that. 
It  was  heaven  to  learn  the  lines,  won- 
derful to  rehearse  every  day  for. two 
months  while  my  feverish  mind 
struggled  along  on  five  hours  sleep  a 
night.  The  joy  of  never  having  my 
class  work  done  revolved  me  in  a 
pastel  world. 

Along  about  the  last  week  before 
performance,  we  all  felt  as  low  as 
dachshunds  who  had  swallowed  a 
few  bricks.  Nothing  was  going  ac- 
cording to  schedule.  We  began  miss- 
ing cues,  mixing  up  lines,  tripping 
each  other  on  the  stage,  and  one  of 
our  principal  actors  lost  her  false 
teeth  in  a  glue  pot.  The  costumes 
had  not  arrived,  and  the  set  was  far 
from  finished.  But  by  pulling  all 
loose  ends  together  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, we  somehow  managed  to  eke 
out  a  performance. 

Our  cherubic  little  faces  still 
flushed  from  our  success  we  were 
met  by  the  universal  cry  of  our  sis- 
ter undergraduates.  "You  speech 
majors  have  such  easy  lives!  Noth- 
ing to  do  but  act  in  plays  all  the 
time." 

Shades  of  our  cleft  pallates!  You 
don't  mean  it! 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC   CO. 

207  Fifth  Ave.         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 
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CHILDREN,  CHILDREN, 
SPARE  OUR  TEACHERS! 

Did  you  know  that  Beowulf  had  a 
big  fight  with  a  monster  named 
Guinevere  or  that  the  sun  stays  in 
the  sky  because  it's  pasted  there?  You 
didn't.  Well  now!  Then  perhaps  you 
are  also  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  an 
epic  is  a  story  something  like  Buck 
Rogers.  To  gain  all  these  various  and 
sundry  bits  of  vital  data  all  you  have 
to  do  is  embrace  the  ancient  and 
time-honored  profession  of  practice- 
teaching.  This  year  eight  brave  and 
hardy  young  women  daily  wend  their 
way  to  the  public  schools  of  the  fair 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  five  to  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  three  to  Taylor 
Allderdice  to  tackle  the  economy  size 
kids.  This  year  eight  weary  and  care- 
worn young  women  daily  wend  their 
way  homeward  to  stacks  of  papers 
to  be  marked  and  the  ever-present 
lesson  plans  to  be  prepared. 

Teaching  is  a  great  life.  It's  good 
for  the  soui  and  hard  on  stockings. 
It  teaches  us  such  virtues  as  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  endurance. 
It  can  be  encouraging.  Let  us  give 
you  a  "for  instance."  One  day  teach- 
er feels  an  insistent  tugging  on  her 
skirt.  Looking  down  into  a  bright 
shining  little  face,  she  is  astonished 
to  hear  the  possessor  of  the  afore- 
mentioned face  remark  "Nice  ma- 
terial in  that  skirt,  teacher."'  Who 
said  something  about  from  the 
mouths  of  babes? 

And  then,  it  can  be  discouraging. 
They  tell  us  of  the  little  girl  who  is 
a  trifle  confused  most  of  the  time. 
Teacher  patiently  inquires,  "Name 
some  of  the  people  who  help  us 
travel".  Several  children  answer 
correctly.  Then  the  little  girl  smiles 
and  slowly  and  nasally  replies  "Long 
ago  people  used  to  travel  on  camels". 
Teacher  takes  a  hammer,  beats  her- 
self upon  the  head,  and  retires  to 
the  teacher's  room  to  recover. 

Our  students  appreciate  us  too. 
One  day  as  one  of  the  young  women 
passed  a  group  of  boys  on  the  walk 
outside  of  school  she  overheard  this 
witty  comment  "There  goes  our  new- 
English  teacher.  Boy  is  she  wicked!" 
Just  what  does  "wicked"  mean? 

Marking  papers  is  a  gay  pastime 
that  fills  in  an  otherwise  dull  and 
uneventful  evening.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple of  one  Sophomore  student's 
work: 

one  dreary  day  in  France, 
when  the  dauning  was  so  silver 
and  pale,  a  mop  essembled  out- 
side of  defarges  wine  shop  to 
present  a  present  to  the  King 
of    France.    This    was    a    attact 


on  the  Bostille. 

the  crowd  worked  itself  into 
a  Friengy  of  hatred  toward  the 
Bostille  For  it  stood  for  all  the 
unjust  The  gov.  Stood  lor.  The 
Bostille  was  attacted,  all  the 
mots  were  drown  in,  the  gates 
closed,  the  drawbridges  were 
drown  in.  The  women  were  Led 
by  madame  defarge  the  men  by 
Mr.  defarge.  The  attact  was 
sucsessfull. 

Oh  well — thirty-eight  more  days 
and  it  will  be  over.  But  kids,  what'll 
we  do  for  laughs? 

John  Dall  of  the  "Hasty  Heart" 

(Continued  from  Page  Six) 
working.  From  all  indications  he 
will  be  doing  as  he  wishes,  for  it's 
been  rumored  he  will  play  the  screen 
version  of  the  part  he  created  on  the 
stage  in  the  "Hasty  Heart." 

To  date  his  favorite  role  is  that  of 
the  lovable  young  Scot  in  the  "Hasty 
Heart." 

His  chief  ambition  is  to  organize  a 
Shakespearian  Repertory  Company. 
In  this  he  hopes  to  give  a  chance  to 
young  actors  and  actresses  who  are 
trying  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
stage.  He  thinks,  and  we  agreed 
wholeheartedly,  that  there  should  be 
a  large  Repertory  Theater  in  New 
York. 

We  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  he  said  it  was  "O. 
K.";  but  he  didn't  see  how  we  could 
stand  the  dirt.  Then  he  asked  us 
what  there  was  to  do  for  amusement. 
We  told  him  to  come  out  to  PCW  and 
we'd  amuse  him. 

His  hobbies  are  varied.  He  likes 
to  dabble  in  writing  and  runs  wild 
with  a  camera.  As  for  sports  he's 
partial  to  skiing  and  he  hopes  to  get 
some  in  at  his  brother's  place  in 
Canada  next  week 

Now  we  come  to  that  important 
question,  his  opinion  on  women.  He 
likes  them.  However  he  has  seme  pet 
peeves  about  them.  They  are:  he 
hates  to  go  out  with  a  woman  who 
concentrates  on  herself  all  the  time, 
is  always  combing  her  hair,  applying 
makeup;  he  dislikes  upswept  hair- 
styles, and  hats;  and  he  just  hates 
the  color  black.  He  likes  bright  red 
and  green,  low  cut  dresses,  and  he 
likes  blue  jeans.  He  says  they  are 
"cute"  and  natural  looking.  He  also 
thinks  that  co-ed  schools  would  be 
more-  fun  than  girls'  schools.  The 
reason  he  thought  this  was  because 
he  had  never  gone  to  a  girls'  school. 

When  we  left  Mr.  Dall,  we  knew 
that  we  would  be  his  ardent  admirers 
forever. 

.    .    .    Marilyn  Altman. 


LULA  COPETAS  VOTES ! 

"Today  I  am  a  woman,"  I  said 
to  myself  a  few  months  ago  upon 
reaching  my  twenty-first  birthday. 
"Now  I  can  marry  without  parents' 
consent,  get  my  ration  of  liquor,  and 
vote."  As  a  patriotic  citizen  I  de- 
cided it  was  my  duty  to  my  country 
to  vote  before  all  else.  Remember 
Suzanne  B.  Anthony  .  .  .  hardships 
.  .  .  parades  .  .  .  picket  lines  .  .  . 
imprisonment  .  .  .  and  the  crusade 
of  woman's  rights  .  .  .  and  suffrage. 
Yes,  I  must  vote! 

So  one  bright  morning  before  Sep- 
tember 15,  the  last  day  of  registra- 
tion if  one  wished  to  vote  in  the 
November  election,  I  betook  myself 
to  the  City  County  Office  Building, 
a  majestic,  gray  building,  where  all 
registrations  are  recorded.  Undaunt- 
ed now  because  I  was  a  woman. 
I  approached  the  clerk,  told  him  my 
purpose,  registered,  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  paraded  out  with  a 
little  yellow  card  as  proof  of  my 
adulthood. 

For  a  few  days  I  displayed  the 
card  quite  ostentaciously.  I  ate,  slept, 
drank,  and  swore  by  it.  And  each 
time  I  presented  the  card,  I  was 
treated  with  a  "tut,  tut,  my  child, 
that's  a  good  one"  attitude.  I  even 
got  such  answers  as  "Hey,  that  al- 
most looks  real."  "It  looks  like  the 
kind  ycu  get  in  those  penny  machines 
at  Kennywood."  and  "Can  you  get 
me  one?"  I  gave  up  and  from  that 
time  on  kept  it  in  my  wallet  for 
further  necessary  reference. 

Not  very  long  after  school  resum- 
ed, the  November  election  for  mayor 
crept  up.  As  a  good  citizen.  I  did 
a  little  investigation  on  the  candi- 
dates of  both  parties.  (Later  when 
I  was  in  the  voting  booth,  I  discov- 
ered there  were  four  parties).  With 
a  little  pressure  from  the  voters  at 
home,  the  periodicals  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  various  pamphlets  and  articles 
distributed  by  the  parties,  I  finally 
came  to  conclusions  about  my  can- 
didates. Yes  sir.  T  was  set.  Just  let 
me  at  it! 

Time  passed   quickly  and  Novem- 

(Continued  on  Page  Seventeen) 
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Today  the  makers  of  Lady  Lydia's 
Lisle  Lingerie  present  another  ab- 
sorbing chapter  in  the  intriguing 
lives  of  those  adorable  dollies  with 
the  holes  in  their  stockings.  But 
before  our  little  drama  today  may 
we  remind  you   that: 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL:  Mar- 
tha Enright  off  to  Princeton  two 
weeks  ago  .  .  .  Ginny  Sommerfeld 
and  Patti  Balsh  waving  yellow  mums 
at  the  Navy-Villanova  game  in  Phila- 
delphia .  .  .  Frannv  Koos  auto- 
graph hunting  in  East  Liverpool  with 
the  help  of  a  certain  eligible  Dana 
Andrews  stand-in  .  .  .  Burckart, 
Arras,  and  McCreery  vacationing 
vigorously  at  the  Army-Navy  game 
.  .  .  Pris  Hendryx  and  Carol  Thorne 
in  Gotham  City. 

WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES:  Mary 
Lou  Stone,  sophomore,  and  Rachel 
Kirk,  POW's  former  field  represen- 
tative, have  tuned  in  to  the  "I  do" 
station  W.E.D.  .  .  .  Eva  Caloyer 
and  Lula  Copetas  caught  Mandy 
Harris'   bridal   bouquet. 

THE  GUIDING  LIGHT:  Engaged 
Peggy  Betz  and  Jean  White  are  de- 
lighted with  their  new  clear  channel 
stations.  Tell  us,  how  is  your  fre- 
quency modulation? 

BC  SPORTS  REVIEW:  Helen  Gil- 
more  is  the  only  feminine  occupant 
of  the  Press  box  at  the  Pitt  pigskin 
games.  Why  did  spotter  Roy  keep 
calling   Notre  Dame,   West  Virginia? 

ROAD  OF  LIFE:  Jean  McGregor 
and  Mimi  Altman  rivalling  Ray- 
mond's scripts  at  a  Halloween  party 


at  Coolidge.  Marty  Yorkin  created 
quite  a  stir  on  a  73  Highland  car  the 
other  day  by  picking  up  a  handsome 
ensign  —  She  later  described  him  as 
an  old  flame,  Chet!  Look  out  Marty, 
you're  playing  with  fire.  Dorothy 
Doolittle  must  have  been  listening  to 
the  1500  Club  the  night  she  arrived 
at  Woodland  at  3:30 — the  car  broke 
down. 

RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS:  Jan  Bo- 
vard  and  Charles  Ice-Capadingt — 
.  .  .  that  western  fringed  jacket 
was  mighty  warm.  Betty  Rains,  Bob- 
by Leech,  and  Joan  Casey  will  try 
the  glass  sliper  at  the  Cinderella 
Ball  on  Thanksgiving  Evening  at  the 
University  Club  .  .  .  Norma  Trozzo 
has  invited  A.  Wolfe  to  see  "Mary  of 
Scotland."  Since  Norma  is  in  the 
play   .    .    .   Well!  !  ?  ? 

DR.  BRENT,  CALL  SURGERY: 
Peg  McSwiggan,  a  sprained  ankle, 
novocaine,  and  a  crutch  .  .  .  Dor- 
othy Groves  and  Harriet  Hoffman 
literally  knocking  themselves  out  to 
catch  a  cab  .  .  .  Joan  Sherrick  drop- 
ped a  pair  of  steps  on  her  foot  .  .  . 
isn't  that  a  bit  odd? 

BARRY  CAMERON,  RETURNED 
VETERAN:  B.  J.  Stewart's  Jimmy 
.  .  .  Jane  Wilson's  Bob  .  .  .  Jane 
Field's  Frank  .  .  .  Jeanne  Thomp- 
son's Wayne  home  from  Italy  on 
terminal  leave  .  .  .  Jean  Riihi- 
loma's  brother  of  the  U.S.  Navy  de- 
lighted Coolidge  Hall  gals. 

And  now  ladies,  straighten  those 
nasty  old  seams  in  your  snow  leggins, 
and  tune  in  next  month  when  Lady 
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Greeting  Cards  For  All  Occasions 

SINGER  PEN  and  GIFT  SHOP 

FIRST  FLOOR  JENKINS  ARCADE 


Lydia's  Lisie  Lingerie  will  have 
something  new  to  offer.  .  .  .  Recon- 
version is  in  the  air  with  Nellie's 
Nimble   Nylons. 

Tobe-Coburn  Scholarship  Winner 

(Continued  from  Page  Six) 
London,  and  American  designers  — 
giving  their  characteristics  and  par- 
ticular roles  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
the  clothes  they  showed  at  their  last 
openings. 

"I  can  plan  and  produce  an  ad 
from  start  to  finish,  trace  a  piece  of 
merchandise  from  the  wholesaler  to 
the  consumer,  tell  you  the  set-up  of 
a  department  store,  a  specialty  shop, 
a  couture  house,  and  a  magazine. 
And  tell  you  how  to  fix  your  hair 
and  make-up  so  it  needs  not  a  touch 
for  five  to  eight  hours,  sometimes 
longer.  I  can  tell  you  the  high  points 
of  this  year's  fashion  silhouette,  the 
rounded  look;  tell  you  what  will  be 
good  this  spring  and  summer;  and.  I 
can  have  hysterics  without  the  slight- 
est provocation  and  feel  not  a  little 
like  a  particularly  absorbent  sponge. 

"Whew!  That's  a  condensed  ver- 
sion, and  I  mean  condensed,  of  my 
last  six  weeks.  My  only  question  is: 
what  more  could  they  possibly  teach 
us?  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  have  had  some  neat  job  offers 
already.  Though  you'll  find  it  hard 
to  believe,  I've  really  been  concen- 
trating. I  haven't  studied  less  than 
five  hours  an}'  week  night  since  I've 
been  here,  and  week-ends  are  a 
blessed  relief  because  they  give  me 
a  chance  to  catch  up  on  my  assign- 
ments and  get  ready  to  dive  in  again. 

"I  hope  you  haven't  gotten  the 
wrong  idea  from  all  this — I  really 
love  every  minute  of  it,  in  spite  of 
working  so  sard.  Say  'hello'  to  all  the 
kids  for  me,  and  keep  the  ARROW 
coming!" 

We  like  your  style,  Mary  Lu,  and 
may  your  future  be  as  fashionable. 


Compliments  of 

Mcpherson 
brothers 

Contractors 

EDGEWORTH,  PA. 
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CRAZY  CROSSWORD    by  Chickie  Sawders  '46 
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Take  your  unabridged  dictionaries,  throw  them  out 
the  window,  and  get  to  work! 

The  solution  will  be  posted  on  the  Lounge  bulletin 
board  one  week  from  today. 

Across 

1.  What  visitors  to  PCW  can  never  find — because  the 
third  and  fourth  letters  are  pronounced  as  one 
sound;  do  us  the  honor  of  putting  them  in  one  space. 

12.   Scotch  dialect,  no. 

14.    A  member  of  a  religious  order  in  ancient  Gaul. 

23.  You  sometimes  find  it  in  a  closet — everybody  has 
one. 

27.    Preposition. 

29.    Nickname  for  Theodore. 

32.    It  goes  under  water  and  has  men. 

35.  A  new  publication  is  'Eleven  Little  Hottentots  Re- 
turn"— can  you  reduce  the  titles  to  initials?  (If 
you  can't,  sue  the  Arrow). 

39.  If  you're  in  a  boat  with  your  date  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  you  have  to  do  this  to  get  to  shore. 

42.  An  exclamation  expressing  triumph,  mixed  with 
derision  or  irony. 

45.  What  the  ghost  of  Berry  Hall  probably  says  as  the 
clock  strikes  the  witching  hour. 

47.    A  cigarette  company  really  ran  this  into  the  ground. 

52.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell  has  a  name  like  what  movie 
star? 

59.  It  sounds  like  what  you  row  a  boat  with,  but  it's 
spelled  differently — and  you  don't  row  a  boat  with  it. 

'62.  Mary  of  Scotland's  family  name — the  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th  letters. 


65.  If  not  handled  gently  it  will  blow  up  in  your  face. 

68.  To  make  unfeminine. 

73.  Tradename  on  masculine  lingerie. 

76.  To  proceed  (Red  means  to  stop — green  means — ?) 

79.  An  army  expression  meaning,  "Isn't  that  tough?" 

81.  What  Lincoln  went  to  Illinois? 

84.  PCWoo  loves  them. 

87.  Manner  of  walking. 

91.  What  Lana  has  in  her  last  picture  that  PCW  wants. 

98.  A  three-toed  sloth  from  South  America. 

101.  Johnny  Mercer's  Travelogue  in  brief. 

105.  We  want  it  on  the  cover  of  Life. 

111.  Stretch   your   imagination — we   have   thought   up    a 

name  for  a  follower  of  Pied-Piper. 

118.  The  faculty  does  it  around  here  all  the  time. 

123.  In  Chicago  you  use  it  to  around  the  "Loop." 

126.  The  grain  of  cereal  grass. 

129.  The  mark  left  by  the  healing  of  an  injury. 

133.  The  Speech  Department  wants  to  chop  them  down. 

141.  Refer  to  65 — we're  in  a  rut. 

144.  To  endure. 

148.  Rapid. 

Down 

1.  New  residents  of  the  Gregg  House. 

2.  Her  last  name  is  Perkins. 

4.  Caesar's  Doomsday. 

5.  26th  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  New  wolf  call. 

7.  Three  vowels. 

8.  To  append. 

10.  God  of  the  Sun  in  Egypt. 

20.  Maxwell  Anderson's  home. 

26.  Old  English — you. 

27.  First  name  of  author  of  "Happy  Journey,"  without 
the  5th  letter. 

31.  What  all  PCW  girls  are  at  heart. 

36.  Pink  and  green  and  smoke  all  over. 

41.  We  hope  you  get   this   one  by  working  the  across 

numbers — when  you  do  get  it  you  will  find  that  it 

doesn't  spell  anything  anyway. 

43.  The  firmament. 

44.  Your  newspaper  gets  its  news  from  this  organiza- 
tion. 

55.  Second  phase  of  air  corps  training. 

68.  Stimulate. 

81.  The  rage  of  World  War  II — they  pinned  wings  on 
countless  American  females. 

95.  Conjunction. 

98.  One  of  the  "Little  Women." 

100.  A  black  one  spends  much  time  in  the  speech  lab. 

104.  The  American  soldiers  stole  her  from  the  Germans. 

107.  That  which  causes  ferment. 

110.  Many  PCWomen  have  rings  to  prove  they  said  this. 

111.  It  is  displayed  on  the  hockey  field. 

114.  So  Lachlan  Maclachlan  he  said,  "Sorrow  is  born  in 
the  Hasty  Heart." 

120.  "Mary  of  Scotland"  has  three  of  them. 

121.  There  is  no  such  word  at  PCW. 

122.  Modern  way  to  spell  heart. 

137.  One  of  the  student  associations. 

140.  Implies  a  condition. 
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GRANDFATHER 
AND  GOD 

by  Ruth  Clarkson 

Grandfather  and  God  had  a  very 
special  partnership.  Grandfather 
passed  out  the  bulletins  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  bought  a  lily  for  the 
altar  on  Easter,  kept  his  dues  up,  and 
saw  to '  it  that  his  twelve  children 
were  baptized  at  the  proper  time.  God 
cured  Grandfather's  asthma,  sent 
rain  for  the  corn  season,  made  the 
'39  flood  recede,  and  blessed  the 
birth  of  seven  healthy  grandchildren. 
When  the  white-haired  man  had  a 
problem,  like  overdue  rent  or  wet 
babies  or  quarreling  wives,  he'd  just 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  his  Part- 
ner and  let  things  take  their  natural 
course.  The  thing  worked  the  other 
way  too.  If  God  needed  a  haircut, 
Grandfather  would  drop  everything 
and  mow  the  lawn.  The  minister's 
car  would  break  down,  and  off  he'd 
go  with  a  screw-driver  and  wrench. 
Grandfather  spent  the  Spring  re- 
placing fallen  peeps  in  their  nests, 
and  the  Fall  picking  burrs  out  of 
clogs'  tails.  In  return,  the  honey- 
suckle vine,  clinging  to  the  back  trel- 
lis, smelted  sweeter  in  the  Sum- 
mer, and  the  snowdrifts  got  deeper 
and  softer  each  February.  Grandma 
didn't  know  about  this  friendship. 
She  mended  endless  denim  shirts, 
and  placed  thousand  of  cherry  pies 
on  window  sills  to  cool,  and  sang 
loudest  on  the  old  hymns  each  Sun- 
day, but  she  didn't  understand.  She 
didn't  hear  what  Grandfather  heard 
when  they  sat  on  the  porch  and  rock- 


ed at  twilight;  she  didn't  see  what 
he  saw.  Toward  the  end,  the  apron- 
ed lady  became  resigned  to  her  hus- 
band's smiling  at  nothing.  When  his 
wrinkled  lace  wreathed  in  silent 
amusement,  she  thought,  "John's 
getting  on.  .  .  must  have  Dr.  Peters 
look  him.  over  one  of  these  days." 
The  old  man  would  look  at  his  wife, 
and  nod,  and  then  go  on  laughing 
with  his  Friend.  I've  never  been  to 
heaven.  Maybe  there  are  torn  shirts 
and  cooling  pies  and  Grandma  in 
heaven.  Maybe  there  is  just  honey- 
suckle and  dogs  with  burrs  in  their 
tails,   and  Grandfather,   and   God. 

Mentor  Center 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 

sent.  Government,  he  said,  was  not 
a  "thing  made  up  of  mysteries"  but 
a  "national  association  acting  on  the 
principles  of  society."  In  examining, 
therefore,  the  Greek  and  American 
experiences,  we  find  one  central 
force  worth  considering  in  relation 
to  the  problem  before  us  today: 
states  within  a  related  group  must 
live  as  one  or  suffer  as  many.  A 
corollary  is  that  the  differences 
among  peoples  are  not  a  deterrent  in 
meeting  the  need  for  over-all  gov- 
ernment, but  actually  hoth  a  pre- 
condition and  a  basic  reason  be- 
hind the  need. 

Continuing  with  the  present  Mr. 
Cousins  showed  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  geographic  entity  of  to- 
day's world  in  which  "we  have  been 
brought  together  or  thrust  together 
as  members  of  a  world  unit,  albeit 
an  unorganized  world  unit."  All  na- 
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tions  are  immediately  accessible  to 
each  other  and  since  the  atomic 
bomb  was  perfected  all  are  united 
under  an  umbrella  of  destruction.  It 
is  difficult  to  convince  people  we 
are  under  this  umbrella  because  we 
have  been  brought  up  under  other 
umbrellas.  Many  of  the  articles  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  lull- 
ing people  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity when  in  reality  we  are  head- 
ing for  catastrophe.  Mr.  Cousins, 
agreeing  with  Wendell  Willkie's 
statement  that  "the  reservoir  of  good 
will  is  running  dry"  noted  that  "we 
have  come  out  of  this  war  morally 
isolated  because  of  the  bombings  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  the  first 
place  and  our  broken  promises  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  second  place." 
We  can  no  longer  afford  war;  "it  is 
either  peace  or  perish."  To  the  speak- 
er, President  Truman's  Navy  Day 
address,  in  which  he  glorified  a  force 
that  isn't  a  force  any  longer  in  the 
face  of  elemental  force,  was  ironical. 
In  a  talk  with  Einstein  (and  Ein- 
stein has  a  dynamic  article  of  his 
own  in  the  November  Atlantu. 
Monthly)  Mr.  Cousins  found  that  the 
eminent  scientist  fears  America 
doesn't  realize  the  imminence  of  the 
crisis,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
starting  another  war  because  of  our 
own  stupidity.  General  Oliphant  says 
that  at  the  present  time  the  bomb 
is  five  hundred  times  as  destructive 
as  over  Hiroshima  and  is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  one  thousand  times 
as  great.  Various  estimates  have  been 
made  as  to  how  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore someone  else  has  the  secret. 
Japan  already  has  plutonium  which 
is  only  one  step  away  from  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Implementing  the  view  that  we 
must  take  the  moral  leadership  to 
control  war  (a  war  which  may  be 
the  first  anonymous  one  in  history) 
Mr.  Cousins  pleaded  that  we  be  wise 
enough  to  set  up  controls  while  it  is 
still  possible  to  do  so.  These  controls 
will  come,  as  he  sees  it,  only  in  con- 
junction with  law  and  government, 
and  the  immediate  machinery  re- 
quires a  single  world  policy.  The 
revolution  in  communication  and 
transportation  can  build  a  mutuality 
such  as  even  the  people  of  any  one 
nation  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago 
never  knew  among  themselves.  In 
conclusion  he  said,  "world  govern- 
ment won't  settle  economic,  social 
and  cultural  differences,  but  it  will 
give  us  time  to  catch  up  with  the 
thousand  year  jump  in  science  — 
the  atomic  bomb." 
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STORMY  WEATHER by  Nancy  McDonald  '48 


Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  Cap- 
tain David  Thornton.  You  are  loung- 
ing in  a  deep  comfortable  chair  in  a 
luxurious  hotel  room.  A  tremendous- 
ly attractive-looking  man  you  are — 
an  Air  Corps  officer  with  a  magnif- 
icent combat  record  behind  you. 

Your  long  legs,  clad  in  light  tan 
uniform  trousers,  are  stretched  out 
lazily  before  you.  You  move  your 
feet  and  feel  the  softness  of  thick 
carpet  even  through  the  soles  of  very 
new  and  very  glossy  brown  shoes. 
Wide  shoulders  are  covered  with  an 
immaculate  olive  drab  jacket,  and 
there  are  two  rows  of  multi-colored 
service  ribbons  and  a  pair  of  silver 
wings  on  your  broad  chest.  Your 
hands  are  right  competent-looking, 
very  brown,  and  covered  with  tiny 
sun-bleached  hairs.  Your  head  and 
neck  have  tanned  to  a-  deep  bronze 
color.  Your  hair  is  coarse,  slightly 
wavy  and  very  black,  even  against 
your  sun-darkened  skdn.  Your  face 
is  almost  classic  in  its  perfection.  It 
appears  masculine  and  yet  each  fea- 
ture is  exquisitely  moulded  —  per- 
fectly formed.  Firm  chin  with  a  slight 
cleft,  determined  mouth  with  even 
lips,  a  sculptured  nose  —  perfectly 
straight,  heavy  black  brows  above 
two  dark-lashed  eyes.  These  eyes  of 
yours — they  are  amber-colored.  They 
seem  to  have  flecks  of  gold  on  their 
brown  surfaces.  Oh,  yes.  Captain 
Thornton,  you  are  a  very  good- 
looking  young  man. 

Here  you  sit  in  a  hotel  in  the 
world's  largest  city,  New  York.  On 
your  lap  is  a  newspaper.  It  is  open 
and  the  face  of  a  beautiful  girl 
stares  at  you  from  one  of  the  pages. 
The  picture  occupies  about  a  fourth 
of  the  space  of  the  page.  The  page 
is  creased  and  fingered.  Beneath  the 
picture,  in  large  black  letters,  a 
famous  night  club  names  the  girl 
and  offers  the  sound  of  her  singing 
voice  as  an  inducement  to  any 
prospective  patron  considering  an 
evening's  fun  at  the  celebrated  es- 
tablishment. Your  amber-colored 
eyes  have  been  staring  at  that  photo- 
graph for  a  long  time.  Suddenly 
they  shift  to  the  small  electric  clock 
"beside  your  bed.  The  hands  read 
eight.  Beyond  the  clock,  through  a 
heavily-draped  window,  you  see  the 
winding  string  of  twinkling  lights 
and  flashing  colored  signs  that  is 
Broadway  far  beneath  your  room. 

You  reach  in  your  hand-tailored 
pocket  and  remove  a  cigarette  from 
a  package  crinkly  with  a  cellophane. 
With  one  hand  you  part  your  lips, 
with  the  other  you  place  the  paper- 


covered  cylinder  of  tobacco  in  your 
mouth.  There  is  a  flash  of  flame 
from  a  match  and  a  cloud  of  blue- 
gray  smoke  billows  above  you  and 
your  chair.  Then  you  look  at  the 
telephone — you  knew  you  were  go- 
ing to. 

These  other  things — looking  at  the 
clock  and  out  of  the  window  lighting 
the  cigarette — you  were  only  trying 
to  put  it  off.  Well,  why  not  call  her? 
She  is  the  most  wonderful  girl  in 
the  world,  isn't  she?  Good  Lord, 
man,  she  is  your  wife,  isn't  she? 
Slowly  you  rise  from  the  soft  chair. 
Your  footsteps  are  soundless  on  the 
heavy  carpet.  The  squat  dial  phone 
rests  beside  your  bed.  The  plastic 
receiver  is  cold  in  your  warm  fingers. 
With  a  jerk  you  raise  the  instrument 
and  the  impersonal  buzzing  telephone 
noise  fills  the  room. 

All  at  once  you  feel  as  though  your 
legs  will  not  bear  your  weight  any 
longer  and  you  sink  down  heavily 
on  the  thick  mattress  and  covers  of 
the  bed.  You  raise  your  eyes  to  see 
the  telephone  dial — the  dial  that  in 
seven  clicking  semicircles  of  move- 
ment will  bring  her  voice,  oh  her 
wonderful  voice,  into  your  room. 
Yes,  you  look  up  and  there  "he"  is 
staring  at  you.  Like  the  face  of  some 
movie  idol  on  a  billboard  he  is  peer- 
ing at  you  from  the  mirror  on  the 
dresser.  He  wears  an  officer's  uniform 
and  he  holds  a  telephone  receiver  in 
his  hand.  He  is  so  handsome — but 
he  is  not  you! 

"Oh,  Lord,  Lord!"  Your  voice  is 
very  slurred  for  your  lips  do  not 
move  as  you  speak,  Captain  Thorn- 


ton. There  is  the  sound  of  a  tele- 
phone receiver  crashing  into  its 
cradle,  the  screech  of  bed  springs  as 
you  fall  across  the  bed  with  your 
hands  clenched  into  fists  above  your 
head.  The  scratchy  bedspread  pricks 
your  open  eyes  and  finally  you  move 
your  hand  and,  taking  each  eyelid  in 
your  fingers,  lower  them  to  cover 
your  aching  amber-colored  eyes.  A 
million  demon  hands  are  poking  tiny 
daggers  of  pain  at  the  brain  inside 
of  that  perfect  exterior  of  your  head 
— the  coarse  black  hair,  the  finely 
shaped  skull,  and  the  flawless  fea- 
tures of  your  face. 

Your  head  is  spinning  and  sudden- 
ly you  are  back  in  that  spinning 
plane — the  one  you  named  after 
your  song,  yours  and  hers,  "Stormy 
Weather."  The  big  silver  ship  is  go- 
ing down,  down.  You  hear  a  voice 
that  you  know  must  be  your  own 
screaming  at  the  crew  to  bail  out. 
Your  hands  tear  at  the  instruments 
trying  to  stop  the  twisting  plane  from 
plummeting  earthward.  Then  you  see 
the  fire  creeping  into  the  cockpit, 
getting  hotter  and  brighter  until 
finally  the  burning  tongues  of  flame 
are  licking  your  face.  "Oh.  God. 
help  me!"  Only  a  fragile  human  be- 
ing imprisoned  in  a  twisting  burning 
mass  of  metal!   Then — thud. 

How  long  "in  between"  it  was 
you  will  never  know.  You  began  to 
hear  sounds  before  you  opened  your 
eyes.  The  chatter  of  voices,  but 
strange-sounding  voices  like  those  in 
some  fantastic  dream.  The  voices 
were  speaking  another  language 
from  your  own  American.  There  was 
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the  sound  of  many  feet  scurrying 
somewhere,  the  swish  of  starched 
clothing,  and  in  the  air  the  stench 
of  strong  antiseptic  was  almost  pow- 
erful enough  to  make  you  lapse  back 
into  painless  oblivion.  Your  whole 
head  throbbed  with  pain. 

One  of  the  voices  seemed  louder 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  a 
man's  voice  and — your  whole  body 
chilled  with  realization.  The  man  was 
speaking  German!  Warm  fingers  on 
your  cold  eyelids  forced  them  open. 

The  man  spoke  in  clipped  and 
perfect  English.  "Well,  American, 
how  do  you  feel?" 

For  a  moment  you  could  see  only 
a  blur  of  white  before  your  eyes 
and  then  over  a  rim  of  bandages 
beneath  them  you  were  aware,  in 
the  clearing  blur,  of  a  bald-headed 
man  standing  before  you. 

"You  can  see  me,  yes?  Speak,  man! 
Those  bandages  on  your  head  will 
riot  prevent  you  from  answering 
me!" 

You  tried  to  speak,  Captain 
Thornton,  but  your  lips  would  not 
move. 

The  man  in  white  was  talking 
again.  "I  can  see  by  your  eyes  that 
you  can  hear  me.  American,  you  are 
a  lucky  man.  I,  the  greatest  surgeon 
in  Germany,  have  saved  your  face!" 

You  were  there  in  the  German 
hospital  for  weeks,  perhaps  months. 
Your  arms  and  legs  grew  strong, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  pain  in  your 
head  subsided  until  it  was  gone. 
Then  one  day  the  doctor  returned 
to  your  bedside. 

"American,"  he  said,  "today  we 
are  ready!" 

You  were  propped1  up  in  your  bed, 
Captain  Thornton.  Your  eyes  watched 
the  surgeon's  long  fingers  raise  a 
pair  of  gleaming  scissors  to  your 
head.  The  snip  of  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  flimsy  strands  of  bandage — 
and  then  the  fingers  began  to  unwind 
the  bandage.  Around  and  around, 
slowly,  carefully. 

"Mein  Gott!  Perfect!  Perfect!"  The 
doctor's  face  radiated  pleasure. 
"American,  you  -were  my  experi- 
ment. I  used  you  to  see  if  I  could 
succeed  with  surgery  in  repairing 
the  skin  and  tissues  of  such  a  burn- 
ed face.  And  I  have,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded!" 

He  handed  you  a  mirror,  Captain 
Thornton.  You  saw  then  that  other 
face  for  the  first  time — that  perfect 
face  that  was  not  yours.  Your  nose 
that  looked  like  your  father's — with 
the  bump  in  the  middle  of  it — had 
been  replaced  by  a  perfect  straight 
feature.  Your  wide  thin  mouth,  with 
the  scar  on  the  corner  was  gone. 
Your  scraggly  black  eyebrows  were 


smooth  and  arched.  You  didn't  have 
a  cleft  chiin  before!  What  had  this 
guy  done  to  you?  You  were  furious. 
You  didn't  want  to  look  like  a  store 
dummy,  a  matinee  idol!  You  wanted 
to  look  like  you.  Sure,  you  were 
even  kind  of  ugly  compared  to  this 
perfect  face  staring  at  you  in  the 
mirror,  but  you  were  you!  She  had 
fallen  in  love  with  you  when  you 
looked  like  you,  not  this  guy!  You 
were  really  mad!  Were  you  going  to 
tell  this  guy  off,  German  or  no  Ger- 
man! You  were  going  to  open  your 
mouth  and  — 

You  were  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing, because  you  could  not  open 
your  mouth  or  even  close  your  eyes. 
Every  muscle  of  your  face  was  com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

The  doctor  saw  this  at  last  and 
he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  that  his  experiment  need- 
ed more  research  and  that  your  case 
was  a  failure.  They,  the  Germans, 
sent  you  to  a  prison  camp  and  finally 
the  Avar  ended  and  you  came  home — 
back  to  the  U.S.A. 

You  saw  countless  doctors  all  over 
the  country,  but  they  all  said  your 
case  was  hopeless — there  was  noth- 
ing that  they  could  do  about  your 
paralyzed  face.  They  sent  you  to  a 
rest  camp  in  Florida,  and  finally  they 
told  you  that  you  were  rested  and 
that  it  was  time  you  took  up  the 
business  of  living  with  a  paralyzed 
face  and  went  home  to  your  wife. 

That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
now,  Captain  Thornton — go  home  to 
your  wife.  You  are  lying  on  a  hotel 
bed  thinking  about  her.  It  was  fool- 
ish to  think  of  calling  her!  Naturally 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  talk  to 
her  when  your   speech    is  not   right 


because  your  lips  will  not  move.  Why 
not  write  her  a  note?  Just  ashort 
note — to  tell  her  you  love  her  and 
that  you  will  see  her  someday  — 
maybe! 

You  rise  from  the  bed  and  shake 
your  head  to  clear  the  spinning. 
Slowly,  you  walk  to  the  writing  desk 
in  the  hotel  room,  take  a  sheet  of 
crisp  white  paper  from  a  drawer, 
dip  a  nearby  pen  into  jet-black  ink. 

The  tip  of  the  pen  is  wet  with  ink. 
"Dearest — "  Then  you  remember  the 
train  conductor  on  the  train  from 
Florida.  He  knocked  on  the  door 
of  your  compartment  and  entered  in- 
to the  small  bedroom.  You  were  sit- 
ting on  the  bed  reading  a  newspa- 
per. 

"Ticket  please,  air,"  he  said.  You 
fumbled  in  your  pocket,  handed  it  to 
him.  "Say,  you  were  over  there  a 
long  time,  weren't  you?  I  said,  seen  a 
lot  of  action,  eh?" 

The  words  to  respond  stuck  in  your 
throat.  You  wanted  to  answer  this 
man,  but  your  lips  ■would  not  move 
and  the  sound  clogged  in  your 
throat. 

"We'll,  you  certainly  are  a  queer 
one!  Might  at  least  be  civil.  Lot  of 
you  officers  think  y're  better'n  any- 
body else!"  The  man  left  the  com- 
partment, slamming  the  door  behind 
him. 

Also,  there  was  the  pretty  blond 
in  the  club  car.  When  you  walked  in- 
to the  car  and  sat  down  apposite  her, 
she  blinked  her  long  eyelashes  in 
amazement  at  your  handsomeness. 
You  opened  the  inevitable  newspa- 
per. Cleverly  she  maneuvered,  giv- 
ing an  elderly  woman  her  seat  and 
sitting  down  beside  you. 

(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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Lula  Copetas  Votes! 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 
ber  6  followed  quickly  on  the  heels 
of  November  5.  I  was  getting  a  little 
panicky.  My  father  had  described 
the  whole  process  of  voting  by  ma- 
chine. I  had  taken  it  all  down  in  my 
mind  in  outline  form. 

"Ha,  what  do  you  think  I  am," 
I  laughed  nervously  at  my  father, 
"a  moron?"  He  never  answered  my 
question.  Within  the  next  twenty 
minutes  I  forgot  what  Dad  had  said 
about  the  machine.  Then  my  illu- 
sions started  .  .  .  illusions  of  the 
machine  getting  stuck  like  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  machine  last  year, 
and  others,  of  people  having  to  ex- 
plain it  to  me  in  front  of  an  audi- 
ence of  conservative,  stern-lipped 
Republicans,  illusions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood laughing  at  me.  Finally,  I 
gained  courage  and  started  for  the 
polls. 

When  I  arrived  there  was  a  line 
of  drably-attired  business  men.  The 
line  soon  dwindled  down  to  me. 

"Here.  Write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress," someone  said  shoving  an 
identification  blank  under  my  nose.  I 
did.  Another  person  took  the  blank 
and  checked  the  signature  with  that 
in  a  large  book. 

"O.  K.  lady.  Your  turn,"  a  husky 
voice  said.  Now  I  was  really  scared. 
"Just  pull  the  white  lever  down  to 
close  the  curtain,"  Dad  had  said. 
Evidently  I  must  have  had  a  dumb- 
founded expression  on  my  face  be- 
cause the  same  husky  voice  said. 
"Do  you  need  any  help,  lady?" 

"Oh,  of  course  not,  my  boy,"  I  re- 
plied indignantly,  stomped  into  the 
booth,  and  pulled  down  the  white 
lever  which  closed  the  curtains. 

"Gee,  what  a  nice  little  room  for 
adjusting  girdles,  fixing  stockings, 
and  applying  make-up,"  I  thought 
when  I  looked  up  and  saw  hundreds 
of  little  buttons  staring  at  me. 

I  gathered  my  wits  together  and 
started  on  the  order  of  business.  The 
amendments  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion were  on  the  first  row.  Yes  or 
no  .  .  .  read  carefully  .  .  .  think 
clearly  .  .  .  consider  the  advan- 
tages .  .  .  the  disadvantages  .  .  . 
what  the  results  would  be?  .  .  .  how 
will  it  affect  me  and  the  public?  .  .  . 
ready  now  .  .  .  steady  .  .  .  There 
was  a  short  audible  click.  I  had  vot- 
ed on  the  first  amendment.  The  sec- 
ond was  voted  on  just  as  reluctantly, 
but  the  third,  and  fourth,  went  faster. 

Now  for  the  city  officials.  The  next 
four    rows     represented    the    candi- 


dates for  the  Democratic  Republi- 
can, Prohibitionist,  and  American 
Labor  Parties  respectively.  I  read 
the  directions  at  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine again  and  then  started  to  turn 
buttons  fast  and  furiously  . 
.  .  .  click  .  .  .  clickclick  .  .  .  click 
.  .  .  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  .  .  .  the  Orphans  Court  .  .  . 
County  Court  .  .  .  and  Superior 
Court  .  .  .  members  of  the  Council, 
Mayor,  Sheriff,  Coroner,  and  Jury 
Commissioners  ...  a  few  more 
clicks  and  I  was  through. 

"Just  push  the  white  handle  up," 
I  remembered  Dad  saying,  "and  the 
board  will  be  erased,  your  vote  will 
be  registered  and  the  curtains  will 
open."  I  grabbed  hold  of  the  lever 
and  pushed  it  up.  For  a  moment.  I 
thought  I  had  made  a  mistake.  Dad 
had  forgotten  to  tell  me  about  the 
gong  that  rings  when  the  handle 
goes  up.  The  gong  indicates  one 
more  vote  has  been  registered. 

"You're  next,  mister,"  the  husky 
voice  said  again.  Satisfied  with  my- 
self, I  strutted  out  of  the  headquar- 
ters and  went   to  school. 

1  have  laughed  about  my  voting 
and  perhaps  dear  old  Suzanne  B. 
has  turned  over  in  her  ballot  box 
wondering,  "Is  this  what  I  fought 
for?",  but  on  November  6  I  was 
proud  to  say  "Yes,  I  voted." 


THE  SEAL 
OF  TY 
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"Besf  for 
W  Years'" 


PCW  Visits  Lake  Erie  College  for 
Women 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 
You  know  when  Rowie  first  saw  these 
she   thought   she   had   burst   a    blood 
vessel  in  her  eye." 

When  we  left,  our  hostesses  sang 
to  us  from  the  porch.  Lake  Erie  was 
about  three  miles  away  so  we  drove 
to  the  shores  before  making  a  return 
trip.  The  girls  took  pictures  and 
some  gathered  stones  as  souvenirs  for 
their  roommates. 

It  was  beginning  to  rain  when  we 
started  our  return  journey.  Coming 
home,  we  sang  every  PCW  song  in 
the  book  and  then  some,  stopped  only 
once  for  food,  and  noted  that  the 
snow  fences  had  been  put  up  since 
we  had  last  passed. 

The  team  came  to  a  general  con- 
clusion about  that  weekend  when  the 
trip  was  over:  Lake  Erie  girls  can't 
be  beat  for  hospitality  and  generosity, 
and  an  experience  in  sportsmanship 
such  as  that  weekend  afforded  is  well 
worth  while. 

.    .    .  Norma  Trozzo. 
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Stormy   Weather 

continued 

"Hello!"  Her  voice  was  gay  and 
feminine.  "My  name  is  Jane  Lawson 
and  I'm  from  Macon,  Georgia.  And 
honestly,  I'm  just  so  bored  on  this 
old  train  I  just  don't  know  what  to 
do!   Where  are  you  going,  Captain?  ' 

Your  eyes  turned  to  her  face.  She 
was  pretty  in  a  pink  and  white  and 
shallow  way.  Her  blue  eyes  were 
dancing  and  her  lipstick-red  lips 
were  prettily  curved  and  she  was 
waiting  for  your  answer.  You  wanted 
to  talk  to  her.  It  had  been  so  long 
since  you  had  talked  to  any  girl,  let 
alone  a  fairly  pretty  one.  But  you 
could  not  say  anything  to  her — the 
words  just  would  not  come.  You 
only  stared  at  her. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  she  finally  an- 
nounced. "I  do  believe  you  are 
drunk!"  Her  fluffy  blond  hair  jiggled 
around  her  shoulders  as  she  flounced 
out  of  the  club  car. 

The  scrub  woman  in  the  hotel 
had  been  more  kind  but  her  reaction 
to  your  face  had  been  just  as  painful 


to  hear.  When  you  tripped  over  her 
pail  or  dirty,  soapy  suds  in  the  hall 
this  afternoon,  spilling  greasy  gray 
water  on  a  pale  green  rug  on  the 
hall  floor,  she  apologized  and  said 
that  the  accident  had  been  her  fault. 
You  knew  that  you  had  caused  her 
extra  work  and  that  perhaps  she 
would  be  rebuked  for  staining  the 
rug.  Your  lips  still  would  not  move. 
Miserable,  you  reached  into  your 
pocket  and  removed  a  five-dollar 
bill,  holding  it  out  to  her  in  your 
hand. 

"Oh,  no  thank  you,  Captain,"  she 
said.  "I  —  I  had  a  son  in  the  Air 
Corps." 

You  are  still  sitting  at  the  desk. 
The  pen  in  your  hand  has  gotten  no 
farther  than  "Dearest — ."  She  is 
"dearest"  all  right.  If  you  could  just 
see  her,  not  talk  to  her,  not  even 
have  her  know  you  were  there,  just 
to  see  her.  Why  couldn't  you  do  that? 
You  could  go  over  to  that  night  club 
where  she  is  singing  and  live  the 
miracle  of  seeing  her! 

The  taxi  ride  was  brief  and  you 
are   there  now,   David   Thornton — <in 


the  same  building  as  she  is.  The 
night  club  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city.  You  stand  at  the  entrance  of 
the  big  room  and  your  handsome- 
ness complements  the  beauty  of  the 
club's  interior.  The  room  is  big  and 
dim  and  noisy.  There  are  crystal 
chandeliers  hanging  from  the  star- 
studded  ceiling  and  green  velvet 
drapes  hang  on  the  walls.  Many 
people  in  evening  dress  sit  at  the 
lound  tables  which  crowd  around  a 
tiny  dance  floor  in  front  of  an  elab- 
orate bandstand.  Above  the  throbbing 
strains  of  good  music  from  a  "name 
band,'  you  can  hear  the  usual 
sounds  one  hears  in  a  popular  night 
spot  —  the  clank  of  silverware  on 
china,  gay  laughter,  the  scrape  of 
shoes  on  the  dance  floor. 

The  head  waiter  steps  in  front  of 
you,  Captain  Thornton,  peering  at 
you  intently  to  decide  whether  you 
shall  have  a  good  table  on  the  dance 
floor  or  whether  you  shall  be  seated 
behind  a  potted  palm  near  the  club's 
kitchen. 

"Eh  bien,  monsieur,"  he  says  in 
Brooklynized     French,     "you     would 
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like  a  table  on  ihe  dance  floor,  yes?" 

You  nod  your  head.  By  the  dance 
floor — as  close  to  her  as  you  can  get. 
That  is  what  you  want!  So  now  you 
are  sitting  at  a  tiny  table  trying  to 
wedge  your  long  legs  into  the  cramp- 
ed space  beneath  it.  A  waiter  ap- 
pears and  you  point  to  a  drink  print- 
ed on  the  menu.  Soon  you  are  sitting 
with  a  long-stemmed  glass  of  bub- 
bling wine  held  in  your  shaking 
fingers.  Suddenly  the  dim  lights  grow 
dimmer  and  a  white  speai  of  bril- 
liant light  envelopes  the  microphone. 
There  is  a  burst  of  applause. 

There  she  is!  She  is  as  beautiful 
as  you  remember  her — during  com- 
bat, in  the  German  hospital,  lying 
on  the  sand  in  Florida's  sun.  She  is 
standing  before  the  microphone  now. 
David  Thornton.  Her  white  shoulders 
are  bare  and  her  dress  is  filmy  and 
full  and  shimmering  green. 

"Stormy  weather — ,"  she  sings.  Her 
hair  looks  like  thick  brown  mo- 
lasses shining  in  a  bright  light  and 
it  is  so  heavy  that  it  falls  straight 
and  then  in  chunks  about  her 
shoulders.  White  face,  enormous 
green  eyes,  same  funny  tilted  nose, 
same  sweet  mouth,  same  even  white 
teeth.  (She  is  the  same,  but  you  are 
not,  David  Thornton.) 

"Since  my  man  and  I  ain't  togeth- 
er, keeps  rainin'  all  the  time — ."  You 
remember  about  that  song,  don't, 
you?  Your  song  and  hers.  How  can 
you  help  but  remember?  She  is 
walking  beside  the  horseshoe  of  ta- 
bles around  the  dance  floor  now. 
"Can't  go  on.  Everything  I  have  is 
gone,  stormy  weather — ."  She  is  ap- 
proaching your  table  now.  You  feel 
panic,  then  relief.  She  could  not 
possibly  recognize  you — you  with  the 
store-made  face  with  the  ham  actor 
features!  Besides,  she  thinks  you 
are  missing  in  action.  You  made  the 
doctors  promise  they  would  not  tell 
her  you  were  alive.  You  couldn  t 
saddle  her  with  a  man  whose  face 
will  be  a  stoical  mask  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  "Gloom  and  misery 
everywhere — ."  She  is  still  singing 
that  song. 

So  close  now  you  could  reach  and 


touch  her  polish -tipped  fingers  that 
rest  on  the  white  cloth  of  your  table. 
You  feel  that  she  is  looking  at  you. 
Can  you  stand  this,  David  Thornton? 
The  music  blares  in  your  ears  and 
her  voice  is  so  near.  You  look  at 
her  hands — at  her  pretty  fingers  and 
at  the  twinkling  diamond  and  plat- 
inum wedding  band  you  gave  her  so 
long  ago.  There  is  something  mag- 
netic about  her — you  have  to  look  at 
her  close  one  last  time.  Slowly  your 
eyes  rise  to  meet  per  pale  green  ones. 

"Stormy  w — !"  Her  scream  pierces 
the  subdued  noise  of  the  room  and 
the  thumping  orchestra  beat.  "David, 
David  darling!"  she  sobs,  throwing 
those  beloved  arms  around  your 
neck.  "Oh,  David,  it's  you!  Nobody 
else  in  the  whole  world  has  amber 
eyes,  David!"  You  feel  that  thick 
brown  hair  in  your  hands  and,  David 
Thornton,  at  last  you  are  holding  her 
in  your  arms.  The  memory  of  her,  of 
holding  her  like  this,  was  all  that 
kept  you  going  for  such  a  long  time. 

Your  arms  tighten  about  her.  "Oh, 
David  dearest,  it's  all  right.  The  doc- 
tors told  me."  Your  eyes  ache  to  cry 
and  you  bury  your  motionless  face  in 
her  soft  hair. 

"David,  look  at  me.  You  don't 
have-  to  smile,  darling.  You  can  smile 
inside.  And,  David,  you  don't  have  to 
talk  either.  I  can  talk  for  both  of  us." 
Her  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears  but 
her  eyes  are  shining  and  her  lovely 
face  is  smiling.  "Darling,  you  always 
said  I  talked  too  much  anyway." 

You  just  stand  there  holding  her  in 
your  arms.  Suddenly  you  feel  a 
twitch  at  the  corner  of  your  mouth, 
an  unaccustomed  jerky  feeling.  You 
know  then,  deep  in  your  heart,  that 
if  you  can  hold  her  in  your  arms 
long  enough  that  you  will  smile  some 
day. 
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All  letters  to  the  Editors  must  be 
signed.  Names  will  be  withheld  from 
publication  upon  request. 

Publicize  PCW! 

To   the  Editors: 

I  heartily  agree  with  D.  G.  in  her 
letter  to  the  editor  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Arrow.  Why  not  a  little 
publicity  for  PCW?  We  all  know 
that  it's  a  highly  accredited  college 
with  an  unusually  intelligent  group 
of  girls  and  a  carefully  selected  fac- 
ulty. Now,  why  not  boast  to  the  rest 
of  the  world?  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  few  girls  here  who  has  come 
over  350  miles  to  attend  PCW.  When 
I  mention  PCW  at  home,  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-read  people 
have  no  idea  whal  I  mean.  Then, 
when  they  hear  that  PCW  stands 
for  Pennsylvania  College  for  Wom- 
en, they  ask  if  it's  connected  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or 
with  Penn  State  or  with  Pitt!  I  think 
that  our  school  has  two  strikes 
against  it,  to  begin  with,  by  having 
such  a  long  undistinctive  name.  How- 
ever, the  name  may  not  toe  so  easily 
changed.  If  the  name  must  remain 
the  same,  at  least  let's  have  its  fame 
spread  throughout  the  country.  Last 
year,  for  no  special  occasion,  Life 
went  to  Connecticut  College.  The 
week  after  Dr.  Anderson's  inaugura- 
tion, there  was  an  article  in  Time 
about  the  inauguration  of  Sarah 
Lawrence's  new  president.  Wilson 
College  has  recently  received  con- 
siderable publicity  because  of  its  new 
president.  Where  is  PCW?  What  do 
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these  other  colleges  have  that  we 
don't?  Whether  it's  "pull"  or  initia- 
tive or  something  else,  let's  try  to 
get  some  in  a  hurry  too.  We  missed 
a  great  opportunity  for  publicity  last 
year  at  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniver- 
sary Celebration.  Must  we  wait  an- 
other twenty-five  years?  No!  Let's 
not  even  wait  till  May  Day  because 
many  other  colleges  will  have  cele- 
brations that  day  too.  Let's  start  right 
now  to  make  PCW's  fame  nation- 
wide. 

Hopefully, 

Helen  Obermayer. 

Has  the  student  body  given  thought 
to  the  idea  of  changing  the  name  of 
PCW?  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  bash 
causes  of  our  nonentity. — Editors. 

Judges  For  Song  Contest 

Dear   Editors: 

I  suggest  that  the  judges  for  the 
Song  Contest,  just  as  the  judges  for 
the  Play  Contest,  be  chosen  from 
among  those  in  no  way  directly  con- 
nected with  PCW.  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  there  has  ever  been  pre- 
judice shown  by  any  of  the  judges, 
but  I  feel  that  it  would  please  the 
faculty  members,  if  they  could  sit 
back  peacefully,  enjoy  the  contest 
and  know  they  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  any  joy  or  unhappiness 
which  might  go  therewith.  The  Song 
Contest  holds  as  big  a  place  in  the 
college  year  as  does  the  Play  Contest. 
Why  not  deal  with  both  contests  in 
the  same  manner? 

Why  not  choose  one  judge  from  an 
English  faculty  of  another  school, 
one  from  among  our  local  music 
talent,  and  one  alumna  who  has 
never  been  in  school  with  any  pres- 
ent class. 

It  is  with  the  desire  that  complete 
satisfaction  be  brought  to  the  faculty 
and  students  that  I  ask  that  this  sug- 
gestion be  considered. 

Most  sincerely, 

Martha  Yorkin. 


Seal  your  Christmas  cards  with 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
seals.  Audrey  Bigelow,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
cabinet  member  -will  assist  Joy 
Wilson  and  her  committee,  Pat 
Copetas,  Barbara  Lee,  Anne  Ken- 
nard,  and  Marjorie  Caldwell,  in 
selling  seals  at  PCW  beginning 
the  first  week  of  December.  Seal 
out  tuberculosis! 


IT'S  SIMPLY  A  MATTER  OF  TIME 


The  pendulum  of  production  is  swinging  again  for  the  Bell 
System,  as  Western  Electric,  our  manufacturing  division,  re- 
converts for  the  ail-out  manufacture  of  the  thousand-and-one 
things  we  need  to  give  you  the  Bell  System's  true  standards  of 
service  once  more. 

During  1946,  for  instance,  it  is  planned  to  add  2,100,000 
miles  of  Long  Distance  telephone  circuits  to  the  System.  That's 
more  than  there  were  in  Great  Britain  and  France  combined, 
before  the  war,  and  it  means  that  the  pressure  on  our  lines 
will  ease  up. 

Today,  of  course,  the  thousands  of  calls  of  returning 
veterans  are  actually  giving  us  more  rush-time  peaks  than  we 
had  last  year.  So  it's  more  important  than  ever  to  limit  your 
call  to  five  minutes  when  the  operator  must  ask  you  to  do  so. 
A  service  man's  call  to  his  home  may  be  waiting. 
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Christmas  Vacation: 

Wednesday,  Dec.  19  to 

Thursday,  Jan.  3 


Let's  Have  Fewer  Chapels ! 

More  and  more  students  are  complaining  about 
PCW's  chapel  system.  A  half  hour  period  is  set  aside  on 
each  of  five  mornings  a  week  in  our  class  schedule. 
Tuesday  is  reserved  for  board  meetings  and  Thursday 
for  S.udent  Government  Association.  On  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays,  and  Fridays  there  is  a  vacant  half  hour  which 
nr.'St  be  filled  some  way  or  another. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of 'our  chapels  have  been 
filler-ins.  Chapel  has  been  held,  though  there  be  noth- 
ing of  value  said  or  done,  merely  because  we  were  sup- 
plied to  have  a  get-tcgether  of  the  student  body.  We 
;  i"   wasting  time! 

We  propose  a  new  chape1  plan.  On  Tuesdays  board 
meetings  will  be  held  as  usual;  Thursdays,  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association;  and  en  Wednesdays  there  will  be  a 
i  :quired  chapel  for  everyone.  On  the  remaining  days, 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  .chapel  time  cou'.d  be  used  for  fac- 
I'lty-student  conferences,  or  classes  could  be  held  contin- 
uously es  on  Saturdays,  without  the  half  hour  chapel 
period.  Naturally  the  day  of  the  required  chapel  could 
be  changed  ii  necessary  to  accommodate  the  speaker. 

The  required  weekly  chapel  proposed  should  be  of 
superior  quality — well  organized  with  better  speakers. 
We  realize  that  the  Chapel  Committee  has  problems — the 
main  one  being  a  limited  budget.  But  that  is  all  the  more 
"2.  sen  why  we  should  have  a  few  good  speakers  instead 
o.  many  inferior  ones. 


Q* 


indent  Advisory  Committee 


A  Student  Advisory  Committee  has  been  established 
ici  the  purpose  of  reflecting  student  opinion  on  matters 
which  may  affect  the  student  body.     Members  are: 

Piggy  Riffle   Senior  class  president 

Barbara  Mason  Junior  class  president 

Phyllis  Dornberger   Sophomore  class  president 

Jean  Riihiluoma Freshman  representative 

Jean  Purves 


Gene  Wallace 
Audrey  Bigelow 


.members  at  large 


PNC  SELECTED 

The  members  of  the  Permanent 
Nominating  Committee  have  been  an- 
nounced. This  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  all 
four  classes,  is  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  one  cr  more  nominees 
for  important  school  offices.  Chairman 
Helen  Gilmore  said.  "We  shall  try 
to  be  completely  impartial  in  mak- 
ing our  selection,  choosing  the  best 
qualified  person  for  each  office."  The 
members  of  the  committee  are:  Jun- 
iors, Jottie  Beeson  and  June  Davies; 
Sophomore,  Margie  Caldwell;  Fresh- 
man, Jean  McGregor. 


Tomorrow  Magazine  Sponsors 

A  $1,500  prize  contest  open  to  all 
officially  enrolled  college  students 
has  just  been  announced  by  Tomor- 
row magazine.  The  subjects  are  short 

a 

stories  and  articles,  and  the  first 
prize  for  each  is  $500,  while  th-^ 
second  prize  f?r  each  is  $250. 

The  choice  of  subject  matter  for 
both  stories  and  articles  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  contestants.  Manu- 
scripts will  be  judged  solely  on  the 
basis  of  literary  merit  and  clarity  of 
expression. 


500  Story  Contest 

Length  of  manuscripts  may  range 
from  2,530  to  5,000  words.  The  nota- 
tion "Entry  for  College  Contest" 
a'ong  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  contestant  must  appear  on  the 
envelope  and  also  the  first  page  of 
each  manuscript.  Return  postage 
must  also  be  included. 

This  contest  closes  on  May  1,  1946. 
All  entries  should  be  mailed  to  Col- 
lege Contest,  Tomorrow,  11  East  44th 
fcureet,  New  York,  17,  N.  Y. 
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CHRISTMAS  PAGEANT      Noted  Pianist  to  Visit  PCW 

Mrs.  Ferguson's  adaptation  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Miracle  play,  The 
Nativity,  was  presented  by  the 
Speech  Department  in  Chapel  Sun- 
day, December  16.  The  beautiful 
story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  was .  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Evanson  with  Penny 
Myers  as  student  director.  The  Glee 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Ayers,  sang  the  familiar  Christmas 
hymns. 

Because  of  the  great  number  of 
guests,  it  was  necessary  to  have  two 
performances  of  the  play.  The  en- 
semble, under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Held,  played  before  each  perform- 
ance. Seventeen  students  took  part 
in  the  play  with  many  more  helping 
back  stage.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Mary,  Mary  Alice  Hoag;  Joseph, 
Merrilyn  Waters;  the  angels,  Ann 
Shane  and  Mary  Lou  Michel;  the 
shepherds,  Jean  Queenth,  Louise 
Baehr  and  Roberta  Swann;  the  shep- 
herdesses, Catherine  Henderson  and 
Marilyn  Marks;  Balthesar,  Phyllis 
Dornberger;  Herod,  Jane  Camp- 
bell; Casper,  Virginia  Rix;  Melchior, 
Joy  Wilson;  the  messenger,  Sally 
Francis;  the  courtiers  and  clerks, 
Marie  Cohen,  Corinne  Welsh  and 
Eleanor    Luthringer. 


Building  Plans 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  author- 
ized the  finance  committee  to  proceed 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Anderson  in 
the  preparation  of  building  plans  for 
additional  dormitory  space  at  Fickes 
Hall. 

Activities  Council 
Sponsors  Ski  Trip 

Shine  up  your  ski  boots  and  prac- 
tice up  on  your  slalom  and  christi. 
The  Activities  Council  is  sponsoring 
a  trip  to  Seven  Springs  on  December 
27  and  28  for  anyone  who  has  a  pair 
of  skis  and  a  lot  of  courage. 

You  can  go  for  the  night  and  three 
meals  for  the  nominal  fee  of  six 
•dollars,  plus  two-fifty  tow  fee.  Trans- 
portation is  provided  by  you,  but 
since  Seven  Springs  is  only  fifty 
miles  from  Pittsburgh,  that  shouldn't 
break  you.  It  is  necessary  that  you 
take  all  your  own  equipment,  since 
they  have  no  equipment  for  rent  at 
Seven  Springs. 

You  know  about  the  trip  early 
enough  to  plan  on  it,  so  ask  Santa 
Claus  for  any  equipment  that  you 
don't  already  have.  Merry  Skiing, 
and  a  happy  landing! 


Mr.  Kirkpatrick 

John  Kirkpatrick,  noted  pianist, 
will  make  a  two  day  visit  to  PCW  on 
January  9  and  10.  He  is  the  first 
speaker  sent  out  by  the  Arts  Program 
of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges to  come  to  PCW. 

Besides  being  a  concert  artist,  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  is  a  member  of  the  mu- 
sic department  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  Al- 
though he  is  best  known  for  his  per- 
formance of  modern  American  works, 
he  also  has  a  large  repertory  of  clas- 
sical and  medieval  music.  Today  he 
is  an  acknowledged  authority  in  his 
own  field  and  is  ideally  equipped  to 
acquaint  American  college  students 
with  current  trends  in  American 
music. 

A  graduate  of  Lawrenceville  School 
and  Princton  University,  John  Kirk- 
patrick also  spent  several  years 
studying  in  France.  Since  1925,  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  has  been  investigating 
and  performing  American  piano  mu- 
sic. In  recent  years  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
has  played  in  many  colleges,  besides 
making  solo  appearances  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country.  He  has  given  many  lec- 
ture-recital series  and  has  appeared 
often  in  festivals  of  American  music. 

While  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  here, 
there  will  be  many  opportunities  for 
the  students  to  meet  him.  He  will 
begin  with  a  chapel  program  Wed- 
nesday morning  in  which  he  will  tell 
something  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  his  visit.  Wednesday  evening  he 
will  give  a  formal  recital  at  8:30  in 
the  chapel.     Parents  and  friends   of 


BOARD,  TUITION 
RAISED 

In  view  of  the  rising  cost  of  food, 
an  additional  $15  will  be  charged  for 
board  the  second  semester  of  this 
school  year,  Dr.  Anderson  announced 
in  Chapel,  December  14.  The  cost  of 
board  and  room  in  the  school  year 
1946-47  will  be  $550.  Further  in- 
crease may  be  necessary  if  the  pres- 
ent inflationary  trend  continues. 

A  comprehensive  tuition  fee  of 
$400  will  be  charged  in  the  school 
year  1946-47.  This  fee  will  include 
all  fees  (lab.  fees,  aft  fee,  swimming 
fee,  etc.)  except  music  fees;  penalty 
fees  (late  registration,  breakage,  etc.) 
and  the  student  activity  fee. 

SGA  Elections 

In  elections  held  in  the  Student 
Government  Association  meeting  of 
December  13,  Irma  Cathcart  was 
elected  Freshman  representative  to 
SGA,  and  Mary  Lou  Michel  was 
elected  Junior  Prom  Chairman.  Both 
had  been  the  selections  of  the  Per- 
manent Nominating  Committee. 

War  Bond  Queen 

Arrow  congratulations  to  Norma 
Trozzo,  Queen  of  the  War  Bond  Drive 
at  PCW.  The  total  amount  of  bonds 
pledged  to  her  was  $15,700.00.  The 
runners-up  were  Eleanor  Goldfarb 
with  $3,775.00  and  Prudence  Hamil- 
ton with  $2,000.00.  The  total  amount 
of  bonds  sold  and  pledged  at  PCW 
was  $28,300.00. 

Mrs.  William  B.  McFall,  who  is  in 
charge  of  war  bond  sales  at  Pitts- 
burgh colleges,  presented  the  Queen 
with  a  rose  and  gardenia  corsage  and 
a  box  of  candy. 

students  are  invited  to  attend  the  re- 
cital, which  will  be  followed  by  a  re- 
ception. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  will  meet  students 
iii  informal  groups  during  the  two- 
days  he  is  here.  The  groups  are  open 
to  any  students  who  are  free  and 
wish  to  attend.  The  definite  times 
of  the  meetings  will  be  posted  later. 

Tuesday,  he  will  meet  with  the 
American  Literature  class,  when  he 
will  discuss  the  contribution  of  Am- 
erican composers  to  our  culture.  He 
will  have  two  musiclinics — one  for 
piano  students  to  play  for  him  for 
criticism  and  one  for  theory  stu- 
dents to  perform  some  of  their  cre- 
ative work.  There  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  meet  him  after 
lunch  in  Woodland  Hall  Thursday, 
and  they  may  ask  him  questions  at 
that  time. 
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NEW  BLACKBOARD         The  Cafeteria  Problem 


It's  coming  back  in  bigger  and  bet- 
ter form!  Let  Eleanor  have  her  day, 
Dorothy  Dix  have  her  say,  and  Jack 
Benny  have  his  pay.  We'll  take  the 
"Chalkboard  With  a  Writing  Surface 
That  Never  Wears  Out."  All  those 
who  were  at  PCW  last  year  will 
remember  the  bespeckled  blackboard 
which  ran  the  length  of  the  den. 
now  the  business  office. 

With  all  the  innovations  construct- 
ed during  the  summer,  one  little  item 
was  slighted  .  .  .  the  blackboard. 
When  all  the  girls  returned  to  re- 
sume studies  and  meet  friends,  they 
didn't  notice  the  absence  of  the 
blackboard.  But  when  the  deluge  of 
phone  calls  came  through  to  the 
lounge  for  dates  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday nights,  and  Janie  and  Suzy 
never  got  the  messages,  this  was  too 
much. 

Not  only  did  Janie  and  Suzy  miss 
their  dates,  'but  Mom  was  left  stand- 
ing under  the  Kaufman's  clock  until 
she  was  swept  away  by  the  mob; 
little  sister  never  got  to  see  Alan 
Ladd  because  you  didn't  take  her; 
you  banged  your  head  against  the 
wall  because  your  four  month-await- 
ed appointment  with  the  dentist  was 
cancelled  and  you  didn't  know  it; 
and  Aunt  Sarah  cut  you  out  of  her 
will  because  you  didn't  visit  her 
when  her  arthritis  acted  up  again. 
All  these  mishaps  have  been  traced 
back  to  the  fact  that  the  messages 
did  not  get  through  to  the  girls.  These 
messages  would  have,  had  there 
been  a  blackboard. 

But  now  the  blackboard  is  coming 
back.  In  fact,  it  will  probably  toe  in 
the  lounge  when  we  return  from 
Christmas  vacation. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts 
about  it.  Take  heed  and  then  inspect. 
This  little  item  is  "absolutely  the 
newest  thing  out."  Miss  Gunderman 
even  whispered  to  us  that  it's  the 
type  of  chalk-board  which  will  be 
installed  in  the  prospective  adminis- 
tration and  class-room  building.  It's 
called  the  EZY-RASE  NUCITE, 
GLASS  CHALKBOARD  IN  COL- 
ORS. It  has  a  very  durable  glass 
base  and  comes  in  black,  ivory,  white, 
and  three  shades  of  green. 

Its  advantages  are:  "easy  to  erase 
either  ordinary  white  or  colored 
chalk;  almost  unbreakable;  absolute- 
ly non-fading;  perfect  adhesion  of 
chalk  to  board;  impervious  to  mois- 
ture; guaranteed  for  ten  years;  will 
outlast  the  school  building;  and  is 
set  "with  matched  joints." 

So  let  Berry  Hall  collapse.  "This 
.glass  cannot  be  cut,  drilled,  ground, 


Does  y-ur  clam  chowder  taste  dif- 
ferent lately?  Not  if  you  eat  at  PCW. 
This  month's  poll  deals  with  the  day 
student's  favorite  gripe  and  the  ad- 
ministration's bigge.-t  headache — the 
cafeteria.  The  complaints  are  num- 
erous and  for  the  most  part  reason- 
able. Bith  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers feel  that  the  prices  are  much 
too  hi?h,  and  that  the  school  must 
be  making  tremendcus  profits  on  the 
cafeteria.  The  first  of  these  assump- 
tions is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the 
second  is  a  hallucination  as  Dr.  An- 
derson told  your  misinformed  re- 
porter. As  a  matter-of-fact,  the  loss 
on  the  cafeteria  last  year  was  a  siz- 
able amount — several  hundred  dol- 
lars— and  had  to  be  made  up  by  tak- 
ing money  from  academic  proceeds. 
That  can't  go  on  of  course.  The  cafe- 
teria is  not  a  profit  organization,  but 
it  must  toe  made  to  pay  for  itself. 
Prices  had  to  be  raised,  and  people 
complained — quite  justly. 

The  reason  for  the  comparatively 
high  prices  is  that  so  few  meals  are 
served.  Not  more  than  about  seventy- 
five  people  buy  their  lunch.  The  help 
and  other  overhead  expenses  are  the 
same  as  if  two  hundred  meals  were 
served.  The  burden  of  these  addi- 
tional expenses  is  carried  by  so  few 
people,  that  the  individual  dish  costs 
more  than  it  should.  If  three  meals 
a  day  were  served,  the  profit  made 
would  pay  the  overhead  expenses, 
and  food  could  be  sold  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  only  suggestion  Dr.  An- 
derson had  to  offer  was  that  the 
meals  served  in  the  cafeteria  be  the 
same  as  those  in  the  dorm.  That  way, 
we  would  get  a  hot  meal  and  bever- 
age for  about  35c.  If  enough  people 
went  in  for  this,  it  might  even  re- 
duce the  price  a  little.  The  question 
however  is,  do  we  want  to  buy  our 
lunch  table  d'hote?  This  would  have 
to  be  put  up  to  the  day  students 
themselves. 

or  bevelled." 

To  those  who  still  are  doubt 
about  its  references,  we  say  that 
this  chalkboard  has  been  used  in 
military  projects.  The  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  the  Naval  Training 
Station  at  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey, 
the  Air  Corps  Technical  School  at 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Cadet  Mechanics  School  at 
Amarillo,  Texas,  have  used  the  EZY- 
RASE  NUCITE.  We  just  know  that 
you'll  all  skoot  to  these  centers  to 
examine  the  chalkboards  over  Christ-' 
mas  Vacation. 


RING  IN  THE  NEW 

January  1  to  many  a  PCWite 
means  no  school,  recovering  from  a 
staggering  hang-over  with  an  ice 
pack  on  head,  and  listening  lazily  to 
the  Rose  Bowl  game.  With  everyone 
determined  to  follow  his  resolutions 
in  the  new  year,  the  Senior  class  re- 
solved to  go  into  the  world  and  be- 
come 1947  career  women,  the  Juniors 
absolutely  fixed  in  mind  to  win  the 
Song  Contest,  the  Sophomores  hop- 
ing for  first  place  in  the  Play  Contest, 
and  the  Freshmen  resolved  to  be  an 
all  round  threat  to  all,  let  us  delve 
further  into  January  1. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  has 
been  celebrated  with  festivities  in 
grand  fashion  since  ancient  times. 
However,  January  1  has  not  always 
been  the  first  day  of  the  year.  In 
many  Christian  countries,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  England,  and  the 
American  Colonies,  March  25  was  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year.  It  was 
not  till  September  14,  1752  that  Jan- 
uary 1  was  fixed  as  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  them.  In  other  countries, 
the  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted 
on  October  15,  1582. 

The  Chinese  celebrate  the  day  as 
the  greatest  festival  of  the  year. 
After  following  the  lunar  calendar 
for  4,000  years,  the  Chinese  Republic 
adopted  the  Gregorian  Calendar  and 
its  New  Year  now  coincides  with 
ours,  though  many  of  their  old  cus- 
toms still  prevail. 

In  Scotland  New  Year's  Day  is  the 
national  holiday,  and  its  celebration 
is  the  real  feast  day.  Christmas  takes 
the  form  of  a  purely  religious  fes- 
tival. In  France  also,  New  Year's  is 
the  important  holiday  of  the  year 
when  gifts   are  exchanged. 

One  of  the  oldest  American  cele- 
brations is  the  famous  Philadelphia 
Mummers'  parade  which  originated 
in  colonial  times  among  the  Swedish 
settlers  though  not  organized  as  a 
parade  until  1876.  The  Mobile  Car- 
nival is  another  noted  New  Year's 
celebration  dating  back  to  1831.  The 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  in- 
augurated- in  1890  for  athletic  ac- 
tivities and  a  grand  celebration,  and 
major  football  contests,  the  Pasa- 
dena Rose  Bowl  and  the  Sugar  Bowl 
at  New  Orleans  attract  much  atten- 
tion today. 

Many  in  this  day  celebrate  the  New 
Year  in  the  quiet  of  their  home, 
others  at  services  in  church,  and  still 
others  will  join  the  pandemonium 
which  breaks  loose  in  any  large  city. 
It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million 
continued  on  page  6 
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CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  OF  OTHER  LANDS 


While  Santa  Claus  roars  merrily 
from  a  downtown  department  store 
window;  while  his  hundreds  of  car- 
bon-copy brothers  are  making  pre- 
Christmas  appearances  to  our  young- 
ster relatives;  while  we  slave  to  ban- 
ish that  extra  five  pounds  before 
vacation  with  its  promise  of  turkey 
and  plum  pudding;  while  we  search 
endlessly  for  the  "right"  present  for 
Johnny  or  Mom  or  Dad  and  then  use 
every  trick  up  our  sleeves  to  keep  it 
a  secret  .  .  .  four  ol  our  PCWomen 
are  looking  forward  to  slightly  dif- 
ferent celebrations.  We've  talked  to 
Jean  Riihiluoma,  Nina  de  Veyra, 
Molly  Ohashi,  and  Betty  Wu  —  now 
we're  authorities  on  Bermudan, 
Filipino,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  hol- 
iday customs! 

A  swimming  party  at  noon  high- 
lights Christmas  in  Bermuda,  Jean 
Riihiluoma  told  us. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Jean  said  shops 
stay  open  'til  midnight  for  procras- 
tinating     present- 
[hunters     while 
]  children       burst 
I  eardrums       with 
j  whistles,    horns, 
I  crackers,   any  -and 
every       kind       of 
noisemaker!  Then, 
Negro      carolers 
spend     the     night 
singing  —  not     for 
their  suppers,   but 
for  gifts  of  money 
and  food! 

Spicy  cedar 
trees  and  casaba  pie  are  holiday  in- 
stitutions at  "Finlandia,"  Jean's  home 
in  Pembroke,  Warwick  parish.  The 
pie  takes  weeks  of  preparation  be- 
cause it's  made  from  the  dried,  minc- 
ed roots  of  the  little  casaba  tree 
.  .  .  One  wrong  twist  and  presto, 
they're  poisonous!  For  home  econom- 
ics major  this  dish  is  dream-stuff — 
no  pastry  to  mix!  The  cut-up  herbs 
form  a  glutenous,  soggy.doughy  base 
for  the  filling  of  pork,  chicken,  beef, 
and  lamb.  Highly  seasoned  and  bak- 
ed, casaba  pie's  the  main  dish  on 
the  breakfast  menu! 

Nina  de  Veyra  observes  the  Amer- 
ican Christmas  now,  but  in  the  little 
towns  of  Orequita  and  Leyte  where 
her  mother  and  father  lived,  holiday 
merry-making  included  house-to- 
house  visiting,  great  feasts,  and  bar- 
becues, the  latter  featuring  roast  pigs 
bubbling  on  the  spits  at  her  grand- 
father's farm! 

Molly  Ohashi,  too,  follows  Ameri- 
can traditions  on  December  25,  but 
the  New  Year  is  celebrated  in  grand 
style  at  her  house!   In  Los  Angeles 


Jean  Riihiluoma 


Nina  de  Veyra,  Betty  Wu,  and  Molly  Chashi. 


and  even  later  in  the  relocation  cen- 
ter, the  Ohashi  family  celebration  be- 
gan with  a  New  Year's  Eve  feast  of 
rice,  red  perch  soup,  stew,  boiled 
seaweed  tied  in  a  festive  bow,  horse 
radish,  taro  cakes  in  shoyu,  tol'u  and 
saki  .  .  .  Confused?  We  were  too. 
but  Molly's  mouth  watered  when 
she  gave  us  the  recipes  for-  these 
mysterious  dishes  .   .   . 

Chopped  roots  from  a  tropic  plant 
in  a  sugared,  salty  shrimp  base  are 
combined  with  tender  bamboc  shoots 
and  rice,  miraculously  turning  out  as 
taro  cakes!  With  them,  soy  sauce, 
called  "shoyu",  is  served.  Tofu. 
We-e-11,  it's  boiled  spinach  and 
"junketed"  rice  like  the  spinach- 
cheese  souffle  dorm  girls  have  some- 
times for  dinner!  And  then  there's 
saki  .  .  .  This  is  heated  rice  wine — 
the  cause  of  a  "bottoms-up"  bout 
among  Japanese  men! 

"Okemashite  omedeto"  —  Happy 
New  Year!  With  low  flourished  and 
elaborate  gestures,  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans greet  each  other  gaily  because 
they're  a  year  older  now  . 
January  1  is  their  collective  birth- 
day! 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  Ohashis 
hold  open  house.  A  large  red-lac- 
quered tray  is  kept  filled  with  more 
exotic  food  while  a  salted,  decorated 
fish  is  suspended  with  wires  over  the 
buffet  —  and  unusual  "Christmas 
tree!"  Afterwards  this  fish  will  be 
eaten,  but  now  guests  have  eyes  only 
for    the    "Japanese    smorgasbord'. 

A  large  lobster  rests  in  the  center 


of  the  tray  surrounded  by  rice  balls 
and  nappa-pickled  vegetables  similar 
to  romaine  lettuce.  That's  not  all — 
there're  chunks  of  salty  chicken  (in- 
cluding bones),  shrimp,  a  fudge-like 
sweet  custard  bound  by  gelatinous 
seaweed;  soup,  canay,  and  rice  cakes, 
confections  made  from  flour  prepared 
by  pounding  rice  plants  in  a  hollow- 
ed-out  tree  trunk,  a  ceremony  in 
which  the  whole  family  participates, 
from  grown-ups  to  toddlers! 

Besides  visiting,  Japanese- Ameri- 
cans attend  odoris,  symbolic,  colorful 
plays  and  dances.  There  are  cere- 
monious teas  for  the  women,  too, 
which  features  handleless  cups  and 
cookies,  called  "ocha"! 

Far  from  being  worn  out,  young 
second  -  generation  Japanese,  or 
Nisei,  steal  away  when  the  formali- 
ties are  over  to  celebrate  Yankee- 
style  with  whistles,  paper  hats,  con- 
fetti, and  Rose  Bowl  game,  pork  and 
sauerkraut! 

Although  she's  definitely  Ameri- 
can, Betty  Wu  has  visited  in  China 
at  New  Year's — which  may  fall  at 
any  time  of  the  year  since  the  Chin- 
ese calendar  is  regulated  by  the 
moon.  There's  no  Christmas  in  China, 
so  a  whole  year  of  merry-making  is 
crammed  into  one  day.  Everyone 
takes  part  although  modern  citizens 
no  longer  believe  in  the  old  super- 
stitions. 

"Good  luck"  is  the  Chinese  holiday 
slogan  .  .  .  It's  written  in  black  on 
red  paper  pasted  on  the  walls  o£ 
continued  on  page  15 
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A  formal  dance — Schenley  Hotel — 
Baron  Elliot's  Orchestra  —  an  appro- 
priate beginning  of  the  Christmas 
Season.  Not  only  was  it  a  welcome 
change  after  a  long  period  of  in- 
formal wartime  dances,  but  it  was 
also  a  happy  realization  that  things 
are  getting  back  to  normal.  Men  in 
uniform  were  in  the  minority  and 
civilian  dress  was  full-fashion  with 
gold  discharge  pins  replacing  service 
stripes  and  campaign  ribbons. 

Dottie  Berg,  Dean  Marks,  Dr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  and 
Phyllis  Dornberger  greeted  all  stu- 
dents and  guests.  The  huge  Christ- 
mas tree,  spotlighted  with  blue 
lights,  in  the  middle  of  the  ballroom 
and  the  orchestra's  "I'm  Dreaming  of 
a  White  Christmas"  gave  a  yuletide 
atmosphere. 

*     *     * 

For  several  years  now  Miss  Gun- 
derman's  position  has  been  described 
as  that  of  Assistant  Treasurer.  As- 
sistant Treasurer  to  whom?  The 
well-informed  knew  that  the  answer 
was,  Assistant  Treasurer  to  the  Peo- 
ples-Pittsburgh Trust  Company. 
Now,  however,  all  confusion  is  to  be 
abandoned.  Miss  Gunderman  is  now 
to  be  the  Bursar  (according  to  Web- 
ster a  treasurer  or  cash  keeper,  as 
of  a  college). 


A  few  days  before  Thanksgiving 
vacation  last  month  a  group  of  girls, 
whose  birthdays  come  in  November 
and  July,  beamed  with  delight  as 
they  literally  raved  about  the  first 
birthday  tea  given  toy  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson.  This  month  December 
and  June  babies  were  honored. 

The  purpose  of  the  teas  is  to  have 
all  the  students  visit  the  Anderson's 
new  home,  the  completely  remodeled 
Gregg  House.  Mrs.  Anderson  plans 
to  have  the  teas  once  every  month. 
Approximately  sixty  girls  have  at- 
tended each  tea. 

When  the  party  goers  knocked  on 
the  door  it  was  opened  by  the  friend- 
ly junior  host,  Bayard.  Later  he  blew 


out  all  the  candles  on  the  large  birth- 
day   cake.    This    birthday    cake    plus 
cookies  and  cocoa  were  served. 
*     *     * 

Christmas  caroling  is  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  traditions  at  PCW. 
Originally  an  exclusive  Glee  Club 
activity,  caroling  has  become  on  all 
student  activity,  in  which  more  than 
half  the  student  body  takes  part. 

On  December  17  about  200  girls 
gathered  at  Berry  Hall  and  led  by 
Mrs.  Ayers  sang  carols  up  and  down 
Woodland  Road.  After  exhausting 
their  supply  of  old  Christmas  hymns 
and  jingles,  the  group,  hungry  and 
chilled  to  the  bone,  adjourned  to 
Andrew  Mellon  Hall  where  they  re- 
vived their  drooping  spirits  with  hot 
cocoa  and  cookies. 


Abraham  at  Left  End,  Isaiah  at 
Right  End,  Quarterback  Jeremiah  or 
is  it  Moses,  Elijah,  Left  Guard, 
Elisha  Center,  Backs,  Amos,  Micah 
and  Hosea  —  that's  Dean  Moore's 
Old  Testament  football  team.  Prob- 
ably it's  ultra-modern  to  line  up  the 
prophets  on  the  basis  of  a  football 
team  but,  unfortunately  the  class 
doesn't  know  as  much  sports  as  the 
Dean  gives  them  credit  for.  Could 
be,  he'll  have  to  make  good  on  his 
offer  to  explain  football. 


A  new  office  has  been  created — that 
of  Director  of  Dormitories.  Miss 
Janis  M.  Stewart,  instructor  in  Home 
Economics  will  hold  the  position.  It 
will  be  her  job  to  correlate  the 
duties  and  services  in  all  the  dor- 
mitories. 


Tuesday  night,  December  18, 
the  dining  room  in  Woodland  was 
hardly  recognizable  —  the  girls  in 
beautiful  evening  dresses;  tablecloths 
and  delicious  food;  candlelight  and 
soft  music;  and  maids  serving  at  the 
decorated  tables.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening  thanks  to  the  hard  work  of 
Peggy  Korb  and  her  committee  of 
Marge  Couch,  Lee  Hutton,  Amy 
Gage,   and   Carol  Mountford. 


Ring  in  the  New 

continued  from  page   4 
people  crowd  into  Times  Square  and 
Broadway   to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

January  1  is  the  birthday  of  many 
famous  persons:  Paul  Revere  (1735), 
patriot  and  soldier;  Anthony  Wayne 
(1745),  a  general  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army;  Betsy  Ross  (1752),  maker 
of  the  first  flag.  Many  important  his- 
torical events  occurred  in  January: 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
(1863),  in  accordance  with  Lincoln's 
preliminary  proclamation  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862;  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  (1901),  formed  by  the 
union  of  six  Australian  colonies;  U.S. 
parcel  post  system   (1913). 

The  derivation  of  January  is  from 
the  two-faced  Roman  God  Janus, 
who  is  one  of  the  principal  deities  in 
Roman  mythology.  Janus  was  origi- 
nally the  god  of  light  and  day  but 
later  became  the  god  of  the  begin- 
ning of  things.  The  beginning  of  the 
year  was  sacred  to  Janus  and  a  fes- 
tival in  his  honor  was  celebrated  on 
January  9.  His  aid  was  invoked  at 
the  beginning  of  any  important  un- 
dertaking. He  is  represented  with 
two  faces,  one  looking  to  the  past 
and  the  other  to  the  future. 

The  first  day  of  January  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  all  the  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  was  not  until 
1918,  however,  that  the  day  was 
made  a  legal  holiday  in  Massachus- 
etts. 

Americans  who  celebrated  the  day 
abroad  celebrate  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  country  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  and  strangely 
enough  it's  not  very  different  from 
the  good  okl  U.  S.  A.  Ambassador 
Hill  in  1910  was  in  Germany  and  in- 
cluded in  his  report  that  "Ladies 
who  ventured  into  the  street  were 
liable  to  be  kissed  by  strangers,  and 
silk  hats  worn  by  men  were  smashed. 
The  police  were  in  the  habit  of  shut- 
ting their  eyes  to  much  that  went  on 
and  arrested  only  those  who  were  so 
drunk  and  disorderly  that  they  could 
not  be  ignored." 

We  wonder  if  foreign  ambassa- 
dors' reports  have  changed  much  in 
the  last  thirty-five  years. 


GIDAS 

Your  Florist 

3719  Forbes  Street 
MAyflower  or  SChenley  1300 
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ARMY-NAVY  GAME by  Nancy  McCreery,  '47 


December  first  dawned  clear  and 
cold  with  just  enough  of  a  breeze 
blowing  off  the  Schuylkill  River  to 
pinch  the  ears,  noses,  and  toeses  of 
a  hundred  thou- 
sand odd  fans 
gathered  in  the 
Municipal  Sta- 
dium in  Philadel- 
phia. (Practically 
the  first  football 
game  I've  ever  at- 
tended when  it 
didn't  rain  or 
threaten  to  rain  at 
least).  Before  the 
game  began,  the 
middies  and  cadets 
paraded  on  the 
field  just  as  they  do  for  the  Movie- 
tone News.  It  was  thrilling!  Although 
I  stretched  my  neck  and  strained  my 
eyes,  I  simply  couldn't  pick  out  my 
drag  from  the  regiment  of  midship- 
men— life's  little  disappointments. 

Soon  the  cadets  had  filled  their 
section  of  the  stadium  with  solid 
cadet  blue,  the  middies  had  filled 
their  section  with  solid  white  hats 
on  top  of  dark  blue,  and  it  looked  as 
though  things  were  about  to  happen. 
They  did.  The  Army  mule  galloped 
into  the  stadium  and  chased  Hiro- 
hito's  white  horse  (mule  in  a  sheet) 
around  and  around.  This  procedure 
continued  at  intervals  throughout  the 
game.  Then,  a  big  green  truck  lum- 
bered in  loaded  down  with  a  large 
wooden  crate  labeled  "Inflamable 
Material."  I  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  something  even  more  exciting — 
"Bill,"  the  Navy  mascot.  Incidentally, 
the  Army  and  Navy  teams  had  arriv- 
ed on  the  scene  by  this  time  (much 
cheering  from  the  crowd)  and  were 
performing  weird  antics  out  on  the 
field  to  warm  up. 

The  first  quarter  began  with  disas- 
trous results.  Army  made  two  touch- 
downs which  was  a  little  depressing 
to  my  spirit,  (However,  I  must  en- 
deavor to  keep  this  account  reason- 
ably impartial  as  any  good  reporter 
for  the  Arrow  should  do.)  My  most 
vivid  recollection  in  connection  with 
these  two  startling  events  was  that 
of  "Bill,"  complacently  nibbling 
grass  on  the  ten  yard  line  not  far 
away.  His  reaction  was  similar  when 
Navy  made  several  touchdowns  later. 
They  tell  me  'that  he  is  a  very  young 
goat  and  hasn't  been  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated to  Navy  ways  as  yet. 

At  this  point  I  was  sitting  on  my 
hands  to  keep  my  white  angora  mit- 
tens from  shedding  fuzz  on  the  three 
immaculate  dark  blue  Navy  uniforms 
sitting  in  front  of  me.   (Now  I,   too, 


have  read  the  articles  about  not 
wearing  anything  that  sheds  around 
uniforms,  but  tney  really  keep  one's 
hands  warmer  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.)  The  cold  was  beginning 
to  penetrate  by  the  time  the  half 
came  around,  and  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  ask  the  man  behind  me 
for  a  swig  out  of  his  thermos  of  hot 
coffee.  On  further  observation, 
judging  from  the  aroma  and  its 
exhiliarating  effect  on  the  man  who 
had  been  guzzling  steadily  since  his 
arrival,  I  thought  better  of  the  idea. 
After  all,  a  simple  device  for  the  con- 
trol of  chattering  teeth  is  to  stuff 
one's  mouth  with  a  corner  of  one's 
football  blanket  and  concentrate  on 
a  little  psychological  restraint. 

An  announcement  came  over  the 
microphone  that  President  Truman 
who  had  been  sitting  on  the  Army 
side  of  the  field  for  the  first  half  of 
the  game,  would  march  across  to  the 
Navy  side  along  with  various  other 
dignitaries  for  the  second  half.  Be- 
tween the  police  escort  which  formed 
a  solid  path  down  the  center  of  the 
field  and  the  various  reporters,  cam- 
eramen, and  autograph  hounds  who 
crowded    around    him,    I    never    did 


manage  to  pick  him  out  from  the 
mob.  Rumor  had  it  that  he  and  his 
party  sat  in  a  steam-heated  box.  (The 
first  thing  I  intend  to  leave  posterity 
with  my  millions  is  a  steam-heated 
stadium.  Why  Carnegie  and  Mellon 
overlooked  this  boon,  I'll  never  un- 
derstand.) 

The  second  half  of  the  game  pro- 
ceeded, with  equal  elements  of  sus- 
pense and  interest.  (For  technical  de- 
tails concerning  plays  and  such 
heroes  of  the  day  as  Blanchard,  Du- 
den,    Scott,    and    Davis,    consult    the 


sports  section  in  one  of  last  week's 
daily  papers.)  It  was  a  fight  to  the 
finish.  The  final  score,  twenty-seven 
to    thirteen,    in    favor    of    Army.    A 


moral  victory  for  the  Navy,  I  must 
add,  since  the  odds  had  been  against 
them,  three  to  nothing.  My  one  drop 
of  consolation  was  squeezed  from  the 
joy  which  I  knew  must  be  swelling 
the  hearts  of  my  fair  sisters  from 
PCW,  Marylou  Burckart,  Marian  Ar- 
ras, and  Patty  Jaycox,  also  at  the 
game  as  cadet  drags.  I  hate  to  think 
how  many  middies  lost  their  bath- 
robes to  cadets  over  that  score.  Ever 
thus,  this  game  of  chance. 

The  game  having  come  to  an  end, 
I  hurried  to  the  thirty-yard  line 
where  I  spent  a  good  half  hour  pick- 
ing out  my  drag  from  three  thousand 
other  midshipmen  who  were  meeting 
their  families  and  friends  on  the 
same  choice  spot.  I  finally  met  him, 
and  the  weekend  proceeded  happily 
with  dinner  followed  by  a  dance  at 
the  Bellevue  Stratford.  Need  I  make 
this  comment?  A  most  exciting  ex- 
perience! 


PETER  POLI'S  DAIRY 

Delicious  Sandwiches 

Homemade  Ice  Cream 

Alder  at  Highland 

Emerson   9758 
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Recent  College  Graduates :   Train  for  a  career 
in  aptitude  testing  with  the 

JOHNSON  O'CONNOR  RESEARCH  FDTN  , 
11  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.     Fellowship 
basis,  $85.00  a  month. 

Telephone  Regent  7-4800 
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MENTOR  CENTER 
Mrs.  Shupp  Explains 
Publicity  Problems 

This  article  was  written  before  Dr. 
Anderson's  chapel  talk  of  Decem- 
ber 15.  There  has  been  no  collusion. 
— Editors. 

In  recent  issues  of  the  Arrow  there 
have  been  several  letters  concerning 
the  amount  of  publicity  Whifh  PCW 
is  not  getting  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  with  a  national  circula- 
tion. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
spirit  o!  these  letters,  though  of 
course  in  my  position  of  Mentor,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that 
some  of  the  facts  were  wrong.  It  is  a 
good  "thing  to  be  sure  of  facts  before 
bursting  into  print.  But  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  that  the  students  here 
at  PCW  realize  that  we  have  a  fine 
college  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  better  known 
to  the  country  at  large.  I  too  have 
had  the  experience  of  remarking  to 
a  person  from  a  distance  that  I  teach 
at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
and  of  seeing  him  look  vague  and  a 
little  suspicious,  as  if  he  were  not 
sure  that  I  knew  what  I  was  talking 
about.  Then  I  had  to  explain  that 
we  are  not  part  of  Penn  State,  etc., 
etc.,  and  I  do  not  like  to  explain. 

The  publicity  business  is  a  curious 
one  and,  if  it  is  not  handled  skill- 
lully,  it  can  be  a  boomerang.  There 
are  certain  colleges  which  have  gain- 
ed nation-wide  reputations  by  means 
ol  devices  which  I  do  not  think  PCW 
would  care  to  imitate.  We  have  very 
good  publicity  relations  in  our  own 
locality  where  we  have  been  known 
over  a  period  of  years  for  what  we 
have  been  and  what  we  have  done, 
not  by  publicity  "stunts."  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  not 
widely  known  and  we  do  not  see 
why.  We  are  like  a  fond  mother  who 
says,  "Mary  Jane  wrote  a  story  that 
did  not  get  the  prize,  but  I  can't  see 
why  it  isn't  as  good  as  the  one  that 
got  it." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to 
consider  the  methods  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  publicity  by  means  of 
which  certain  colleges  have  reached 
the  goal  we  say  we  want  to  reach. 
The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  pub- 
licity must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
dramatic,  it  must  be  different,  and 
it  must  be  true.  (It  is  easy  to  see 
why  a  first  class  murder  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  over  a  col- 
lege.)    Every     magazine     or    paper 


iAp  e  tA 


Visions  of  tinsled  Christmas  trees, 
mistletoe,  footprints  in  the  snow  com- 
ing our  way,  and  stockings  hung  by 
the  chimney  in  hopes,  danced 
through  our  heads  as  we  were 
WALKING  IN  OUR  WINTER  WON- 
DERLAND. 

We  heard  the  strains  of  DECK 
THE  HALL  .  .  .  coming  from  ths 
Yuletide  Ball  at  the  Schenley  where 
we  found  Dottie  Bsrg  with  those 
"receiving  line  blues" — she  forgot  her 
"Comment-allez  vous?"  when  Patty 
Cochrane's  Frenchman  came  along 
.  .  .  Janie  Picard  and  Randy  Ullcm 
were  fashionably  late — alibi:  the  car 
broke  down  .  .  .  Eleanor  Robinson 
is  planning  to  write  a  novel,  The 
Case  of  the  Lost  Strap  in  three  vol- 
umes .  .  .  Rosemary  Hoge  and  Mar- 
ian Arras  were  not  playing  "loves 
me,  loves  me  not"  with  their  corsages 
after  the  d?nce  .  .  .  Dr.  Haagan  de- 
clined the- offer  to  be  a  patron -be- 
cause, "baby  carriages  are  not  in  or- 
der at  College  dances"  ...  Mr.  May 
solved  a  similar  problem  by  "lone- 
wolfing  '  it  .  .  .  Starry-eyed  were 
Joyce  Robinson  and  Foxie,  Doc  Mc- 
Kee  and  Mike,  Lucy  Beale  and  Bud, 
Kathy  Stauffer  and  Ross,  and  es- 
pecially Rhea  Jane  Turner  with  a 
certain  professor  from  the  Buhl 
Planetarium  .  .  .  Bayard  Ander- 
son declined  his  invitation  because 
he  had  to  stay  home  and  read  a 
book. 

JINGLE  BELLS  wiil  turn  to  wed- 
ding bells   come  Christmas  for   Miss 


Geegan  and  Miss  Wooldridge  .  .  . 
We  also  hscir  and  see  the  ring  of 
things  to  come  for  Dolly  Larson  and 
Johnny  .  .  .  But  asK  not  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls — it  toils  for  Eggs  from 
Chicago.  Joan  Culbertson  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ellie  Shaver  from  Can- 
ada ...  A  strange  voice  called 
Betty  L'Hote  the  other  night,  and 
said  he  was  "Lucky"  —  Was  he, 
Betty?  .  .  .  Snyde,  after  two  years 
oi  air  mail,  was  glad  to  hear  from 
Bob  via  phone. 

From  out  California  way  we  hear 
Bill  Hughes  singing,  O,  COME  YE 
ALL  — FAITHFUL  to  Sally  Vilhng 
.  .  .  Strains  of  the  same  were  heard 
from  Ouida  McGehee's  Hank  and 
by  Peggy  Riffle  and  Ginny  Ramsey 
who  followed  the  call  to  Cornell  and 
Shirley  McKay  to  Princeton. 

i  LL  BE  HOME  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
from  her  steady  overseas  has  Dottie 
Beig  worried  —  she  wonders  what 
she'll  do  with  the  one  at  home  .  .  . 
Mary  Jane  Werner  hopes  she'll  rind 
a  white  Chrysler  in  her  stocking  .  .  . 
Irma  Cathcart  thought  Stanta  Claus 
had  come  a  month  early  to  Dysart 
Hall  one  night  when  a  strange  man 
was  discovered  climbing  the  rain- 
spout  .  .  .  Dr.  Anderson,  as  he  visit- 
ed Fickes  Hall  and  inspected  their 
cupboards,  gave  a  rousing  cry  of 
GOD  REST  YE  MERRY  GENTLE- 
WOMEN. 

SHOULD  AULD  ACQUAINT- 
ANCE BE  FORGOT  —  don't  worry 
.  .  .  SANTA  CLAUSE  IS  COMING 
TO  TOWN. 


wants  stories  that  are  news  —  and 
news  means  something  new,  neither 
more  nor  less.  And  editors  have  to 
be  convinced  that  a  story  is  not  only 
different  but  authentic,  according  to 
what  those  terms  mean  in  their  code 
which  is  sometimes  different  from 
what  they  mean  in  ours.  They  do  not 
want  a  faked  difference. 

What,  then,  is  new,  different,  or 
dramatic  about  a  curriculum,  the 
most  individual  things  we  have  to 
present  to  the  public?  Bennington, 
Sarah  Lawrence,  and  Antioch  have 
answers  to  this  question.  St.  John's 
has  one  that  has  been  much  discuss- 
ed. It  was  a  defunct  college,  or  rap- 
idly   becoming    defunct,    which    was 


reorganized  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
curriculum,  sponsored  by  two  mag- 
nificent publicity  people  —  though 
they  did  not  so  consider  themselves — 
President  Hutchins  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  Mortimer  Adler,  a  phi- 
losopher. They  formulated  a  pro- 
gram based  on  the  mediaeval  trivium 
and  quadrivium,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  trend  of  the  times  in  educa- 
tion. They  were  discussed  widely 
and  widely  criticized1.  Mr.  Adler 
wrote  a  book,  both  wrote  articles, 
professors  and  educators  made 
speeches.  They  came  to  be  widely 
known.  This  was  not  a  "stunt";  it 
was  a  legitimate  and  intelligent  un- 
confirmed on  page  25 
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FLOOD  AND  HERDT:    "Sa/e  Now  in  the  Wide,  Wide  World' 


We  know  what  it  is  to  have  copy- 
due  at  the  printer's  Friday  morning 
at  8:30  and  discover  at  3:30  the  same 
a.  m.  the  Arrow  will  have  one  or 
two  blank  pages  unless  some  prolific 
cub  writes  an  essay  on  "My  Two 
Years  in  a  Girl  Scout  Camp."  Since 
this  type  of  feature  has  never  been 
known  to  increase  circulation  by 
more  than  one  mother  and  father 
(for  a-parent  reasons),  last  year  we 
started  what  is  obviously  growing  to 
be  another  FCW  tradition — we  asked 
the  Arrow  eds.  from  the  previous 
year  to  contribute  an  article  of  any 
length  and  on  any  subject  for  the 
edification  by  the  editors  and  for 
the  student  body.  To  the  Class  of  '49, 
then,  to  whom  the  names  Flood  and 
Herdt  mean  nothing  as  yet,  (our  pub- 
lishers are  holding  our  first  book 
until  "Forever  Amber"  sells  itself 
out),  may  we  now  introduce  our- 
selves as  editors  of  the  Arrow,  circa 
'45. 

In  five  and  a  half  short(?)  months, 
we  have  become  the  epitome  of 
worldly-wise  business  women.  We 
have  learned  to  elbow  our  way  to 
the  steam  table  at  the  Colonade;  we 
have  acquired  the  equilibrium  and 
digestion  necessary  to  eat  at  Wal- 
green's  fountain  in  fifteen  minutes; 
we  have  made  contacts  with  the  51 
gauge  hosiery  grapevine;  we  know 
when  to  run  out  to  Reymer's  for 
doughnuts  and  coffee  and  never  be 
missed  hy  The  Boss  (praise  his  holy 
name);  we  are  off  at  the  gun  for 
month-end  sales;  we  are  utilizing 
our  hockey  field  offensive  tactics  in 
the  five  o'clock  street  car  rush;  we 
have  learned  at  what  angles  to  hitch 
our  supporters  to  keep  our  stocking 
seams  straight.  Ah,  tout  these  are 
generalizations  and  we  don't  intend 
to  spare  you  the  gruesome  details. 
Take  Miss  Flood,  for  instance.  Twice 
weekly  we  meet  for  lunch  and  twice 
weekly  this  is  the  story  she  tells  me: 
$      $      $ 

There  was  a  time  when  I  had  to 
muzzle  the  dog,  muffle  the  telephone 
and  lock  the  family  in  a  local  broom 
closet  before  I  could  concentrate  long 
enough  to  write  two  paragraphs  on, 
"My  Childhood  Pet  Friends,"  or  some 
such  bit  of  deathless  prose  for  col- 
lege. 

But  I've  changed.  After  almost  six 
months  in  the  women's  department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  I 
think  I  could  write  a  master's  thesis 
in  the  center  ring  of  Ringling  Broth- 
ers'   circus.      An   elephant   could   be 


twirling  his  trunk  around  my  neck, 
men  could  be  popping  out  of  cannons 
at  my  feet,  and  lions  could  be  chew- 
ing up  their  trainers  behind  me,  and 
I  could  still  calmly  pound  out  a, 
"History  of  the  Indian  Rebellion  on 
Red  Feather  Night,"  or  some  other 
erudite  tomes  for  the  tomey.  That 
just  goes  to  prove  that  I've  learned  to 
concentrate. 

For,  you'd  have  to  seal  yourself 
in  the  wall  or  climb  into  an  empty 
file  drawer  to  escape  the  noise  around 
this  place.  Right  above  my  desk  for 
instance  are  three  fire  alarms  that 
blare  out  every  time  a  fireplace 
smokes  in  Allegheny  County.  We 
have  thirty  typewriters  with  the  hic- 
coughs, fifty  reporters  who  think  out 
loud,  and  countless  voices  who 
scream  for  copyboys,  janitors,  candy 
salesmen,  and  telephone  repairmen. 
Which  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
telephones. 

There  are  eight  of  them  in  our  de- 
partment— one    of    them's    mine,    but 


Congratulations  to  last  year's  Ar- 
row editors,  Louise  Flood  and 
Nancy  Herdt.  Their  Arrow  has 
received  a  first  class  honor  rating 
from  Associated  Collegiate  Press. 


I  haven't  as  yet  discovered  which  one. 
If  a  call  happens  to  come  into  the 
society  department  announcing  the 
engagement  of  the  wild  man  of  Bor- 
neo to  the  daughter  of  the  Neander- 
thal Man,  I  have  to  answer  eight 
phones  before  I  connect.  You  see, 
all  the  phones  ring  with  the  same 
dialect. 

Now  take  my  target  for  today.  I'm 
trying  to  chronicle  the  marriage  of 
one  Sandra  Bat  to  Mr.  Sterling  Sil- 
ver. I  zip  a  piece  of  copypaper  into 
the  machine  and  write:  "Word  comes 
from  Manchuria  of  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Sandra  Bat,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baseball  Bat  of  Forbes  Field 
to  ...  " 

The  telephone  rings.  I  answer 
three  of  them,  the  fourth's  the  jack- 
pot. On  the  other  end  of  the  line  is 
an  irate  woman.  She  sent  a  pix 
(newspaper  term,  they  tell  me)  of  her 
daughter  into  the  paper  yesterday 
and  it  hasn't  as  yet  appeared.  There 
are  thirty-eight  pix  in  our  basket 
at  the  moment  and  we  have  room  for 
approximately  one  and  a  half  for  our 
page.  I  explain.  She  informs  me 
that  tonight  she  will  not  put  her  four 
cents  on  the  newsboy's  stand  for 
our  paper.  Instead,  she's  going  to 
buy  a  stamp  and  write  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Police  to  come  nab  me.     She 


hangs  up. 

I  continue  on  the  typewriter: 
'  ...  to  Sterling  Silver,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coyne  Silver  of  the  Denver 
mint  in  a  ceremony  in  the  Druid's 
Outdoor  Lodge  of   .    .    .   " 

There  seems  to  be  a  disturbance  in 
the  department.  Sixty  junior  high 
school  students,  complete  with  snap- 
ping chewing  gum  and  uproarious 
laughter,  have  come  to  survey  our 
stronghold  of  journalism.  They  stare 
until  I  feel  exactly  like  a  King  Tut 
Mummy  in  a  nearby  museum.  They 
leave,  and  I  continue:  "...  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  bride  wore 
s  toga  of  ice  blue  chintz  and  her  at- 
tendants .    ..." 

It's  time  for  me  to  accompany  our 
photographer  to  Beaver,  Pa.  to  take 
a  pix  of  girls  saddling  their  horses  for 
a  brisk  fall  canter.  We  arrive  and 
wait  for  a  few  hours  because  the 
horse  they  brought  happened  to  be 
camera  shy  from  a  recent  photo  fin- 
ish at  the  Kentucky  Derby.  They 
bring  another  horse  and  we  set  to 
work.  My  special  function  at  these 
pix  taking  assignments  is  to  stand  in 
a  certain  spot  while  the  photographer 
says:  "Now  just  look  at  Miss  Flood 
here  and  laugh."  We've  had,  in  the 
last  six  months,  more  grinning  pic- 
tures than  they  ever  had  before  my 
coming.  We  finish  the  pix  and  re- 
turn to  the  office.  I  start  again  on 
my  story:  "...  were  gowned  in 
specially  designed  gym  suits  in  con- 
trasting shades  of  blue  and  mai-oon, 
slightly  faded   ..." 

The  telephone  rings  again  and  I 
answer.  This  is  another  wedding  and 
the  bride  will  have  twelve  brides- 
maids, a  maid  and  matron  of  honor 
and  seven  flower  girls — all  pf  whose 
names  I  have  to  take  over  the  phone. 
Miss  Evalulu  Jones  is  one  and  how 
do  you  spell  the  first  name,  I  ask. 
"Evalulu  as  in  Evalulu"  she  says. 
This  goes  on  for  forty-five  minutes — 
finally  I  go  back  to  my  story:  "... 
and  they  carried  pollen  seeds  and 
begonias   ..." 

Today's  the  date  for  my  interview 
in  Crafton.  I  arrive.  The  woman 
I'm  to  talk  with  raises  penguins  in 
her  back  yard.  We  go  back  and 
watch  the  little  things  ice  skating  in 
her  frozen-over  birdbath.  I  ask  her 
leading  questions  like  "Did  you  like 
purple  or  red  jujubees  as  a  child?" 
Red,  she  tells  me.  I'm  delighted  be- 
cause that  sets  me  up  for  a  lead  sen- 
tence when  I  write  the  story.  "The 
only  kind  of  pets  Miss  Needer  Dough 
had  as  a  child  were  juju-bees,  but 
now  she  raises  penguins."  I  thank 
her  for  the  interview,  return  to  the 
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office  and  write:  "After  the  cere- 
mony the  couple  left  for  a  trip  to 
Treasure  Island,  after  which  they  will 
make  their  home  in  the  Antartic." 

The  story's  finished  and  so  am  I 
as  my  editor  just  informed  me  that 
the  Bat-Silver  wedding  has  just  been 
called  off  on  account  of  rain. 

L.  F. 
*     *     * 

At  the  same  time  Louise  is  giving 
me  this  harangue,  I'm  rushing 
through  my  Lackzooma  health  salad 
and  rice  pudding  so  that  I  can  coun- 
ter with,  "But  wait  until  you  hear 
what  happened  to  me  this  morning." 

Theoretically  my  desk  and  sur- 
rounding territory  should  be  as  quiet 
as  chapel  when  the  visiting  speaker 
calls  for  questions.  You  see,  I'm  an 
assistant  librarian  in  a  statistical  li- 
brary, and  my  impression  had  been 
that  a  library  was  a  place  for  peace- 
ful study.  My  naivete  has  worn  off, 
believe  me!  Our  library  is  about  as 
conducive  to  concentration  as  the 
information  booth  in  Grand  Central 
Station.  If  you're  thinking  of  becom- 
ing a  careerist  in  the  near  future,  I 
suggest  that  as  basic  training  you 
study  for  your  next  set  of  exams  in 
the  Syria  Mosque  lobby  during  inter- 
mission. Multiply  that  fifteen  minutes 
by  eight  hours  and  you  have  a  fairly 
accurate  tableau  vivant  of  a  "day  at 
the  office." 

If  you  live  long  enough,  though, 
pay  day  rolls  round,  and  you  begin 
to  understand  why  so  many  people 
are  willing  to  be  confused  for  forty 
hours  a  week. 

Some  day  when  you're  looking  for 
something  different  to  read  and 
would  like  a  good  book  on  callable 
bond  values  showing  the  net  returns 
from  bonds  or  other  redeemable  se- 
curities, callable  at  a  premium;  or  if 
you  think  you  won't  live  until  you 
read  the  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  banks  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  which  he  gives  you  the  low- 
down  on  savings  banks,  investment 
companies,  safe  deposit  companies, 
and  licensed  lenders;  or  if  you  want 
statistics  on  anything  from  the  aver- 
age height  of  a  Beta  to  the  travel- 
ing time  from  Timbuktu  to  Siberia 
(via  open  row  boat  or  stage  coach), 
just  dial  ATlantic  3300,  ask  for  Ex- 
tension 238,  and  be  amazed  at  my 
fingertip  control  of  such  vital  in- 
formation. On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
hear  of  any  interesting  post-grad- 
uate courses  being  offered  at  the 
Woodland  Road  college,  just  dial  the 
same  number.  Louise  and  I  will  fly 
up  on  our  brooms  and  be  in  class 
before  the  last  bell  rings. 

N.  J.  H. 


THE  RED  BALL    by  Ouida  McGehee,  '46 


Lisabeth  relaxed,  muscle  by  muscle, 
and  i'clt  herself  sinking  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  the  feather  mattress. 
The  fire  cast  waves  of  shadow  and 
soft  pink  light  on  the  high,  blue- 
papered  ceiling,  flickering  back  and 
forth,  shaping  hypnotizing  patterns 
that  drew  attention  away  from  the 
irregular  faded  brown  splotch  on  the 
wall  paper,  rain-stained  under  a  leak 
in  the  roof.  Liz  could  hear  the  soft, 
steady  tick  of  the  folding  brown- 
pigskin  traveling  clock  she  had  tri- 
angled  on  the  far  corner  of  the 
mantel.  The  clock  was  five  years  old, 
a  relic  of  college,  and  the  whispered 
click  of  internal  wheels  and  springs 
ceaselessly  shoving  the  two  phos- 
phorescent hands  on  around  the 
numeraled  face  had  grown  as  natur- 
al as  the  sigh  of  her  own  regular 
breathing.  A  moment  before  the 
hands  had  pointed  to  7:45  .  .  .  Liz 
could  have  guessed  that  it  was  a 
little  past  7:30,  for  she  had  wakened 
when  Mattie,  her  grandmother's 
cook,  padded  barefoot  into  the  room 
on  the  regular  routine  of  lighting  the 
morning  fires.  It  was  too  early  to  get 
up  and  dress  .  .  .  even  though  it 
was  Christmas  Day  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  would  soon  be  gathering 
around  the  tree  in  the  living  room 
to  open  the  packages.  If  she  goT  but 
of  bed  now  she  would  only  add  an 
extra  hour  or  two  to  a  day  that  would 
be  too  long  at  best,  much  longer  than 
Lisabeth  could  smile  through. 

During  these  two  days  in  Oxford, 
Liz  had  searched  every  exit  of  escape, 
and  they  all  had  led  to  blind  alleys. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  .  .  . 
and  smile;  nothing  left  to  provide 
the  blessing  of  occupation.  All  the 
duty  calls  had  been  made  with  Moth- 
er ...  to  the  Wests,  the  Ellises,  the 
Freemans,  the  Hugginses  ...  to  say 
hello  to  the  people  she'd  known  all 
her  life.  To  grin,  feeling  like  a  fool, 
in  silent  reply  to  the  never-ending 
string  of  "Well,  Lisabeth,  you  cer- 
tainly have  grown  into  a  pretty 
young  lady.  And  it  was  just  yester- 
day  that  you   were  running   around, 


playing  cowboys  and  Indians!"  What 
did  they  expect  her  to  say  in  answer 
to  these  reminiscences?  She  choked 
on  the  inanities  of  polite  conversa- 
tion and  sat  silent  and  remote  until, 
looking  over  at  Mother,  she  was 
barbed  by  the  frosty  glare,  unmis- 
takable in  its  meaning  that  Liz  would 
do  well  to  be  gracious  to  these  fine 
old  friends  of  the  family.  And  then 
she  catapulted  the  conversational 
ball  with,  "What  lovely  holly 
wreaths!  Did  you  gather  the  greens 
and  make  them  yourself?"  or,  "You 
haven't  said  a  word  about  Harry 
.  .  .  how  is  he?"  But  she  asked  of 
boys  in  the  service  only  in  moments 
of  desperation,  for  all  too  often  such 
questions  led  on  to  talk  of  Dave, 
expressions  of  sympathy  that  Lisa- 
beth hadn't  yet  learned  to  cope  with 
gracefully  ...  it  was  all  she  could 
do  not  to  start  up  from  the  chair  and 
run,  run  just  as  fast  as  she  could 
till  the  rest  of  the  world  was  far 
behind,  till  there  was  no  one  left  to 
say,  "Poor  thing  ...  so  young  to 
be  left  all  alone." 

These  visits  were  the  only  active 
moments  in  two  days,  and  after  all 
the  names  on  Mother's  list  of  calls 
had  been  carefully  checked  off  there 
was  nothing  left.  All  Christmas  shop- 
ping had  been  done  before  Lisabeth, 
her  mother  and  father,  had  left  home 
in  Chicago;  the  gifts  had  even  been 
wrapped  and  sent  on  their  way,  and 
those  for  the  family  in  Oxford  had 
been  expressed  down  long  before 
the  bags  had  been  packed.  Even 
had  there  been  something  to  buy, 
there  was  no  place  in  Oxford  to  shop. 
Like  hundreds  of  other  Mississippi 
towns,  the  Oxford  stores  carried  only 
basic  necessities  .  .  .  groceries  and 
overalls,  bolts  of  material  and  straw 
farmers'  hats,  stockings  and  a  few 
ties.  At  Slaughter's  Drug  Store  there 
were  sets  of  Evening  in  Paris  and 
Coty  cosmetics  and  assorted  bottles 
of  Lentheric  perfumes.  Nothing 
more.  The  townsfolk  of  Oxford  drove 
the  thirty-nine  miles  over  to  Laurel, 
continued  on  page  13 
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THE  TOY  BUGLE by  Audrey  Bigelow,  '48 


Outside  Corky's  bedroom  window, 
a  strong  wind  kicked  at  the  shutters 
and  spat  thick  white  flakes  of  snow 
against  the  window  pane.  They  stuck 
there  for  an  instant,  delicate  and 
sparkling  in  the  frosty  reflection 
from  the  street-light;  then  they  melt- 
ed slowly  and  ran  in  long  streams 
down  the  glass. 

"That's  funny,"  thought  Corky, 
"Almost  as  if  the  window  was  cry- 
ing— or    somethin'." 

Corky  rolled  over  in  bed  with  a 
violent  bounce  and  started  to  count 
the  phosphorescent  stars  on  his  ceil- 
ing again.  Mummy  had  pasted  them 
up  there  a  long  time  ago,  before  he 
could  even  count,  but  their  luminous 
magic  hadn't  faded  at  all  and  now 
every  night,  as  soon  as  Mummy 
snapped  off  the  light,  he  took  a  silent 
tally  to  make  sure  all  the  stars  were 
still  there.  This  time,  just  as  always, 
there  were  eight;  but  at  least  the 
mere  act  of  re-counting  them  was 
helping  to  keep  him  awake. 

Tonight  was  Christmas.  Corky 
was  determined  to  wait  for 
Santa  Claus  no  matter  how  drowsy 
he  grew.  Several  times  already  he 
had  thought  he  heard  a  faint,  crisp 
tinkle  of  bells  and  a  light  clatter  of 
reindeer  hooves  on  the  roof,  but 
each  time  the  sounds  had  dissolved 
back  into  the  wind  and  spattering 
snow,  and  Corky  had  blinked  his 
eyes  hard  to  keep  them  open  just  a 
little  longer. 

When  the  wind  quieted  for  a  min- 
ute, he  could  hear  the  distant,  muf- 
fled voices  of  Mummy  and  Daddy 
talking  softly  downstairs  in  the  liv- 
ing room. 

"I  guess  they're  waiting  for  him 
too,"  thought  Corky.  "Only  they're 
not  like  me.  They're  just  plain  old 
waiting,  for  the  heck  of  it,  but  I 
have  a  very  special  reason  why  I 
have  to  see  Santa  Claus." 

He  had  made  a  wonderful  bet  yes- 
terday morning  and  now  the  very 
thought  of  it  sent  a  tingle  of  pleas- 
ure through  him.  In  his  mind,  he 
traced  back  over  all  the  events  which 
had  led  up  to  the  bet.  He  and  Herbie 
and  Tom  had  been  walking  to  school 
in  their  usual  slow  sort  of  way,  and 
somehow  Santa  Claus  had  come  into 
their  conversation. 

"Ah-a-ah,  Santa  Claus  is  for 
babies,"  Herbie  had  said.  Tom  had 
nodded  and  echoed,  "Yeah,  Santa 
Claus  is  for  babies." 

"He  is  not,"  said  Corky. 

"He  is  too.  He's  just  for  babies." 

Corky  started  to  walk  faster  to 
get  away  from  the  unpleasant  argu- 


ment, but  Herbie  and  Tom  skipped 
along  by  his  side  chanting  in  a  high- 
pitched  sing-song,  "Santa  Claus  is 
for  babies.  Santa  Claus  is  for  babies." 
Corky  hadn't  said  a  word  until  Her- 
bie, seeing  that  his  taunts  were  not 
accomplishing  the  desired  offects, 
had  stopped  and  said,  "Hey,  Cork, 
don't  you  know  that  mothers  and 
fathers    are    the   real   Santa    Claus?" 

"They  are  not." 

"Yes  they  are."  Tom  nodded  to 
support  Herbie's  side  of  the  question. 

"O.K.,  fellows,  let's  bet."  Corky 
felt  a  little  of  his  lost  pride  return- 
ing as  he  proposed  a  fair  and  grown- 
up way  to  settle  the  argument. 

"Sure,  let's,"  Herbie  had  said. 
"We'll  bet  there's  no  such  thing  as 
Santa  Claus,  and  you  bet  there  is. 
That's  good  enough." 

"But  what  will  we  pay  the  bet 
with?"  asked  Tom. 

Corky  thought  a  minute.  "With  a 
penny  licorice  drop,  and  if  I  win, 
each  of  you  will  give  me  a  licorice 
drop.  O.K.?" 

"O.K.,"  came  the  answer,  and 
three  chubby  hands  had  come  to- 
gether quickly  in  the  solemn  sealing 
of  the  bet. 

Now  as  he  lay  there  in  the  dark, 
Corky  thought  of  how  he  planned  to 
prove  Santa  Claus's  existence.  Every 
other  year,  he  had  told  Mummy 
what  to  tell  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
him  (and  he  had  to  admit,  Mummy 
had  always  carried  out  her  mission 
faithfully),  but  this  year  things  were 
different.  He,  himself,  had  talked  to 
Santa  Claus  down  at  Schlagle's  De- 
partment Store,  one  afternoon  when 
he  was  helping  Mummy  with  her 
shopping.  Perched  on  Santa's  big  red 
knee,  Corky  had  told  the  friendly 
old  man  of  his  long-burning  desire 
for  a  brass  bugle — a  toy  one — that 
really  blew,  too. 

After  Santa  had  patted  Corky's 
brown  curls  and  sent  him  on  down 
the  ramp  to  Mummy,  waiting  at  the 
end,  Corky  had  told  Mummy  all  the 
things  he  had  asked  for — all  except 
the  bugle.  That  was  a  man-to-man 
matter  between  him  and  Santa  Claus. 
Besides,  Mummy  would  know  about 
it  soon  enough  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. 

And  that  was  how  he  intended  to 
prove  to  Herbie  and  Tom  that  moth- 
ers and  fathers  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Santa  Claus — except  maybe  as 
go-between   agents. 

So  Corky  lay  there  waiting  and 
thinking  of  how  Santa  Claus  would 
laugh  when  he  heard  that  Herbie  and 
Tom  didn't  believe  in  him.  The  night 


wore  on,  the  quiet  murmur  of  Mum- 
my's and  Daddy's  voices  mingled 
into  the  wind  outside,  and  slowly 
Corky's  soft  eyelashes  drooped  down 
.  .  .  down  .  .  .  down  till  they 
touched  his  cheek. 

With  a  sudden  awareness  of  the 
gray  light  coming  in  the  window, 
Corky  jerked  to  an  upright  position. 
"Pfooey,"  he  thought,  "I  missed 
everything  by  falling  asleep."  He 
slid  out  of  bed  with  a  bump  and 
padded  over  to  Mummy's  and  Dad- 
dy's room  He  poked  experimentally 
at  the  huge  mound  of  blankets  which 
was  his  father.  The  low  grunt  that 
came  from  deep  within  the  mound 
sounded  to  Corky  like  "Go  'way." 
Realizing  that  Daddy  was  never  one 
to  trifle  with  early  in  the  morning, 
he  ran  around  to  Mummy's  bed.  He 
touched  her  cheek  gently  and  when 
her  eyes  opened,  he  whispered  loud- 
ly, "Please,  Mummy,  let's  get  up.  I 
want  to   go   downstairs." 

"But  Corky  darling,  it's  only  six- 
thirty."  Mummy  squinted  at  the 
clock  on  the  bedside  table. 

"Ple-e-ease,  Mummy."  Corky's 
voice  grew  to  a  wail. 

Daddy  moaned. 

"Look,  dear,"  Mummy  said  to 
Corky,  "you  put  on  your  bathrobe 
and  slippers  and  go  downstairs  alone. 
Don't  plug  in  the  Christmas  tree 
iights,  but  you  can  play  with  your 
things  for  a  while.  I'm  sure  Santa 
Claus  left  a  lot.  Daddy  and  I  will 
come  down  to  see  everything  soon." 

Corky  almost  stumbled  down  the 
stairs,  partly  because  he  was  excited 
and  partly  because  his  left  slipper 
was  on  his  right  foot  and  vice  versa. 
At  first  sight  of  the  tree,  he  stopped 
short  in  his  pell-mell  rush.  It  was 
so  tall  and  bushy  and  green.  The 
hushed  room  smelled  cool  and 
woodsy.  Corky  took  a  deep  breath 
and  his  gaze  traveled  slowly  upward, 
taking  in  and  loving  every  needle 
of  the  tree. 

Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  pile  of 
bright  packages  near  it.  Breathless- 
ly, he  dropped  to  his  knees  and  start- 
ed tearing  away  the  paper  from  the 
first  package.  A  Little  Builder  set! 
Just  like  he'd  told  Santa  Claus!  Then 
he  opened  the  next  ...  a  marble 
game  .  .  .  and  the  next  ...  a 
soldier  suit  with  medals  on  it  .  .  . 
and  the  next  ...  a  little  tool  kit 
.  .  .  and  next,  and  next  .  .  .  until 
only  one  package  remained.  It  was 
an  oblong  box,  just  about  toy-bugle 
size.  Corky  couldn't  keep  from  smil- 
ing to  himself  confidently.  He  was 
sure  of  winning  that  bet  now. 
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Carefully,  he  untied  the  ribbon, 
unwrapped  the  paper,  opened  the 
box,  and  slowly  looked  inside.  Roller 
skates!  It  wasn't  a  toy  bugle  at  all. 
It  was — roller  skates.  There  must  be 
some  mistake.  He  had  asked  for  a 
bugle,  not  roller  skates.  Santa 
couldn't  make  a  mistake,  unless 
.    .    .   unless.    .    .    . 

Something  strange  and  new  turned 
over  inside  Corky.  For  a  long  time  he 
sat  there,  staring  at  the  roller  skates 
in  the  box  and  thinking.  He  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  big  snow- 
flakes  still  splatting  against  the  glass. 
The  fragile  flakes  dissolved  quickly 
and  slithered  down  the  pane.  He 
could  feel  one  wet  drop  slithering 
down  his   cheek. 

Then  swiftly  he  looked  up  at  the 
beautiful  green  tree  again.  He  hasti- 
ly rubbed  the  wet  drop  away  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  bathrobe,  and  once 
more  he  looked  at  the  skates.  This 
time  he  pulled  them  out  of  the  box. 
After  turning  them  over  in  his  hand 
he  tried  to  fit  them  on  over  his  bed- 
room slippers.  The  slippers  were  soft 


and -bulky  and-  the  skates  wouldn't 
hold  on  the  pliable  felt.  Corky, 
couldn't  wait  long  enough  to  bother 
fastening  the  straps.  He  stood  up  and 
planted  one  slippered  foot  firmly  on 
one  of  the  skates;  then  pushing  with 
the  free  foot,  he  bumped  and  wob- 
bled over  the  Living  room  rug.  It 
was  hard  but  it  was  fun.  A  sudden 
burst  of  laughter  broke  in  on  Corky's 
game.  Standing  in  the  doorway  were 
Mummy  and  Daddy,  laughing  gaily 
in  that  way  of  theirs  that  made 
Corky  want  to  run  to  them  and  hug 
them  both  at  once. 

"Gee,   Mom,"   he   said,   "these   are 
neat  skates  you  gave  me." 

LETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITORS 


Ding  Dong  Bell 


r 


Dear  Editors:  ^ 

Our  new  fifty-minute  schedule, 
which  is  okay  in  theory,  is  not  work- 
ing well.  More  people  are  late  to 
class  now,  than  there  ever  were  un- 


der the  old  system.  Here  are  two 
suggestions  that  might  relieve  the 
situation  a  bit.  First,  let's  have  loud- 
er bells.  They  can  hardly  be  heard 
at  present.  Second,  let's  syn- 
chronize our  clocks  and  watches  with 
the  rest  of  Pittsburgh.  There  is  PCW 
time  and  then  there  is  Eastern  Stand- 
ard Time.  It  might  help  if  the  two 
could  get  together. 

Sincerely, 

R.  E. 
*     *     # 

Let  There  Be  Light 

Dear  Editors: 

The  gas  lamps  on  Woodland  Road 
are  picturesque;  they  are  charming; 
they  lend  atmosphere  to  the  road. 
There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
them  —  they  do  not  give  sufficient 
light.  At  night  the  road  can  hardly 
be  seen.  Lights  are  needed  from 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Wilkins  Avenue. 

The  problems  of  lighting  are  not 
insurmountable.  A  wonderful  job 
has  been  done  on  the  road  to  Fickes 
Hall.  How  about  the  rest  of  Wood- 
land Road?— H.  D. 
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SNOW  WHITE  AND  RUSSIAN  RED by  Lois  Symons,  '48 


Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  beautiful  sisters, 
Snow  White  and  Russian  Red,  who  lived  with  their 
mother  in  a  cottage  at  the  edge  of  a  wood. 

They  were  a  very  happy  family  except  when  the 
radio  was  turned  on,  which  it  was  every  Sunday  night 
to  hear  Walter  Winchell.  Then  Russian  Red  would  stand 
on  her  mother's  hassock,  waving  her  calico  clad  arms 
frantically  and  shouting  about  the  dirty  capitalists,  while 
in  a  corner  Snow  White  would  mutter  well  bred  words 
of  hate  for  Philip  Murray  into  her  porridge. 

Their  mother,  who  signed  hotel  registers  as  Mrs. 
Applebaum,  nee  Lewandowski,  endured  these  storms  with 
the  calmness  found  only  in  one  who  has  been  married  at 
some  time  or  another  to  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
gang.  Shrugging  her  shoulders  and  smiling  with  the  in- 
bred dignity  of  her  years  she  would  say  philosophically, 
"That's  life." 

However,  as  this  was  the  land  of  make-believe,  the 
two  sisters  were  very  friendly  and  always  held  hands 
when  they  went  walking  in  the  forest.  One  winter  day 
when  they  had  gone  out  to  gather  firewood  they  came 
upon  a  mangy  old  bear,  huddled  inside  a  termitey  log, 
who  was  obviously  suffering  from  cold  and  a  Vitamin  D 
•deficiency. 

Now  Russian  Red  was  inordinately  fond  of  bears 
anyway,  so  Snow  White  waved  aside  her  bourgeose 
prejudices  and  asked  him  to  tea.  The  bear  proved  to  be 
a  typical  guest  and  soon  he  was  not  only  sleeping  and 
eating  in  the  Applebaum  cottage,  but  was  having  beer 
parties  for  his  friends  as  well. 

Finally  winter  passed  into  spring.  At  the  first  burst 
of  the  crocus  the  bear  betook  himself  off  in  search  of 
honey  and  the  two  sisters  were  able  to  play  outdoors  once 
more. 

It  was  the  second  Tuesday  in  April  when  they  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  dwarf  who  was  to  shape  their 
lives  and  destinies.  They  knew  it  was  the  second  Tues- 
day in.  April  because  that  very  morning  Mrs.  Applebaum 
had  glanced  at  the  calendar  and  said,  "What  do  you 
know? — It's  the  second  Tuesday  in  April." 

At  any  rate  the  dwarf  had  caught  his  beard  in  a 
tree  while  leaning  over  to  count  his  gold  and  was  unable 
to  move.  Pulling  out  the  scissors  she  always  kept  handy 
for  just  such  emergencies,  Show  White  cut  him  free  and 
then  stood  back  modestly,  ready  to  refuse  a  $500  reward. 


However  the  little  man  was  not  at  all  grateful — in  fact 
he  was  furious  that  his  beard  had  been  ruined  and 
stamped  off  in  a  huff. 

"Just  like  a  millionaire,"  said  Russian  Red. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  sisters  again  had  to  rescue 
the  dwarf.  This  time  his  beard  was  caught  in  a  fishing 
line  and  as  before  he  didn't  thank  them,  but  grew  even 
angrier  at  their  further  trimming  his  beard. 

Two  days  after  this  an  enormous  eagle,  of  the  N.R.A. 
genus,  flew  by  Snow  White  and  Russian  Red  with  the 
dwarf  between  his  claws.  For  the  third  time  they  inter- 
vened in  his  behalf,  and  the  eagle,  who  wasn't  above 
having  his  head  turned  by  a  pretty  ankle,  traded  his 
prey  for  a  piece  of  the  strudel  that  the  girls  had  brought 
for  lunch. 

This  time  the  dwarf  was  the  meanest  he  had  ever 
been.  He  cursed  them  in  thirty  Hindu  dialects  and  was 
just  going  into  Cuneiform  expletives  when  the  bear  came 
lumbering  out  from  behind  a  tree  and  killed  him. 

As  the  dwarf  died  there  came  a  clash  of  cymbals,  a 
blaring  of  trumpets  and  a  short  riff  from  the  piano  under 
the  blackberry  bush,  and  the  bear  turned  into  the  hand- 
somest fairy  prince  the  girls  had  ever  seen.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  probably  the  first  fairy  prince  they  had 
ever  seen,  but  they  took  it  in  their  stride. 

Snow  White,  who  had  read  fairy  stories  ever  since 
she  was  three  and  knew  the  proper  conventions  in  situa- 
tions such  as  this,  didn't  need  to  be  prompted  to  hold 
out  her  third  finger,  left  hand.  The  Prince  had  studied 
his  lines  too,  and  he  pulled  out  a  rock  that  Doris  Duke 
might  be  proud  of  and  tossed  it  her  way  with  an  airy 
"Of  course  you'll  marry  me." 

Russian  Red  stood  by  scornfully,  reciting  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  backwards  to  keep  her  temper  down. 
"A  Royalist — it's  just  what  she  deserves,"  she  thought 
maliciously,  even  a  bit  jealousy. 

However,  the  fairy  prince  happened,  by  some  strange 
quirk  of  fate,  to  have  a  brother  who  had  read  Marx  (and 
understood  him  too).  Naturally  he  and  Russian  Red  fell 
in  love  and  three  weeks  later  there  was  an  enormous 
double  wedding  where  champagne  flowed  like  Vodka. 

The  happy  couples  soon  left  the  cottage  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood  and  Mrs.  Applebaum  was  left  to  live  hap- 
pily ever  after  with  her  memories  and  a  1933  Farmer's 
Almanac. 


The  Red  Ball 

continued  from  page  10 
or  fifty-two  miles  to  Medirian,  or 
down  to  New  Orleans  to  do  their 
important  shopping,  and  it  had  been 
done  before  Liz  and  her  parents  ar- 
rived. Another  escape  closed  off. 

Lying  motionless  in  the  enormous 
old-fashioned  bed  in  which  her 
mother  had  slept  away  the  nights 
between  crib  and  marriage,  Lisabeth 
wondered  what  had  happened  to  Ox- 
ford ...  to  her.  Every  year  but  the 
last  one  she  had  spent  the  three 
months  between  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and  its  beginning,  in 
September,     in     this     town,    in    this 


room  of  her  grandmother's  house. 
And  every  Christmas  vacation  until 
she  was  fifteen,  and  so  involved  in 
the  gaiety  of  Christmas  at  home  that 
she'd  have  died  to  miss  any  of  it, 
they  had  come  to  Oxford.  Her  visits 
then  had  been  grand  fun.  But  it  was 
different  now.  Oxford  was  a  new 
town  with  the  same  people,  and  the 
same  houses  and  streets,  the  same 
stores,  and  the  same  memories,  but 
it  was  empty  of  any  of  the  content- 
ment Lisabeth  had  found  in  it  and 
so  frantically  sought  again. 

Oxford  was  built  around  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi;  it  surrounded 
and    spread    out    from   the   academic 


buildings  and  fraternity  houses.  The 
town's  very  life  revolved  around 
"Ole  Miss,"  and  the  university  ac- 
tivities far  overflowed  the  campus, 
catching  up  all  the  townsfolks  in 
its  whirl  of  dances  and  football 
games,  houseparties  and  Hell  Weeks, 
lectures  and  graduation.  Oxford  was 
little  more  than  a  satellite  of  the 
school,  for  there  were  few  people 
living  in  the  town  that  did  not  have 
some  connection  with  Ole  Miss  .  .  . 
professors,  restaurants,  boarding- 
houses,  and  the  theaters  existed  for 
the  students.  Liz  had  run  around 
with  the  crowd  of  children  that  grew 
up  and  went  to  "Ole  Miss,"  so  from 
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the  time  she'd  forsaken  Mary  Janes 
she'd  been  swept  along  with  the  good 
times  on  campus.  "Ole  Miss"  had 
supplied  a  steady  stream  of  dates  and 
sorority  friends;  she  was  included  in 
the  summers,  in  all  the  Greek  parties, 
and  had  once  been  nominated  for 
Fall  Queen  by  one  of  the  boys  who'd 
thought  she  too  went  to  "Ole  Miss." 
But  .all  Lisabeth's  friends  had 
graduated  in  '44,  and,  had  the  houses 
of  Fraternity  Row  been  open,  they 
would  have  been  filled  with  girls 
Liz  had  known  only  slightly  as  un- 
derclassmen. Perhaps  it  was  lucky 
the  university  was  deserted  during 
this  Christmas  vacation,  for  it  would 
have  been  only  another  loss  to  see 
it  changed,  too.  As  it  was,  Liz  had 
slipped  out  of  her  room  the  first  af- 
ternoon they  were  in  Oxford,  when 
she  was  supposed  to  be  resting,  and 
hurried  in  the  cold  over  to  the  cam- 
pus. She  had  walked  down  the  Row, 
trying  to  blot  up  everything  she  saw 
and  smelled  so  that  she  could  take 
it  back  with  her.  The  houses  were 
the  same,  the  bronze  Greek  letters 
above  the  doors  polished  to  a  shin- 
ing copper,  jumbled  bright  Bates 
drapes  at  the  upstairs  windows, 
wreaths  of  holly  and  evergreen  tied 
with  large  red  satin  bows  hung  on 
the  front  doors,  and,  on  the  lamp  post 
at  the  walk  leading  up  to  the  Tri- 
Delt  House  a  bedraggled  sprig  of 
mistletoe  was  knotted  to  the  metal 
arm  with  a  strand  of  red  yarn.  The 
air  had  been  cold  and  raw  with 
dampness,  still  and  grey.  The  fallen 
leaves  lay  in  the  gutters  of  the  street 
and  plugged  the  sink  in  the  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  cement  side- 
walks. The  leaves  were  soggy,  muddy- 
brown  except  for  a  few  that  still 
held  traces  of  the  fall's  red  and  gold. 
Even  the  smell  of  rotting  leaves  and 
the  wood-smoke  and  the  damp,  spic- 
ed with  sharp  evergreen,  was  the 
same.  Lisabeth  had  felt  a  swift, 
strange  contentment  to  find  all  this 
just  as  it  was  in  the  memory  of  it. 

The  logs  in  the  fireplace  snapped 
and  crackled;  a  sawed  pine  limb, 
burnt  away  in  the  middle,  broke  and 
slipped  from  the  supports  of  the 
andirons  to  the  brick  bottom  of  the 
fireplace  with  a  thud  muffled  by 
ashes.  Lisabeth  blinked,  pushed  up 
in  bed  and  shook  her  head,  brushing 
away  the  cobwebs  of  remembrance. 
She  had  been  thinking  of  last  Christ- 
mas morning  with  Dave,  and  the 
stocking  she  found,  hung  over  the 
back  of  the  wicker-chair  in  their 
bedroom,  bloated  with  apples  and 
nuts  and,  in  the  toe,  the  charm 
bracelet.  Most  of  her  memories  were 
bitter-sweet,    like   this.     The   grand- 


father clock  out  in  the  hallway  struck 
the  hour — the  eight  faintly  tinny 
notes  seeped  into  Liz's  room,  shatter- 
ing the  quiet.  Surely  no  one  could 
have  missed  that  morning  alarm; 
they'd  be  up  and  around  in  minutes 
now.  Liz  fought  her  way  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  feather  mattress  and 
reached  out  for  her  robe  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

The  hallway  was  empty  —  no 
Christmas  morning  noise  from  the 
living  room,  no  crackle  of  stiff  wrap- 
ping paper  or  gay  "thank  you's"  — 
nothing  from  within  the  dining  room, 
no  click  of  china  against  silver  or 
"Will  you  please  pass  the  sugar?" — 
not  even  the  odor  of  coffee  perking 
or  eggs  in  the  skillet.  The  whole 
house  was  still  and  vacant.  Lisabeth 
walked  down  the  hall  and  into  the 
living  room,  the  old  floorboards 
creaking  in  protest  at  every  step. 
From  the  arch-way  into  the  living 
room  she  saw  the  reason  for  this 
unreal  quiet  —  the  boys  had  been  in 
much  earlier  and  had  left  in  their 
wake  a  stream  of  ribbon,  paper,  and 
empty  boxes.  They  had  collected  all 
the  packages  whose  tags  bore  their 
names  and  had  left  the  house  to  play 
before  being  called  in  for  breakfast. 

Not  even  the  sight  of  the  tree, 
bright  and  beautiful  with  tinsel,  and 
ornaments,  sparkling  with  its  gay 
lights  in  the  grey  of  Christmas  morn- 
ing, brought  to  Lisabeth  any  of  the 
Christmas  feeling  she  so  loved.  No 
thrill  of  expectancy,  no  rush  of  spon- 
taneous happiness  —  nothing  but  a 
frozen  emptiness  and  a  swelling  sick- 
ness, almost  nausea,  that  rose  in  a 
wave  to  black  out  everything  for  an 
instant.  The  color  of  presents  in  their 
wrappings    and   ribbons,    of   the   tree 


and  wreaths,  was  no  more  than  the 
color  of  a  cheap  street  carnival, 
platant  and  gaudy.  The  crisp,  fresh 
smell  of  the  pine  and  evergreen  was 
now  just  a  smell,  stirring  up  mem- 
ories that  had  been  trained  to  lat- 
ency. 

Liz  walked  over  to  the  tree,  stood 
looking  at  it  as  though  it  were  dream 
stuff,  completely  imaginary.  The 
round  balls,  thin  metal  wrapped 
around  nothing,  caught  the  color  of 
the  lights  and  reflected  it,  along  with 
their  own  color,  and  they  mirrored 
the  tree,  the  room,  Lisabeth's  face 
in  a  squashed  pattern  of  distortion. 
Liz  stared  into  a  red  ball,  seeing 
what  was  not  reflected  on  the  ball's 
brilliant  red  roundness.  Her  knees 
felt  watery,  and  she  sank  to  the 
floor  suddenly,  like  a  deflated  bal- 
loon. The  loose  sleeve  of  her  quilted 
robe  brushed  against  the  red  orna- 
ment, catching  the  thin  branch  of 
bristling  pine  needles  and  jerking 
it  sharply  to  one  side  so  that  it  flung 
off  the  red  ball  as  it  sprang  back. 

The  ball  fell.  It  hit  the  floor  gent- 
ly and,  for  an  instant,  was  whole. 
Then  it  broke.  Thin,  rounded  pieces 
of  red,  jagged  and  irregular,  lay  on 
the  nubby  green  of  the  rug  where 
the  ball  had  been  a  moment  before. 
Lisabeth  looked  at  them,  startled  — 
the  bright  red  ball  had  blown  into- 
nothingness  so  swiftly,  so  accident- 
ally. She  reached  out  to  pick  up  the 
pieces,  and  a  finger  scraped  against 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  fragment.  When 
Lisabeth  pulled  back  her  hand,  on 
the  silvery  back  of  the  remnant  of 
ball  she  held  was  a  drop  of  her  blood, 
richly  red,  shimmering. 
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continued  from  page   8 
dertaking  which  impressed  the  pub- 
lic as  new  and  dramatic. 

Campus  and  buildings  are  good 
for  publicity  up  to  a  point.  But  alas 
all  colleges  have  a  campus  and  build- 
ings. There  is  a  college  in  the  East 
which  took  its  entire  campus  and 
transported  it  to  another  part  of  the 
city,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  They 
started  the  new  campus  with  roads, 
water  mains;  it  is  entirely  new,  with- 
out stick  or  stone  of  the  original 
buildings.  They  got  very  wide  pub- 
licity, nation-wide.  But  the  project 
was  a  little  hard  on  the  college  in  the 
transition  years. 

There  is  a  certain  college,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  which  among 
many  thrilling  pubilicity  devices  has 
the  practice  of  sending  certain  of 
its  students  on  tours  during  vaca- 
tions, and  eventually  conducting 
them  to  Hollywood  where  they  are 
photographed  with  moving  picture 
stars.  'That  college,  incidentally,  has 
at  least  ten  field  representatives. 

Aligning  a  college  with  a  famous 
personality  is  a  professional  public- 
ity device.  By  the  way,  the  late  pub- 
licity for  Wilson  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  the  Arrow,  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
president  (get  your  facts  right),  and 
it  -was  certainly  very  much  augment- 
ed by  the  presence  of  Herbert  Hoov- 
er, who  was  the  speaker  for  the 
event.  Stephens  college,  like  St.  Johns 
a  defunct  college  which  was  reor- 
ganized, (question,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  defunct? )  used  the  famous  per- 
sonality device  very  early  when  it 
employed  Maude  Adams  as  guest  in- 
structor in  its  dramatic  department. 
Nc  one  had  ever  heard  of  Stephens 
but  everyone  had  heard  of  Maude 
Adams. 

Now,  some  of  these  publicity  meas- 
ures are  good  and  some  are  not.  Some 
of  them  are  very  expensive  and  some 
are  not.  We  should  regard  some  of 
them  only  as  examples  of  what  not 
to  do.  I  can  assure  you  that  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  subject, 
and  that  I  am  convinced  there  are 
legitimate  and  dignified  methods  by 
means  of  which  we  can  make  our- 
selves known  to  a  wider  public.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  students  are  in- 
terested. 

Christmas   Customs 

continued  from  page  5 
homes.  It  is  spread  by  the  Dragon 
Dance  and  by  firecrackers  which 
drive  away  evil  spirits.  Men  within 
the  fierce-looking,  elaborately  em- 
broidered dragon  wriggle  the  mon- 
ster's head  and  tail,  rear,  and  halt — 


enough  to  frighten  more  than  devils! 

Children    really    rate    at    one     of 

these  festivals  .   .   .  Grown-ups  show- 


er them  with  red-paper  packages  of 
money  and  sweetmeats  made  of  nuts, 
ginger,  and  coconuts! 
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Comprehensives  for  Everybody! 

Is  our  honors  system  adequate?  To  a  certain  extent, 
yes.  Anyone  who  graduates  from  PCW  with  honors  cer- 
tainly deserves  them.  But  there  are  quite  a  few  students 
capable  of  making  the  grade  who  do  not  attempt  honors 
work  either  because  it  is  too  great  a  burden  to  add  to 
an  already  heavy  schedule,  or  because  "frankly,  it  isn't 
worth  it." 

Special  Commencement  honors  are  given  to  the  stu- 
dent who  has  successfully  completed  a  special  project  of 
individual  study,  written  a  distinguished  paper  showing 
the  results  of  the  study,  passed  an  oral  examination  on 
the  field  including  a  defense  of  her  paper,  and  also 
passed  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  B  a  comprehensive 
examination  covering  her  major  subject.  General  Com- 
mencement honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  have 
earned  a  weighted  average  for  four  years  of  not  less  than 
3'.25  and  have  passed  the  comprehensive  examination  in 
their  fields  and  in  an  allied  field  with  a  grade  of  not  less 
than  B. 

This  year  many  students  who  had  the  average  needed, 


passed  up  the  opportunity  to  do  honors  work.  Four  girls 
who  started  their  honors  project  dropped  out.  Three  of 
these  girls  were  taking  general  honors. 

The  student  doing  special  honors  work  is  allowed  six 
hours  credit  each  semester  for  work  on  her  project.  The 
general  honors  student  carries  a  full  schedule.  She 
does  all  the  reading  and  research  and  reviewing  neces- 
sary to  help  her  tie  up  loose  ends  in  her  major  and  an 
allied  field  so  that  she  may  pass  her  comprehensives. 
But  she  receives  no  credit  at  all  for  her  work. 

As  can  be  seen  by  this  brief  resume  of  fact  and 
fallacy,  too  many  capable  PCW  students  worthy  of  some 
special  recognition  at  graduation  are  allowed  to  slip 
through  the  honors  system  sieve.  Aside  from  the  system 
of  honors  all  students  should  be  required  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive examination  in  her  major  field.  The  average 
student  graduates  with  good  specific  knowledge  in  par- 
ticular fields  but  without  an  integrated  picture  of  her 
major  field.  Many  Seniors  devote  their  last  year  at 
school  to  "getting  through,"  knowing  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  called  to  task  for  any  general  proof  of  their 
over-all  accomplishment  through  their  four  years. 

General  honors  could  be  based  upon  one's  outcome 
in  the  comprehensive  and  upon  a  consideration  of  one'sr 
grades  throughout  the  four  years.  The  system  for  spe- 
cial honors  need  not  be  changed. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  something 
must  be  done.  Have  you  yourself  thought  about  it.  Our 
main  proposition  is:  COMPREHENSIVES  FOR  EVERY- 
BODY! 


Let's  Record  PCWs  Songs 

One  might  easily  say  that  the  pulse  of  PCW  throbs- 
to  music.  One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  each  college' 
year  is  the  song  contest.  Freshmen  are  required  in  the 
very  first  weeks  of  school  to  learn  particular  college 
songs.  PCW  literally  sings  for  its  supper  each  night  in. 
the  Woodland  Hall  Dining  Room.  Wherever  PCW  girls 
gather  there's  a  song  to  be  sung. 

Certain  songs  become  favorites  of  certain  classes. 
When  that  class  graduates  the  song  may  be  printed  sev- 
eral additional  times  in  the  PCW  handbook,  and  is  then 
forgotten. 

In  years  to  come  the  girls  who  are  in  school  today- 
will  probably  be  able  to  remember  a  line  here  and  there 
from  the  songs  they  sang  while  in  school.  The  ■tune,, 
however,  will  have  slipped  their  minds  and  they'll  im- 
provise with  a  current  hit  parade  melody.  Without  old 
college  songs  to  sing  while  in  the  shower,  PCW  gradu- 
atss  can  probably  hold  their  job  competently  or  cheer 
hubby  after  his  hard  day  at  the  office,  but  it  might  be 
nice  to  have  something  specific  to  help  them  to  reminisce 
once  in  a  while. 

The  point  of  all  this:  Let's  record  some  PCW  songs 
for  the  student  body.  Let's  not  only  have  the  yearbook 
with  its  pictures  and  memorable  accounts  of  college 
events,  but  also  an  album  of  PCW  songs  sung  by  the 
student  body,  one  class  in  particular,  or  by  a  selected 
group  of  girls.  We  don't  ask  for  a  technical  feat  of  ex- 
cellence— just  a  group  of  spirited  voices  singing  the 
songs  we  most  like  and  best  enjoy  singing. 
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JUNIOR  PROM 

Now's  the  time  for  all  good 
PCWites  to  shake  the  mothballs 
out  of  their  most  alluring  formals 
and  start  casting  an  eye  about  for 
the  lucky  men  who  will  escort  them 
to  the  Candlelight  Ball.  The  juniors 
are  really  out-doing  themselves  with 
this  year's  prom,  a  genuine  pre-war 
model.  Time:  Friday,  March  8,  9:00 
to  1:00.  (Late  permissons  will  be 
available.)  Place:  The  main  ball- 
room of  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 
(This  is  a  premier  engagement.) 
Music:  Brad  Hunt  and  his  orchestra. 
Price:  a  mere  $4.80  per  couple,  tax 
included.  Attire:  Formal  (unless 
impossible  because  of  drastic  reasons 
such  as  the  tuxedo  shortage.) 
Alumnae  are  invited,  not  to  mention 
the  trustees,  board  of  directors,  fac- 
ulty, and  other  high  ranking  digni- 
taries. It  has  been  requested  that 
no  outside  guests  be  invited. 

As  a  follow-up  after  the  prom,  the 
Hood  and  Tassel  will  sponsor  a  tea 
dance  on  Saturday.  No  Saturday 
classes  will  meet. 

REPRESENT  ATTVES 

TO  ATTEND  YWCA 

CONVENTION 

Anna  Jane  Goodwin,  Betty  Fleck, 
and  Joy  Wilson  will  represent  our 
college  at  the  National  Y.W.C.A.  Con- 
vention held  in  Atlantic  City  on 
March  2.  Normally  held  every  three 
years,  this  convention  will  be  the 
first  since  the  war.  It  will  include 
representatives  from  every  part  of 
the  country  and  from  other  countries 
as  well. 

Each  organization  is  to  have  one 
representative  for  every  one  hundred 
members.  PCW's  three  upper  classes 
will  be  represented.  Because  the 
convention  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  organization,  a  great  part  of 
the  expense  will  be  financed  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

VALENTINE  DINNER 

The  Valentine  Dinner,  the  one  din- 
ner of  the  year  for  dorm  students, 
day  students,  and  faculty  members 
will  be  held  Wednesday,  February 
13.  Faculty  entertainment  will  fol- 
low the  dinner.  The  Valentine  Din- 
ner committee  includes  Sally  Villing, 
Ruth  Zuchor,  Shirley  Patterson,  and 
chairman,  Ginny  Ramsey. 


30th  ANNIVERSARY 

CELEBRATON  FOR 

DEAN  MARKS 


MISS  M.  HELEN  MARKS 

Thirty  red  roses,  representing  her 
thirty  years  of  service  to  PCW,  were 
given  to  Miss  Marks  January  30,  at 
a  surprise  chapel  program  planned 
by  Dr.   Anderson. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer,  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Miss 
Mary  Isabel  Epley,  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association;  Dr.  Carll  W. 
Doxsee,  representative  of  the  Fac- 
ulty; and  Miss  Miriam  Egger,  pres- 
ident of  the  Student  Government 
Association;  spoke  in  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  Miss  Marks 
has  done  at  PCW  in  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Mrs.  Spencer  read  a  letter  written 
in  1927  by  Miss  Cora  Helen  Cool- 
idge,  president  of  the  college.  Miss 
Coolidge's  letter  is  as  apropos  now 
as  it  was  then.  It  read  in  part: 

"Miss  Marks  is  first  of  all  a  lady 
of  rare  refinement  and  personally 
very  acceptable  to  both  faculty  and 
students.  She  finds  it  easier  to  work 
with  the  students  than  to  answer 
public  calls.  She  has  a  strong  religi- 
ous sentiment.  I  am  delighted  to  say 
all  good  things  and  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  her  work  in  our  col- 
lege." 

When  Miss  Marks  came  to  PCW  in 
January  1916  as  the  first  Field  Sec- 
retary she  found  an  entirely  differ- 
ent campus  from  that  of  today.  The 


PLAY  CONTEST 

The  annual  Play  Contest  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  February  27  aft 
eight  o'clock.  Senior  advisors  for  the 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors 
respectively  are  Lula  Copetas,  Ron- 
nie Staples,  and  Penny  Myers. 

SENIORS  CHOOSE 
CLASS  PLAY 

On  Tuesday  night,  February  5,  the 
senior  class  had  an  informal  dinner 
in  the  Conover  Room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the  senior  play  to 
be  presented  this  spring.  After  a 
very  satisfying  meal  of  spaghetti, 
Italian  bread,  ice  cream,  cookies,  and 
coffee,  several  plays  were  reviewed 
by  Chickie  Sawders,  chairman  of  the 
play-selecting  committee. 

The  plays  were  then  voted  upon, 
with  the  unanimous  vote  going  to 
"Lady  Precious  Stream,"  an  ancient 
Chinese  play  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  play  will  be 
presented  by  the  seniors,  with  Mrs. 
Evanson  as  their  faculty  director,  and 
will  be  given  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, March  22  and  23. 

MAY  DAY  1947 

The  theme  of  May  Day  in  1947  will 
be  Elizabethan,  it  was  announced  in 
Student  Government  Association  last 
week.  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  and 
Juniors  voted  to  decide  between  a 
Western  Pennsylvanian  or  an  Eliza- 
bethan May  Day. 

only  existing  buildings  were  Berry 
Hall,  Dilworth  Hall  and  Woodland 
Hall.  Then,  as  now,  PCW  was  trying 
to  make  its  name  better  known 
through  publicity. 

Gradually,  Miss  Marks  took  over 
the  position  of  recorder  and  in  1922 
she  was  appointed  Dean.  Upon  the 
death  of  Miss  Coolidge  in  1932,  Miss 
Marks  served  as  acting  president 
for  three  years,  until  Dr.  Spencer 
was  appointed  President. 

Miss  Marks  has  watched  with 
pride  the  growth  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  the 
Honor  System  into  strong  working 
bodies.  Praise  of  the  way  in  which 
PCW  girls  readily  take  responsibil- 
ity upon  themselves  has  often  reach- 
ed her  ears. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Miss 
Marks  has  seen  not  only  the  en- 
largement of  the  campus  and  the 
student  enrollment,  but  also,  "the 
constant  strengthening  of  the  col- 
lege academic  standing." 
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$64  ANSWERS 

Exams  are  now  a  nightmare  of  the 
past.  Gone  are  the  hours  of  agony 
and  anxiety  in  wondering  what  the 
outcome  would  he.  Everyone  knows 
now  whether  she  will  or  will  not  re- 
main as  a  student  or  go  out  into  the 
cold  world  to  make  her  way  where 
intellectual  pursuits  are  less  need- 
ed. 

The  teachers  have  also  given  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Their  task  is  almost 
as  stupendous  as  that  of  their  stu- 
dents. They,  however,  say  that  there 
are  lighter  moments  in  plowing 
through  the  exam  papers  which  they 
are  forced  to  read.  Some  of  the 
amusing  answers  which  they  receiv- 
ed are  given  below. 
In  the  field  of  Economics: 

Q.  What  is  a  bank's  investment 
portfolio? 

A.  A  banks  investment  portfolio 
is  the  case  in  which  the  banks  carry 
around  their  investments. 

Q.-    What  is  a  bailee? 

A.    A  bailee  is  a  man  who  bails 
another  man  out  of  jail. 
Physical  Chemistry: 

Q.  How  would  one  determine  the 
size  of  colloidal  particles? 

A.  Correct  answer  would  involve 
a  long  experiment  giving  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  procedure. 

The   answer   given:   To   determine 
the  size  of  colloidal  particles,  use  an 
electron  miscroscope,  it  can  see  al- 
most see  anything. 
Child  Psychology: 

Q.  Outline  what  you  consider  tc 
be  an  ideal  program  of  sex  educa- 
tion. 

A.  Don't  be  embarrassed  if  you 
are  the  parent. 

Q.  Of  what  substance  is  the  cell 
wall  composed? 

A.  The  wall  of  a  cell  is  made  of 
celluloid. 

Q.     What  is  genetics? 

A.    Genetics     is      the     study     of 
heretics. 
History: 

Q.  What  was  an  outstanding  na- 
tional  characteristic   of   the   Greeks? 

A.  An  outstanding  national  char- 
acteristic of  the  Greeks  was  their 
fighting  spirit. 

Q.  Name  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  England's  Stuart  family. 

A.  An  outstanding  member  of 
England's  Stuart  family  was  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 


Nancy  Eastwood,  Jean  Fredrick,  and  Natalie  Speer 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 


On  January  30  six  new  faces  ap- 
peared among  us.  Alice  Diehl,  a  be- 
ginning freshman,  came  to  us  from 
Greensburg  High  School.  She  is  a 
day  student  and  is  interested  in  the 
music  and  drama  fields.  Nancy  Jane 
Eastwood  transferred  to  PCW  from 
Grove  City  College.  Her  home  is  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia  and  she  has 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  English. 

From  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music  comes  Lois  Jean  Frederick, 
commonly  known  as  "Freddie,"  who 
is  studying  voice,  and  hails  from 
Wellsville,  Ohio.  From  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  we  have  Jean  Nichol  who 
dreams  of  becoming  a  writer  and 
who  majors  in  History.  Jean's  father 
is  head  of  the  philosophy  department 
at  Oberlin  College.  Sylvia  Parsons  is 
another  transfer  student,  who  for- 
merly attended  Lake  Erie  College  for 


Women.  The  above  four  live  in 
Broad  View,  better  known  to  most  of 
us  as  the  home  of  the  Wallaces. 

Natalie  Speer,  whose  home  is  in 
Mars,  Pennsylvania,  attended  Ste- 
phens College  in  Missouri,  and  she 
is  now  living  in  Mellon. 

Two  girls  have  taken  up  lodging  in 
Stony  Corners,  the  Montgomery 
home.  Ann  Lee  Alexander,  a  junior, 
has  moved  into  Stony  Corners  with 
Sue  McConnell,  more  familiar  to  us 
from  last  year  as  Sue  Campbell. 

Woodland  Hall  has  also  acquired  a 
new  boarder  as  has  Mellon  for  day 
students.  Mary  Shumaker  and  Bea 
Keister  have  moved  into  the  Dorm. 

Two  students  have  returned  to  our 
ranks  to  take  their  final  credits  in  the 
five  year  nursing  course.  They  are 
Tish  Heston,  who  lives  in  Fickes  Hall, 
and  Betty  McCrory,  who  is  a  day 
student. 
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PCW  VALENTINES 

I;  ■'•••"  •  i 

■'The  majority  of  our  students 
marry  ..."  Buried  under  Special 
Information  in  the  new  Catalogue, 
this  pearl  of  wisdom  is  really  on  the 
beam. 

Marjorie  Bortz  can  legally  have 
two  of  these  honey-coated  bits 
'cause  she  has  two  men  in  her  life — 
twenty  -  one  -  month-old  Will,  the 
swoon-crooner,  and  his  Marine  Air 
Corps-Lieutenant  daddy  .  .  .  Jim'll 
deliver  Barbara  Cox  Campbell's  val- 


entine in  person.  Right  now,  they're 
rounding  up  a  two- week  second 
honeymoon  close  on  the  heels  of 
their  December  wedding!  .  .  .  Wil- 
ma  Stoebner's  got  the  jump  on 
everyone,  though.  She's  had  the 
odd  experience  of  living  with  Harry 
ever  since  they  were  married  in  De- 
cember,  1944! 

Gloriana  Luley's  Howard  will 
have  to  remember  her  by  remote 
control  this  February  14  .  .  .  Lt. 
Luley  is  a  Sanitary  Engineer  in 
Japan,  so  they  weren't  even  to- 
gether for  their  year-and-a-half 
anniversary  January  28! 

After  five  months  in  Boston  with 
Chaplain  Mac,  tomorrow'll  be  a  dull 
day  for  Sue  Campbell  McConnell, 
who  has  just  returned  to  the  PCW 
fold.  Mary  Lou  Clark  has  spent 
three  months  sans  husband  but  in 
June,  she'll  be  speeding  toward 
California  to  be  with  the  Ensign. 

Jeaneth  White  has  really  been  in  a 
holiday  mood  lately,  quote — "I  got 
thirteen  letters  Saturday,  so  I  took 
off  the  morning  and  drank  in  every 
precious  word  .  .  ."  'Nuff  said? 
The  Seniors  are  'way  out  in  front 
in  the  ring-race.  Besides  Jeaneth, 
there  are  five  more  .   .   . 

Nancy  Means'  Dr.  Don  unofficial- 
ly got  the  job  of  school-sawbones 
when  he  got  Nancy  on  VE-Day! 
.  .  .  Ouida  McGehee's  blaming  the 
Marine  Corps  for  her  postponed 
June  wedding;  last  week  she  "bon 
voyaged"  Hank  overseas  from  Camp 
Le  Jeune  .  .  .  Marty  Coate's  val- 
entine won't  arrive  till  May  but  Dick 


FACULTY 
ENTERTAINMENT 

We  were  told  to  get  a  sneak  pre- 
view of  the  faculty  entertainment,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  captivity.  We 
are  sending  our  report  by  book-worm 
express  from  somewhere  in  third 
floor  Berry  Hall. 

If  the  editors  of  the  Arrow 
receive  an  odd  ear  or  finger  through 
the  mail,  hold  Dr.  Zetler,  Mrs.  Shupp, 
and  Cauliflower-Ears  Fuller,  alias  J. 
W.  May  in  custody.  Something  fishy 
is  afoot. 

Clad  in  iron-mesh  union  suits  we 
were  nonchalantly  peering  into  the 
chapel  through  the  key-hole  yester- 
day. All  we  could  see  was  something 
that  vaguely  resembled  a  pillar. 

"Funny,"  we  said  to  ourselves, 
clutching  our  journalistic  pencils 
tightly  to  our  chests,  "never  before 
noticed  how  much  a  key-hole  looks 
like  a  death's  head." 

Just  then  something  obstructed  our 
bird's  eye  view  of  three  chairs  and 
the  pillar.  The  something  was  either 
a  butterfly  with  German  Measles  or 
a  bee — oo — tiful  bow-tie.  We  never 
knew  what  hit  us. 

All  we  know  is  what  we  heard 
before  we  swooned  completely  out  of 
the  picture.  First,  we  hazily  recall 
someone  shouting,  "Miss  Fulton 
knows  everything!"  We  were  seeing 
pretty  pictures  in  the  air  as  we  heard 
a  confused  jumble  of  conversation 
centering  around  the  question, 
"Where  can  we  get  a  beach  um- 
brella?" 

Blackness  obscures  the  rest.  Only 
one  thing  remains.  We  are  sure  that 
we  were  transported  to  this  dismal 
hole  in  a  wheelbarrow.  We're  still  in 
it!  Help! 

is  worth  waiting  for!  .  .  .  Peggy 
Korb  expects  to  be  Mrs.  Smith  on 
the  double  since  Bob  is  back  at  Pitt 
.  .  .  Summer  wedding  bells  will 
ring  for  L.  J.  Jackson  and  Hud! 
Three  Juniors  are  sporting  spark- 
continued   on  page   15. 


Make  an  "A"  in  future  Home 

Economics  with  a  Haller 
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Company 

943  Liberty  Ave. 
Atlantic  7358 


THE  BLACK  ROSE 

Harriett  Hoffman  '46 

The  Black  Rose  toy  Thomas  B. 
Costain  is  not  a  great  romantic 
novel,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular books  being  read  today. 

Double,  Doran  and  Company,  the 
publishers  of  The  Black  Rose  de- 
scribe it  as  "a  superb  love  story 
bridging  East  and  West  and  filled 
with  the  tang  of  the  most  sought- 
after  spice  in  the  Orient,"  a  story 
from  which  "the  reader  emerges 
with  the  sense  of  having  actually 
lived  for  many  engaging  hours  in 
the  Middle  Ages."  It's  a  romance, 
an  adventure  story,  and  an  historical 
novel  all  rolled  into  one. 

Briefly,  The  Black  Rose  which  is 
set  in  the  13th  century  is  the  story 
of  Walter  Gurnie,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lessford,  who 
while  attending  Oxford  becomes  in- 
volved in  riots  there  and  is  forced 
to  flee.  Taking  with  him  his  faithful 
friend,  Tristram  Griffen,  he  sets  sail 
for  Cathay  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  riches  of  the  East.  In  Antioch, 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  China- 
bound  caravan  of  Anthemus,  a  rich 
and  all-powerful  merchant  of  that 
city.  With  the  caravan,  as  a  present 
from  the  Khan  goes  a  harem  of 
Antioch  beauties  including  Maryan, 
the  daughter  of  an  English  crusader 
and  a  Grecian  woman.  Both  Walter 
and  Tristam  fall  in  love  with  Mary- 
an and  plot  her  escape  from  the 
harem.  Maryan  escapes,  and  with 
Tristam  sets  out  for  Kinsai,  the 
Chinese  capitol,  leaving  Walter  to 
cover  up  her  disappearance.  After 
a  series  of  harrowing  adventures, 
Walter  meets  Maryan  again  and 
marries  her  to  prevent  her  from  be- 
ing sold  as  a  slave.  In  trying  to 
make  their  escape  from  the  city,  the 
couple  are  separated  and  Walter  and 
Tristam  make  their  way  back  to 
England  alone.  They  are  welcomed 
by  both  King  and  commoner  as  rich 
and  famous  heroes.  The  last  quarter 
of  the  book  tells  of  Maryan's  efforts 
to  reach  Walter.  Knowing  only  two 
English  words,  Walter  and  London, 
she  travels  half  way  around  the 
globe  and  is  finally  reunited  with 
her  husband. 

It  takes  Mr.  Costain  only  four 
hundred  pages  to  tell  the  story 
which  covers  a  ten  year  span  of 
time,  and  takes  the  main  character 
from  England  to  the  mysterious  land 
continued  on  page   14. 
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On  Tuesday,  February  5,  the 
chemistry  seminar  had  a  very  spec- 
ial class  period.  A  party  was  given 
in  honor  of  Dr. 
MeGraw  to  cele- 
his  nearly  earned 
PhD.  Highlights  of 
this  important  so- 
cial event  were 
ice  cream  (three 
flavors,  supplied 
by  the  guest  of 
honor  himself,  and 
a  cake  on  which 
was  placed  a  min- 

-      iature     mortar 

Dr.  MeGraw       faoard    In  addition 

to  the  excellent  food  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  wrote  a  poem  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  the  class 
as  a  whole.  The  literary  gem  was 
read  by  Dr.  Wallace  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  authoress  we  have 
'been  allowed  to  print  it. 

The  science  building  this  year 
Is  full  of  big  events 
But  one  especial  incident 
Had  all  in  great  suspense. 

We  gather  here  to  celebrate 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  joy 

A  big  announcement  will  be  made 

About  our  favorite  boy. 

You  may   think  he's  just  a  teacher 
But  that  thinking  has  a  flaw 
For    hereafter    we    shall    honor    him 
As  Dr.  Leslie  D.  MeGraw. 


The  main  objective  of  the  Faculty- 
Student  Council  is  to  create  a  co- 
operative spirit  between  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body.  Its  member- 
ship consists  of:  The  President,  the 
Dean,  three  elected  faculty  members, 
and  the  elected  officers  of  the  student 
body,  i.  e.,  house  presidents,  class 
presidents,  SGA  president,  YWCA 
president,  AA  president,  and  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Arrow.  The  council 
meets  three  times  during  the  school 
year  and  is  a  direct  method  for  ex- 
changing opinions  and  establishing 
co-operation  between  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body. 


ullseue 


PCW's  president,  Dr.  Paul  Russel 
Anderson  has  been  elected  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  He  will  also  act  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Club's  Excep- 
tionally Able  Youth  Committee. 


The  speaker  for  the  Baccalaureate 
Services  on  June  9  at  the  Shadyside 
Presbyterian  Church  will  be  Rever- 
end Howard  Scharfe,  the  new  min- 
ister at  Shadyside. 


The    new_  position  • 
o  f      Director      o  f 
Public       Relations 
will     be    held    by 
Miss      Katherine 
Goebel.   The  posi- 
tion   will    attempt 
to  unify  our  plans 
and  efforts  in  pub-  , 
licity,     admissions, 
p  1  ae  em  ent    and  | 
alumni     relations. 
Miss    Goebel    has 
been     engaged     in        Miss  Goebel 
public  relations  work  at  Macrvlurray 
College  from  which  she  graduated  in 
1933. 


In  a  bulletin  to  their  store  man- 
agers of  Western  Pennsylvania  The 
A&P  has  published  Ruth  Teplitz's 
Self  Service  Saga  which  appeared  in 
the  October  Arrow.  The  bulletin  in- 
cluded suggestions  that  store  man- 
agers oil  their  wire  buggies  and  im- 
prove their  check-out  systems. 


Mrs.  Marjorie 
Schroeder  is  the 
Instructor  in  Art, 
replacing  Miss 
Winifred  Mantell 
who  is  unable  to 
return  to  PCW  be- 
cause of  illness. 
Mrs.  Schroeder 
graduated  from 
Carnegie  Tech's 
Department  of 
Fine  Arts  in   1945. 
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Mrs.  Schroeder 


The  little  man  with  the  black  case 
seen  in  the  halls  of  Berry  and  Mellon 
and  on  the  scenic  paris  of  our  campus 
is  Mr.  Jonas,  photographer  for  the 
Pennsylvanian.  He  has  been  taking 
pictures  of  the  underclassmen  in  their 
class  groupings  end  in  their  organi- 
zations. The  faculty  hss  posed  i't.r 
him.  He  has  had  a  spe;iT  appii'u- 
ment  for  each  senior's  picture  at  h's 
studio.  Seven  girls,  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  senior  class  in  beauty,  c:- 
pability,  vivacity,  sense  of  rr.mcr, 
genuineness,  intelligence.  a*~d  charm, 
have  been  secretly  posing  for  pictures 
while  the  rest  of  the  college  wonders 
who  they  are.  The  buildings  have 
been  pictured  'or  background  scenes. 
and  PCW  girls,  seen  with  cameras, 
have  been  snapping  their  friends  for 
the  snapshot  section  of  the  book. 
Senior  activities  have  been  listed,  and 
the  school's  yearly  social  activities 
assembled  in  literary  form.  The 
seniors  are  presenting  their  last  will 
and  testament.  The  staff  has  been 
running  through  East  Lib  and  Pitts- 
burgh for  ads,  and  requests  have 
been  made  for  complementaries  from 
merchant  fathers  of  PCW  girls. 

The  pictures  are  being  sent  to  the 
engraver,  the  plates  and  copy  to  the 
printer.  The  yearbook  is  well  under 
way,  and  will  make  its  debut  in  May. 


SINGER  PEN  CENTER 

Parker  —  Sheaffer  —  Eversharp  —  Waterman 
Greeting  Cards  For  All  Occasions 

SINGER  PEN  and  GIFT  SHOP 

FIRST  FLOOR  JENKINS  ARCADE 


Recent  College  Graduates :   Train  for  a  career 
j     in  aptitude  testing  with  the 

JOHNSON  O'CONNOR  RESEARCH  FDTN", 
11  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.     Fellowship 
basis,  $85.00  a  month. 

Telephone  Regent  7-4800 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YOUNG  MAN  WHO  EXPECTS  TO  MARRY 

Most  women  marry;  even  most  col- 
lege women  marry.  Are  the  col- 
leges doing  anything  to  prepare  them 
for  this  most  important  of  all  careers? 
An  examination  of  the  catalogues 
of  many  colleges  for  women  will  re- 
veal that  they  are  doing  something 
arid  doing  it  well.  They  are  offering 
such  courses  as  home  management, 
cooking,  art,  biology,  and  child  psy- 
chology and  grouping  them  together 
as  a  suggested  marriage-as-a-career 
continuity. 

All  this  is  very  good  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  women's  colleges.  But 
what  about  the  men's  colleges?  Is 
nothing  being  done  for  them?  Is  it 
not  true  that  most  men  marry,  as 
-most  women  do,  even  that  most  col- 
lege men  marry?  Why  do  not  the 
men's  colleges  awaken  to  their  re- 
sponsibility and  prepare  a  succession 
of  courses  captioned  "Education  for 
the  young  man  who  expects  to 
marry?" 

In  our  opinion  it  is  high  time  that 
this  be  done.    A  visitor  from  Mars  in 
the  year  2045,  if  he  were  to  examine 
-the   catalogues   of  the  women's   col- 
leges and  the  men's  colleges  of  this 
primitive  period  of  civilization,  might 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  men  did 
not  marry  in  1945.    This  seems  to  us 
a  fallacy,  as  well  as  a  great  injustice. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  have  com- 
piled a  major  in  this  field  which  we 
expect  to  see  adopted  by  both  Har-v- 
.  ard  and  Yale  in  the  fall. 

I.  Physics  1-2.  This  is  very  im- 
portant and  must  furnish  to  the 
prospective  husband  enough  in- 
formation so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  repair  the  electric  iron,  the 
vacuum  sweeper,  and  the  wash- 
ing machine  in  case  of  emergen- 
cy. It  should  not,  however,  be 
so  intensive  that  it  will  inspire 
him  to  take  the  radio  apart  and 
leave  it  scattered  around  the  liv- 
ing room  until  he  has  another 
holiday  and  time  to  re-assemble 
it. 
II.  Cooking  1-2.  This  course  should 
specialize  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  getting  breakfast. 
nil.  Art  1-2.    This  should  include: 

A.  The  art  of  Kemtone. 

B.  Painting  the  kitchen. 

C.  What  about  the  porch  roof? 
riV.  Marketing  (at  least  one  semes- 
ter). A  brief  view  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  buying  for  a 
family,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  difference  between  a  pork 
chop  and  a  slice  of  calf's  liver. 

"V.  Biology  and  Child  Phychology. 
(Cf.  courses  for  women  listed 
above).    Well,  why  not?    If  there 


is    a    point    in    offering    courses 

specially     planned     to     prepare 

women  for  the  duties  of  marriage 

and    domesticity,    why    is    there 

not  a  point  in  offering  them  for 

men? 

Could  it  be  that  there  is  no  point 

in   such    courses    for    either   men    or 

women?     There  is  a  faint  possibility 

— or  isn't  there? — that   they  are  the 

frills,  the  gracious  appendages  of  the 

academic    curriculum,    and    as    such 

suitable  only  for  women  and  not  for 

men. 

It   is   true,   perhaps,   that  men   are 


still  professionals  in  education  and 
women  are  amateurs.  Men  have  a 
definite  aim  in  going  to  college;  they 
know  that  they  must  have  a  business 
or  profession  and  that,  whatever  it 
is,  it  will  be  a  life  work.  Women,  on 
the  contrary,  have  split  personalities 
in  the  matter  of  careers.  They,  too, 
look  forward  to  business  employ- 
ment, but  with  an  if.  If  they  marry, 
and  they  intend  to,  marriage  and  not 
business  will  be  their  profession. 

All  this — of  which  the  enlightened 
readers    of    the    Arrow    already    are 
continued   on  page   13. 
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JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  PCW  STUDENTS 

Do  you  feel  unwanted  and  unde- 
sirable? Have  you  tried  Pond's  to  no 
avail?  Stop  worrying!  The  mere 
fact  that  you  attend  PCW  makes  you 
very  much  in  demand;  statistics  prove 
this. 

Every  day  Mrs.  Ingham  receives 
letters  and  phone  calls  from  large 
companies  and  small,  asking  for 
PCW  graduates  to  fill  jobs.  (There's 
the  catch.  They  ask  for  graduates, 
so  get  up  off  your  laurels  and  get  to 
work.)  Some  request  girls  with 
specialized  training  and  others,  girls 
with  just  a  liberal  education  and  a 
college  diploma. 

Along  the  specialized  line,  the 
school  receives  many  calls  for  girls 
with  secretarial  training.  Last  year 
a  large  dairy  company  and  a  grocery 
concern  in  the  city  had  openings  for 
private  secretaries  to  top  executives. 
Offers  are  varied  and  are  made  by 
companies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alu- 
minum Company,  and  by  individuals 
such  as  physicians. 

Science  majors  are  in  luck  because 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand 
for  girls  trained  in  chemistry,  bac- 
teriology, and  biology.  Hartford  Re- 
treat, in  the  past  year,  has  had  posi- 
tions for  psychiatric  aides.  Psychol- 
ogy majors  should  be  interested  in 
this  as  well  as  in  jobs  in  personnel 
work  offered  by  large  department 
stores.  Special  training  in  psychology 
is  not  always  required  for  these  jobs 
although  it  is  desirable. 

One  of  the  city's  largest  churches 
needed  a  dietician  this  fall  and  called 
on  PCW  for  aid.  This  would  have 
been  an  ideal  job  for  a  home  econom- 
ics major.  A  job  in  the  Fashion  Cen- 
ter of  a  large  department  store  also 
presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  home  economics  major,  particular- 
ly one  interested  in  retailing. 

Last  year  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration asked  for  someone  who  had 
had  courses  in  economics  and  ac- 
counting, and  a  nationally  known 
drug  company  needed  a  research  stat- 
istician. Both  called  on  PCW  for 
help.  If  you  are  a  "girl  who  wants  to 
go  far,"  see  Mrs.  Ingham  for  she  will 
refer  you  to  a  Pittsburgh  company 
which  needs  a  girl  draftsman  with 
dictation  experience  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  cafeteria  and  kitchen  equip- 
ment. Opportunities  are  offered  to 
sociology  majors  in  YWCA  work. 
English  majors,  especially  those  in- 
terested in  journalism,  may  find  just 
the  job  they  are  looking  for  on  the 
staff  of  a  company  newspaper.  A 
co?itinued  on  page   14. 


lApeirA 


Some  gals  would  do  anything  just 
to  run  around  the  table  backwards  at 
the  Senior  Dinner.  Please  note  the 
new  wives  in  our  midst!  'Twas  Love, 
Honor,  and  Goodbye  for  Sue  Camp- 
bell McConnell  and  Barbara  Camp- 
bell .  .  .  This  Love  of  Ours  per- 
suaded Mickey  McKee  to  trade  in 
her  frat  pin  for  the  latest  model  in 
third-finger-left-hand  sparklers  — 
congratulations  to  Joe  Kelly  .  .  . 
Ted's  Delt  pin  from  Amherst  has 
Marilou  Haller  Spellbound  .  .  . 
Penny  Myers  is  once  again  a  mem- 
ber of  the  pinless  multitude. 

Jean  White's  Love  Letters  came  in 
lucky  thirteens.  The  Post  Office  even 
packaged  them  .  .  .  The  Postman 
Rings  Twice  for  Helen  Gilmore 
when  Roy  is  on  an  over-night  trip. 

Girls  of  the  Big  House  entertain- 
ed Fickes  inmates  at  dinner  Febru- 
ary 8. 

For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls — Jean 
Purves  from  Chicago  .  .  .  Suzie 
Sutton  and  Sally  Villing  from  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  Lost  Weekend — Peggy  Riffle, 
Ginny  Ramsey,  Betty  L'Hote  at 
Cornell's  Winter  Carnival  .  .  .  Jan 
Bovard  at  Muskingum.  Lady  on  a 
Train.  Ouida  McGehee  saying  fare- 
well to  over-seas  bound  Hank  in 
North  Carolina.  Ruth  Teplitz  saw 
the  Docks  of  New  York  between  se- 


mesters when  she  registered  at  Par- 
sons School  of  Design  .  .  .  Nancy 
Campbell  took  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms  to  meet  her  father  in 
California. 

Boston  Blackie  Booked  on  Sus- 
picion— Harold  and  Ellie  Goldfarb 
booked  in  the  stellar  roles,  with  a 
supporting  cast  of  Pittsburgh  police- 
men. 

And  Then  There  Were  None  as 
PCWomen  exit  via  second  floor  win- 
dows when  the  back  stairs  are  cut 
off. 

Ann  Coughanour  Crossland  will 
join  The  Stork  Club  in  the  summer 
months.  Fran  Hilbish  has  pledged 
to  be  Forever  Yours  to  Paul  .  .  . 
and  Fran  Koos  has  something  be- 
sides a  Diamond  Horseshoe  from 
Jack  .  .  .  Ginny  Toy's  Edmund  has 
returned  from  overseas. 

Nancy  Walters  and  Nancy  Mc- 
Donald are  Dangerous  Partners 
when  doubling  with  the  gay  Paris- 
iens  from  Tech. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  will  have 
an  Enchanted  Cottage  in  Datona 
Beach,  Florida,  where  they  are 
spending  a  three  week  vacation. 

And  now  for  a  Counter  Attack. 
We  can  announce  no  Coming  Attrac- 
tions unless  the  student  body  con- 
tributes more  readily  to  the  gossip 
column! 


ANTHCNTJ 


EAST  LIBERTY 
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BOY  MEETS  GIRL or THE  FACULTY  ALSO  MARRY 


February  14  .  .  .  Valentine's  Day 
.  .  .  Moonlight  and  Roses  .  .  .  and 
Love  in  Bloom.  'Many  a  captivating 
poem  or  melody  has  aided  Cupid 
on  his  well  known  missions.  From 
the  time  of  the  jittery  fliver  up  to 
the  newest  type  of  roadster,  many 
of  our  faculty  members  have  enter- 
ed matrimony.  At  last  the  Arrow 
has  caught  up  with  them  and  here 
we  print  Cupid's  accomplishments. 
Lets  ramble  back  a  few  tunes  and 
break  the  brittle  shell  surrounding 
our  austere  and  dignified  faculty. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  not  president 
then,  but  just  ruler  of  his  domain 
at  MaeMurray  College  for  Women 
in  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Mrs.  An- 
derson was  not  Mrs.  but  just  a 
struggling  student  under  the  tutel- 
age of  Dr.  Anderson.  Little  did  she 
know  that  she  would  give  other  col- 
lege students  the  idea  of  "marry  the 
teacher  and  get  an  A  in  the  course." 
Dr.  Anderson  also  told  us  (however 
we  doubt  it)  that  he  blackmailed 
Mrs.  Anderson  into  marriage.  The 
alternative:  marry  me  or  fail.  Mrs. 
Anderson,  of  course,  answered,  "Be 
Careful.  It's  My  Heart." 

Mrs.  Ferguson  met  Mr.  Ferguson 
on  one  of  the  few  dreary,  drizzling 
nights  in  an  otherwise  very  beau- 
tiful small  town,  Taxco,  in  Mexico. 
They  were  both  vacationers  .  .  . 
both  guests  in  the  same  hotel.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  told  us  that  on  this  par- 
ticular rainy  night,  the  fire  was  very 
inviting,  tout  that  she  and  a  friend 
had  no  chance  to  sit  by  the  fire  since 
two  gentlemen  from  Pittsburgh  were 
occupying  the  only  two  seats.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  sighed  under  her  breath 
"Have  a  Heart"  and  lo  and  behold, 
the  gentlemen  very  reluctantly  of- 
fered them  their  seats.  From  then 
on  it  was  "Love  in  Bloom." 

We  found  that  the  simple  act  of 
offering  chewing  gum  to  a  person 
was  a  decisive  element  in  Dr.  Kin- 
der's  life.  He  was  an  upperclass- 
man  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  she,  a  freshman.  When  they  met 
on  campus,  he  offered  Mrs.  Kinder 
a  stick  of  chewing  gum.  She  refused 
it,  saying  that  she  disliked  gum. 
This  made  a  big  impression  on  him; 
Dr.  Kinder  decided  he  didn't  like 
chewing  gum  either.  "All  of  a  Sud- 
den His  Heart  Sang."  Remember, 
girls,  always  refuse  gum. 

Mrs.  Shupp,  in  all  probability,  has 
a  particular  liking  for  "I  Left  My 
Heart  at  the  Stage  Door  Canteen." 


You  see,  she  met  Mr.  Shupp  while 
he  was  in  uniform  during  World 
War  I.  However,  to  cement  the 
friendship  they  both  taught  at  the 
same  high  school  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  Who  said  teaching  was 
a   lost  profession? 

Out  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  it 
was  just  a  case  of  "My  Heart  Tells 
Me"  for  Dr.  Haagan.  She  was  a  very 
efficient  secretary  to  the  head  of  the 
psychology  department,  and  he  was 
a  graduate  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment. When  Dr.  Haagan  finished  his 
work  at  the  university,  he  "didn't 
particularly  want  to  leave  without 
her"  so  he  married  her. 

In  Dr.  Wallace's  terrificly  excit- 
ing life,  we  find  our  hero  born  and 
reared  in  the  same  town,  and  at- 
tending the  same  parties,  element- 
ary school,  and  high  school  as  Mrs. 
Wallace.  Only  in  college  were  they 
separated  for  four  years.  "Our 
Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay."  Then 
after  two  years  of  teaching,  Dr. 
Wallace  said  "You  Belong  to  My 
Heart." 

We  found  that  school  was  the  site 
of  many  a  lasting  friendship.  Dr. 
Montgomery  was  two  years  ahead 
of  Mrs.  Montgomery  at  Parsons  Col- 
lege in  Iowa  when  he  met  her.  In 
turn  Dr.  Zetler  was  out  of  college 
a  year  when  Mrs.  Zetler  was  a  senior 
in  one  of  his  classes  in  high  school. 
Now  it's  just  a  case  of  "Remember." 

Mrs.  Ingham  first  met  Mr.  Ingham 
in  high  school.  In  fact  they  were 
both  in  the  same  class.  Later  they 
both  worked  for  the  same  company 
and  now  it's  "Always." 

At  the  foot  of   the   excalators   of 


Scruggs,  Vandervort  and  Barney's 
department  store,  Mr.  May  was  in- 
troduced to  the  future  Mrs.  May  by 
his  sister.  At  the  beginning  Mrs.  May 
insisted  that  "My  Heart  Belongs  To 
Daddy,"  but  Mr.  May  argued  on  the 
economic  factors  of  "Falling  In 
Love."  They  were  married  when  he 
was   in   graduate  school. 

Up  in  the  wilds  of  the  North 
Woods  there  is  a  Lake  Muskoka 
where  one  summer  both  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin and  Mr.  Martin  were  earning 
money  to  attend  graduate  school. 
The  setting  was  very  romantic  with 
the  scent  of  evergreens  in  the  air, 
billowing  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  the 
water,  cold  and  clear.  Mrs.  Martin 
was  working  for  a  family  and  Mr. 
Martin  was  running  the  boats.  Fin- 
ally their  paths  crossed  and  Mr. 
Martin  left  "His  Heart  in  the  High- 
lands." From  then  on  the  "Sun 
Never  Set,"  (not  literally  of  course) 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  canoed 
and  canoed,  and  canoed  to  the  tune 
of  "The  Light  of  the  Silvery  Moon." 

Mrs.  Ayars,  a  resident  of  Kansas 
City,  and  Mr.  Ayars,  a  resident  of 
New  York,  were  introduced  by  a 
mutual  friend  while  Mrs.  Ayars  was 
teaching  in  Harden  College  and 
singing  "None  But  the  Lonely 
Heart"  in  the  choir.  She  must  have 
"Set  the  World  On  Fire"  because 
when  Mr.  Ayars  returned  from  a 
trip  to  California,  he  sang  in  a  deep 
vibrato  "You  Are  Always  In  My 
Heart." 

So  there,  everyone,  is  the  story  of 
the  lives  and  loves  of  some  of  our 
faculty.  It's  not  just  a  story  of  "I 
Love  You"  or  "Love  Letters."  He 
might  toe  "Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Tex- 
as" or  "Dancing  in  the  Dark."  A 
"Hasty  Heart"  doesn't  sit  around 
and  ask  "What  Is  This  Thing  Call- 
ed Love?"  No  sir!  "Love  Is  Just 
Around  the  Corner." 


Bills!  Bills!  Bills! 
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SEVEN  SPRINGS by  Ginger  Long,  '48 


Potential  Olympic  stars  who  went 
to  Seven  Springs  were:  Bonnie  Beck, 
Ellen  Card,  Mary  Lou  Clarke,  Pat 
Cochran,  Martha  Enright,  Jessie 
Gilbert,  Connie  Lopez,  Peggy  Mc- 
Swigan,  Margie  Mohn,  Chickie  Saw- 
ders, June  Sinewe,  Gene  Wallace, 
Ginger  Long,  and  Miss  Maclachlan. 

It  does  not  appear  on  any  road 
map.  Nor  does  it  advertise  in  news- 
papers or  magazines.  There  is  not 
even  a  road  sign  to  direct  the  so- 
journer on  his  way  there.  The  rea- 
son? Seven  Springs  spenks  for  it- 
self. This  mecca  for  fishermen  in 
spring,  hunters  in  autumn,  and 
skiers  in  winter  knows  that  once  you 
have  been  to  it  you  will  return  .  .  . 
somehow  .  .  .  some  day.  Geograph- 
ically speaking,  the  6,000  acres  of 
rolling  hills  and  forests  filled  with 
chestnut  trees  and  pine,  together 
called  Seven  Springs,  lie  about 
fifty  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  seven 
miles  south  of  Jones'  Mills,  in  the 
Laurel  Mountains   of  Pennsylvania. 

Though  it  no  doubt  was  situated 
in  its  present  location  long  'ere  they 
ever  thought  of  it,  fourteen  PCWom- 
en  feel  almost  as  though  they  dis- 
covered this  land  of  winter  sports 
thrills.  It  was  they  who  one  Sun- 
day, almost  simultaneous  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  departed  for  a 
weekend  of  what  promised  to  some 
to  'be  a  few  days  packed  with  activ- 
ity and  to  others  a  "rest"  after  ex- 
amination. 

The  following  account  is  a  skier's- 
eye  view  of  a  trip  to  Seven  Springs. 
As  the  bus  rolls  along,  the  close- 
packed  buildings  of  the  city  gradu- 
ally become  more  and  more  widely 
separated,  until,  leaving  behind  the 
traffic  of  the  crowded  early  morning 
streets,  the  tall  buildings  give  way 
to  houses  spaced  further  and  fur- 
ther apart.  Outside  the  city  limits 
the  bus  seems  to  shake  off  imaginary 
fetters  as  it  picks  up  speed  along  the 
open  stretch  of  highway.  Now,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  hills  rise 
and  fall.  They  are  covered  almost 
completely  -with  snow,  with  patches 
of  brown  earth  showing  through 
here  and  there.  The  road  suddenly 
takes  a  sharp  turn  and  cuts  through 
an  embankment  so  high  that  it 
blocks  out  the  sky,  and  the  bus  be- 
comes dark  for  an  instant.  Here  and 
there  a  farm  house  and  a  barn,  some 
painted  dull  red,  others  dull  green, 
add  color  to  the  brown  and  white 
hills.  As  the  bus  puts  miles  behind 
it,  the  brown  patches  appear  less 
and  less  frequently  until  at  last  they 


disappear.  Zigzagging  picket  fences 
establish  boundaries  between  fields 
and  also  run  along  side  the  road,  as 
though  there  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  back  from  the  road  the 
ever-increasing  growth  of  dark 
green,  shiny  rhododendron. 

Turning  from  the  U.  S.  highway 
onto  the  winding  road  which  leads 
to  Seven  Springs  proper  is  like  en- 
tering some  other  world.  There,  due 
to  the  unusual  lay  of  the  land,  some- 
what like  a  huge  bowl,  the  snow 
lasts  longer  and  is  deeper  than  in  the 
surrounding  terrain.  The  road 
plunges  suddenly  into  forest,  and  on 
the  right  flows  a  narrow  stream 
which  widens  into  three  cascading 
pools  of  water,  which  in  turn  again 
narrow  and  become  the  thread-like 
streams.  Over  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge;  up  a  steep  grade;  and  there 
at  the  top  lies  Seven  Springs.  There, 
with  the  mountains  rising  sharply 
211  around  it,  sits  the  long,  low 
building  called  the  Lodge,  which 
houses  potential  skiers. 

There  is  something  about  the  Ski 
Lodge  that  makes  it  unique.  This 
"something"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  physical  appearance  of  the 
Lodge,  though  it's  appearance  is 
lovely.  The  entire  interior  is  of  hand 
hewn  "wormy"  chestnut  wood,  the 
walls,  the  beamed  ceiling,  and  even 
the  tables  and  chairs.  By  "wormy" 
chestnut  is  meant  a  hard  yellow- 
brown  wood  filled  with  tiny  holes 
made  by  small  burrowing  worms. 
The  trees  used  to  furnish  the  lum- 


ber for  the  Lodge  are  estimated  to 
have  been  over  one  hundred  years 
old.  Large  wagon  wheels  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  make  quaint  chan- 
deliers. The  walls  are  hung  with 
moose  heads,  skins  of  racoons,  and 
the  hide  of  a  huge  leopard.  Tall 
floor-to-ceiling  glass  doors,  which, 
open  out  upon  a  sun  dack,  permit 
the  room  to  be  lighted  by  the  sun 
during  the  day.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  room  is  a  large  stone  fireplace 
and  a  stack  of  logs  to  one  side  of  it. 

One  might  say  that  the  food  served 
at  the  -Lodge  would  alone  make 
a  trip  to  Seven  Springs  worthwhile. 
The  fruits  and  vegetables  that  ap- 
pear on  the  table  are  grown  on 
Seven  Springs  farm,  the  meat,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  come  from  ani- 
mals raised  there.  One  meal  may 
consist  of:  a  bowl  of  steaming  soup, 
a  large  portion  of  meat,  served  with 
several  kinds  of  vegetables,  side 
dishes  of  apple  sauce  and  cole  slaw 
or  cottage  cheese,  dessert  (from 
cookies  and  ice  cream  to  homemade 
apple  or  pumpkin  pie),  coffee  and 
milk,  plus  homemade  bread  or  rolls 
with  fresh  sweet  butter.  After  one 
such  meal  one  wonders  if  he  will 
ever  move  again.  But  several  hours 
in  the  sharp  cold  air  bring  back 
his  appetite  anew.  Even  the  meals, 
though,  are  not  what  make  the 
Lodge  unique.  Perhaps  what  makes 
the  Lodge  different  from  any  other 
place  comes  under  the  heading  of 
"atmosphere."  It  is  the  abrupt 
continued  on  page   13. 
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JIM by  Penny  Myers,  '46 


He  opened  the  door  of  the  lunch 
room  and  walked  in.  It  was  hot  in- 
side, too  hot.  The  steam  hit  him  in 
the  face  and  he  felt  sick.  This  was 
what  the  boys  in  the  submarine  call- 
ed the  "old  feeling".  He  remember- 
ed the  thick  heat  of  the  torpedo 
room  and  the  throb  of  the  engines 
beat  once  more  into  a  pounding 
crescendo.  His  hands  were  shak- 
ing and  clammy.  Sweat  stood  out  on 
his  forehead. 

He  sat  down  quickly  at  the  coun- 
ter and  pressed  his  hands  flat  on  its 
hard  cold  surface  until  the  wave  of 
nausea  passed. 

"What'll  it  be,  mister?"  The  girl 
leaned  far  across  the  counter.  His 
eyes  left  her  wet  rough  hands  and 
traveled  up  over  her  body  to  her 
throat.  It  was  white  and  lovely  and 
looked  soft. 

"I  said,  'What'll  it  be!'  "  This  time 
her  voice  snapped  his  eyes  to  her 
face.  It  was  too  red  and  rough.  He 
wanted  to  look  at  her  throat  again. 

"Cup  o'  coffee — black."  He  looked 
back  down  at  the  counter.  What  was 
the  matter  with  him?  Over  and 
over,  that  question — what  was  the 
matter   with   him. 

The  waitress  turned  and  started 
to  get  his  coffee.  She  was  talking 
over  her  shoulder  to  another  girl, 
slicing  pickles,  at  the  end  of  the 
counter. 

"So  I  says  to  him,  'Jees,  Mike,  did 
ya  really  do  all  them  wonderful 
things?"  and  he  says,  real  man 
like—." 

He  was  mad.  Hell,  he  hadn't  want- 
ed it  to  sound  wonderful.  He  was 
just  telling  her  what  had  happened. 
Did  she  think  the  whole  thing  was 
wonderful?  Ever  since  he  had  gotten 
in  this  afternoon  something  hadn't 
clicked.  He  had  called  about  two 
o'clock.   She   wasn't   at  home. 

"Jim,  it's  marvelous  that  you're 
home.  Liz  will  be  so  happy  and  sur- 
prised. Why  didn't  you  let  us  know 
you  were  coming?  Liz  is  going  to 
some  kind  of  party  this  evening,  but 
I  know  you'll  be  able  to  make  dif- 
ferent arrangements.  I'll  have  her 
call  the  minute  she  gets  home  from 
school." 

"Sure,  sure,  Mrs.  Martinson,  I'll 
be  around."  He  might  have  known 
she'd  be  at  school  and  yet  he  had 
planned  it  differently  all  these 
■months.  She'd  be  sitting  there  wait- 
ing for  him.  Oh  well — 

"Jim,  darling,  darling — why  didn't 
you  let  me  know?" 

"I  just  thought  I'd  slip  into  civies 


first  and  give  you  a  big  thrill." 

"You're  not  discharged?  Oh  dar- 
ling, how  wonderful!  When  will  you 
be  up?" 

"Your  mother  told  me  you  were 
going  to  a  party — " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  I  can  call  that 
off,  Jim!" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go  to  any 
trouble  for  me." 

"Jimmy,  don't  be  like  that!  It  isn't 
like  you." 

"So  now  I'm  not  the  same  guy!" 

"I  didn't  say  that.  Darling,  come 
up  as  soon  as  you  can." 

And  then  they  were  dancing.  It 
felt  good  to  hold  her  again.  Her  soft 
hair  brushed  lightly  against  his 
cheek.  It  tickled  but  it  felt  good  too. 
His  Liz  was  tall,  sort  of  long  and 
lanky.  People  always  turned  and 
looked  at  her  when  she  walked  past. 
It  wasn't  that  she  was  beautiful — or 
even  pretty.  It  was  her  eyes,  he 
guessed — serious,  yet  laughing — big 
and  blue. 

"That's  my  foot  you're  treading 
upon,  suh." 

This  was  his  cue  to  say,  "You're 
cute."  Silly  routine  but  it  had  stuck 
with  them  from  the  time  when  he 
was  a  freshman  in  high  school  and 
just  learning  to  dance.  But  he 
couldn't  say  it.  So,  okay — so  he  was 
out  of  practice — so  he  couldn't  dance 
as  well  as  he  used  to.  "Sorry",  he 
mumbled. 

Liz  cocked  her  head  a  little  to  one 
side  and  looked  at  him.  A  flicker  of 
hurt  clouded  her  eyes  and  then  she 
laughed  and  kissed  his  cheek. 
"You're  cute,  anyway." 

Hell,  he  could  have  kicked  him- 
self. Someone  plugged  another 
nickle  in  the  juke  box. 

"Grab  your  coat  and  get  your  hat. 
Leave  your  worries — " 

"Don't  you  love  that  song,  Jim?" 

"I  hate  it!"  he  snapped.  Liz's  eyes 
opened  wide  —  angrily  this  time. 
There  was  a  long  pause  as  she  stood 
looking  at  him,  and  then: 

"Sorry,  old  boy.  Wrong  again. 
Chalk  up  one  more  boner  for  Liz. 
Let's  go  back  to  the  table." 

As  he  followed  her  back  to  their 
booth  in  the  corner  he  thought  about 
the  two  months  when  they  played 
that  record.  Two  long,  waiting 
months  with  only  one  record  that 
played  over  and  over.  And  then 
you'd  hear  the  drone  of  the  ships 
passing  above  you  and  the  record 
would  stop.  Then  the  swoosh  of  ash 
cans  in  the  water  and  you  prayed 
that    they    wouldn't    explode    under 


you.  You  were  sick  and  scared  and 
you  wanted  to  vomit  your  insides 
out — but  you  didn't.  Then  the  ships 
would  pass  and  you'd  go  back  to 
joking  and  laughing  and  somebody 
would  put  the  record  back  on. 

But  you  couldn't  tell  Liz  that.  She 
wouldn't   understand. 

Liz  sat  down  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
He  could  tell  that  she  was  still  angry 
from  the  way  she  tapped  the  end  of 
it  jerkily  on  the  table  top. 

He  reached  over  and  took  her 
hand.  "Look,  hon,  I'm  sorry.  Let's 
forget  it.  It's  just  that  you  wouldn't 
understand." 

Her  eyes  still  held  a  funny  hurt 
look  in  them,  and  her  mouth 
trembled  a  little  when  she  smiled. 
"Sure,  Jim  —  we'll  forget  it.  But 
don't  you  see — " 

"What  did  you  do  in  school  to- 
day?" 

Liz  laughed,  "Nothing  you'd  be 
interested  in,  darling." 

"Why?  Because  you  go  to  college 
and  I  don't?" 

"Silly!  I  mean  nothing  important 
happened  that  might  interest  a  guy, 
that's  all." 

"Might  interest  a  college  guy  but 
not  me,  is  that  it?" 

"Oh  Jim,  Jim,  why  must  you  act 
like  this?  What  is  it  darling?  Tell 
me.   If  I've  done  anything — " 

No,  she  hadn't  done  anything. 
Maybe  that  was  it.  Maybe  it  was  be- 
cause she  hadn't  changed.  Yet  he 
didn't  want  her  to  change.  He  want- 
ed to  tell  her  how  it  felt  to  have  her 
in  college.  He  would  have  been  al- 
most through  now.  They  could  have 
been  married  soon.  But  this  way — . 
He  couldn't  tell  her.  She  probably 
would  think  he  was  jealous — and 
hell — that  wasn't  it.  Something  just 
didn't  jive  anymore.  She  wouldn't 
understand. 

So  he  had  taken  her  home.  She 
clung  to  him  pathetically  when  he 
kissed  her  goodnight.  He  could  feel 
that  her  eyes  were  wet.  But  what 
could  he  do? 

"So  I'm  angry  by  this  time,  see?  I 
guess  he  don't  think  I  might  un- 
derstand him  if  he'd  tell  me  what  he 
was  thinkin.  If  only  the  big  bloak 
would  realize  that  I  love  him!" 

" — that  I  love  him!"  Why  sure — 
sure,  that  was  it.  Of  all  the  dumb 
joes — he  was  the  dumbest!" 

Jim  threw  down  a  quarter  for  his 
coffee  and  raced  for  the  door. 

"Hey  —  mister,  you  forget  your 
change!  Well,  I'll  be  damned,  I  won- 
der what's  eatin'  that  guy?" 
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THAT  OLD  DOGFACE by  Marilou  Holier,  '46 


I'm  gona  marry  Hank.  It's  all  decided  now,  and  it's 
all  because  of  a  correspondence  course  and  five  hundred 
dollars,  besides  the  fact  that  I  kinda  love  that  old  dog- 
face. While  Hank's  been  in  the  army  there's  been  lotsa 
guys  saying  to  me:  "Come  on  Margie,  marry  me  and 
you'll  never  be  sorry."  But  by  the  time  they  had  said 
this  enough  times  to  make  me  really  start  thinkin'  serious 
about  how  maybe  I  might  say  "yes,"  why  they'd  have 
to  go  back  to  camp,  or  they'd  marry  someone  else  in- 
stead, havin'  got  impatient  with  me.  It  was  all  kinda 
discouraging  what  with  the  man  power  shortage  gettin' 
shorter  and  shorter.  But,  after  all  I  kept  thinkin'  there's 
always  Hank. 

Hank  and  I  went  together  in  high  school  and  then  in 
our  last  year  Hank  got  drafted  and  went  to  basic  train- 
ing while  I  went  ahead  and  graduated.  Now  I  realize 
that  graduatin'  from  high  school  don't  give  a  girl  too 
much  drag,  but  it's  something  that  Ma  and  Pa  like  to 
brag  about,  and  Lord  knows  if  they  can  get  all  happy 
over  a  thing  like  that,  well  I  guess  it's  all  right.  Then 
too,  it's  easier  to  get  a  job.  This  is  the  main  thing  and 
it's  what  I  was  always  telling  Hank.  Each  time  he  was 
gona  quit  and  get  a  full  time  job  I'd  say:  "Hank,  if  you 
quit  you  won't  be  able  to  get  a  good  job  at  all  so  we  can 
ever  get  married.  And  when  the  newspaper  ads  say 
they  want  high  school  graduates  who  are  willin'  and  able 
with  a  lookout  for  advancement  and  progress  you'll  be 
left  out  in  the  cold." 

Finally  I  got  Hank  convinced  and  he  was  all  set  to 
really  buckle  down  his  last  year  and  get  all  ready  for 
some  good  job.  Then  he  got  drafted.  And  I  went  ahead 
and  graduated.  That  means  that  I  have  a  whole  more 
year  of  education  than  Hank.  And  the  last  year  is  when 
you  learn  all  about  the  poetry  guys  like  Milton,  Shake- 
speare, and  Edgar  Guest.  And  here  I  was  learnin' 
all  this  stuff  besides  advance  typing  and  shorthand  and 
there  was  Hank  on  K.P.  in  New  Jersey.  I  felt  bad  about 
this  'cause  I  know  that  while  guys  don't  like  girls  that 
are  too  dumb,  they  don't  like  them  awful  intelligent  even 
if  they  do  have  a  figure  what  looks  swell  in  a  sweater 
like  I  got. 

So  when  the  war  was  over  and  Hank  got  home  I  was 
worried.  Were  we  gona  get  along  any  more  since  I  was 
gona  know  a  lot  more  about  some  things  than  he  did, 
what  with  a  whole  more  year  at  school  and  with  ex- 
perience at  a  job  and  all.  I  just  didn't  know  how  it  all 
was  gona  turn  out. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  first  dates  we  had  without  his 
family  or  mine  and  friends  shakin'  his  hand  and  sayin' 
"welcome  home"  when  we  went  to  the  Orpheum  The- 
ater where  Dr.  Morgan  has  his  quiz  program.  Barbara 
Stanwyck  was  there  too  in  the  movie,  so  we  went  'cause 
Hank  said  she  reminded  him  of  me.  Now  still  all  this 
time  I  was  thinkin'  way  back  in  my  mind,  subversive 
like,  about  what  would  happen  if  Hank  would  be  asked 
a  question  and  he  couldn't  answer  it.  But  then  when  we 
sat  in  the  last  row  in  the  balcony  and  he  slipped  his 


arm  around  me  I  thought  that  even  if  I  did  know  a  lot 
more  about  culture,  I  sure  did  like  this  old  dogface. 

And  then  what  do  you  know?  One  of  those  an- 
nouncers walked  right  up  the  steps  in  the  aisle  saying 
that  he  wanted  a  service  man.  for  the  next  question  and 
all  the  while  he  had  his  eyes  glued  on  Hank.  Oh  dear 
Lord  in  heaven  don't  make'  him  ask  Hank  a  question  that 
he  won't  know  the  answer.  That  would  embarrass  Hank 
no  end  with  me  sittin'  here  probably  knowin'  the  answer 
all  the  time.  So  there  I  sat  and  sure  enough  he  stopped 
right  at  Hank. 

"I  have  an  infantryman,  Doctor,"  he  said.  Maybe 
he  means  some  guy  behind  us  I  thought  so  I  glanced 
around  kinda  sly  like  and  there  was  two  sailors.  By  this 
time  there's  a  microphone  bein'  shoved  in  front  of  Hank. 

"We  come  to  the  quotations  part  of  our  program," 
said  Dr.  Morgan,  "and  to  that  soldier,  since  former  con- 
testants have  failed  to  answer,  we  will  pay  five  hundred 
dollars  if  he  can  tell  us  who  wrote  this  quotation." 

Everybody  in  the  show  got  quiet  and  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  throw  a  faint  or  what.  Oh,  Hank,  I  thought, 
why  couldn't  he  of  asked  me.  I  just  held  my  breath  and 
Hank  slipped  his  arm  from  around  my  shoulder  since 
the  spot  light  was  glarin'  us  both  right  in  the  face. 

"Who  wrote: 

'Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream.' 

Five  seconds,  please." 

I  know  that,  I  thought.  Shakespeare  said  that. 
Shakespeare,  Shakespeare.  I  read  once  how  some  peo- 
ple can  get  things  into  other  people's  minds  just  by  think- 
in'  hard  enough.    Shakespeare,  Hank,  Shakespeare, 

"Three  seconds,  please." 

Hank  didn't  say  anything.  I  saw  his  face  getting  red. 
Shakespeare,  Hank,  William  Shakespeare  wrote  that. 
Can't  you  get  what  I'm  trying  to  give  you? 

"One  second,  please." 

I  could  see  Hank  swallowin'  hard  and  finally  he  said, 
"Longfellow  wrote  that,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow." 

A  girl  right  in  front  of  us  turned  around  and  giggled. 
I  could  of  kicked  her  teeth  in.  That's  all  right  Hank. 
That's  all  right  Hank  baby,  you're  the  guy  who  helped 
win  this  war  for  us.  It's  not  your  fault  you  don't  have 
the  cultural  knowledge  like  some  of  us  got.  It's  all  right 
Hank! 

"Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  said  Dr.  Morgan. 
"That  soldier  is  absolutely  correct.  He  wins  five  hun- 
dred dollars." 

I  was  so  happy  I  could  have  died,  but  I  was  so  mor- 
tified. There  I  sat  thinkin'  I  knew  more  than  Hank  all 
the  time  and  thinkin'  maybe  we'd  never  get  along  if 
we  got  married  'cause  I  might  be  smarter  than  he  was. 
Then  Hank  he  tells  me  how  he's  been  takin'  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  the  army  so's  he  will  get  his  diploma 
and  a  good  job  so  we  can  get  married.  And  then  he  up 
and  wins  five  hundred  dollars.  Well — I'm  sure  gona 
marry  Hank  'cause  he's  really  awful  smart  and  I  know 
I'm  not  being  so  dumb  either  lovin'  that  old  dogface. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITORS 

Thank  You  Mr.  Spivak 

Dear  Editors: 

From  the  favorable  comments  I 
have  heard,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  contribution  Mr.  Spivak  gave  to 
the  college.  For  music  students  espe- 
cially, the  experience  was  a  valuable 
and  inspirational  one.  Let's  bring 
more  such  outstanding  musicians  to 
our  campus! 

Jan  Bovard. 

Where's  the  Song  Book? 

Dear  Editors: 

Among  the  frequent  "whatever- 
happened-to-thats"  of  college  life  is 
the  questionable  PCW  songbook. 
Begun  a  year  ago  by  a  committee 
with  Marion  Cohen  as  chairman,  it 
has  as  yet  failed  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. The  jacket  cover  has  long  been 
ready  but  the  book  lies  dormant.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Theory 
Class  take  over  the  job.  At  any  rate, 
let's  get  it  out  of  the  category  of  lost 
canses.  M.  Alexander. 

Seven  Springs 

continued  from  page  10 
change  from  briskness  outside  to 
warmth  when  you  step  into  the 
Lodge.  It  is  the  savory  aroma  of 
steak  frying  and  pie  baking  which 
greets  you  when  you  return  cold 
and  hungry  from  several  hours  ski- 
ing. It  is  the  hot  relaxing  bath  or 
stimulating  shower  when  you  re- 
turn from  the  slopes.  It  is  the  glow 
of  soft  lights.  It  is  the  pungency  of 
logs  crackling  on  the  fire.  It  is  Mrs. 
Dupre's     laughing,     friendly     voice 


asking  if  you  have  had  fun  and  if 
you  have  a  hearty  appetite.  It  is  the 
rehashing  of  the  day's  events  and 
discussing  "round  table"  style  every- 
thing from  humorous  books  to  pro- 
found philosophical  questions  while 
curled  up  in  front  of  the  fire  after 
supper.  It  is  the  soft  beds  into  which 
you  sink  with  a  sigh  of  exhaustion 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  It  is  the  feel- 
ing of  being  "at  home"  at  the  Lodge. 
Of  those  who  went  to  Seven 
Springs,  not  all  had  skied  before. 
No  one  was  an  advanced  skier.  But 
everyone  had  fun  trying  to  become 
one.  Once  the  art  of  using  the  ski 
tow  to  ascend  the  hill  was  mastered, 
the  task  of  climbing,  climbing,  and 
climbing  was  eliminated.  The  tow, 
a  thick  rope  arranged  on  pulleys  and 
operated  by  a  gasoline  motor,  whisks 
skiers  to  any  level  from  which  he 
wishes  to  start  his  descent  of  the 
slope.  The  slope  is  steep  at  the  top 
for  those  of  daring  and  at  the  bottom 
there  is  a  gradual  leveling  off  for 
those  who  wish  first  to  get  their  "ski 
legs"  before  attempting  the  higher- 
up  portion  of  the  slope.  Each  begin- 
ning skier,  called  a  novice,  learns  as 
the  first  step  in  skiing  to  snowplow. 
The  word  snowplow  is  both  noun  and 
verb  and  indicates  a  position  on  skis 
in  which  the  points  of  the  skis  are 
together  and  the  skis  in  back  are 
wide  apart,  similar  to  an  "A."  The 
knees  are  bent  as  though  sitting  on  an 
imaginary  chair  and  the  elbows  are 
kept  fairly  close  to  the  body.  This 
position  checks  speed  and  is  the 
fundamental  position  for  turns.  The 
stem  turn  is  a  kind  of  modified  snow- 
plow used  in  traversing  a  slope.  The 
skis  are  perpendicular  to  the  slope 
continued  on  page   16. 
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RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Train  for  a  career  in  aptitude  testing  with  the 
Human  Engineering  Laboratory.  Fellowship 
basis,  $85.00  a  month.     Address  applications  to : 

Director  of  Personnel 

Human  Engineering  Laboratory,  at  any  of  the  following 
addresses ; 

347  Beacon  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

3607  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1409  Sinclair  Building,  Fort  Worth  2,  Texas 

2012  Delancy  Place,  Philadelphia  3,  Penna. 

Downtown  College,  Tulsa  University,  5y2  East  3rd  St., 

Tulsa  3,  Oklahoma 

2404  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

1444  Astor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Short  Story  Contest 

MADEMOISELLE  has  always  been 
interested  in  young  fiction  writers 
and  is  now  holding  its  annual  short 
story  contest  for  women  undergradu- 
ates. 

All  entries  are  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The  winning  story  will  be  awarded 
$250  for  all  rights  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  August  1946  issue  of 
MADEMOISELLE. 

Manuscripts  must  be  from  1,500  to 
3,000  words  in  length.    They  must  be 
clearly    marked     with     the     author's 
name  and  address,  typewritten,  dou- 
ble spaced  and  addressed  to: 
College    Fiction    Contest 
MADEMOISELLE 
122  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  April  1,  1946. 

Education  for  Men 

continued   from   page    7. 

aware — means  that  women's  lives  are 
intensely  more  complicated  and  in- 
tensely more  interesting  than  men's. 
They  must  be  ready  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully in  one  of  two,  or  perhaps 
both,  equally  important,  equally  diffi- 
cult, and  entirely  unrelated  programs 
for  living.  How  exciting!  how  stim- 
ulating! how  demanding! 

Therefore,  the  women's  colleges  in- 
clude courses  in  preparation  for  a 
dual  career,  and  men's  education 
proceeds  in  its  conventional  course 
to  be  one-sided. 

It  is  still  an  open  question,  how- 
ever, whether  colleges  ought  not  to 
recognize  that  men,  as  well  as  women, 
are  likely  to  marry. 


MANOR  PHARMACY 

Prescription  Specialist 

1731  MURRAY  AVENUE 

HA  6000 

We  Deliver 
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Black  Rose 

continued  from  page  5 

of  Cathay,  and  back  to  England 
again. 

The  plot  is  too  large  to  be  ade- 
quately covered  in  four  hundred 
pages.  Its  theme  is  more  complex 
than  that  of  either  Gone  With  the 
Wind  or  Anthony  Adverse,  yet  it 
covers  only  half  as  many  pages. 
There  are  too  many  gaps  in  the  story 
and  too  many  jumps,  without  rea- 
son, explanation,  or  preparation 
from  one  land  to  another  and  from 
one  character  to  another.  Mr, 
Costain  seems  determined  (probably 
in  the  interests  of  paper  conserva- 
tion) that  the  story  will  end  hap- 
pily in  less  than  five  hundred  pages. 
He  works  resolutely  toward  that 
end,  never  realizing  that  a  story 
such  as  he  is  trying  to  tell  cannot 
be  compressed  into  a  comparatively 
short  book.  The  story  he  has  given 
to  the  public  is  neither  a  good  love 
story  nor  an  adequate  historical 
novel.  It  lacks  the  research  work 
necessary  for  a  really  good  historical 
novel,  and  it  is  too  encumbered  by 
irrelevant  detail  to  be  called  a  fine 
romantic    novel. 

A  word  must  be  said  for  Mr. 
Costain's  style.  He,  himself,  says  "I 
remained  on  the  editorial  treadmill 
until  I  was  fifty-five  years  old,  al- 
though from  the  very  beginning  I 
had  a  desire  to  be  a  writer."  After 
reading  The  Black  Rose,  many  read- 
ers might  well  say,  "You  should 
have  remained  on  the  treadmill  and 
left  writing  to  those  who  can  write," 
for  The  Black  Rose  is  certainly  not 
a  well-written  book.  The  scene  is  set 
in  the  late  13th  century.  The  two 
main  characters  are  young  clerks  at 
Oxford,  yet  they  talk  like  blase  col- 
lege boys  from  Yale  or  Princeton. 
Mr.  Costain  has  made  no  attempt  to 
suit  his  language  to  the  spirit  of  his 
theme.  He  has  put  20th  century 
American  people  into  the  dress  of 
the  13th  century,  and  called  them 
typical  medieval  people.  In  The 
Black  Rose,  the  people  are  totally 
unrelated  to  the  atmosphere  around 
them.  Properly  written  the  char- 
acters in  The  Black  Rose  could  have 
been  real  and  believeable,  instead 
they  are  only  misfits  in  the  world 
around  them. 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC  CO. 

207  Fifth  Ave.         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

Phone:   ATlanttc  7823 


Job  Opportunities 

continued  from  page  8 

very  attractive  offer  was  made  last 
year  by  a  nationally  advertised  soap 
company  to  a  person  with  some  dra- 
matic training. 

Then,  there  are  always  those 
people  who  have  no  special  skill  or 
technical  training.  If  you  are  in  this 
category,  don't  worry,  lots  of  com- 
panies ask  for  good  "all-around" 
girls!  Mr.  May,  who  always  looks 
after  the  better  interests  of  "his 
girls"  made  inquiry  about  steward- 
ess jobs  while  he  was  traveling  on 
The  Chicago  and  Southern  Air 
Lines. 

Mrs.  Ingham  has  a  list  of  require- 
ments for  this  job.  In  the  past  two 
years  International  Business  Ma- 
chines has  hired  a  number  of  PCW 
girls  for  interesting  jobs  requiring 
no  special  training  . 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  Wash- 
ton,  D.  C.  and  several  insurance  com- 
panies have  recently  asked  for  girls 
who  could  interview. 

Often  contacts  are  made  direct  to 
the  heads  of  departments;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  record  a  student  sets 
in  his  college  years  is  important,  as 
is  the  impression  he  makes  on  his 
professors. 

Jobs  are  open  in  almost  every  ma- 
jor field  and  industry  for  girls  with 
college  degrees. 


PETER  POLI'S  DAIRY 

Delicious  Sandwiches 

Homemade  Ice  Cream 

Alder  at  Highland 

Emerson  9758 


JEAN  PURVES, 
AA  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 

After  yielding  to  exams,  activities 
and  vacation,  AA  is  now  struggling  to 
regain  its  illustrious  position.  The 
battered  bowling  tournament  will  be 
climaxed  (we  hope!)  on  February  15 
when  the  four  class  champions  meet 
in  what  should  be  a  peppy  game. 
Why  not  descend  to  the  lower  region 
of  Mellon  to  view  this  spectacular 
high-point  bout? 

Pingpong  and  badminton  tourna- 
ments have  been  posted.  AA  urges 
you  to  start  beating  the  shuttlecock 
and  ball  now — before  such  blights  as 
hour  writtens  are  thrust  upon  us. 
Basketball  is  scheduled  to  arrive  on 
Monday  night,  February  18.  The 
Seniors  face  the  Freshmen  first,  then 
Juniors  versus  Sophomores.  Food, 
stifling  atmosphere,  broken  nails,  ex- 
citement and  brush  burns — all  will  be 
yours  if  you  come!  As  player  or 
spectator,  you  will  be  welcome.  In- 
cidentally, two  hours  of  practice  are 
required  before  Monday  night. 

AA  points  are  now  up-to-date.  If 
you  are  on  the  verge  of  collecting  a 
seal  or  bracelet  or  even  a  blazer,  your 
class  representative  will  warn  you. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  ac- 
cumulate those  vital  points! 


GIDAS 

Your  Florist 

3719  Forbes  Street 
MAyflower  or  SChenley  1300 


For  Excellent  Breakfasts,  Lunches  and  Dinners 

OPEN  TILL  12:30  FOR  THAT  AFTER  MOVIE  SNACK  .  .  . 
FOR  FINE  ICE  CREAM  AND  CANDIES  ...  WE  MAIL 
CANDY  ANYWHERE. 


6214  PENN  AVE. 


HI.  1220 
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PCW  Valentines 

continued  from  page  5 
lexs  .  .  .  Joanie  Sherrick  is  cloud- 
walking  now  that  Mac's  home  .  .  . 
Pat  Gersmann  is  doubly  attached 
since  Herby  sent  her  that  mammoth 
white  sapphire  for  Christmas  .  .  . 
The  Dolly  Larson  love  letter  mys- 
tery has  been  cracked!  She  types  'em 
since  her  right  wrist  is  out  of  cir- 
culation! 

Peggy  Betz  and  Carol  Lenz  fortify 
the  Sophomore  class's  reputation 
.  .  .  Peggy's  Bob  will  be  discharged 
in  March  and  Carol's  Don  is  just 
waiting  for  "George"  to  say  the 
word!  Franny  Koos,  the  Frosh  main- 
stay   on    the    engaged    list,    tells    us 


that  he's  a  Yale  man  now.  roses    shower    the    "choosen    few,." 

So-o-o,   tomorrow  when  pink  sat-      don't   despair    .     .     .    Remember   the 
in  hearts,  lacy  candy  boxes,  and  red      Catalogue's  Special    Information! 


Compliments  of 

The  VALVOLINE 
OIL  CO. 


BUTLER,  PA. 


225  OLIVER  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

I 

Bridal  Portraiture 

in  your  home  or  at  the  studio 
i     Phone  for  Appointment  ATlantic  2141 


Hosiery 

Lingerie 

Ready-to- 

Wear 
Accessories 


MANSMANNS 


Gifts 
5911-19  Pe7in  Avenue 


BOTTIED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 

COCA-COLA  BOTTLING  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Seven   Springs 

continued  from,  page  13. 
and  parallel  to  each  other,  the  upper 
ski  a  little  ahead  of  the  lower  one. 
For  example,  to  make  a  left  turn,  one 
stems,  i.  e.,  checks  speed,  with  the 
lower  (in  this  case  the  left)  ski. 
Then  by  gradually  shifting  the  weight 
of  the  body  to  the  right  ski,  un- 
weighting  the  left  ski,  and  leading 
with  the  right  shoulder,  the  body 
turns  to  the  left.  The  skis  are  per- 
mitted to  run  together  again  into  the 
parallel  position,  and,  presto!  we  are 
heading  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  hope,  at  any  rate,  we  are  heading 
in  the  opposite  direction.  If  we  are 
not,  we  are  more  than  likely  un- 
tangling legs,  arms,  skis,  and  ski 
poles,  and  filling  in  the  sitzmark  or 
bathtub  made  when  our  form  sud- 
denly contacted  the  snow.  When 
once  sno.wplows  and  stem  turns  are 
mastered,  we  may  wish  to  try  Chris- 
ties (short  for  Christiana),  which  is 
a  sudden  stop,  .used  mostly  in  fast 
skiing.  The  same  principles  are  again 
applied  as  in  the  stem  turn,  but  at 
higher  speed. 

Those  who  did  not  want  to  ski 
went  ice  skating  or  took  long  walks, 
or  even  returned  stray  chickens  to 
their  coops. 

Short  as  the  vacation  was,  it  was 
complete.  On  the  trip  homeward  the 
one  dim  light  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
bus  revealed  a  few  outstretched  forms 
of  somewhat  exhausted  skiers,  still 
claef  in  their  ski  togs.  Talk  was  at  a 
minimum,  but  strains  of  "Hail  to 
Pennsylvania"  and  "The  Whiffenpoof 
Song"  filled  the  bus  as  it  rolled  along 
in  the  night. 

Yes,  Seven  Springs  may  lie  about 
fifty  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  seven 
miies  south  of  Jones'  ivlills,  in  the 
Laurel  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
.  .  .  But  that's  only  its  geographical 
location.  Its  more  specific  location 
is  in  all  our  hearts. 


HlGfflANDMAL  COMPANY 


tjloulers    of 
Individuality 


East  Liberty 
MO.  2144  6010  Perm  Ave. 


WAR-STORY  SERIAL 

...  to  be  concluded 

If  you'll  be  glad  when  Long  Distance  delays  are 
ended  .  .  .  imagine  our  delight. 

"We've  hated  to  ask  you  to  wait,  as  necessary  as 
it  has  been.  And  delays  still  occvir  on  some 
crowded  lines,  particularly  to  the  South  and  Far 

West. 

But  dawn  is  breaking.  Soon  we'll  have  the  facil- 
ities to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for 
Long  Distance  service.  We're  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  vou  this. 


THE     BELL    TELEPHONE     COMPANY 
OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
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Finishing  School  Atmosphere? 

We  read  the  BI  Biography  of  Gladys  Schmitt  in  the 
March  2  Bulletin  Index  and  we  resent  BI's  (we  are  sure 
it  is  not  Miss  Schmitt's)  attitude  toward  PCW.  BI  rep- 
resents Miss  Schmitt  as  "languishing  in  the  finishing 
school  atmosphere  of  PCW." 

It  also  stated  that  "Friends  who  recognized  her  plight 
as  that  of  a  rare  fish  trying  to  breathe  air  under  water 
rescued  her  from  PCW  and  arranged  a  scholarship  to 
Pitt."  We  suspect  that  waving  a  scholarship  under  the 
nose  of  a  student  at  another  college  is  not  an  exactly 
ethical  practice,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  go  into  that 
matter  here. 

What  infuriates  us  is  the  reference  to  the  "finishing 
school  atmosphere  of  PCW"  not  just  because  the  Bulletin 
Index  said  it  (for  we  don't  usually  take  anything  it  says 
too  seriously),  but  because  there  are  others  in  Pittsburgh 
who  have  that  same  erroneous  idea. 

PCW  is  among  the  highest  accredited  colleges  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country.  It  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  (a  national  organi- 
zation), the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary    Schools,    Pennsylvania    State    Department    of 


Education,  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  and  the  New  York.  State  Board  ot  Regents.  We've 
got  students  who  have  gone  to  Pitt  and  who  have  gone 
to  Tech,  and  according  to  them,  they  are  working  twice 
as  hard  in  PCW's  "finishing  school  atmosphere"  as  they 
ever  have  in  their  lives. 

To  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  PCW  is  the  best  liberal 
arts  school  in  Pittsburgh.  Tech  is  a  technical  school  and 
is  highly  specialized.  Pitt  has  become  merely  a  diploma 
mill.  How  much  instruction  can  one  receive,  how  much 
can  one  absorb  in  classes  of  from  anywhere  from  70  to 
100  students? 

We  at  PCW  like  that  "personal  touch."  Because  of  the 
personal  contact  between  students  and  faculty  in  small 
classes  such  as  we  have  here,  the  faculty  can  exert  a 
greater  influence,  can  inspire  and  encourage  students. 
Here  at  PCW  we  feel  we  are  individuals,  not  just  names 
on  paper  as  we  inevitably  would  be  in  a  large  school. 

It's  time  many  Pittsburghers  woke  up  to  what  PCW 
really  is — one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States 
today. 

Nominations  Submitted 

The   Permanent    Nominating   Committee    submits    file- 
names of  the  following: 
President  of  SGA — Lucille  Beale 
1st  Vice  President  of  SGA — Ruth  Melvin 
2nd  Vice  President  of  SGA — Virginia  Long 
Junior  Member  of  SGA — Betty  L'Hote 
Sophomore  Member  of  SGA — Mary  Lou  Shekel! 
Secretary  SGA — Sally  Geary 
Treasurer  SGA — Clara  Miklos 
Chairman  Honor  Committee — Eleanor  Goldfarb 
Chairman  Activities  Council — Mary  Lou  Michel 
President  Athletic  Association — Norma  Trozzo 
Secretary  Athletic  Association — Shirley  Morrow 
Treasurer  Athletic  Association — Joyce  Robinson 
College  Song  Leader — Dorothy  Doolittle 
College  Pianist — Nancy  McCreery 
Senior  Class  President — Ruth  Arnold 
Junior  Class  President — Mary  Ann  Houck 
Sophomore  Class  President — Ruth  Clarkson 
President  of  House  Board — Jane  McCormick 
President  of  Woodland  Hall — Mary  Jean  Kimball 
Vice  President  of  Woodland  Hall — Joy  Wilson 
Treasurer  House  Board — Jessie  Gilbert 
Soph.  Representatives  House  Board — Jean  McGregor 

Jean  Riihiluoma 
President  Y.W.C.A.— Betty  Fleck 
Vice  President  Y.W.C.A. — June  Davies 
Secretary  Y.W.C.A. — Sally  Francis 
Treasurer  Y.W.C.A. — Carol  Watson 
Vice  President  Senior  Class — Mary  Alice  Hoag 
Secretary  Senior  Class — Patti  Balch 
Treasurer  Senior  Class — Doris  Snyder 
Vice  President  Junior  Class — Mary  Jane  Werner 
Secretary  Junior  Class — Ann  Kennard 
Treasurer  Junior  Class — Frances  Forester 
Vice  President  Sophomore  Class — Jean  Miller 
Secretary  Sophomore  Class — Shirley  Patterson 
Treasurer  Sophomore  Class — Eva  Christy 
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KAY  WOOLARD  VOTED  "PCW'S  MOST  APPEALING  BABY" 


Audrey    Bigelow 


SENIOR  PLAY 

On  April  26  and  27,  the  Seniors 
will  present  Lady  Precious  Stream, 
a  Chinese  play  written  by  S.  I. 
Hsiung.  Despite  the  busy  days  ahead, 
the  seniors  have  vowed  that  "the 
show  will  go  on,"  and  they  are  work- 
ing hard  for  a  successful  production. 
The  cast  and  committees  include  al- 
most every  person  in  the  class. 

The  characters  in  the  play  are  as 
follows:  The  Honorable  Reader,  Bar- 
bara Work;  The  Property  Men,  Jane 
Field  and  Marjorie  Mistrik;  His  Ex- 
cellency, Wang  Yun,  Lulu  Copetas; 
Madam  Wang,  his  wife,  Mickey  Mc- 
Kee;  Su,  the  Dragon  General,  Jean 
Purves;  Wei,  the  Tiger  General, 
Marylou  Burckart;  Golden  Stream, 
their  eldest  daughter,  Jane  Wilson; 
Silver  Stream,  their  second  daugh- 
ter, Marian  Lean;  Precious  Stream, 
their  third  daughter,  Penny  Myers; 
Hsieh  Ping-Kuei,  the  gardener,  Mari- 
lou  Haller;  Princess  of  the  Western 
Regions,  Peggy  Riffle;  General  Mu, 
Lois  Jean  Jackson;  The  Executioner, 
Bee  Kiester;  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sally  Villing.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  are  Helen  Jane 
Shriner,  Dorothy  Groves,  Carol 
Thorne,  Marjorie  Couch,  Marjorie 
Wayne,  Doris  Rowand,  Sue  McCon- 
nell,  Patty  Eldon,  June  Sinewe,  Har- 
riet Hoffman,  Jean  Thompson,  Mar- 
ion Staples,  Virginia  Uber,  Mariellen 


Kay   Woolard 

WSSF  GETS  BABY 
CONTEST  PROCEEDS 

Here  is  the  news  we've  all  been 
so  anxiously  waiting  for,  the  win- 
ners of  PCW's  glorious  baby  contest, 
the  cream  of  the  safety  pin  set,  at 
the  very  top  of  your  kid  parade. 

Kay  Woolard,  whose  picture  is  on 
the  cover,  has  been  voted  PCW's 
most  appealing  baby.  Audrey  Bige- 
low and  Helen  Gilmore  are  runners- 
up. 

About  $26  was  raised  by  the  con- 
test which  was  admittedly  a  money- 
making  scheme  for  the  World  Stu- 
dent Service  Fund.  Each  ballot  cost 
ten  cents. 

Proceeds  of  this  contest  will  pro- 
vide relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
construction for  students  in  eighteen 
countries,  including  our  own  G.  I.'s 
overseas.  A  committee  including 
Betty  Wedd,  Betty  Jane  Wu,  and 
Molly  Ohashi  and  headed  by  Gin- 
ger Long  has  been  working  hard  to 
reach  PCW's  Goal  of  $777.77. 

Roche,  and  Jane  McPherson. 

Chairmen  of  committees  are:  Helen 
Gilmore,  Business;  Chickie  Sawders, 
Stage;  Marty  Coate,  Publicity;  Har- 
riet Hoffman,  Property;  Jean  White, 
Music;  Marjorie  Couch.  Costumes; 
Nancy  Means.  Lights;  Jane  Field, 
Prompter. 

Among  the  press  notes  we  find: 
"All  this  make-believe  story-telling 
Dr.  Hsiung  has  related  with  remark- 
able simplicity   and  grace,   and   also 
with  a   disarming  recognition  of  the 


Helen  Gilmore 


HOOD  AND  TASSEL 
RAFFLE 

The  Hood  and  Tassel's  annual 
raffle  for  the  Scholarship  and  Loan 
Fund  ended  in  a  spectacular  drawing 
for  prizes  at  the  play  contest.  Mannie 
Thorne,  Carol's  little  sister,  was 
selected  to  do  the  drawing,  and  sen- 
iors think  she  did  a  fine  job.  The 
first  name  she  came  up  with,  as  the 
winner  of  a  Philco  radio,  was  Mrs. 
Sawders,  Chickie's  mother.  Seeing 
as  how  Chickie  herself  was  conduct- 
ing the  drawing,  this  proved  a  bit 
embarrassing  for  her,  but  so  help 
us,   the   drawing   was  entirely   legal! 

Ginny  Uber  won  the  second  prize, 
an  album  of  records  of  her  own 
choosing,  and  Barbara  Work  was 
the  lucky  gal  to  win  those  hard  to 
get  nylon  stockings.  Barbara  is  now 
in  the  process  of  writing  a  book — 
"How  to  Win  Friends — Get  a  Pair 
of  Nylons."  Aside  from  the  prize 
winners,  who  are  very  satisfied  cus- 
tomers, the  Hood  and  Tassel  is  pleas- 
ed with  the  results  of  the  raffle.  It 
earned  for  the  loan  fund  $75,  to  be 
used  in  helping  those  who  need 
financial  assistance  next  year. 

humors  that  lie  in  it."  —  the  New 
York  Times. 

".  .  .A  story  charming,  tender 
and  amusing."  ■ —  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle. 

"...  distinguished  by  the  firm- 
ness of  its  comic  outline." — London 
Times. 

".  .  .to  give  to  special  people  on 
any  pretext."  —  'London  Sunday 
Referee. 
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YWCA  CONVENTION 

"By  the  sea,  by  the  sea,  by  the 
beautiful  sea" — between  meetings  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Convention  in  At- 
lantic City,  the  week  of  March  1, 
Anna  Jane  Goodwin,  Betty  Fleck, 
and  Joy  Wilson  occasionally  caught 
glimpses  of  the  city's  famous  white- 
caps. 

The  convention  of  almost  four 
thousand,  two  hundred  fifty  of  which 
were  students,  opened  with  a  stu- 
dent assembly  Saturday  morning, 
March  2,  and  our  three  PCW  repre- 
sentatives were  kept  extremely 
busy  attending  hearings,  work  shops, 
and  lectures  on  current  affairs,  until 
another  student  assembly  closed  the 
convention  March  7. 

They  voted  for  the  National  Board, 
met  delegates  from  the  Philippines, 
China,  England,  and  Switzerland, 
and  learned  what  the  Y.  W.  has  done 
for  its  foreign  members,  and  what 
it  still  must  do. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
Lindsay  Kimball,  president  of  the 
U.  N.  O.  and  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays, 
president  of  Negro  Morehouse  Col- 
lege. 

After  making  their  reports  to  the 
Cabinet  and  the  faculty  advisors 
about  the  convention,  changes  will 
be  made  to  make  the  cabinet  a  more 
constructive  force  on  campus. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  conven- 
tion, twenty  student  delegates  visit- 
ed Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  1. 
Anna  Jane  Goodwin,  PCW'c  repre- 
sentative, can  now  tell  you  anything 
you  want  to  know  about  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary, the  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings, or  Kaiser's  viewpoint  on  O.P.A. 
prices.  Fern  Babcock.  the  student 
coordinator  on  the  national  student 
staff,  conducted  the  group  and  ex- 
plained Capitol  Hill  politics  to  them. 

SURPRISE, 
DR.  WALLACE! 

As  a  surprise  to  Dr.  Wallace, 
Chemistry  major  graduates  contrib- 
uted enough  money  to  buy  his  long 
desired  Beilstein's  Handbook  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  for  the  Science  Li- 
brary, it  was  announced  yesterday 
afternoon. 

The  set,  which  contains  63  vol- 
umes, if  bought  volume  for  volume 
would  cost  $2,150.  However,  because 
the  set  is  being  bought  through  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  it  will 
cost  only  $437.50. 

Miss  Kay  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Sue 
Woolridge  Fishburn  organized  the 
surprise  project. 


FACULTY 
PUBLICATIONS 

We  have  all  heard  Dr.  Anderson 
say  many  times  that  our  faculty 
here  at  PCW  is  outstanding.  To 
prove  his  point,  he  thought  it  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  showing  of  faculty 
publications.  Miss  Bergheimer  sent 
out  requests  asking  the  faculty  mem- 
bers to  leave  their  various  publica- 
tions at  the  library,  and  Mrs.  Han- 
sen arranged  to  exhibit  them,  there. 

Dr.  Kinder  has  articles  on  educa- 
tional tests  and  various  subjects  in 
a  number  of  magazines.  He  also  has 
a  chapter  entitled  "Motion  Pictures 
and  Education,"  published  in  a  book, 
and  his  own  book  is  entitled  The 
Internal  Administration  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  College.  Dr.  Evans  has 
published  a  book  called  The  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land- in  1869.  Dr.  Montgomery's  work, 
is  chapter  8  of  Americans  at  Play 
entitled  "The  Urbanization  of  Rural 
Recreation." 

Dr.  Shupp's  book,  Maids  Will  Be 
Wives,  is  the  only  fictional  publica- 
tion in  the  group.  Dr.  Piel's  work 
consists  of  a  thesis,  submitted  to 
Pitt  for  her  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree,  entitled  Ferdinand  Stolte's 
Faust,  and  a  second  thesis  submitted 
for  her  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
called  Miguel  Zamacois  —  Represen- 
tative of  the  New  Romanticism  in 
the  French  Theater.  Dr.  Haagen's 
two  theses  for  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  are: 
Synonmity  of  Original  and  Inter- 
polated Tasks  for  his  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy Degree,  and  Scaling  the 
Principal  Attributes  of  Words  to  Be 
Used  in  Experiments  in  Verbal 
Learning,  submitted  for  his  Master 
of  Arts  Degree. 

Dr.  Calkins  thesis,  Implicit  Pimc- 
tio?iai  Theorems,  was  submitted  to 
the  Graduate  School  Of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  her  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  Dr.  Wallace  has  articles 
in  a  number  of  magazines  and  his 
book,  called  The  Influence  of  Mer- 
curic Chloride  on  Invertase  Action, 
was  submitted  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. Dr.  Martin's  article,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  Botanist,  appear- 
ed in  the  Shakespeare  Association 
Bulletin,  and  her  article  A  New 
Type  of  Embryogeny  in  Conifers  was 
reprinted  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Botany.  Her  article  entitled  A 
Morphological  Comparison  of  Two 
Species  of  Thuja,  is  an  abstract  from 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

Who    will    represent    PCW    in    the 
annual  nationwide  oratorical  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Hearst  newspapers? 
This    year    the    subject    is    "Andrew 
Jackson,    Seventh    President    of    the 
United  States."  The  rules  are  simple; 
the    oration    must 
be  original,  deliv- 
ered without  notes, 
and  must  not  ex- 
ceed   six    minutes. 
The       Pittsburgh 
contest    will    hold 
its   final   on   April 
15th   in  the  even- 
ing. Our  own  con- 
test    at    school   to 
choose  PCW's  con- 
testant     in     the 
Pittsburgh   contest 
will  be  held  Thurs- 
day,     March      21. 
About     $1050      in 

prizes  will  be  given  to  the  national 
winners.  Since  there  are  the  same 
number  of  schools  represented  in  the 
Pittsburgh  contest  as  there  are  prizes, 
each  contestant  is  certain  to  receive 
an  award.   • 

Idamae  Brody,  Pittsburgh's  rep- 
resentative to  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  last  year,  is  again 
trying  for  top  honors  both  here  at 
PCW  and  in  Pittsburgh.  Other  can- 
didates for  PCW  honors  include  Jane 
Campbell,  Junior;  Grace  Migliore, 
Sophomore;  Marilyn  Altman  and 
Peggy  Thompson,  Freshmen. 

National  finals  will  be  held  in 
Boston  some  time  in  May. 

her  thesis  submitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  her  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 
in  Botany. 

Dr.  Horn  has  written  two  articles 
on  the  sex  alleles.  And  Dr.  Ander- 
son has  written  a  book  called  Science 
in  Defense  of  Liberal  Religion,  and 
another  in  collaboration  with  Max 
Fisch  entitled  Philosophy  in  Ameri- 
ca. His  article,  entitled  Issues  Con- 
fronting Colleges  was  published  in 
the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges Bulletin,  and  his  Inaugural 
Address  has  been  put  into  book  form. 
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PCW's  POST-WAR  CONSTRUCTION  BEGINS 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
will  break  ground  around  April  1 
for  a  new  $200,000  dormitory  unit, 
one  of  the  first  post-war  col- 
lege buildings  to  be  erected  in  the 
country. 

The  new  building,  to  be  erected 
as  an  addition  to  Fickes  Hall  and 
maintaining  its  Tudor  Style  of  archi- 
tecture, will  provide  living  quarters 
for  94  students,  and  will  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  dormitory  on  the  campus. 
It   will   be    ready   for    occupancy    in 


September. 

The  new  addition  will  be  of  fire- 
proof construction,  will  include  a 
dining  room  seating  100,  kitchen- 
ette and  laundry  rooms  for  students, 
and  the  latest  improvements  avail- 
able in  dormitory  construction.  A 
majority  of  the  new  rooms  will  be 
for  single  occupancy. 

"Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
like  other  colleges,  is  feeling  the 
pressure  of  the  great  number  of 
post-war    students,"    President    An- 


derson said  in  announcing  the  new 
building  program.  "Women's  colleges 
as  well  as  those  for  men  are  being 
obliged  to  close  their  doors  to  many 
young  people  who  want  and  deserve 
a  college  education,  and  our  regis- 
tration for  next  year  is  Well  in  ad- 
vance of  what  it  has  been  in  any 
year  of  the  college  history.  This  new 
building  will  make  it  possible  for 
PCW  to  do  its  part  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  increased  residence  facili- 
ties." 
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Apet-A 


Take  a  dash  of  soft  candle  light, 
a  roomful  of  PC'W  girls  in  beautiful 
formals,  an  equal  number  of  hand- 
some men,  toss  a  bit  of  smooth  music 
and  you  have  the  Junior  Prom.  Look! 
Carol  Thorne  with  an  orchid  orchid 
.  .  .  Joannie  Morewood  with  two 
white  orchids  .  .  .  and  Marty  Yor- 
kin  with  three  green  orchids.  Lucie 
McKay  with  a  nosegay  of  violets 
pinned  to  her  pale  pink  dress,  while 
Helen  "RA"  Gilmore  (RA  stands  lor 
Rose  Arbor)  insisted  that  she  was 
not  a  walking  advertisement  for  the 
Hood  and  Tassel  dance.  Mary  Lou 
Burckart  couldn't  dress  till  she  knew 
what  color  her  flowers  would  be. 
"Quick-change"  Hendryx  substituted 
a  black  dress  for  her  white  one  when 
white  carnations  arrived.  Jean  White 
collected  tickets  wearing  the  orchid 
Bud  sent  with  love  from  the  Pacific. 

Esquire!  Marty  Yorkin's  date  ar- 
rived in  top  hat,  white  tie,  and  tails 
.  .  .  The  Tech  Beta  House  arrived  en 
masse  for  their  one  continuous  hand- 
clasp. 

Vogue!  The  elite  twosome  possess- 
ing only  one  shoulder  in  their 
dresses  were  Lucy  Beale  and  Wilma 
Stobener. 

Horror!  June  Davies'  best  man 
came  home  from  Germany  and  June 
had  a  date  for  the  Prom  .  .  .  with 
another  man!  Chickie  Sawders  ran 
the  gamut  from  no  date  to  two  dates 
to  one  date  all  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Her  flight  officer's  recent  assignment 
in  India  accounted  for  his  beautiful 
tan. 

Hygeia!  Not  even  a  broken  leg 
could  keep  Peggy  Dodge  away  from 
the  Prom. 

True  Story!  A  receiving  line  is  an 
amazing  thing.  Jane  Wilson's  Mr. 
Geeting  evolved  as  Mr.  DeDe.  It's 
a    good    thing    for    Fickes   gals    that 


Mrs.  Howell  can  sew,  else  who 
would  have  stitched  Betty  Beck's 
dress,  or  how  could  Rowie  have  fixed 
her's  by  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  .  .  . 
Harriet  Hoffman  gave  her  evening 
bag  a  free  ride  on  the  running  board. 

Glamour!  Lois  Jean  Jackson's  dress 
had  padded  hips. 

Click!  Those  light  flashes  you  saw 
were  Vickie  Haverstick's  picture-tak- 
ing date  in  action  .  .  .  Thanks  to 
Wilbur  Hansen  for  some  fine  pic- 
tures. 

True  Romance!  Peggy  Betz  and 
Ginny  Toy  exhibited  those  new 
fiancees  .  .  .  Ginny's  week-old  ring 
put  those  stars  in  her  eyes. 

Time!  Did  you  see  the  familiar 
faces  of  alumnae  and  old  friends? 
.  .  .  Evie  and  Al  Reece  .  .  .  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  (Polly  Wilson)  Ackenheil 
.  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Louise  Wallace) 
Menges  .  .  .  Jeanette  Myers  and 
her  husband  Jack  .  .  .  Mary  Colleta 
Rogers  .  .  .  "Harkie"  .  .  .  Alice 
Hanna  .    .   .  and  Kay  Mitz. 

Tomorrow!  ...  or  in  other  words 
the  next  day  ...  At  the  tea  dance 
Peggy  Thompson  with  Stan  Allen 
in  civies  no  less.  Angie  King's  Mr. 
Wolfe  wore  a  red  posie  plucked  from 
the  Rose  Arbor.  When  Patty  Eldon 
returned  from  tea  dancing,  the 
blonde  Marine  she  met  at  the  Christ- 
mas dance  two  years  ago  was  sitting 
on  her  doorstep  with  a  date  on  his 
mind. 

Ouida's  Digest!  Ouida  McGehee's 
surprise  wedding  at  Camp  LeJeune 
left  all  the  Seniors  in  a  dither  .  .  . 
a  month's  leave  of  absence  is  a  won- 
derful way  to  spend  a  honeymoon. 

Good  Housekeeping!  Nancy  Means 
will  follows  the  path  to  marital  bliss 
on  March  28th,  for  when  April  12 
comes  'round,  Dr.  Don  goes  off  to 
Texas.  Nancy  and  Don  are  going  to 
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take  over  Grandma's  house  for  a 
few  days  honeymoon,  and  while  Don 
doctors,  Nancy  will  spend  her  day 
preparing  supper. 

Bride!  Ex-PCWite,  Grace  Savage 
will  get  her  Mrs.  degree  on  the  29th 
.  .  .  The  Stenog  classes  see  why  Miss 
Ayers  forgot  to  come  to  class.  Fri- 
day .  .  .  her  new  ring  is  the  kind 
that  engages  one!  Janice  Wilson's  en- 
gagement ring  from  Honolulu  arrived 
in  a  box  of  Hershey  Bars. 

National  Geographic!  Nancy  Mc- 
Creery,  Marilyn  Marks,  Patty  Balch, 
and  Audrey  Bigelow  are  Florida- 
bound  for  Spring  vacation  .  .  .  Mary 
Jane  Werner  has  already  acquired 
her  Florida  tan  .  .  .  Sally  Boggs  is 
already  packed  for  Bucknell  s  Junior 
Prom  on  April  5th.  She's  taking  any 
and  all  greetings  to  Dr.  Spencer,  so 
see  her  soon. 

Life!  Betty  Sossong's  blind  date 
to  the  prom  led  to  a  date  the  next 
night  .  .  .  Celebrating  their  own 
G.  I.  Homecoming  week  at  the  An- 
chorage, were  Ginny  Barclay,  Carol 
Watson,  Audrey  Bigelow,  Norma 
MacMillan,  and  Sally  Boggs  .  .  . 
Jean  Purves'  birthday  was  a  bang- 
up  affair  from  the  party  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  to  the  six  minute  phone 
call  from  "Rog''  in  Honolulu!  .  .  . 
Tish  Heston,  whose  Brod  is  at  Camp 
Sampson,  is  not  the  only  one  waitin' 
for  the  train  to  come  in  .  .  .  Margie 
Evans  is  expecting  that  Marine  Com- 
mando from  the  Pacific  any  day  now. 

Newsweek!  Sal  Villing's  Bill  flew 
from  Frisco  to  surprise  Sally  with 
four  whole  days  here  .  .  .  Pat  Gers- 
man's  new  picture  from  Herby  came 
all  the  way  from  Lansburg,  Ger- 
many. 

And  now  we  leave  The  American 
Girl  to  take  her  two  week's  Liberty 
in  the  Home  Beautiful. 
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MRS.  SHUPP  REVIEWS  "DAVID  THE  KING" 


The  editors  of  the  Arrow  tell  me 
that  we  should  have  a  review  of 
David  the  King-,  the  novel  by  Gladys 
Schmitt  whom  various  New  York 
papers  give  the  honor  of  being  a 
PCW  graduate,  while  a  certain  local 
journal  says  that  she  was  "rescued" 
from  us  by  Pitt.  My  suspicion  is  that 
"snatched"  would  be  better  than 
"rescued"  in  this  connection,  but  I 
shall  leave  the  task  of  answering  that 
journal  to  the  editors  and  comment 
merely  that  we  should  have  occa- 
sion to  be  very  proud  if  Miss  Schmitt 
were  really  a  graduate  of  this  col- 
lege.   (See  editorial) 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  writ- 
ing can  learn  much  from  reading 
David  the  King.  I  have  read  it  care- 
fully, some  of  it  more  than  once, 
with  the  Bible  open  at  First  and  Sec- 
ond Samuel  close  at  hand.  It  is  an 
exhilarating  and  illuminating  experi- 
ence. The  story  is  all  there  in  the 
Bible:  the  character's,  the  action,  the 
dramatic  incidents,  the  shrewd  com- 
ment. She  has  taken  the  bones  of 
the  story  and  combined  the  character 
of  David  the  king  as  it  is  given  in 
the  chronicle  with  the  character  of 
David  the  poet  as  he  reveals  him- 
self in  the  Psalms. 

Writers  of  modern  biography  often 
— and  deplorably — lose  sight  of  the 
poet  in  their  concern  with  gossip 
about  the  man.  We  lose  Shelley  the 
poet  in  the  story  of  Shelley  the  pagan, 
or  Shelley  the  freethinker,  or  Shel- 
ley the  man,  harrassed  by  litigation. 
We  lose  Byron  the  poet  in  Byron  the 
great  lover.  Miss  Schmitt,  if  she  has 
erred  at  all,  has  erred  on  the  other 
side.  She  gives  us  David  the  man  of 
imagination,  the  poet,  somewhat  to 
the  neglect  of  David  the  warrior,  the 
administrator,  and  the  man  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  comforting  to  find  that  an 
author  is  interested  in  a  poet. 

Her  interpretation  is  honest,  pene- 
trating, and  sensitive.  One  feels  that 
she  has  lived  with  the  characteriza- 
tion, and  studied  it  a  long  time.  The 
book  is  no  superficial  juggling  with  a 
mass  of  half-digested  material,  col- 
lected by  the  author  with  one  eye  on 
Hollywood,  as  so  many  contemporary 
historical  novels  are.  The  material  is 
realized  fully,  sympathetically,  some- 
times painfully. 


David  the  King  is  much  better 
written  than  Miss  Schmitt's  earlier 
book,  The  Gates  of  Aulis,  which  was 
in  part  powerlully  written  and  in 
part  very  thinly  conceived.  She  has 
grown  since  she  wrote  the  first  book. 

But  there  is  a  certain  strength  and 
ruthlessness  about  that  first  book, 
uneven  though  it  is,  that  one  misses 
in  David.  Perhaps  it  is  a  subjective 
reaction,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
was  more  agony,  more  real  human 
emotion,  in  the  David  of  the  Bible 
than  there  is  in  Miss  Schmitt's  Da- 
vid. One  sees  him,  a  man  seeking  to 
find  God,  through  the  dramatic  in- 
cidents of  his  often-sinful  career, 
from  the  time  when  was  an  eager 
shepherd  boy  with  delusions  of 
grandeur — who  did  not  kill  Goliath — 
to  the  time  of  his  old  age  when  he 
was  immeasurably  wise  and  im- 
measurably lonely.  And  always  one 
sees  him  as  in  a  dream.  For  all  the 
600  pages,  and  the  thousands  of 
words  and  the  abundance  of  detail, 
one  is  not  sure  that  David  was  three- 
dimensional.  He  is  still  somewhat  of 
a   bas-relief. 

I  have  omitted  mention  of  the 
many  other  characters  who  throng 
the  book:  Saul  and  Jonathan  and 
Michal,  Abner  and  Joab,  David's 
wives  including  Bathsheba  the  belov- 
ed, and  his  children  who  caused  him 
so  much  sorrow.  They  are  full  of  col- 
or, all  created  by  Miss  Schmitt's  fine 
imagination  and  her  masterly  use 
of  concrete  images  from  the  Biblical 
prototypes,  none  of  them  invented. 
To  me,  Saul  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est characterization  of  them  all. 

A  word  about  the  style.  It  is  very 
good,  so  good  that  at  times  one  feels 
that  the  author  has  caught  the  very 
rhythm  of  the  King  James  transla- 
tion from  the  original  Hebrew.  And 
then — one  turns  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself,  or  Miss  Schmitt  uses  a 
passage  from  it  verbatim.  And  the 
writing  flashes  with  light.  One  re- 
viewer has  said  that  Miss  Schmitt 
uses  a  "lush"  prose  style.  I  am 
afraid  I  agree.  It  is  very  hard  to 
catch  the  rhythm  of  the  King  James 
version. 

Read  the  book!  And  then  —  or 
simultaneously — read  Samuel  I  and 
Samuel  II. 
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Tea  Rooms 


VOCATIONAL  WEEK 

On  Friday,  March  8,  Dr.  Anderson 
launched  Vocational  Week  with  a 
speech  in  chapel  stressing  self-analy- 
sis. The  Speech  department  wound 
things  up  last  Friday  with  a  play  by 
Catherine  Henderson. 

Last  Monday  Mrs.  Victoria  Corey, 
in  charge  of  educational  programs  for 
KDKA,  gave  sound  information  on 
"Opportunities  for  Women  in  Ra- 
dio." In  the  afternoon  Miss  Marie 
McConnell,  training  supervisor  for 
PCA,  spoke  on  "Careers  for  Women 
in  Aviation"  and  Mrs.  Hazard  of  the 
Veterans'  Guidance  Center  reported 
on  "Present-Day  Opportunities  in 
Psychology." 

Future  "school-marms"  were  in- 
terested in  Dr.  Kinder's  advice  Tues- 
day while  many  other  girls  heard 
Miss  Branigan  from  Pitt's  Retail 
Training  school. 

Wednesday's  program  included 
Mrs.  Josephine  Gibson  Eckert,  home 
economics  editor  of  the  Press;  Miss 
Dorothy  Ayres,  "Secretarial  Work;" 
Mr.  Palmer,  Home's  personnel  direc- 
tor; Miss  Flora  Park,  supervisor  of 
kindergarten  training;  Sally  Meanor, 
former  PCWite  and  kindergarten 
teacher  at  Bergwin  School. 

Mrs.  Shupp  and  Dr.  Wallace  head- 
ed Thursday's  roster  with  "Journal- 
ism as  a  Career  for  Women"  and 
"Opportunities  in  Chemistry  and  Sci- 
entific  Research." 

Rounding  out  the  program,  Miss 
Marion  Brunt  spoke  on  "Social 
Work"  and  Miss  Janice  Stewart  on 
"Home   Economics." 
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The  warm,  blue,  summer  dusk 
folded  gently  over  Moraney  Street, 
turning  the  ugly  brownstone  fronts 
into  a  solid  block  of  soft  gray,  punc- 
tuated irregularly  by  a  dim  yellow- 
light  sifting  through  the  Irish-lace 
curtains  that  hung  at  each  window. 
Clarie  was  aware  of  the  sweet  en- 
chantment of  the  moment — the  same 
enchantment  that  seeped  quietly 
into  her  toeing  every  night  at  this 
time  as  she  sat  there  on  the  front 
steps  with  Daddy. 

Every  evening  of  this  her  four- 
teenth summer  had  been  much  the 
same  as  this  one.  After  she  and 
Sylvia  had  helped  Mother  with  the 
supper  dishes  in  the  tight,  hot,  little 
kitchen  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
Clarie  went  out  to  the  stoop  (as 
Daddy  called  it)  and  sat  there  on 
the  top  step,  vigorously  fanning  her 
perspiring  face,  while  she  watched 
the  sun  descend  slowly  over  the 
warehouse  on  Twelfth  Street.  The 
brownstone  houses  glowed  a  dull 
orange  in  the  fading  sunlight,  and 
Moraney  Street  echoed  to  the  shouts 
of  a  noisy  troop  of  little  boys  hitting 
a  mushball  to  one  another  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  the  raucous 
counting  of  some  small  girls  play- 
ing hop-scotch  on  the  side-walk. 
Everything  had  a  strange  coppery 
look — even  the  children's  hot  faces 
— and  for  a  brief  moment  Clarie  felt 
that  Moraney  Street  looked  like  the 
bright  new  penny  that  Uncle  Herb 
had  .given  her  once  when  she  was 
very  young. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  Clarie 
was  fourteen  now,  and  somehow  this 
summer  ■was  different  from  all  the 
others  —  different  even  from  last 
summer.  An  odd  restlessness  and 
discontent  had  'grown  up  inside  her. 
This  time  last  year,  she  would  have 
been  down  on  the  sidewalk  happily 
counting  her  "ninesies"  and  "tensies" 


with  the  younger  girls  playing  hop- 
scotch. She  felt  awkward  on  a  hop- 
scotch chart  this  year.  Her  legs  had 
suddenly  grown  too  long  for  it,  and 
besides,  she  no  longer  felt  any  inter- 
est in  the  accurately  tiptoed  jumps 
from  one  to  ten.  Now  she  was  merely 
a   tolerant  spectator. 

The  reddening  sun  descended  till 
it  perched  right  on  top  of  the  ware- 
house roof,  but  its  stifling  heat  lin- 
gered, clinging  to  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  the  stone  steps,  and  the  pave- 
ment. Daddy  came  out  on  the  stoop, 
but  Clarie  didn't  turn  to  look  at  him. 
She  knew  that  he  looked  the  same 
as  he  did  every  night — his  rumpled 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  above  his 
elbows,  the  Evening  Herald  folded 
under  his  arm,  and  his  pipe,  still 
unlit,  in  his  hand.  He  made  his  usual 
comment  and  she,  her  usual  reply. 

"Can't  say  as  it's  much  cooler  out 
here  than  it  is  in  there,  Clarie." 

"Not  much,  I  guess,  Daddy." 

As  always,  he  sat  down  slowly  be- 
side her,  lit  his  pipe  deliberately 
with  a  few  long  puffs  and  unfolded 
the  paper  to  the  front  page.  All  the 
way  down  Moraney  Street  as  far 
as  Clarie  could  see,  people  were  be- 
ginning to  settle  on  the  front  steps 
in  an  effort  to  find  what  relief  they 
could  from  the  heavy  heat  that  filled 
their  closely-packed  homes  —  men, 
like  Daddy,  with  their  newspapers 
and  weary  faces;  women,  leaning 
over  the  railings  to  call  to  one  an- 
other or  clustering  in  small  groups 
on  certain  steps  to  talk  about  the 
heat,  to  sympathize  a  little,  and  to 
gossip  much;  and  the  very  old  peo- 


ple, talking  quietly  in  their  old 
world  accents  and  fanning  them- 
selves with  home-made  paper  fans. 
The  hot,  steamy  little  children  still 
played  their  noisy  games  in  the 
street,  totally  unconcerned  about  the 
occasional  automobiles  that  crept 
slowly  through  Moraney  Street, 
honking  at  them  to  scatter. 

Always  and  always  it  was  the 
same  and  Clarie's  heart  cried  for 
something  new  and  unknown.  She 
had  lived  here  all  her  life  and  she 
knew  thoroughly  every  sound,  every 
odor,  and  every  sensation  of  a  sum- 
mer evening  in  Moraney  Street.  She 
knew  them  by  heart  and  revolted 
against  their  everlasting  monotony. 
Sometimes  Clarie  wondered  what  it 
was  that  she  wanted  so  much;  then, 
sometimes  she  felt  certain  that  what- 
ever it  was,  it  was  far  out  of  her 
reach. 

The  sun  sank  lower  behind  the 
warehouse  until  only  a  dull  russet 
sliver  of  it  could  be  seen  over  the 
roof.  Blue  shadows  began  to  well  up 
out  of  the  hidden  corners  and  crev- 
ices along  the  street  and  one-by-one 
the  men,  aware  of  the  fading  light, 
folded  their  newspapers,  relit  then- 
pipes,  and  sat  back  to  stare  medita- 
tively at  the  purpling  sky.  Mothers 
called  the  children,  who,  too  tired  to 
protest,  sought  their  own  houses  like 
breathless,  sweating  homing  pigeons. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  street  was 
quiet  except  for  the  low  hum  of 
family  conversations  coming  from 
each  front  stoop.  This  was  the  en- 
chanted moment  Clarie  loved.  The 
continued  next  page 
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continued   from   page   9 
world  that  she  knew   seemed  to  be 

holding  its  breath  and  waiting  for 
something.  She  too  was  waiting,  but 
for  something  different.  She  won- 
dered uncomfortably  if  maybe  the 
longing  that  burned  within  her 
weren't  standing  out  brightly  against 
the  deep  blue  twilight.  She  glanced 
sidewise  at  Daddy  and  was  relieved 
to  see  that  he  apparently  didn't  no- 
tice her. 

Then  it  came — what  everyone  had 
been  unconsciously  waiting  for.  A 
soft  wisp  of  a  breeze  frisked  silently 
and  swiftly  over  the  face  of  Moraney 
Street,  and  another  smaller  even 
than  the  first,  followed  in  its  wake. 
Clarie  thought  it  was  as  if  God  in 
his  great,  blue  infinity  had  looked 
down  and  seen  Moraney  Street  lying 
there  in  the  sweltering  metropolis; 
then  He  had  stooped  down  low  and 
blown  on  it  ever  so  gently  in  the 
same  way  a  mother  will  breathe 
lightly  on  her  baby's  first  soft  hair 
just  to  see  it  rise  a  little  with  her 
breath.  Clarie  wondered  if  He  heard 
the  concerted  sigh  of  gratitude  that 
drifted  heavenward. 

That  first  small  breeze  brought  to 
Clarie's  ears  the  strains  of  music 
that  told  her  the  band  must  be  start- 
ing in  the  park  pavilion  several 
blocks  down  the  street.  She  knew 
that  Sylvia,  getting  dressed  upstairs, 
must  have  heard  it  too  and  would 
now  be  hurriedly  dabbing  perfume 
behind  her  ears  and  combing  her 
long  dark  hair  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore Joe  came  to  take  her  to  the 
dance.  The  sweet  lilt  of  a  waltz 
came  to  Clarie  and,  quite  unexpect- 
edly, a  tingle  of  excitement  ran 
through  her.  That  had  never  hap- 
pened before  and  she  was  a  little 
puzzled.  Then  slowly,  surely,  her 
longing,  her  discontent,  her  unknown 
desire  began  to  take  shape.  She 
looked  across  the  street  and  saw,  in 
one  of  the  Kronzek's  second  story 
windows,  Mary  Kronzek  wriggling 
into  a  filmy  yellow  dress,  clasping  a 
single  strand  of  pearls  around  her 
neck,  and  then  fluffing  her  short 
blonde  hair  out  to  make  a  gay  halo 
around  her  head.  Clarie's  yearning 
was  becoming  a  concrete  definite 
thing  and  it  surged  up  through  her 
with  an  alarming  suddenness.  She 
wanted  to  do  that,  too.  She  wanted 
to  put  on  a  pretty  filmy  dress  and 
comb  her  hair  smooth  and  long  and 
dab  perfume  behind  her  ears,  all 
the  time  knowing  that  at  any  mo- 
ment a  tall  boy  would  come  whistl- 
continued  on  page  13 


e  bullseue 


Meet  Dr.  "Q"  Ball 

While  strolling  one  day  in  Berry  Hall 
Whom  should  we  meet  but  Dr.   "Q" 

Ball 
Who   is    (she   admits   this)    always   a 

screwball. 

And    that's    only    one    capacity    of 
the  versatile  G.  P.  C.  chairman,  Lula 
Copetas.    Have    you    ever    wondered 
who   was   responsible   for   the  dram- 
atized announcements  which  brighten 
up  our  lives  in  chapel?  Are  you  ever 
curious   about  the 
copious  quantity  of 
posters     heralding 
campus     events 
which     decorate 
our     halls     at     all 
times?   These  gags 
and  labels  are  the 
result     of     hard 
work  by  Lula  and 
her   General  Pub- 
licity     Committee 
composed     of    ap- 
p  r  oximately       Lula  Copetas 
twenty    students.     Her    most    active 
helpers    are    Leckie    Anthon,     Patty 
Cochran,  Marty  Coate,  Jean  McCul- 
lough,     Carolyn     Walker,     Ann    Lee 
Alexander,  Carolyn  Mountford,  Jean 
Riihiluoma,   and   Ruth   Teplitz.  At   a 
word    from     Lula,     they    wield    the 
brush,  or  whip  up  a  snappy  dialogue 
about  anything  from  the  visiting  fire- 
men to  the  latest  PCW  products  de- 
veloped  by   Dr.   Wallace's  protegees. 
If  you  ever  want  any  publicity  just 
drop  a  line  to  Dr.  "Q"  Ball. 

The  G.  P.  C.  is  a  non-credit  or- 
ganization and  all  services  perform- 
ed by  the  members  are  strictly  for 
the  love  of  PCW.  Additional  help- 
ers are  always  welcomed  into  the 
fold.  Lula,  herself,  has  worked  on 
the  committee  since  her  freshman 
year.  How's  that  for  a  success  story 
to  inflame  the  ambitious  freshman! 

The  expenses  of  the  G.  P.  C.  are 
paid  out  of  an  annual  sum  appro- 
priated from  the  Hood  and  Tassel. 
The  YWCA  also  contributes  toward 
its  support.  The  G.  P.  C.  headquar- 
ters are  on  the  third  floor  of  Berry 
Hall  directly  over  the  dean's  office. 

What  can  we  do  to  repay  our  fel- 
low students,  members  of  the  G.  P.  C, 


for  keeping  us  up-to-the-minute? 
Lula  has  one  request  to  make.  She 
asked  that  the  student  body  receive 
this  message,  and  we  quote: 

"Please  do  not  take  or  deface  any 
posters.  Please  do  not  raid  the  G.  P.  C. 
room  supplies." 

Need  we  say  more. 

A  Man  in  Demand 

Dr.  Edward  Montgomery  is  a  man 
very  much  in  demand  these  days. 
Just  last  month  Dr.  Montgomery  par- 
ticipated in  a  panel  discussion  along 
with  Miss  Rich,  Judge  Gunther  and 
Judge  Lencher  on  a  program,  "Mar- 
r  i  a  g  e  and  the 
Family",  over  ra- 
dio station  WCAE. 
The  subject  dis- 
cussed was  "Prob- 
lems of  Divorce." 
This  program  is 
primarily  informa- 
tive rather  than 
one  which  reaches 
a  definite  conclu- 
sion. This  was  not 
Dr.  Montgomery's 
first  experience  in 
radio,  for  he  had 
series  of  programs  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  while  he  was  teaching 
there. 

March  1,  2  and  3  he  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciological Society  in  Cleveland.  In 
past  years  the  society  met  at  Christ- 
mas with  other  sociological  societies 
but  during  the  war  all  such  meetings 
were  discontinued.  At  the  meeting 
each  division  of  sociology  had  its 
own  meetings.  Dr.  Montgomery  him- 
self attended  conferences  on  the 
Family  and  Population. 

On  March  14,  Dr.  Montgomery  ad- 
dressed the  Parent  Teachers  Associa- 
tion of  Taylor  Allderdice  High 
School  at  their  monthly  meeting. 

Dr.  Montgomery  is  also  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Family  Relations,  The  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ences, and  Pennsylvania  Conference 
on  Family  Relations. 


Dr.  Montgomery 
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DAISIES  WONT  TELL by  Marian  Lean,  '46 


"Loves  me,  he  don't,  marry  me,  he  won't — ,"  Laurie 
threw  the  daisy  as  far  as  she  could.  "What  do  daisies 
know  about  it  anyway?"  she  grumbled.  And  then,  with 
a  pitiful  little  smile,  "More  than  I  do,  that's  sure." 
Laurie  picked  up  her  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS 
from  the  ground  and  walked  in  the  back  door  of  the 
house. 

"Mailman  come  yet  Mother?"  Laurie  said  to  Mother 
who  was  peeling  apples  for  a  pie. 

"No  dear.  Laurie,  do  the  professors  approve  of  your 
wearing  these  blue  jeans  to  class?" 

"Mother,  do  you  think  I'll  hear  from  Bill  today?" 
Laurie  plopped  several  pieces  of  apple  into  her  mouth. 

Mother  pushed  her  glasses  up  to  the  bridge  of  her 
nose  and  smiled. 

"I  hope  so,  dear." 

Laurie  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room.  "Mother 
doesn't  know  any  more  about  it  than  that  old  daisy,"  she 
thought.  She  wished  these  were  the  good  old  days  when 
Mother  could  always  make  things  better.  Now  Laurie 
had  a  sore  heart  instead  of  a  sore  finger;  now  she  was 
twenty  instead  of  ten. 

Laurie  decided  to  wait  for  the  mailman  on  the  front 
porch.  She  lay  down  on  the  swing  and  pulled  a  pillow 
over  her  face.  She  thought  of  Bill.  Sometimes  she  al- 
most forgot  how  he  looked,  and  then  she  was  scared. 
Now  she  could  see  him  though — he  was  tall  and  blond, 
and  he  always  looked  down  at  her  as  if  he  were  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  she,  a  bungalow. 

"Well,  Pygmy,  shall  I  come  down  to  you  or  will  you 
come  up  to  me?"  he  had  said  on  that  last  night. 

You  could  plainly  see  that  Bill  Watson  hadn't  learned 
much  about  military  strategy  before  he  joined  the  army. 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  maneuvered  Laurie  around  to 
the  back  porch  where  only  the  moon  could  have  seen. 
As  it  was,  he  just  scooped  her  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  soundly  right  under  the  street  light,  which  was  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  moon.  Old  ''Fuddy-Duddy's" 
eyes  next  door  must  have  bounced  right  out  of  their 
sockets.  She  always  waited  up  for  Laurie  and  always 
told  Laurie's  mother,  next  day,  of  the  disgraceful  hours 
her  daughter  was  keeping.  This  time  she  told  the  whole 
town,  too,  that  Laurie  Mason  had  come  in  at  3:30,  and 
that  Bill  Watson  had  kissed  her  right  there  in  plain  sight, 
and  that  it  really  must  be  serious  now.  By  the  time  the 
news  had  completed  its  cycle,  Laurie  and  Bill  were 
practically  married.  Laurie  wished  she  could  have  been 
that  sure  too. 

"Hey,  Lazybones,  you  must  be  losing  your  grip!"  It 
was  the  mailman. 

Laurie  eagerly  sorted  the  family  mail.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Bailey,  don't  you  have  one  for  me  today?" 
"  'Fraid  not,  honey — maybe  tomorrow." 
Laurie  hadn't  heard  from  Bill  for  five  weeks,  and  she 
was  worried.  When  he  had  first  gone  over  she  had  heard 
pretty  regularly;  now — .  "Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  writ- 
ten that  silly  letter  asking  him  to  the  prom,"  she  thought. 
"Maybe  he's  sick;  maybe  he's — ." 

Laurie  ran  upstairs  to  her  room.  She  flung  herself 
on  the  bed  and  cried  a  little  until  she  went  to  sleep.  She 
was   awakened   after   a   while   by   the   telephone.     Mrs. 


Mason   answered   it.     It   was  for  Laurie.     She  stumbled 
down  the  stairs  and  picked  up  the  receiver. 

"Hello,  Laurie?  This  is  Dick  Roberts.  Yes,  I'm  home 
on  a  thirty-day  leave.     How  about  a  date  tonight?" 

Dick  Roberts — Dick  was  an  old  high  school  flame  who 
had  been  extinguished  when  Bill  had  come  along.  Date? 
Bill  had  said  he  wanted  her  to  date;  somehow  she  had 
never  wanted  to  before,  but  now — .  He  hadn't  written. 
Why  shouldn't  she  have  a  little  fun? 

Then  from  the  other  end, 

"Well  Laurie?" 

"Uh,  well — yes  I'd  love  to,  Dick." 

At  dinner  that  night  there  was  an  uncomfortable  si- 
lence. Mother  and  Dad  tried  hard  to  say  the  right  thing 
but  succeeded  in  saying  the  wrong.  She  went  upstairs 
to  dress  wishing  that  she  had  never  said  that  she  would 
go. 

Laurie  opened  the  closet  and  looked  at  all  of  her 
pretty  summer  cottons.  It  had  been  fall  when  Bill  had 
left.  She  remembered  how  carefully  she  had  selected 
each  outfit.  Now  she  pulled  the  white  cotton  from  its 
hanger  and  threw  it  on  the  bed. 

She  was  ready  early.  She  wished  she  had  been  late; 
then  she  wouldn't  have  had  time  to  think.  She  frowned 
at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  as  she  combed  her  long 
dark  hair.  She  fingered  the  bottle  of  Tabu  and  then 
sprayed  on  a  little  Apple  Blossom. 

The  doorbell  rang. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason."     It  was  Dick. 

Laurie  walked  down  the  stairs. 

"Hello,  Dick!" 

"Gee,  it's  good  to  see  you,  Laurie." 

They  talked  a  little  and  then  left.  They  had  fun  that 
night.  When  Dick  asked  for  a  date  the  following  Tues- 
day, and  then  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Laurie  found  her- 
self accepting. 

There  were  dates  and  more  dates.  Dick's  leave  was 
almost  over  now.  As  they  were  walking  home  from  a 
dance  at  the  Inn  one  night,  Laurie  noticed  that  Dick  was 
unusually  quiet.  They  walked  down  the  little  path  to 
the  rose  arbor  in  the  back  yard.  Dick  stopped.  He 
lifted  her  chin  with  his  hand  and  looked  straight  into 
her  eyes, 

"I  mean  to  marry  you,  little  one,"  he  said. 

Laurie  didn't  know  whether  she  couldn't  push  him 
away  or  whether  she  just  didn't  want  to.  She  said,  "Good- 
night" to  Dick  as  quickly  as  possible.     She  had  to  think. 

Laurie  tiptoed  up  the  stairs,  being  careful  not  to 
waken  her  mother  and  father.  Ever  since  her  first  date, 
Laurie  had  always  gone  in  to  say,  "Good-night,"  to  her 
parents.  She  stopped  at  their  door  and  hesitated,  and 
then  walked  away.  She  couldn't  tell  them  about  Dick — 
not  yet.    Maybe  tomorrow,  maybe  the  next  day. 

Laurie  looked  in  the  mirror  as  she  brushed  the  damp, 
curly  hair  away  from  her  forehead.  Whenever  it  rained 
or  was  very  hot,  Laurie's  hair  went  into  ringlets.  Laurie 
called  it  "friz";  Bill  thought  it  was  cute.  She  pressed 
her  temples  with  her  cold  fingers.  "Oh  Bill  .  .  .,"  she 
thought. 

She  lay  down  on  the  cool,  white  sheets.    A  breeze  was 
continued  next  page 
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beginning  to  stir,  welcome  relief  from  the  sticky  heat. 
Laurie  turned  off  the  light  between  the  beds.  She  lay 
there  thinking  for  a  long  time.  Bill  had  told  her  many 
things.  "When  I  come  home,  start  running — I'll  meet 
you  half  way,"  he'd  said.  Why  hadn't  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him'.' 

Laurie  turned  on  the  light.  From  the  table  between 
the  beds,  Bill's  picture  was  grinning  down  at  her.  Some- 
thing about  the  picture  always  made  her  smile  back; 
maybe  it  was  the  tilt  of  his  head  or  the  way  his  hat  was 
cocked.  As  Laurie  smiled  back  at  the  picture,  she  de- 
cided it  wasn't  the  picture  that  made  her  smile,  it  was 
Bill  himself.  It  was  then  that  Laurie  realized  that  she 
would  have  to  wait  for  Bill.  Maybe  he  didn't  love  her, 
but  she  knew  she  would  have  to  wait  to  find  out. 

She  turned  out  the  light.  The  white  curtains  billowed 
out  like  sails  as  a  breeze  rushed  in  the  windows.  Out- 
side, the  leaves  were  whispering  to  each  other.  It  be- 
gan to  rain.  In  the  distance  a  low  rumble  of  thunder 
signaled  the  approach  of  a  storm.     Laurie  was  asleep. 

She  dreamed.  She  was  at  a  wedding- — her  own  wed- 
ding. She  and  her  father  were  walking  down  the  aisle 
of  their  church.  When  they  got  to  the  altar,  Bill  was 
there  smiling  down  at  her.  There  was  something  wrong 
though — he  had  his  hat  on.  "I  now  pronounce  you  man 
and  wife,"  the  words  seemed  to  repeat  and  repeat.  She 
lifted  her  head  to  kiss  the  groom — Bill.  He  was  smiling 
at  her.    He  was  ...  it  wasn't  Bill  at  all,  it  was  Dick. 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder  wakened  her.  Rain  was 
coming  in  the  window.  She  closed  the  window  and  got 
back  into  bed.  The  dream  had  upset  her.  She  turned 
on  the  light.  The  picture  was  still  there;  he  was  still 
smiling  at  her.  She  turned  off  the  light  and  went  to 
sleep. 

The  next  day  Laurie  met  the  mailman  on  her  way 
home  from  school.  She  could  see  him  waving  to  her 
half  way  down  Maple  Lane.    She  started  to  run.    He  had 


a  letter  for  her!     She  managed  to  say,  "Thanks,"  as  she 
grabbed  it.     Five  weeks   .    .    . 

"Dear  Laurie: 

My  hands  are  unpropitiously  grubby  from  cleaning 
my  carbine  and  newest  acquisition — a  sub-machine  gun; 
ergo  this  raged  epistle  will,  doubtless,  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  a  coal  miner's  last  will  and  te?tament. 

Thanks  for  the  invitation  to  the  dance.  The  truth  is 
though,  I'd  rather  go  home  to  bed.  It's  funny  the  things 
we  look  forward  to  out  here.  Washing  one's  face  and 
hands  is  no  longer  a  bothersome  necessity  but  an  awe- 
some luxury.  Hitting  the  sack  is  now  a  veritable  ecstacy 
instead  of  a  last  resort  at  the  end  of  an  uneventful  even- 
ing. Mail-call — well,  nothing  further  need  be  said  about 
that.  Somehow  the  thought  of  parties  and  dances  has 
become  rather  vague  and  meaningless  to  me. 

We've  been  pals  ever  since  when,  you  and  I,  Laurie. 
Next  to  Mother  you  were  always  my  best  girl.  We  sure 
did  have  fun  in  highschool.  Then  you  went  to  college, 
and  I  went  to  war.  Someday,  God  willing.  I'll  come 
home.  There  are  lots  of  things  I  have  to  do  when  I 
come  back.  The  thought  of  you  there  waiting  for  me 
has  been  a  comfort  when  I  most  needed  it.  I  knew  you 
hadn't  been  through  this  hell,  but  somehow  I  thought 
we'd  make  out  together,  you  and  I. 

Then  I  began  to  wonder,  Laurie.  I  wondered  if  you'd 
like  an  old  battle-worn  guy  like  me;  if  you'd  question 
me  when  I  got  moody  and  didn't  want  to  talk — when 
I'd  be  thinking  about  those  boys  I'd  left  behind.  You 
see,  Laurie,  you'll  still  be  young  and  fresh.  I'll  be — well, 
who  knows? 

Well  Laurie,  I  thought  it  through  and  I  came  to  a 
decision — the  best  one  I  think  you'll  agree  .  .  .  I  do 
want  you  to  be  waiting  for  me,  Laurie,  you  and  Mothex 
and  Dad  and  all  the  old  gang.  I  want  you  to  be  there 
when  I  come  back  with  my  wife.  You  see.  Laurie,  I 
married  a  nurse  over  here. 

Please  try  to  understand  and  be  happy  for  me. 
Love, 

Bill." 
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continued  from  page  10 
ing  down  Moraney  Street  to  her 
front  door.  Then  she  wanted  to  walk 
down  the  still  street,  arm-in-arm, 
to  the  pavilion  in  the  park  and  to 
dance  under  the  bright  lights  with 
that  wonderful  music  in  her  ears. 
She  wanted  these  things  more  than 
anything  she'd  wanted  all  summer — 
more,  she  thought  than  anything 
she'd  ever  wanted  in  her  whole  life. 

"Let's  walk  down  to  the  park  to 
hear  the  music,"  she  said  turning  to 
Daddy.  "It's   early  yet." 

"Oh,  Clarie,  not  tonight,"  he  said. 
"Your  old  father  is  pretty  tired.  You 
can  hear  the  music  from  here,  can't 
you?" 

Yes  she  could  hear  the  music.  It 
was  slow  and  tantalizing  now.  But 
she  wanted  more  than  just  hearing 
it.  She  wanted  to  be  where  it  was 
and  to  feel  herself  a  part  of  it. 

A  bright  whistle  cutting  through 
the  darkness  heralded  the  arrival  of 
Joe,  and  Sylvia  rushed  headlong 
down  the  first  flight  of  stairs  and 
then  showed  to  a  more  sedate  de- 
scent on  the  second,  just  in  case 
Joe  happened  to  be  there  already. 
But  he  wasn't.  He  had  just  said, 
"Hello,  Mr.  Bartel.  Hi  there,  Clarie" 
when  Sylvia  came  out.  Clarie  look- 
ed longing  at  Sylvia,  so  pretty  in  her 
new  light  green  dress.  Sylvia  and 
Joe  said  goodnight  to  Daddy  and 
Mother,  who  were  standing  in  the 
doorway  smiling  indulgently  on 
Sylvia,  and  as  they  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  music  and  started 
up  the  street  arm-in-arm  Clarie 
heard  Joe  say,  "New  dress,  Sylvia?" 
Sylvia's  laugh  trailed  off  into  the 
darkness. 

Clarie  leaned  her  head  against  the 
railing  thoughtfully. 


"Daddy,"  she  said,  "when  will  I 
be  able  to  go  up  to  the  pavilion  like 
Sylvia?" 

"When  you  get  a  nice  young  man 
to  take  you — like  Sylvia  has,"  came 
the  answer. 

"Not  till  then?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not  till  then." 
Daddy  tapped  his  pipe  on  the  rail- 
ing with  an  air  of  finality. 

'"Till  then,  is  such  a  long  time," 
thought  Clarie.  The  music  pulsed  on 
the  summer  air  again  and  Clarie's 
feet  tapped  yearningly  on  the  step. 
She  could  dance  and  she  knew  it. 
Sylvia  used  to  practice  with  Clarie 
last  winter  up  in  their  room.  To- 
gether they  had  whirled  rhythmical- 
ly around  the  room  while  the  old 
victrola  ground  out  one  of  Sylvia's 
records  and  always  Clarie  had  kept 
in  perfect  time  with  the  music. 

After  a  while,  Daddy  rose  and 
went  inside,  but  Clarie  remained 
there,  sitting  and  "wanting,  thinking, 
and  wondering  why  it  was  that  ear- 
lier in  the  evening  she  had  seemed 
too  old  to  join  in  the  fun  and  now, 
only  a  couple  hours  later,  she  felt 
too  hopelessly  young  to  do  what  she 
wanted. 

Clarie  stared  up  at  a  star  hanging 
low   over  Kronzek's  flat  roof. 

"Starlight,  starlight,  first  star 
I've—" 

"Is  that  you,  Clarie?"  A  voice 
came  out  of  the  darkness  and  spoke 
her  name.  Her  heart  bounced  in 
fear. 

"Who  is  it?"  Her  own  voice  came 
out  as  a  whisper.  Then  she  relaxed 
as  a  gale  of  masculine  laughter  met 
her  question.  The  voice  stepped  into 
the  shaft  of  light  coming  from  the 
doorway  behind  Clarie  and  turned 
into   a   boy  with  wild  sandy-colored 
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hair  and  a  grin  too  big  tor  his  face. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?  Bernie 
Toolman!" 

Bernie  Toolman!  So  that's  who  it 
was.  Clarie  remembered  how  Bernie 
used  to  dog  Sylvia's  footsteps  sever- 
al years  ago.  Sylvia  used  to  laugh 
about  him  and  call  him  "The  Boy 
With  The  Hair"  but  Bernie  had 
never  minded — so  long  as  he  could 
be  there  to  hear  her  say  it.  He  had 
moved  to  Detroit  two  years  ago  and 
the  Bartels  had  thought  they'd  seen 
the  last  of  "The  Boy  With  The  Hair." 
Now  here  he  was  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  grinning  up  at  Clarie.  She 
couldn't  think  of  the  proper  thing 
to  say  so  she  blurted  out,  "You 
haven't  changed  at  all,  Bernie!" 
Clarie  blushed  in  the  darkness.  What 
a  stupid  thing  to  say! 

"You've  changed  a  lot,  Clarie.  I'll 
be  darned  if  you  aren't  all  grown 
up." 

Clarie's  blush  deepened  and  she 
tried  to  think  of  an  answer,  but  she 
didn't  have  to.  Bernie  said,  "Is — uh 
— is  Sylvia  home?" 

The  blush  faded  immediately.  "No, 
she  isn't,"  Clarie  answered. 

"Well  then,  thanks  a  lot.  Tell  her 
I  just  dropped  by  to — ."  Bernie 
turned  to  go.  The  high  sweet  melody 
of  a  distant  trumpet  singed  Clarie's 
brain  and  she  said  quickly,  "But  I 
know  where  she  is  if — if  maybe 
you'd    like   to   see   her." 

Bernie  returned  to  the  steps.  "You 
do?"   he    said. 

Clarie  ran  down  the  steps  and 
standing  on  the  bottom  one,  she 
poured  out  everything  to  Bernie. 

"She's  down  at  the  park  —  you 
know  the  park  —  with  the  pavilion 
and  dance-floor  in  the  middle — and 
they  have  the  most  wonderful  band 
and  everybody  goes  there.  That's 
where  she  is  now — with  Joe —  and 
I  know  she'd  die  if  she  missed  see- 
ing you.  You  could  see  her — if  you 
really  want  to,  that  is — you  could 
go  down  there.  It  wouldn't  be  hard 
to  find  her,  really  it  wouldn't 
Bernie." 

Clarie's  outburst  left  an  uncom- 
fortable silence  in  the  air.  Then 
Bernie,  who  always  was  a  little  slow 
at  comprehending  new  ideas,  nodded 
his  wild,   sandy-colored  head   slowly 
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and   said,    "Maybe   you    have   some- 
thing there,  Clarie." 

As  he  stood  there  determining  his 
course  of  action,  Clarie  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  star  over  Kronzek's  roof 
and  pleaded  silently  "Oh  please, 
please  let  this  toe  the  'till  then'." 

"Say.  would  you  mind  walking 
down  to  the  park  with  me,  Clarie?" 
I  'feel  a  little  strange  in  the  old 
neighborhood  after  two  years."  Ber- 
nie  had  said  it — calmly,  casually 
said   it. 

"No — no  I  wouldn't  'mind.  I — I'd 
be  glad  to."  The  music  floated  into 
Clarie's  stunned  brain,  pulling  her 
back  to  reality  and  forcing  her  to 
say,  "Won't  you  come  in?  Mother 
and  Daddy  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you.  I'd  sort  of  like  to  comb  my  hair 
before  we  go." 

"Fine,"  said  Bernie.  "I  bet  they'll 
be  surprsied." 

Mother  was  surprised  and  as 
Clarie  flew  up  the  steps  two-at-a- 
time,  she  heard  Mother  say,  "Well 
for  Heaven's  sake!  Bernie  Toolman!" 
Daddy  in  his  own  calm  way  made 
some  stoical  welcome,  but  Clarie 
didn't  stop  to  listen.  She  had  a  lot 
to  do  besides  combing  her  hair. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  a  glowing. 
but  dignified  Clarie  clit-clotted  down 
the  stairs  in  her  Sunday  pumps.  She 
was  wearing  her  best  pink  silk  dress 
with  a  2-inch  flounce  around  the 
bottom  and  her  long  black  hair  was 
combed  smooth  and  tied  with  two 
pink  bows.  Sylvia's  stockings,  Syl- 
via's jewelry,  and  Sylvia's'  perfume 
had  done  the  rest. 

Daddy's  mouth  dropped  open  in 
utter  amazement,  an  attitude  com- 
pletely foreign  to  him.  Mother  cov- 
ered up  her  surprise  admirably  and 
acting  as  though  Clarie  walked  down 
the  stairs  looking  like  an  eighteen- 
year-old  every  night  of  the  week  she 
said    to    her,    "Ready,    dear?" 

Clarie's  smile  was  quite  compos- 
ed. She  kissed  Mother  and  Daddy 
lightly  as  she'd  seen  Sylvia  do  when 
trying  to  impress  a  new  beau.  Bernie 
said,  "Don't  worry,  Mr.  Bartel,  we 
won't  be  long." 

Clarie  and  Bernie  walked  slowly 
up  Moraney  Street  toward  the  music. 
That  is  Clarie  walked  slowly,  trying 
to  soak  in  every  exciting  aspect  of 
this  new  experience  —  the  stars 
laughing  down  on  her  kindly  from 
their  dark  'blue  home,  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  sitting  on  the  neigh- 
boring front  steps  as  they  saw  her 
pass,  the  sound  of  her  heels  hitting 
the  pavement  in  the  rhythm  of  till- 
then,  till  -  then,  till  -  then.  Bernie, 
however,    seemed    a    little    agitated. 


He  kept  trying  to  walk  faster,  but 
each  time,  he  had  to  slow  down 
again  to  match  Clarie's  slow,  savor- 
ing pace.  She  was  going  to  enjoy 
every  second  of  this  and  certainly 
wasn't  going  to  let  Bernie  hurry  her 
through  it. 

The  pavilion  looked  like  a  spark- 
ling diamond  set  in  a  small  leafy- 
green  square,  and  the  music  match- 
ed. It  was  clear  and  vibrant  up  close 
this  way  and  the  melody  floated  out 
of  the  pavilion  to  curl  around  the 
trees  and  rustle  the  green  foliage 
overhead.  The  dance  floor  swarmed 
with  swaying  couples  and  Clarie 
thought  happily  that  it  would  take 
hours  to  find  Sylvia   and  Joe. 


Bernie  sighed.  "We'll  never  find 
her  in  this  crowd." 

"Of  course  we  will."  Clarie  was 
reassuring.  "All  we  have  to  do  is 
get  out  on  the  dance  floor  and  we 
just  can't  help  but  see  her  some- 
where." She  knew  she  was  telling 
a  lie  and  for  once  felt  justified  for 
it.  She  couldn't  bear  to  get  this  close 
to  Heaven  and  not  go  in  if  only  for 
a   minute. 

Bernie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well  O.K.,  if  you  say  so,  but  it 
looks  pretty  hopeless  to  me." 

Bernie  and  Clarie  stepped  onto 
the  small  dance  floor  and  joined  in 
the  wild  sea  of  color.  Clarie's  heart 
was  beating  furiously  against  her 
ribs   as   she  measured   her   steps   to 
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Bernie's  easy  pattern.  The  music 
soared  to  unknown  heights  carrying 
Clarie  with  it.  She  shut  her  eyes  as 
if  she  were  in  a  dream  and  glided 
smoothly  over  the  floor  in  perfect 
time.  This — yes  this — was  what  she 
had  longed  to  do  all  this  time  and 
she  hadn't  even  realized  it  until 
just  about  three  hours  ago. 

"Have  you  seen  her  yet?"  asked 
Bemie  anxiously.  See!  Clarie  hadn't 
even  looked!  She  didn't  care  one 
little  bit  about  Sylvia  or  where 
Sylvia  might  be  at  the  moment. 
However  in  respect  for  Bernie  who, 
after  all,  was  responsible  for  her 
being  here  at  all,  Clarie  did  keep 
her  eyes  open  after  that  and  half- 
heartedly loked  for  a  light  green 
glimpse  of  Sylvia. 

They  danced  two,  three,  four 
times,  whirling  dizzily  and  dipping 
low;  then  Clarie's  luck  ran  out. 

"There's  Sylvia,"  said  Bernie.  "She 
doesn't  see  us,  though.  Look  Clarie, 
you  run  over  and  sit  on  that  bench 
over  there.  I'll  come  and  get  you 
When  I'm  ready  to  go." 


Clarie  swallowed  the  little  round 
stone  that  had  come  into  her  throat 
and  managed  to  smile  assentingly  at 
Bernie  who  was  gazing  at  Sylvia. 
The  bench  that  Bernie  had  pointed 
to  was  placed  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  circle  of  light  from  the  pavilion 
and  as  Clarie  walked  over  to  it,  she 
knew  that  her  moments  in  Heaven 
were  over  for  the  time  being.  She 
was  now  again  merely  a  spectator' — - 
this   time,  before   the  Pearly   Gates. 

Clarie  couldn't  tell  how  long  she 
sat  on  the  bench  waiting  for  Bernie. 
Time  no  longer  mattered — only  the 
great-  glowing  happiness  that  had 
replaced  her  longing.  Even  sitting 
primly  on  the  bench,  her  hands  fold- 
ed patiently  in  her  lap,  Clarie  was 
living  in  an  ecstatic  world  of  light 
and  music.  The  crickets  behind  hei 
chirped  their  harsh  songs  in  defiance 
of  the  man-made  music;  yet  some- 
how, even  they  blended  in  with 
harmony  of  the  night.  The  moving 
color  of  the  dance  floor  made  the 
pavilion  sparkle  like  a  real  diamond, 
set    here    at    one    end    of    the    ugly 


strand  known  as  Moraney  Street. 
Every  now  and  then.  Clarie  caught 
sight  of  Sylvia  and  Bernie  dancing 
and  laughing,  and  then  the  crowd 
would  surge  in  around  them  again 
cutting  them  from  Clarie's  view. 
Sylvia  was  probably  laughing  at 
Bernie  as  much  as  with  him,  Clarie 
thought,  but  that  didn't  matter. 
Bernie  didn't  know.  Tomorrow  he 
would  be  gone;  Sylvia  would  be  ex- 
plaining Bernie  to  Joe;  and  she, 
Clarie,  would  be  sitting  on  the  front 
stoop  with  Daddy,  trying  to  recall 
every  second,  every  minute  of  this 
night. 

"Ready  to  go?"  Suddenly  Bernie 
was  beside  her,  smiling  his  over- 
sized grin  at  her  and  pushing  a  stray 
lock  of  hair  back  with  its  tousled 
mates. 

"Yes,  I'm  ready."  If  only  she  could 
wrap  this  up  to  take  home,  but  she 
couldn't  and  so  at  Bernie's  urgent, 
"Come  on!"  she  turned  reluctantly 
to   leave   the  park. 

Bernie  walked  too  fast  all  the  way 
home  and  babbled  about  Sylvia  end- 
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lessly.  Clarie  didn't  hear  a  word  he 
said  because  she  was  listening  to  her 
own  thoughts  too  carefully.  She 
looked  at  darkened  Moraney  Street 
with  new  eyes.  It  wasn't  so  bad  as 
she'd  thought  after  all.  The  old 
houses,  standing  close  together,  were 
really  rather  friendly  —  not  ugly. 
And  "the  yellow  light  shining  through 
the  Irish-lace  curtains  was  down- 
right beautiful. 

Clarie  said  her  goodbye-and- 
thank-you  to  Bernie  on  the  front 
steps  and  watched  him  go  off  down 
Moraney  Street,  his  hands  dug  deep 
in  his  pockets  whistling  a  cocky 
tune.  For  a  brief  second  after  he'd 
gone,  Clarie  stood  on  the  top  step 
looking  up  at  the  star  over  Kronzek's 
roof.  An  all  inclusive  love  swept 
over  her.  "I  love  that  star,"  she 
thought,  "and  I  love  Sylvia  for  hav- 
ing lots  of  boy-friends,  and  I  love 
these  front  steps,  and  I  love  Mor- 
aney Street,  every  sound,  every  odor, 
and  every  sensation  of  it." 

Clarie  turned  to  go  inside.  A  faint 
breeze  whispered  to  the  star,  "Till 
then"  and  the  star  twinkled  its  silent 
reply,  knowingly. 

LIBRARY  ADDITIONS 

Between  January  26,  and  the  pres- 
ent date,  many  popular  novels  have 
been  added  to  the  New  Book  shelf  of 
the  library.  Anyone  who  has  the 
time  and  wishes  several  hours  of 
pleasant  reading  can  find  on  the 
shelf:  A  Lion  in  the  Streets,  by  A.  L. 
Langley;  Repent  in  Haste,  by  John 
Marquand;  Storm  Tide,  by  E.  Ogil- 
vie:  Arundel,  by  Kenneth  Roberts; 
Cass  Timperlane,  by  Sinclair  Lewis; 
A  Short  Wait  Between  Trains,  by 
Robert  McLaughlin;  Mexican  Vil- 
lage, by  Josephine  Niggli;  Pipe  Night, 
by  John  O'Hara;  January  Thaw,  by 
Bellamy  Partridge;  and  The  White 
Tower,  by  J.  R.  Ulman. 


Jlouiers    or 
Individually 
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LAKE  ERIE  AND 
BUCKNELL  VISIT  PCW 

Lake  Erie  Swimmers 
Defeat  PCW  34-27 

On  Saturday,  April  thirteenth, 
amid  high  school  debs  and  after- 
noon tea,  eleven  eager  Lake  Erie 
College  swimmers  arrived  on  the 
PCW  campus.  Strange  as  it  might 
seem,  the  weather  was  perfect. 

The  swimmers  and  three  rooters 
were  given  rooms  in  Mellon  Hall. 
After  refreshments  the  girls  had  a 
twenty  minute  practice  in  the  Mel- 
lon Pool  and  by  dinner  time  every- 
one was  rarin'  to  go. 

The  dual  meet  began  at  8:15.  The 
officials  were:  Referee.  William  S. 
Haddock,  President  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountain  Association  A.  A.  U., 
Judges  and  Timers,  Ralph  V.  Shin- 
ton,  Nate  Kaufmann  and  Roberl 
Clark,  all  of  the  A.  A.  U.  Also,  on  the 
sidelines  were  Miss  Simon  of  Lake 
Erie,  Miss  Maclachlan  and  Miss  Long 
as   scorekeepers. 

There  were  seven  events  and  alt 
races  were  done  in  two  heats.  The 
first  event  was  the  Twenty  Yard 
Free  Style.  Hubbard  of  Lake  Erie 
won  this  match.  The  Forty  Yard 
Back  Stroke  event  was  won  by 
"Swifty"  Culbertson  of  PCW;  she 
came  in  1.2  seconds  before  her  op- 
ponent. Mary  Lynott  mastered  the 
Forty  Yard  Free  Style  and  Lake  Erie 
came  back  in  the  fourth  event  with 
Dye  performing  a  beautiful  Forty 
Yard  Breast  Stroke. 

After  a  short  intermission  the  fifth 
event,  an  Eighty  Yard  Free  Style  Re- 
lay was  won  by  Lake  Erie  in  48 
seconds  with  PCW  coming  in  at  48.3 
seconds.  The  Sixty  Yard  Medley  Re- 
lay was  also  taken  by  Lake  Erie. 

Next,  the  Diving  Events  took  place. 
The  divers  were  Mattern  and  Lynotl 
of  PCW  and  Dye  and  Wood  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  girls  began  with  the  Run- 
ning Front  Dive,  then  the  Back  Dive, 
the  Running  Jackknife  and  two  op- 
tional dives  apiece.  These  optional 
dives  were  very  exciting  and  ranged 
in  performance  anywhere  from  the 
half  twist  to  the  somersault.  Jean 
Mattern  took  special  honors  in  the 
diving  events  with  a  total  point 
score  of  41.20  and  a  close  second  was 
Bobby  Dye,  Captain  of  the  Lake  Erie 
team  with   38.13. 

A  vigorous  round  of  applause  fol- 
lowed and  the  score  of  the  entire 
meet  was  announced:  Lake  Erie,  34 — 
PCW,  27. 

Upstairs  in  the  Mellon  Dining 
Room,   cake,   coffee,   mints   and  nuts 
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Bucknell  Glee  Club  Sings  For  Its  Supper 


PCW  girls  tried  to  be  subtle  and 
pretend  they  entertained  men  for 
dinner  every  night  when  the  Buck- 
nell Glee  Club  took  over  the  cam- 
pus on  Thursday,  April  11.  The  Glee 
Club  was  on  its  annual  tour  and 
when  one  of  their  engagements  was 
cancelled,  Dr.  Spencer  suggested  that 
they  come  and  give  the  PCW  girls 
a  thrill.  And  the  boys  didn't  seem 
to  mind  the  task  too  much! 

The  boys  arrived  in  time  to  have 
dinner  in  Woodland  Hall,  and  it  cer- 
tainly sounded  good  to  hear  male 
voices  joining  in  on  the  grace  and 
the  after-dinner  singing.  The  girls 
had  a  chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  guests  during  dinner,  as 
the  men  were  scattered  liberally 
through  the  dining  room. 

There  was  a  large*  audience  in  the 
chapel '  at  eight  o'clock  when  the 
Glee  Club  appeared  for  the  concert 
all  dressed  up  in  tuxedos.  The  pro- 
gram  was   a   varied   one,   ranging   all 

were  served  to  the  swimmers.  As 
the  girls  sat  in  friendly  circles  and 
chattered,  plans  for  another  meet 
next  year  were  already  in  the  mak- 
ing. Let  it  be  victory  or  defeat  we 
will  always  welcome  competition  of 
a  friendly  nature  in  which  opposi- 
tion does  not  eclipse  sportsmanship 
for  either  side.  Here's  to  many  more 
years  of  active,  friendly  competition 
with  Lake  Erie  College. 


the  way  from  Bach  to  Waring.  The 
very  modern  piano  duets  had  the 
jive-hounds  in  the  audience  prac- 
tically jumping  out  of  their  seats,  but 
the  man  who  stole  the  show  was 
South-American  Tito  Sabal,  who  had 
the  Freshmen  in  the  front  row 
swooning. 

After  the  concert,  the  PCW  Glee 
Club  sponsored  a  dance  in  the  Art 
Center,  and  the  sixty  men  managed 
to  spread  themselves  pretty  well 
around.  The  dancing  was  the  juke 
box  variety,  and  most  of  the  girls 
were  escorted  back  to  their  dorm? 
in  time  for  the  midnight  curfew. 

NO  LIBRARY  CONTEST 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
enough  contestants  to  make  it  worth 
while,  the  senior  class  this  year  will 
not  participate  in  a  Library  Con- 
test. However,  it  is  hoped  that  mem- 
bers of  this  year's  junior  class  are 
working  on  their  book  collections  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
contest  next  year. 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC  CO. 
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FORENSIC  WINNERS 

Six  PCW  students  returned  with 
six  certificate  awards  from  the 
Grand  National  Forensic  Contest  held 
April  18  through  April  20  at  the 
Mary  Washington  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

One  hundred  fifty  students  repre- 
sented twenty-two  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 
try. 

PCW  winners  were: 

Jane  Campbell,  first  prize  in  poe- 
try reading. 

Tusa  Santo,  first  prize  in  drama 
reading. 

Marianne  Boggs,  first  prize  in  ora- 
tory. 

Norma  Trozzo,  first  prize  in  book 
reviewing. 

Ronnie  Staples,  second  prize  '  in 
after  dinner  speaking. 

Marilyn  Altman,  third  prize  in 
speaking  in  response  to  occasion. 

RED  CROSS  DRIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 

PCW's  Red  Cross  Drive,  which 
ended  shortly  before  Spring  vaca- 
tion, was  very  successful,  according 
to  the  following  information,  reveal- 
ed by  Dr.  Wallace  and  his  commit- 
tee. 

FRESHMEN  $113.75  86% 

SOPHOMORES  86.25  95% 

JUNIORS  104.50  95% 

SENIORS  91.00  95% 

FACULTY  341.50  100% 

EMPLOYEES  86.75  100% 

YWCA  EASTER  PARTY 

The  Easter  bunny  was  scurrying 
around  campus  last  Wednesday 
when  children  from  the  Kingsley 
House,  the  Soho  Community  House, 
and  Terrace  Village  Number  One 
were  guests  at  Y.  W.'s  annual  Easter 
party.  After  a  few  games  in  the  gym, 
the  children  were  shown  two  car- 
toons "Circus  Day"  and  "The  Three 
Little  Kittens,"  Miss  Maclachlan. 
.  The  highlight  of  the  afternoon's 
fun  was  the  food — Dixie  cups,  cook- 
ies, and  the  traditional  Easter  eggs, 
which  were  donated  and  colored  by 
the  students  and  maids  of  PCW.  Jane 
McCormick  and  her  Social  Service 
committee  were  in  charge  of  the 
party. 

The  children  from  the  Juvenile 
Court  were  unable  to  come  because 
of  a  quarantine,  and  the  Irene  Kauf- 
mann  Settlement  House  is  on  vaca- 
tion, but  the  children  who  did  come 


LADY  PRECIOUS 
STREAM 


Penny  Myers  and  Marilou  Haller  as 

Lady  Precious  Stream  and  Hsieh 

Ping-Kuei 

Mr.  S.  C.  Tzao,  Mr.  W.  H.  Chu  and 
Mr.  S.  S.  Ling,  Chinese  trainees  for 
Westinghouse,  have  been  assisting 
the  Seniors  in  the  production  of  the 
class  play  by  directing  them  in  some 
of  the  intricate  Chinese  stage  tech- 
niques. 

"In  China,"  they  told  us,  "the  plot 
of  the  play  is  relatively  unimportant. 
Our  audiences  read  and  know  the 
plays  well  before  they  come  to  the 
theater.  We  are  primarily  interested 
in  the  acting  technique." 

Mr.  Ling  explained  that  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  men  to  take  the  parts  of 
women  and  women  to  take  the  parts 
of  men.  "So  you  see,  you  at  PCW  are 
not  entirely  out  of  the  true  Chinese 
tradition,"  said  Mr.  Ling  who  has 
appeared  in  many  Chinese  produc- 
tions. 

Tn  Chinese,  "Lady  Precious 
Stream"  is  a  light  opera  and  the 
parts  are  mostly  sung.  "Often  the 
singers  need  refreshment,"  said  Mr. 
Ling.  "That  is  why  tea  may  be  serv- 
ed on  the  stage.  Sometimes  several 
of  the  best  scenes  from  different 
plays  are  presented  in  one  evening." 

When  someone  asked  if  the  Sen- 
iors had  the  right  costumes  we  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Chinese 
heroes  and  heroines  wear  tradition- 
al costumes.  They  wear  the  same 
costume  throughout  the  play  unless 
there  is  a  definite  change  in  their 
economic  status. 

"We  think  your  play  will  be  very 
pleasing,"  said  our  gracious  direc- 
tors. "The  play  itself  is  a  typical 
Chinese  opera  and  would  be  receiv- 
ed enthusiastically  by  any  Chinese 
audience." 

think  we   have   an  especially   gener- 
ous Easter  rabbit  at  PCW. 


DR.  JUDD  TO  SPEAK 
AT  GRADUATION 

Dr.  Walter  Judd,  congressman 
from  Minnesota,  will  speak  at  the 
senior  commencement,  June  10.  Dr. 
Judd  is  a  physician,  surgeon,  mis- 
sionary, and  lecturer. 

After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  he  traveled  un- 
der the  Congregational  Foreign  Mis- 
sion to  China;  and  since  has  lectured 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the 
American  Foreign  Policy  and  inter- 
ests in  the  Pacific.  He  has  written 
many  magazine  articles  and  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  boycotting  Jap- 
anese goods  and  the  embargo  on 
shipments  of  American  war  materials 
to  Japan  before  the  war.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  the  Minnesota  Medical 
Association,  the  China  Society,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  Omega  Alpha, 
Phi  Rho  Sigma,  and  the  Republican 
Party. 

November  16,  1942,  Time  pictures 
Dr.  Judd  as  one  of  the  new  faces  of 
the  Seventy-Eighth  Congress  and 
states: 

"Dr.  Walter  Judd,  able  surgeon, 
who  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1938  to  stand  for  an  embargo  against 
Japan  after  spending  the  better  part 
of  a  decade  as  a  medical  missionary 
in  China.  Elected  from  Minnesota, 
dark-haired,  bespectacled  Republic- 
an, Dr.  Judd,  will  give  House  sten- 
ographers a  busy  workout;  his  cus- 
tomary rate  of  speed  is  one  hundred 
twenty-four  words  per  minute. 

DR.  WARNER,  MU 
SIGMA  CHI  LECTURER 

Dr.  John  C.  Warner  spoke  to  an 
open  meeting  of  Mu  Sigma  Chi  on 
"The  Fundamental  Concepts  of 
Atomic  Energy"  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  16.  Dr.  Warner  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject.  He 
was  born  in  Goshen,  Indiana  in 
1897  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Indiana  in  1823. 
He  was  on  leave  from  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology  during  the  war 
working  on  the  atomic  project.  Re- 
cently he  returned  to  Tech  as  head 
of  the  Chemistry  department  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  During 
the  war  he  worked  with  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Thomas  of  Monsanto:  Dr.  Warner 
coordinated  the  research  activities 
of  university  laboratories  working 
on  plutonium  metallurgical  studies. 
From  this  study  has  come  much  of 
the  information  now  known  about 
plutonium  chemistry. 
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CAMPUS  DAY 

It  was  Saturday,  April  23,  and  the 
campus  was  sprinkled  with  a  con- 
glomeration of  hopefuls  inspecting 
the  site  of  their  future  home-to-be 
for  the  next  four  years.  Classes  were 
out  and  I  dashed  down  to  the  lounge 
to  get  a  first  squint  at  the  future 
PCW  girls.  Naturally,  I  thought,  they 
could  tell  I  was  an  upperclassman.  My 
four  years  of  college  must  have  done 
some  good. 

Presently  two  smooth  girls  walked 
up  to  me  and  asked,  "Are  you  a 
freshman?   Gee  wiz,  what's  it  like?'' 

My  pride  was  hurt.  If  my  upsweep, 
my  four  inch  heels,  painted  nails, 
and  austere  posture  didn't  do  the 
trick,  certainly  my  voice  would.  I 
cleared  my  throat  and  spoke  in  a 
low,  deliberate,  rather  Judith  An- 
derson montone,  giving  complete 
value  to  each  word,  each  syllable, 
each   letter. 

"No.  I  am  not  a  freshman." 

"Oh,  pardon  me,"  the  one  said. 
"We're  new  here   ..." 

"Could  you  show  us  how  to  get 
around?"  the  other  asked. 

I  had  just  lost  my  poise  at  their 
previous  blunder,  but  since  they  were 
begging  me  to  show  them  around,  a 
small  spark  of  generosity  within  me 
whispered,  "Go  on." 

I  said,  "Coax  me." 

The  spark  said,  "Phooey." 

I  was  convinced.  I  turned  on  my 
Ipana  smile,  ran  my  Chen  Yued  fin- 
gernails through  my  Drened  hair, 
fluttered  my  Mabellened  eyelashes, 
and  wrinkled  my  Richard  Hudnut 
non-wrinkling  and  powdered  face  in- 
to a  PCW  smile.  My  Elizabeth  Arden 
lips  helped  a  little  on  this  ingratia- 
tion. 

"O.  K.,  kids,  come  with  me,"  I  said 
putting  the  handcuffs  on  them.  "You 
asked  for  it.  Now  you're  going  to  get 
it. 

"Where  would  you  like  to  go  first?" 
I  asked  fawning  over  them.  They 
opened  their  mouths.  "We'll  go  to 
the  science  building  I  think,"  I  add- 
ed dragging  them  out  of  Berry  Hall. 
They  closed  their  mouths. 

Their  shoes  crunched  over  the 
gravel  driveway  as  we  walked  to- 
ward the  building.  The  one  tripped 
and  fell  on  one  knee.  I  lashed  my 
mental  whip  over  them,  my  teeth 
glistening  in  the  sun  and  the  whites 
of  my  eyes  showing.  Soon  both  fell 
petrified  on  the  white  gravel  so  I 
picked  them  up  and  carried  them.  We 
proceeded  to  the  science  building 
where    the    odoriferous    rooms    were 


SGA  AND  YWCA  ELECT  PRESIDENTS 


Betty  Fleck,  Altoona's  gift  to  PCW 
is  the  new  president  of  the  YWCA. 
A  history  major  with  more  than  a  yen 
for  music,  Betty  can  be  found  strum- 
ming Malagueno  on  the  piano  in 
Woodland  Hall's  drawing  room.  Her 
bass  fiddle,  Junior, 
who  stands  six  feet 
tall,  is  her  favorite 
hobby  although 
swimming  rates  a 
close  second. 

When  "Let's  turn 
out  the  lights  and 
they'll  think  we're 
asleep,"  comes 
echoing  down 
Woodland's    third 

floor  hall,  you  can 
Betty  Fleck         ,be    sure    Betty    is 

just  around  the  corner. 

As  president  of  YW,  Betty  hopes  to 
be  able  to  give  every  PCW  student  an 
opportunity  to  do  some  sort  of  con- 
structive work  for  YWCA,  either  on 
or  off  campus,  and  to  make  students 
realize  the  real  meaning  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

odorifering  more  than  usual.  The 
scent  revived  them.  Then  they  car- 
ried me  out. 

When  we  reached  the  library  door 
I  descended  from  their  shoulders, 
and  we  entered  genteelly. 

"This  is  nice,"  the  one  said. 

"Shhhh,"  I  hissed. 

"But  I  wasn't  talking  loudly." 

"Be  quiet,"  I  said. 

"But  I  wasn't  talking   ..." 

"Silence,"  I  grunted. 
.    "But  I  wasn't  ..." 

"Quiet!"  I  repeated. 

"But  I    .    .    ." 

"Peace,  please."  I  shouted. 

"But  ..." 

"Shut  up,"  I  screamed.  She  had 
reached  the  end  of  her  phrase  and 
we  took  a  tour  through  the  library 
examining  every  nook,  even  the 
beautifully  bound  works  of  Voltaire 
that  decorate  the  top  shelves  of  the 
book  cases.  We  examined  the  brows- 
ing room  thoroughly. 

"What's  this  room  for?"  one  asked 
timidly. 

'Tn  this  room  you  learn  to  sleep 
with  a  book  in  your  lap  and  your 
eyes  open  reasonably  enough  so  that 
the  librarian  won't  detect  your  slum- 
ber. This  state  also  comes  in  handy 
in  church." 

When  we  went  to  the  seminar 
rooms,  the  same  question  arose  there, 
"What  are  these  rooms  for?" 


Lucy  Beale 


SGA  President  for  1946-1947  is 
tall,  blue-eyed  Lucy  Beale.  As 
Freshmen  president  of  her  class,  as 
sophomore  representative  to  SGA, 
and  as  Freshmen  Advisor  in  her 
Junior  year,  she  has  more  than 
proved  her  capa- 
bility and  efficien- 
cy. 

A  home  econom- 
ics major,  she  re- 
in embers  with 
much  embarrass- 
ment that  she  for- 
got to  bring  her 
bedding  with  her 
when  she  came  to 
PCW  for  the  first 
time. 

Swapping  stores 
of  appendectomies 
is  her  favorite  passtime,  and  seeing 
sunset  on  Christmas  her  biggest  dis- 
appointment. 

As  president  of  SGA  Lucy's  only 
immediate  ambition  is  to  do  justice 
to    the    gavel    and    the    mortarboard. 

AA  ELECTION 

There  was  a  certain  similarity 
abou  the  Athletic  Association  elec- 
tions on  April  18 — they  were  all 
unanimous.  Norma  Trozzo  was 
elected  President,  Shirley  Morrow, 
Secretary,  and  Joyce  Robinson, 
Treasurer  of  next  year's  A.  A. 

HOUSE  BOARD 
ELECTION 

At  the  House  Board  election.  Jane 
McCormick  received  a  unanimous 
vote,  for  President  of  House  Gov- 
ernment for  next  year. 

"This  is  where  you  eat  your  lunch 
or  a  quick  snack  between  naps  after 
you  have  been  caught  sleeping  in  the 
browsing  room  and  have  been  sent 
somewhere  else." 

At  Fickes  we  inspected  the  Frank 
home  and  its  modern  structure, 
Fickes  was  nice  too.  Crossing  the  nat- 
ural amphitheatre,  they  asked,  "I? 
this  part  of  the  campus  too? 

"Oh  yes,"  I  assured  them.  "This 
is  where  you  tell  everyone  to  go  re-' 
gardless  of  where  they  want  to  go!" 

At  last  came  food  at  Mellon  Hall. 
First  I  dunked  the  girls  in  the  pool, 
rolled  them  down  the  bowling  alley, 
plunked  them  over  the  ping-pong  ta- 
ble, and  whirled  them  around  the 
juke  box.  By  this  time  they  were  be- 
ginning to  like  the  hospitality  at. 
continued  on  page  16 
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EASTER  PARADE 
POST-VIEW 

Harry  James'  "Easter  Parade",  the 
groovey  harbinger  of  the  mad  rush 
to  Pittsburgh's  department  stores, 
has  been  beating  frantically  since 
the  robin's  first  chirp  several  weeks 
ago.  And  far  be  it  from  the  PCW 
gals  to  be  lost  in  the  rush. 

A  few  chilluns'  among  us,  so  I'm 
told,  scoff  at  the  Easter  finery  tradi- 
tion. "Why  heavens,"  say  they, 
"Something  new  for  Easter.  We 
haven't  got  new  togs  for  the  gay  oc- 
casion since  we  stopped  wearing 
Maryjanes  and  straw  sailors!" 

But  a  few  die-hards  have  come 
through  with  some  outfits  of  "stuff 
that  dreams  are  made  of."  So  our 
girls  that  made  the  Fifth  Avenue 
trek  last  Sunday  morning  did  the 
old  school  proud. 

Doc  McKee,  who  took  the  day 
quite  seriously,  hooked  her  Pop  for 
her  two  new  suits  and  two  dresses. 
At  first  she  thought  she  might  make 
a  complete  clothing  change  every 
four  hours  but  later,  settled  for  the 
one  brown  suit  made  with  an  Eisen- 
hower jacket,  dolman  sleeves,  and  a 
split  skirt. 

Penny  Myers'  father  took  one  look 
at  her  in  her  Easter  suit  and  said 
beamingly,  "Fine,  you  look  four- 
teen!" Penny  took  another  look  and 
decided  he  was  right,  much  to  her 
chagrin.  Her  gray  suit,  Puritan  style, 
has  a  full  skirt,  basque  jacket,  and 
tiny  shoulder  cape. 

The  biggest  sensations  were  the 
lizard  bags  of  Betty  Anthon  and 
Eva  Caloyer.  Betty's  blue  one,  from 
Florida,  with  shoes  to  match  added 
the  finishing  touch  to  her  gray  suit. 
Eva's  red  one  was  from  Cuba. 

Our  Vogue  fashion  plate,  Chickie 
Sawders,  tells  us  she  took  a  flinger 
and  bought  a  'bright,  bright,  bright 
green  suit.  With  an  open  crowned 
bonnet  bedecked  with  the  season's 
sprightliest  flowers  and  two  spark- 
ling crowns  for  lapel,  she  undoubted- 
ly stole  the  show. 

Bright  colors  obviously  were 
popular  for  when  the  Fickes  girls 
left  for  church  a  rainbow  couldn't 
have  been  brighter  than  Dorothy 
Grove's  gold  shortie  coat,  Harriet 
Hoffman's  shocking  pink  suit  with 
hat  to  match,  and  Mary  Lou  Burckart 
and  Carol  Thome's  new  plaid  suits. 

Bride-elect  Gilmore  was  demure  in 


BOW  WOW  WOW 

There  were  879  dogs  in  the  annual 
dog  show  at  Hunt  Armory  on  April 
12-13.  Most  of  them  were  barking 
when  I  arrived,  the  others  were 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. And  amid,  all  the  din  and  clam- 
or, the  barkless  dog  from  Africa  was 
the  only  one  that  endeared  himself 
to  me.  Inspecting  each  dog  carefully, 
by  the  time  I  reached  number  879 
(the  last  one)  I  couldn't  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Pekingese  and  a 
Shetland  Sheep  dog. 

The  judging  was  intensely  inter- 
esting to  watch,  even  from  my  perch 
on  a  wobbly  chair.  Harassed  hand- 
lers escorted  the  dogs  round  and 
round  the  ring  while  judges  pushed 


and  prodded  the  long  suffering  ani- 
mals and  made  them  walk  back  and 
forth  a  score  of  times.  First  prize 
went  to  the  dog  who  was  able  to 
take  this  treatment  the  longest  with- 
out biting  the  judge. 
Twenty  different  dog  food  companies 
were  represented  by  exhibits  at  the 
Dog  Show.  Everything  imagineable 
for  Fido's  diet  was  sold,  but  strange- 
ly enough  most  of  the  dogs  seemed 
to  be  eating  plain  ordinary,  unadul- 
terated horse  meat. 

My  head  and  feet  ached  when  I 
had  seen  the  last  of  the  dogs,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  irritated  nose,  but  I'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  recover  for 
there  won't  be  another  dog  show  for 
a  whole  year. 

Martha  Enright 

a  soft  aqua  suit  and  a  pale  pink 
blouse,  while  Janie  MacPherson  ex- 
pertly draped  her  new  furs  over  her 
lime  green  coat. 

PCW  girls  have  sometimes  been 
called  in  jest,  "Pittsburgh  Classiest 
Women"  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1946 
they  certainly  proved  it. 


TRIMBLE  MAKES 
FICKES  TREMBLE 

"Dig  me,  Jackson,  with  the  solid 
beat  ..."  And  we  don't  mean 
Hoagy  Carmichael  or  Woody  Her- 
man! It's  Rosy  the  Riverter's  cousin 
Davey,  the  pneumatic  drill,  who's 
sending  with  the  boogey  over  Fickes 
way  these  days! 

While  undergrads  are  building 
their  dream  castle  with  kitchenettes, 
laundries,  and  zebra-striped  padded 
cells — long-suffering  Seniors,  "who 
more  than  self  their  college  loved," 
are  in  on  the  "ground"  floor  .  .  . 
From  Jane  Field's  window,  the  view 
looks  like  "The  Fall  oi  the  House  of 
Usher."  They've  even  taken  the  roof 
off  the  maid's  room  and  moved  An- 
na in  beside  the  ping-pong  table! 

But,  although  it  takes  Roy  five 
extra  minutes  on  each  trip  to  Helen 
Gilmore  since  there's  no  more  cut- 
ting across  the  back  lot — and  though 
the  pits  make  obstacle  courses  of 
Carol  Thome's  and  Jan  Bovard's  tag 
games,  things  are  looking  up.  A.  J. 
Goodwin  says  there've  never  been  so 
many  men  around  Fickes  before, 
even  if  they  do  all  wear  overalls! 

Workmen  arrive  at  7:30  a.  m.  to 
furnish  super  breakfast-time  enter- 
tainment. Taking  life  easy  on  the 
rocks  or  munching  sandwiches  till 
time  for  work,  they  —  the  strong, 
silent  type — resort  to  wordless  com- 
munication with  the  girls  from  be- 
yond the  French  doors  .  .  .  One 
Handsome  Harry's  the  envy  of  the 
blue- jean  crowd  because  of  his 
snazzy  camouflage  jacket.  A  guard's 
added  to  the  male  list,  too — just  to 
keep  the  Diesel  under  Hoffman's 
window  in  check  ...  It  went 
berserk  the  other  night  and  gas 
fumes   filled  Fickes  first  floor. 

Then  there's  the  "Case  of  the  Di- 
minishing Sign"  ...  It  was  a  big 
jolt  to  wake  up  one  morning  to  see 
the  mammoth  Trimble  Construction 
Company  placard  depleted  to  look 
like  the  bottom  row  on  an  eye  chart! 
Come  September,  even  this'll  be 
gone,  and  PCW'll  have  stre-etched 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  Jenny  the  Drill 
"jes'  keeps  rollin'  along." 


GIDAS 

Your  Florist 

3719  Forbes  Street 
MAyflower  or  SChenley  1300 
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Up  e  m 


"Shakespeare  had  a  word  for  it," 
members  of  the  English  130  class 
groaned  as  they  left  Mrs.  Shupp's 
room.  "This  above  all"  is  true,  as 
you  will  readily  see  when  I  "unpack 
my  heart  with  words." 

"As  You  Like  It" 

Bucknell  Men's  Glee  Club  arrived 
enforce  for  a  rousing  serenade.  The 
dance  which  followed  was  "liked" 
by  all.  Murph  received  a  public 
thank  you  from  the  boys  and  espe- 
cially Ray  on  the  SGA  bulletin  board 
.  .  .  Eggs  still  having  fun  with  War- 
ren .  .  .  Jean  Purves  flying  to  see 
her  new  Ensign  in  Boston  over  va- 
cation. 

Measure  for  Measure 

Pitt  dance  well  attended  by  PCW- 
ites — Ruth  DeHaven,  Mary  Kay 
Fletcher,  Ginna  Van  Kirk,  Jane  Wil- 
son, and  Helen  Gilmore. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well  mur- 
mured Lucy  Beale  as  she  hastily 
added  the  last  stitches  to  her  new 
dress  for  the  Bunny  Hop. 

In    a    Mid-Summer    Nights    Dream 

was  alumna  Barbara  Hanson  who 
entertained  the  charming  Tito  from 
Bucknell. 

There  has  been  Much  Ado  about 
Carol  Thorne  lately,  what  with  her 
successful  prom  date  Bob  Smith  call- 
ing frequently;  Jim  phoning  from 
New  York;  and  the  Passionate  Pil- 
grim at  the  concert  and  flower  show 
asking  her  mother  if  'twas  proper  to 
ask  Carol  for  a  date. 

Ellen  Saylor  is,  of  late,  fearing  the 
The  Tempest  from  Spanky  now  that 
Jack  White  has  arrived  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  the  Twelfth  Night  of  spring  va- 
cation, Mary  Lynott  announced  she 
had  had  twelve  dates  so  far  and  two 
more  to  go. 

Jane  MacPherson  created  a  Com- 
edy of  Errors  when  she  mixed  salad 
dressing  and  custard  filling  together 


for  the  A.A.U.P.  luncheon.  Perhaps 
these  are  your  "salad  days"  Jane  .  .  . 
Also  included  in  the  comedy,  or  er- 
ror, Bea  Keister  who  locked  out  her 
date  one  night  during  vacation.  Add 
also  the  director  of  the  Bucknell  Glee 
Club,  Harold  Cook,  who  asked  if 
anyone  had  an  "extra  room"  for  some 
of  his  men. 

"A  star  danced"  when  Pussy  Hen- 
dryx  met  Brownie  in  a  Detroit  hotel; 
also  the  bell  boy's  mouth  dropped  a 
mile. 

"Time  goes  on  crutches"  sigh  Fran- 
nie  Koos  and  Marty  Coate  who  are 
waiting  for  Jack  and  Dick  to  come 
home. 

Don  and  Nancy  Creed  disagree  with 
Old  Bard  when  he  says  "the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 
"Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the 
married  man,"  and  here's  my  hus- 
band said  Glorianna  Luley  now  that 
Howard's  here. 

In  the  "What  fools  these  mortals 
be"  department  we  find  Margie  Cald- 
well tutoring  George  in  chemistry. 

"Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow" 
cried  Barbara  Cox  Campbell  and  Sue 
Campbell  McConnell  as  they  left 
their  respective  husbands  after  spring 
vacation  visits. 

"All  the  world's  a  stage"  has  be- 
come the  motto  of  the  seniors  who  are 
busily  learning  their  lines  for  "Lady 
Precious  Stream." 

"Men  are  April  when  they  woo"  at 
least  Roy  Reinhard  was  when  he  pre- 
sented Gilly  with  that  engagement 
ring  on  April  13.  "Eternity  was  in 
their  lips  and  eyes."  Ditto  Janice 
Wilson  and  Babs  Gill. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us  "true  we  speak 
of  dreams  which  are  the  children  of 
an  idle  brain."  But  always  remem- 
ber: "This  above  all  to  thine  own 
self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the 
night  the  day,  thou  cans't  not  then 
be  false  to  any  man." 


SINGER  PEN  CENTER 

Parker  —  Sheaffer  —  Eversharp  —  Waterman 
Greeting-  Cards  For  All  Occasions 

SINGER  PEN  and  GIFT  SHOP 


FIRST  FLOOR 


JENKINS  ARCADE    l 


PRATER  VIOLET 
By  Christopher  Isherivood 

Revised  by   Lois  Symons 

Prater  Violet  came  out  modestly 
last  November  with  a  mild  fanfare 
from  our  so-called  leftist  publica- 
tions, and  not  much  else.  At  first 
glance  it  would  seem  to  be  as  slight 
and  delicate  as  its  name.  Next  to 
the  great  physical  bulk  of  such  of 
its  contemporaries  as  David  the 
King  and  Arch  of  Triumph  it  as- 
sumes the  proportions  of  a  shorter 
than  short,  short  story,  but  its  size 
is  incommensurable  with  the  weight 
of  its  message.  For  Isherwood  is  a 
man  with  a  message.  Since  he  is  a 
subtle  man  it  is  a  subtle  message, 
but  its  impact  will  stun  the  reader 
who  is  aware  of  its  implications  and 
applicability    to    today's    society. 

Isherwood  is  the  "I"  of  the  story, 
a  young  British  intellectual.  His 
narration  is  easy  and  lightly  humor- 
ous. He  treats  himself  as  of  very  lit- 
tle worth  as  a  force  in  the  story — 
rather  is  he  the  cheerful  appendage, 
useful  only  in  his  capacity  as  ob- 
server. 

For  it  is  not  his  story,  but  rather 
that  of  Friedrich  Bergmann,  a  Cen- 
tral European  film  director  who  has 
been  summoned  by  Imperial  Bull- 
dog Pictures  of  London  to  work  on 
"Prater  Violet",  an  asinine  fairy  tale 
of  a  Vienese  flower  vendor  who  falls 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  prince  in  dis- 
guise. Imperial  Bulldog  believes  in 
putting  its  collective  heart  and  soul, 
to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  into  every  venture,  and  to 
that  end  they  feel  that  only  a  Vien- 
nese director  can  properly  guide  the 
destiny  of  this,  their  probable  chef 
d'oeuvre — thus  Bergmann's  importa- 
tion. 

However  he  proves  to  be  not  only 
a  master  of  film  technique,  but  a 
person  of  magnificent  mental  stature 
as  well.  This  is  1935  and  Bergmann 
is  already  fully  aware  of  the  events 
which  are  shaping  to  bring  the  world 
to  the  brink  of  catastrophe. 

Being  a  Jew,  his  awareness  is  al- 
so a  personal  awareness.  He  has  the 
central  European  sense  of  political 
realities  and  this  combined  with  a 
brilliant,  though  erratic,  mind  makes 
him  an  explosive  personality,  held  in 
check  only  by  a  warm,  philosophical 
sense  of  humor.  During  his  stay  in 
London  there  are  disturbances  in 
Austria,  harbingers  of  future  disas- 
ter, and  frantic  with  worry  for  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Bergmann  wants 
continued  on  page  14 
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THE  EVIL  SUN by  Audrey  Heston,   '46 


The  black  cadillac  glided  to  a  standstill  and  waited 
for  the. light  to  turn  green.  Silence  pounded  in  Kathy's 
head.  Carefully  she  looked  at  her  mother.  Mrs.  Boyd's 
attention  was  focussed  on  the  complicated  Saturday 
traffic. 

"Mother,  why  do  I  have  to  see  Dr.  Davidson,  again? 
I  mean,  well,  I  am  better,  don't  you  think?" 

Mrs.  Boyd  stepped  on  the  accelerator  and  passed  a 
string  of  motionless  vehicles.  "Why,  of  course,  darling. 
It's  just  a  check-up.  Quite  a  necessary  thing.  Every- 
one should  have  check-ups." 

Her  voice  sounded  unconcerned  and  relaxed.  She 
couldn't  know,  then.  Jean  had  kept  her  promise.  Kathy 
eased  back  against  the  gray  upholstery  and  smiled.  It 
was  so  easy  to  fool  people. 

It  had  annoyed  Kathy  the  first  time  they  had  sent  her 
to  a  psychiatrist.  Just  because  she  hated  men.  All  those 
days  of  psychoanalysis — and  Dr.  Davidson  had  arrived  at 
the  solution  to  her  problem.  Proper  understanding  and 
guided  recreational  therapy  were  all  she  needed — he  said. 
She  was  an  intelligent  girl.  It  shouldn't  be  hard  for  her 
to  realize  that  men  basically  were  very  similar  to  women. 
They  could  be  just  as  trustworthy  as  women.  They  could 
be  just  as  good  friends.  She  had  had  a  few  bad  ex- 
periences, but  gradually  she  should  be  able  to  adjust  to 
normal  relationships  with  men. 

Kathy  laughed  inside.  So  he  thought  he  had  cured 
her.  He  was  easy  to  fool,  too.  He  had  simply  shown 
her  a  better  way  to  get  even  with  them.  A  much  better 
way.  The  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  friendship. 
It  had  worked. 

Naturally,  it  had  all  been  small  play  until  her  trip 
South  last  week.  Taking  everything  she  could  from 
every  man  she  met,  had  been  child-play.  Everyone 
thought  she  had  changed,  that  she  liked  men.  Now  only 
Jean  knew  her  hatred  was  more  intense  than  before. 
But  she  wouldn't  tell.  Sisters  were  like  that.  The  hor- 
rified look  on  Jean's  face  that  night.  But  she  should 
have  known.  No,  Jean  wouldn't  tell  because  her  pride 
would  not  let  her. 

Bud — why  had  Jean  married  him?  Men  were  all 
alike.  Couldn't  Jean  realize  that.  Bud — such  a  stupid 
pig.  Silly  drunken  idiot.  So  weak.  So  easy.  That  silly 
-expression  on  his  face  that  night  Jean  had  found  them  in 
bed  together.  She  had  almost  had  hysterics  when  he 
tried  to  explain  things  to  Jean. 

But  this  check-up.     She  didn't  need  a  check-up. 

"Mum,  will  I  have  to  keep  having  check-ups? 
They're  such  a  bother,  and  not  much  good.  Not  really, 
I  mean." 

"I  imagine,  dear.  It  doesn't  take  long,  and  Dr.  Dav- 
idson thinks  it  best.  We'll  let  him  decide.  It's  really  up 
to  him." 

Well,  if  it's  up  to  him,  I  won't  have  any  trouble.  Just 
another  man.  Women  were  so  dumb — almost  as  dumb 
as  men.  So  easy  to  fool.  Except  Jean.  Yet  in  a  way 
she  had  fooled  her,  too — at  least,  she  had  her  where  she 
wanted  her.  Check-ups.  Why  worry.  She  could  fool 
them  all.    It  was  so  easy  to  fool  people. 

The  car  stopped  suddenly.  ^       i 


"That  darned  fool.  What's  he  trying  to  do.  Blocking 
traffic  like  that." 

The  black  cadillac  blasted  out  its  disgust  and  soon 
was  gliding  along  as  before. 

That's  what  happened  to  me.  That's  what  people 
think  happened  to  me.  A  sudden  blast  of  reality  and 
little  Kathy  is  back  in  the  parade.  The  parade  of  silly 
women  letting  silly  men  walk  all  over  them.  Mother 
seems  disturbed.  Must  be  the  traffic.  She  couldn't  know 
— she  couldn't  know. 

"Here  you  are,  darling.  Run  along  now  and  I'll  meet 
you  at  Jordan's  at  five.     Bye-bye." 

"  'Bye,  Mum.  I  still  think  this  is  silly,  but  if  you 
insist,  well,  I'll  see  you  later."  Kathy  swung  around, 
shoved  the  revolving  door  and,  entered  the  hospital.  An 
elevator  was  waiting. 

'Third  floor,  please."  The  door  slid  shut.  The  man 
slipped  a  key  in  a  slot  under  the  floor-buttons  and  pushed 
"3."  The  car  bounced  and  the  door  slid  open.  Kathy 
stepped  out.     "Information"  was  just  across  the  hall. 

"I  have  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Davidson.  I'm 
Miss  Boyd." 

"Oh,  yes.  This  way,  please."  The  starched  uniform 
swished  into  an  adjacent  room  and  Kathy  followed.  The 
door  closed  decisively. 

Kathy  stared  unbelievingly.  This  was  not  an  office. 
It  was  a  large  cold  room  with  pale  green  walls.  There 
was  a  bathtub  and  a  huge  wooden  chair  opposite  her.  In 
the  far  corner  was  a  scale  and  to  her  left  a  sturdy 
wooden  desk.  A  window,  with  Venetian  blinds  to  hide  a 
lattice-work  of  bars,  stretched  the  entire  length  of  the 
right  side  of  the  room. 

"Take  off  your  clothes  and  get  into  the  tub,  please." 

"But — but — I  came  to  see  Dr.  Davidson." 

"You'll  see  the  doctor  later.     This  comes  first." 

Slowly  Kathy  crossed  the  room.  Water  bubbled  into 
the  tub.     Her  clothes  gradually  piled  up  on  the  chair. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  while  you 
bathe?  Just  routine,  you  know."  The  nurse  smiled. 
"Don't  look  so  terrified.     Everything's  going  to  be  fine." 

The  inner  tension  in  Kathy  tied   a  few  more  knots. 

The  sun  glistened  on  the  bars  behind  the  Venetian  blind. 

Everything  definitely  was  not  fine.     She  knew,  now,  but 

it  seemed  incredible.     They  had  tricked  her.     Even  her 

mother!     Now  she  hated  everyone.     Not  just  men — but 

everyone.     Everyone! 

*       *       *       * 

As  Kathy  surveyed  herself  in  the  long  straight-cut 
gown  which  hung  below  the  striped  flannel  robe  with  no 
belt,  her  worn-out  body  heaved  a  sigh.  Slippers  of  non- 
descript size  and  shape  covered  her  small  feet.  They  had 
braided  her  shiny  black  hair  in  one  long  cue  which 
flopped  down  her  back.  They  had  offered  her  make-up 
from  the  ward  box,  but  she  had  refused  it  along  with  all 
other  help.  She  had  no  idea  where  her  belongings  were, 
but  she  wouldn't  use  the  community  chest. 

"I  would  take  a  cigarette,  though.     Even  from  one  of 
those  crazy  goons."     Only  no  one  had  cigarettes.     Cigar- 
ettes took  matches,  and  matches,  never! 
continued  on  page  14 
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AH  SPRING! 

"For  thirty-six  years  Pericles  was 
the  dominant  force  in  the  life  of 
Athens.  He  had  no  title  and  held  no" 
.  .  .  classes  out  on  the  lawn  so  we 
can  get  a  little  sun-tan  .  .  .  "His 
fellow  citizens  might  have  preferred 
someone"  .  .  .  with  blue  eyes  and 
a  bottle  of  olive  oil  .  .  .  "but  there 
was  no  one  else  and  in  one  respect, 
at  least"  .  .  .  that's  the  best  way  to 
get  even  brown  .  .  .  "for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Pericles'  influence 
that  his  native  city  achieved  those 
artistic  triumphs  that  stand  absolutely 
unique"  .  .  .  in  a  white  bathing  suit, 
or  my  black  strapless. 

But  of  course  my  strapless  won't 
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do  me  any  good  for  the  Spring  For- 
mal, May  11,  because  they've  decided 
to  make  it  informal.  In  that  case,  it 
won't  matter  whether  I  have  any  tan 
or  not.  Guess  I'll  have  to  wear  my 
green  wool.  If  I  splurge  on  something 
new,  I  won't  be  able  to  scrape  up 
$2.40  for  the  ticket.  Of  course,  green 
isn't  going  to  blend  in  too  well  with 
those  new  blue  walls  in  the  chapel, 
but  at  night  it  won't  make  much  dif- 
ference. The  orchestra  should  make 
up  for  a  lot. 

"For  thirty-six  years  Pericles  was 
the  dominent  force  in  the  life  of 
Athens.  He  had  no  title  and  held  no 
office.  His  fellow  citizens  accepted 
him  because  he  was  best  fitted  to  be 
their  leader  ..." 
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The  returned  veteran  laughed 
when  his  best  girl  took  her  place  at 
the  end  of  a  line  and  waited  three 
and  one  half  hours  to  get  a  pair 
of  nylons.  When  she  finally  got  to 
the  counter  she  found  that  she  had 
waited  for  one  half  pound  of  oleo- 
margerine  which  was  shoved  uncere- 
moniously at  her.  But  let  him  laugh. 
He  now  finds  himself  quite  willing  to 
take  the  same  chance  to  get  one 
white  shirt.  His  greatest  social  event 
of  the  week  he  describes  as  a  "strict- 
ly white  shirt  affair."  After  strug- 
gling into  pre-war  white  shirts  he 
finds  that  he  is  unable  to  button  any 
more  than  the  top  three  buttons. 
This  brings  us  to  the  latest  Spring 
fashion  suggestion  for  men — midriffs! 
Just  take  the  two  loose  ends  of  that 
shirt   tail,   boys,    and   tie   them   in  a 

bow. 

*     *     * 

The  Y.  W.,  with  Patti  Balch  as 
chairman,  is  presenting  a  dessert- 
bridge  fashion  show  on  May  1  in 
Mellon  Hall.  Students  are  invited  to 
bring  their  mothers  and  guests,  and 
the  tickets  will  be  $1.00.  Proceeds 
will  go  to  the  Y.  W.  Service  Fund. 
After  all,  where  else  can  you  get 
tea,  a  fashion  show,  and  a  deluxe 
bridge  game  (in  other  words,  one 
with  a  card  table)  all  for  such  a 
nominal  fee? 


PCW's  Blue  Room  "but  not  meant 
for  two  room"  is  merely  a  tempor- 
ary salvation  measure  for  the  chapel- 
theater-dance  hall.  Building  plans 
will  continue  as  scheduled  as  soon 
as   present  day   building  restrictions 

are  modified. 

*     *     $ 

May    11    the  Activities   Council   is 

sponsoring  an  informal  dance  in  the 

chapel.  The  dance  will  be  from  9:00 

to    12:00,    and   the   price    is    $2.40    a 

couple. 

*  :|:  :fc 

The  proceeds  from  the  movie 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  which  the  Hood 
and  Tassel  sponsored  on  April  23, 
will  go  toward  their  Scholarship  and 
Loan  Fund. 

Nancy  Means  upon  returning  to 
school  from  her  Spring  vacation  ala 
honeymoon  has  found  housekeeping 
Grandma's  fascinating.  Nancy  boasts 
that  Don  has  had  an  appetizer  and 
dessert  with  every  dinner  and  he 
doesn't  even  have  to  leave  a  tip.  "The 
other  night  we  had  chocolate  pud- 
ding," said  Nancy,  "it  was  delicious." 

"What?"  said  Janie  Field,  "no 
lumps?  " 

"Silly  girl!"   I   just  put  it  through 
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LE    FIN by  Nancy  McDonald,  '48 


If  God  had  been  looking  down  from  heaven  that 
night  He  would  have  seen  moonlight  on  the  tall  trees 
making  them  look  like  a  million  gilded  black  plumes 
secured  on  gently  rolling  hills.  The  narrow  strip  of 
twisting  river  which  parted  the  feathery  mass  looked 
like  flowing  mercury  in  the  silver 
light.  Far  off  on  the  curved  horizon, 
centered  in  a  tiny  clearing,  he  would 
have  seen  a  flickering  orange  fire 
glow  against  the  night  sky.  He  would 
have  seen  these  things — if  He  had 
looked  down. 

Beneath  the  trees  it  was  very  dark 
except  for  lacy  patches  of  brightness 
on  the  forest  floor  where  moonlight 
had  found  an  opening  in  the  leafy 
Nancy  McDonald  branches  high  above.  The  trees  them- 
selves were  gigantic  and  set  far  apart.  Their  oversized 
roots  stuck  out  of  the  ground  in  places,  gnarled  and 
twisted,  like  big  claws  clutching  at  the  earth  for  moisture. 
Their  jagged  bark  was  thick  and  black. 

The  ground  below  was  smooth  and  unmarred  by 
blades  of  grass,  a  bush,  or  even  the  tiniest  of  flowers. 
Only  scattered  piles  of  rotting  leaves  which  had  fallen  a 
year,  perhaps  two  years  before,  scarred  the  smooth  black 
earth. 

The  forest  was  completely  without  sound.  There  were 
no  small  animals  to  make  scampering  noises  in  the  dry 
leaves,  no  bird  to  pierce  the  night's  quiet  with  a  shrill 
cry.  The  leaves  on  the  high  branches  did  not  even  twitch 
together  in  a  swishing  sound  for  there  was  no  breeze. 
Even  the  river  water  seemed  motionless  as  it  carried  its 
silver-crested  burden  to  the  sea.  The  air,  caught  beneath 
the  canopy  of  foliage  between  earth  and  sky,  was  sluggish 
and  thick  with  moisture. 

Then  it  came — the  soft  slapping  sound  of  the  man's 
sandals  on  the  hard-packed  soil.  It  was  like  the  rhythmic 
beating  of  a  mighty  drum,  this  softest  of  noises,  in  the 
stillness.  He  was  big — a  man  of  tremendous  stature  and 
powerful  build.  The  sandals  were  strapped  to  his  feet 
with  crudely-cut  thongs  of  leather  which  wound  over 
his  instep  and  up  around  his  ankles.  His  legs  were  hairy 
and  wide  with  muscle.  The  furry  hide  which  clothed  his 
body  hung  from  his  broad  shoulders  in  loose  folds  which 
were  worn  and  matted  with  food  which  he  had  long 
since  spilled  on  his  garment.  In  one  big  hand  he  carried 
a  heavy  club  fashioned  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  His 
other  hand  steadied  the  weight  of  a  dead  boar  which  he 
balanced  on  his  right  shoulder  as  he  walked  along.  The 
boar's  head,  resting  on  the  man's  chest,  was  ugly,  bloody, 
and  studded  with  two  white  fangs  which  jutted  from  its 
mouth  into  hairy  nostrils. 

The  man  held  his  head  high,  as  if  some  learned  an- 
cestor had  passed  on  to  him  the  hereditary  trait  of  carry- 
ing it  so,  the  reason  for  which  had  long  since  been  for- 
gotten by  him.  His  jaw  was  strong  and  yet  not  big,  and 
his  mouth  was  thin  and  handsome  in  his  lean  face.  Above 
it,  his  nose  was  straight  and  well-formed.     Shaggy  blond 


brows  drooped  over  his  blue  eyes,  and  from  the  top  of  his 
head  long  hanks  of  yellow  hair  hung  nearly  to  his  waist. 
His  skin  was  white. 

The  weight  on  his  shoulder  was  uncomfortable  and 
he  flexed  the  muscles  in  his  upper  arm  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  his  body.  The  animal's  blood  which  had  oozed 
out  of  its  wounds  and  clotted  on  its  bearer's  back  and 
on  his  neck  and  chest  felt  cold  on  the  skin  and  it  smelled 
faintly  spoiled  and  rotten.  He  had  carried  the  boar  a  long 
way. 

Seven  days  before  Tor  had  left  the  clearing  in  the 
forest  where  the  people  lived — his  woman  and  others 
like  her,  who  were  frail  and  always  sick  and  whining,  the 
children  with  skinny  legs  and  red  sores  on  their  faces, 
the  other  men  who  had  no  muscles  in  their  bodies,  and 
the  chief,  who  had  been  strong  once,  but  who  now  cov- 
ered the  sagging  flesh  on  his  arms  with  animal  skins  so 
that  the  men  could  not  see  that  he  was  growing  weak  in 
old  age.  They  had  been  hungry,  all  of  the  people  except 
the  chief  and  him.  They  had  been  hungry  long  before 
Tor  had  wanted  food.  He  remembered  how  the  food  had 
dwindled  and  how  there  was  less  and  less  of  it  in  the  big 
pot  for  the  others  after  the  chief  and  then  he  had  eaten 
all  that  they  could  He,  Tor,  was  second-strongest  of  all 
who  watched  the  chief  tear  and  gnaw  at  the  food  and  so 
he  was  permitted  to  eat  all  that  he  could  hold  in  his 
body  and  then  to  leave  the  others,  time  and  time  again, 
to  scramble  over  the  remains,  while  he  waddled  away  to 
sleep  in  the  sun,  belching. 

One  day  all  of  the  food  was  gone — and  the  chief  had 
commanded  him  to  go  out  into  the  endless  forests  and 
bring  meat  back  to  his  people. 

"This  I  have  done,"  Tor  thought,  "I  am  stronger  than 
any  of  them!"  The  thought  was  new  to  him  and  pleas- 
ing. He  stopped  abruptly  and  a  wide  smile  crossed  his 
face.  Standing  there  beneath  the  giant  trees,  the  moon- 
light falling  on  his  head  softened  the  coarse  stringy  look 
of  his  long  hair  and  shimmered  on  its  blond  surface  for 
a  moment  until  he  slung  the  boar  to  his  other  shoulder 
and  stalked  off  again  into  the  darkness. 

"I  am  the  strongest,  I  am  the  strongest."  The  words 
hammered  at  his  brain.  "I  am  stronger  than  the  chief!" 
The  chief.  For  a  long  time  Tor  had  resented  that  aging 
man  who  ate  before  he  did,  who  sat  in  his  hut  and  com- 
manded the  others.  He  could  see  the  chief's  withered 
face,  hollow-cheeked  and  flabby,  his  thin  gray  hair,  his 
yellowed  teeth.  Always  he  sat  in  his  hut  with  warm  furs 
on  the  floors  and  a  fire  before  him.  Tor  could  see  him 
sitting  there  with  his  bony  fingers,  greasy  from  food, 
fondling  the  shiny  tube  which  hung  around  his  neck  on 
a  chain,  and  bumped  against  his  protruding  ribs  when  he 
twisted  his  body  in  any  movement.  How  many  times  Tor 
had  wanted  to  touch  the  thing,  to  feel  it  cold  in  his 
fingers  and  see  it  glisten  in  the  firelight  hanging  from  his 
own  neck! 

The  trinket  was  a  symbol  of  power.  Tor  knew  so 
well  the  story  of  its  origin.  He  could  remember  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  and  there  were  many  strong  men  with 
the  people.  Clearly  he  recalled  the  night  when  he  had 
crept  from  his  mother's  bed  to  hide  in  the  shadows  of 
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the  huts  and  to  watch  the  long  tongues  of  flame  leaping 
towards  the  sky  from  a  great  bonfire  and  the  silent  fig- 
ures of  many  big  men  seated  around  it.  Suddenly  the 
chief  had  stood  up  to  stare  at  the  sky.  Moonlight  made 
his  face  a  ghastly  white  and  he  looked  so  frightening 
that  Tor  almost  ran  back  to  the  warmth  and  safety  of  his 
bed.  Then  the  boy  saw  it  for  the  first  time — the  shining 
cylinder  which  reflected  silver  light  from  the  sky  and 
golden  light  from  the  flames.  It  was  the  most  marvel- 
ous thing  Tor  had  ever  seen.  The  chief  was  holding  it 
in  front  of  him  for  all  of  the  men  to  see — he  was  strong 
then  with  a  wide  chest  and  sinewy  arms — and  he  was 
explaining  to  them  that  the  thing  was  made  by  the  oldest 
people  who  ever  lived,  so  many  years  ago.  Through  the 
ages  the  thing  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  man. 
The  chief  said  that  he  knew  not  why  the  thing  com- 
manded power,  but  that  his  father  and  his  father  before 
him  had  told  him  that  it  did.  "We  must  worship  this 
thing,"  the  chief  said.  All  of  the  men  had  grunted  ap- 
proval and  then  had  fallen  on  their  knees  before  the  chief 
who  held  the  shining  object  high  above  his  head. 

Tor's  tramp  through  the  forest  was  halted  when  he 
came  to  the  river  with  its  murky,  seemingly-stagnant 
water.  A  great  tree,  which  had  fallen  from  one  bank  to 
the  opposite  shore,  served  as  a  bridge  for  him.  He  low- 
ered the  heavy  animal  on  his  back  to  the  ground  and, 
clutching  at  its  hairy  body  with  one  hand,  he  began  to 


crawl  across  the  rough  span  dragging  the  boar  behind 
him. 

"I  remember  that  other  river,"  Tor  thought.  "The  one 
so  wide  that  I  could  hardly  see  across  it."  They  had 
taken  him  with  them,  once,  the  chief  and  the  men,  on  a 
great  journey  when  Tor's  body  was  tall  but  still  very 
thin  with  adolescence.  The  first  time  that  they  had  seen 
the  river,  they  were  standing  on  a  hill,  looking  out  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  water  twinkling  like  a  billion  flames 
in  the  bright  morning  sunlight.  Far,  far  beyond  the 
glistening  water  they  had  seen  the  vague  greyish  mounds 
which  meant  that  there  was  land  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  river.  It  was  beautiful,  all  of  it,  the  greenness 
around  them,  the  river,  and  the  grey  hills  dissolving  into 
bright  sky  and  billowing  white  clouds.  Tor  had  wanted 
to  laugh  loudly  over  the  sound  of  water  slapping  at  the 
river's  banks  or  even  to  cry  as  he  remembered  having 
done  when  he  was  very  small.  He  looked  at  the  chief 
and  at  the  men,  wondering  if  they  felt  as  he  did.  They 
were  digging  into  leather  bags  for  food.  The  chief  threw 
a  hunk  of  meat  to  Tor.  Finally  the  boy  sat  down  and 
chewed  on  it,  glancing  sideways  at  the  river.  The  meat 
was  tasteless  and  dry — it  was  not  good. 

For  days  they  followed  the  river  until  it  was  no  wider 
than  the  river  Tor  was  crossing  now.     One  afternoon  it 
had  rained  hard  until  Tor's  body  was  wet  and  shivering 
continued  on  page  15 
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ON  THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  THE  STREET    by  Lula  Copetas,  '46 


The  oncoming  dusk  faded  the  gold 
painted  letters  above  the  door  to  the 
bar  as  Larry  wearily  pushed  open 
the  door  and  trudged  to  one  of  the 
tables.  In  the  back  of  the  room  there 
was  a  colorful  juke  box  which  blared 
forth  a  nostalgic  tune  .  .  .  nostalgic 
to  Larry.  It  was  an  old  song  revived 
to  suit  the  public  for  want  of  some- 
thing better. 

The  bar  ran  the  length  of  the 
room  and  running  along  with  it  was 
the  foot  rail,  the  only  object  that 
seemed  polished  and  taken  care  of. 
Larry  put  down  his  cap,  extend- 
ed his  legs  full  length  under  the  ta- 
ble which  was  covered  with  a  worn 
out  oil  cloth,  and  propped  his  chin 
with  one  hand.  He  was  thinking.  His 
thoughts  were  clouded  like  the  smoke 
tinged  air  that  surrounded  him  and 
his  vision  was  poor.  He  stared 
bleary-eyed  at  the  low  volted  lamp 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  He  waited 
a  few  minutes  and  then  shifted  his 
position  until  he  faced  the  juke  box 
and  the  other  end  of  the  room  where 
a  group  of  fellows  and  a  girl  were 
talking  very  loudly.  The  men  were 
leaning  against  the  bar  turned  side- 
ways to  face  the  girl.  The  girl,  whose 
back  was  to  Larry,  broke  out  in  a 
shrill  laugh  every  few  minutes  un- 
til her  whole  body  shook  and  her 
dark  hair  glistened  and  moved  in 
rhythm  with  her  body.  She  was  clad 
in  a  cheap  floral  rayon  dress  which 
fitted  very  tightly  to  display  her  slim 
hips  and  shapely  body. 

Larry  watched  her  for  a  minute 
and  then  turned  around  to  face  the 
door  again.  It  was  growing  dark 
rapidly  outside,  and  Larry  could  see 
through  the  window,  on  which  there 
was  a  semicircle  of  gold  letters  peo- 
ple who  were  probably  hurrying 
home  for  dinner.  He  stood  up,  bought 
a  bottle  of  beer  at  the  bar,  watched 
his  coin  spin  across  the  bar  toward 
the  bartender,  and  then  sat  down 
again.  Another  tune  was  playing 
now.  This  one  was  very  loud  and 
discordant.  He  was  irritated  but  he 
withheld  his  irritation;  .he  was  tir- 
ed; he  was  sleepy;  and  he  was  con- 
quered. 

Because  of  the  blaring  of  the  juke 
box  he  did  not  notice  that  the  small 
group  of  men  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  had  disappeared  and  that  the 
girl  just  stood  there  alone,  leaning 
back  against  the  bar  supported  by 
her  elbows,  and  surveying  him.  The 
dimly  lit  room  was  empty  except 
for  Larry,  the  bartender,  and  the 
girl.  Larry  started   to  pour   out  his 


beer  into  the  glass  with  slow  jerky 
motions.  The  foam  was  thick  and 
heavy  and  surged  upward.  It  had  al- 
most reached  the  top  of  the  glass 
when  suddenly  his  elbow  was  shoved 
and  the  beer  was  spilling  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  .  .  .," 
Larry  shouted  and  shoved  his  chair 
back  to  avoid  getting  any  beer  on  his 
blue  denim  trousers  and  lumber 
jacket.  However,  he  did  not  finish 
his  sentence  because  when  he  look- 
ed up,  there  was  the  girl  standing 
before  him  and  staring  down  at  him, 
her  brown  eyes  peering  through  him, 
her  hand  on  her  hip,  and  the  other 
holding  a  newly  lighted  cigarette.  To 
Larry,  the  cigarette  was  very  white 
in  contrast  to  the  darkness  and  drab- 
ness  of  the  room. 

As  Larry  caught  the  girl's  stare, 
the  record  stopped  and  there  was  a 
dead  silence.  The  girl  puffed  on  her 
cigarette  and  said,  "Hello,  Larry. 
When  did  you  get  back?" 

"Well  .  .  .  hello,  Billy,"  Larry 
said  slowly.  He  moved  his  chair  to 
one  side  to  survey  the  girl.  Her  hair 
was  black  and  wavy  and  fell  coarse- 
ly around  her  shoulders.  Her  slender 
body  stood  straight  and  tall,  and  her 
fingers  were  tipped  with  long  claw- 
like fingernails.  Larry  squinted  to 
see  her  face  a  little  more  clearly. 

"Your  face  hasn't  changed  much, 
Billy,"  Larry  said.  The  girl  smiled 
faintly.  Her  soft  brown  eyes  narrow- 
ed and  her  nostrils  flared. 

"What     do     you     expect,     Larry?''' 


Billy  asked  and  puffed  on  her  cigar- 
ette again. 

"Nothing  more  than  this,"  Larry 
said.  "Is  it  always  this  dead  around 
here  at  this  time?" 

"The  customers  must  have  thought 
you  were  coming  so  they  stayed 
away,"  she  said.  But  the  smile  was 
still  on  her  face. 

"Yea,  I  guess  you're  right,"  he 
said.  "I  always  did  have  a  tendency 
to  drive  people  away  didn't  I?" 

Billy  seemed  to  be  looking  out 
of  the  front  window  and  far  beyond 
it.  It  had  grown  very  dark  out  by 
now  and  the  side  street  on  which  the 
bar  room  was  located  had  no  pass- 
ers by.  There  was  a  rickety  lamp 
post  outside  the  door  to  the  bar 
which  lit  a  radius  of  ten  feet  and  no 
more.  All  the  other  shops  were  clos- 
ed on  the  street  and  only  the  bar 
gave  forth  a  faint  light.  The  sky  was 
heavy  with  clouds  and  threatened 
rain  later  in  the  evening.  Billy  just 
stared  blankly  and  said,  "Hey,  Larry, 
remember  when  we  were  going  to- 
gether  .    .    .   you  and  me?" 

Larry  looked  up  at  her  and  re- 
membered. He  remembered  her  silly 
giggle  on  their  dates  when  they  were 
going  together  after  they  had  finish- 
ed high  school.  He  worked  in  the 
steel  mills  and  was  making  a  good 
wage,  and  Billy  helped  her  mother 
at  home  until  she  found  a  good  job. 
Larry  worked  hard  for  his  living  and 
for  his  family.  Billy  was  a  wonder- 
ful person  to  turn  to  in  a  moment 
of  despair. 

"Yea,  I  remember,"  Larry  said. 
Billy    stamped    her   cigarette   out   on 
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the  floor,  crushing  it  with  her  foot 
which  was  clad  in  a  scanty  sandal. 
She  stood  there  looking  down  at  Lar- 
ry, still  crushing  the  cigarette,  mov- 
ing her  legs  back  and  forth  rhy- 
thmically over  the  shreds  of  tobacco. 
Billy  reached  over  and  took  the  pack 
of  cigarettes  out  of  Larry's  shirt 
pocket.  She  felt  his  strong  chest  mus- 
cles and  drew  away  suddenly.  Then 
she  took  out  a  cigarette  and  placed 
it  between  her  lips. 

"I  suppose  you're  waiting  for  a 
light?"  Larry   asked. 

"Why  not?"  she  said  smiling 
again. 

Larry  searched  for  a  match  in  his 
pocket  and  found  an  old  kitchen 
match  there.  He  drew  up  his  long  leg 
and  struck  the  match  on  the  sole  of 
his  shoe.  The  match  flared  up  and 
for  an  instant  was  the  brightest 
light  in  the  dismal  room.  He  cup- 
ped it  with  his  hands  and  directed  it 
to  Billy's  cigarette.  When  she  bent 
over  Larry  could  see  the  reflection 
of  two  matches  in  her  eyes  as  she 
stared  at  him  while  he  lit  her  cigar- 
ette. He  also  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
heavily  make  up  with  mascara,  and 
her  eyebrows  were  plucked  thin  and 
arched. 

Exhaling  a  thin  cloud  of  smoke 
she  repeated,  "I  said,  Larry,  do  you 
remember  when  we  were  going  to- 
gether?" 

Larry  repeated,  "Yea,  I  remember,  I 
said.  What  else  do  you  want  me  to 
say?  That  I  enjoyed  it?"  Larry  re- 
membered those  days  long  ago  when 
he  used  to  call  for  Billy.  Somehow 
through  the  heavy  odor  of  beer,  he 
could  smell  an  apple  pie,  cooling. 
Billy's  mother  was  short,  round,  and 
always  jolly.  She  liked  Larry  and 
often  gave  him  whole  pies  or  cakes 
to  take  home.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago  he  thought. 

"Sure,  I  want  you  to  say  you  en- 
joyed it.  After  all,  Larry,  we  were 
young  and  innocent,"  Billy  said. 
The  smoke  from  her  cigarette  was 
irritating  his  throat. 

"Yea,"  Larry  said,  "we  were  young 
and  innocent."  Then  he  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed,  and  said,  "Boy, 
have  you  changed!" 

Billy's  eyes  narrowed  and  her 
mouth  closed  tightly  as  she  gritted 
her  teeth.  Her  right  hand  swung  up 
with  vehemence  and  slapped  Harry 
full  across  the  face.  Larry's  eyes 
opened  very  wide  as  if  he  had  just 
been  drenched  with  water  and  star- 
ed at  her  for  a  second.  Then  he  stood 
up  suddenly,  grabbed  her  right  hand 
in  his  fist,  and  exerted  all  his 
strength  on  it. 


"Why  you  dirty  tramp,"  Larry 
said  under  his  breath.  "I'll  crush 
every  bone  in  this  hand."  Billy  knew 
Larry  could  kill  her  if  he  wanted. 
She  started  to  scream  and  the  bar- 
tender leaned  over  the  bar  to  see 
what  the  matter  was. 

"Hey,  you,  let  that  dame  alone, 
and  you,  Billy,  don't  go  starting  any 
riots  around  here.  Things  is  bad 
enough."  The  bartender  disappeared 
in  the  back  room  beyond  the  juke 
box.  Larry  dropped  Billy's  hand  with 
force,  sat  down,  and  drank  his  foam- 
less  beer  all  at  once.  Billy's  hand  was 
red  and  bruised.  She  tried  to  flex  it 
and  massage  it  with  the  other  which 
still  held  a  cigarette.  Larry  looked 
up  and  laughed.  Then  he  just  looked 


at  her. 

"Next  time  I'll  kill  you,"  he  said 
seriously. 

Billy  stamped  out  her  cigarette 
again  and  continued  to  rub  her  hand. 
Suddenly  she  put  her  arm  around 
Larry's   neck. 

"Ah,  come  on,  Larry,  let's  not 
fight.  We  were  good  friends  once. 
Why  not  again?" 

"I  want  another  beer,"  Larry  said 
loudly.  "Get  me  another  beer."  Billy 
moved  reluctantly  but  got  him  an- 
other beer. 

"Don't  try  spilling  this  one,"  he 
said.  Billy  pulled  a  chair  up  close 
to  him  and  sat  there  circling  one  arm 
around  his. 

"Come   on,    baby,"    she   said,    "We 
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can  still  be  friends.'' 

Larry  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
"Who  are  you  trying  to  fool?  After 
the  first  time  you  jilted  me?"  He  be- 
gan to  laugh  and  then  drank  half  of 
his  beer. 

"Now,  Larry,  let  Dygones  be  by- 
gones," she  said  moving  closer  to 
him. 

Larry  was  not  laughing  when  he 
looked  at  her  this  time.  He  was 
remembering  again  the  old  Billy  and 
how  much  he  had  liked  her. 

"When  did  you  start  to  work  in 
this  joint?"  he  asked.  '"Of  course  you 
are  working  here,  aren't  you?  Or 
are   you   just   jilting   other   suckers?" 

"Oh,  I  started  some  time  ago." 

"When  did  you  quit  your  dance 
hall  job?" 

"Just  before  I  got  this  one." 

"That's  a  bright  answer,"   he  said 

bursing  out  in  laughter  a^ain. 

That  was  a  stupid  answer  to  give, 

of  course,  Billy  thought,   but  it  was 

the    truth.    She    couldn't    remember 

when  she  started  this  job. 

"How  do  you  like  this  job?  Easy 
dough,  eh?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "easy  dough." 
Then  continued,  "When  did  you  get 
back,  Larry?" 

Larry  looked  across  the  table  at 
the  blank  wall  and  said,  "Two 
months  ago."  He  drank  the  rest  of 
his  beer. 

"Now  baby,  two  months  ago,  and 
I  haven't  seen  you?  Where  have  you 
been  keeping  yourself?" 

"If  I  told  you,  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me." 

"Now,  come  on,  Larry,  you  know 
you  can  talk  to  Billy." 

"I  was  looking  for  a  job,"  he  said 
bluntly. 

Billy  snickered  and  then  laughed, 
"You?  You,  looking  for  a  job?" 

Larry  tore  away  from  her  hold 
knocking  the  chair  over,  and  shout- 
ed, "You  laugh  at  me  and  I'll  kill 
you.  So  help  me  I'll  kill  you!"  Billy 
stopped  laughing,  and  put  her  hands 
to  her  mouth.  She  watched  him  go 
to  the  bar  where  the  bartender  had 
returned,  and  buy  another  beer.  He 
returned  and  sat  down  across  from 
her.  This  time  he  drank  from  the 
bottle. 

Billy  gained  courage  and  spoke 
again,  "Aren't  you  going  back  to  the 
steel  mills?  They  need  strong  men 
like  you,  and  'besides  the  government 
promised  veterans  their  old  jobs." 

Larry  smacked  his  lips  after  a  few 
swallows  and  said,"  Tried  to  go  back. 
They  have  too  many  on  the  list  now." 


He  continued  to  drink.  Billy  saw  his 
tired  eyes  and  moved  around  the  ta- 
ble close  to  him  again. 

"Oh.  Larry,  forget  about  a  job 
now.  Let's  be  friends  again  and  have 
a  good  time  like  we  used  to."  Her 
breath  was  hot  on  his  cheek  and 
smelled  of  cigarettes.  Larry  turned 
to  her.  His  breath  was  heavy  with 
beer  and  his  eyes  were  blinking. 
"You  ask  me  to  forget  about  the 
job?"  he  asked. 

"Sure.  Come  on,  baby,  I'll  play  our 
old  song  again.  They've  revived  it. 
We'll  dance  a  little  and  then  go  out 
and  celebrate."  Billy  swaggered  to 
the  juke  box  and  inserted  a  few 
nickels.  It  was  the  same  tune  that 
was  playing  when  he  entered.  She 
came  over  to  Larry  and  started  to 
pull  him  by  the  arm. 

"We'll  think  about  the  job  tomor- 
row, honey  baby." 

Larry  jerked  his  arm  forcefully 
away  from  her. 


"Listen,  you  tramp,"  he  shouted 
hoarsely,  "sure,  you  can  forget  about 
a  job  easy  'cause  you're  just  a  com- 
mon black  girl,  and  can  dance  in 
any  old  honky  tonk  until  some  sucker 
marries   you." 

He  stood  up  and  finished  his  bot- 
tle of  beer.  He  put  down  the  bottle 
with  such  force  that  he  broke  it  on 
the  table.  The  music  was  loud  and 
blaring  and  made  the  room  turn 
like  a  record. 

"You're  no  good  anyway,"  Billy 
screamed  over  the  music.  "And  you'll 
never  find  a  job.  I  hope  that  you 
never  find  a  job.  Who  would  ever 
want  a  dirty  black  nigger  like  you?" 

Larry  put  on  his  cap  over  his 
wooley  hair  and  stalked  out  of  the 
bar  room  leaving  Billy  and  the  juke 
box  screaming.  As  he  strode  down 
the  dark  street,  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  he  could  still  hear  strains 
of  the  record  playing  in  the  juke 
box.  "On  The  Sunny  Side  of  the 
Street."  It  started  to  rain. 
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The  Evil  Sun 

continued  from  page  7 

Her  dismal  room  rated  another  sigh.  It  wasn't  as 
big  as  her  bathroom  at  home  and  there  was  no  door. 
No  door!  Screaming,  swearing,  hysterical  laughter 
floated  in  without  regard  to  her  wish  for  solitude.  They 
had  wanted  her  to  visit  with  those  insane  creatures. 
Insane  creatures  who  chatted  away  at  empty  chairs. 
Insane  creatures  who  tore  off  their  clothes  and  raced 
around  nude  until  an  attendant  put  them  in  seclusion. 
Insane  creatures  who  stood  in  one  fixed  position  for 
hours  not  moving  a  single  muscle.     Never! 

But  how  much  longer  could  she  hold  out?  For  three 
days  now  she  had  refused  food.  They  had  tried  various 
methods  of  feeding  her  after  the  first  day.  It  had  been 
easy  to  jerk  the  intravenous  needle  out  of  the  vein,  but 
not  quite  so  easy  to  vomit  the  food  they  had  passed  into 
her  stomach  through  a  tube.  Soon  the  doctor  would 
have  to  see  her.    He  had  to  see  her. 

The  sun  glared  through  the  curtainless  window  and 
cast  the  bars  on  the  ceiling,  on  the  floor,  on  the  wall,  and 
on  the  lonely  bed.  The  bars!  Why  did  the  sun  have  to 
shine?  Wherever  she  looked  she  saw  bars.  Now  even 
when  she  closed  her  eyes  she  could  feel  the  bars  in  her 
mind.    Kathy  flopped  over  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

"Miss  Boyd,  you  know  you're  not  supposed  to  sleep 
during  the  day."  That  was  the  tactful  way  the  nurse 
said,  "Get  your  nose  out  of  that  pillow.  Suffocation  is  an 
old  game." 

"And  besides,  Dr.  Davidson  is  here  to  see  you." 

"It's  about  time."  Defiantly  Kathy  raised  herself  on 
one   elbow.      The   room   swirled    around,    finally    settled, 


and  Kathy  sat  up.  Dr.  Davidson  filled  the  doorway.  The 
bars  made  sections  of  his  white  uniform. 

His  voice  droned,  "Well,  Kathy.  What  do  you  have  to 
say  for  your  behavior?" 

He  sauntered  toward  the  bed.  The  bars  closed  in. 
He  came  nearer.  The  bars  divided  his  face.  His  eyes — 
the  bars  were  in  his  eyes!  Kathy's  cold  hands  clutched 
her  throat.  If  she  opened  her  mouth,  she  would  scream. 
He  would  think  she  was  like  other  patients.  Her  eyes 
stared  at  him  horrified. 

"Come  now,  Kathy.  They  said  you  wanted  to  see 
me.    What's  the  trouble  here?" 

"Bars  ..."  Kathy  muttered  the  word. 

"Oh,  don't  let  them  bother  you,  Kathy.  They're  to 
protect  you.  I'll  tell  you  what.  I'll  go  check  on  my 
other  patients  and  stop  on  my  way  back.  Then  we  can 
have  a  nice  long  chat." 

The  bars  moved  with  him  to  the  door.  Why  didn't 
they  go  out  with  him?  Why  did  they  have  to  stay  in 
her  room?  Now  that  he  was  gone  they  taunted  her.  She 
hadn't  been  able  to  talk  because  of  the  bars.  The  bars! 
The  bars!! 

She  grabbed  the  pillow  and  threw  it  at  the  bars  on 
the  ceiling.  She  stamped  at  the  bars  on  the  floor.  She 
pounced  at  the  bars  on  the  wall.  She  dug  the  bars  on 
the  bed  but  only  feathers  came  out.  Turn  the  bed  over. 
The  bottom  had  bars.  The  window.  Get  rid  of  the  bars 
on  the  window.  The  caster  from  the  bed.  Smash  the 
window!     Smash  the  bars!     Smash  the  sun. 

Anything.  Anything.  Only  take  the  bars  away.  Take 
the  bars  away.     Take  the  bars  away. 


Prater  Violet 

continued  from  page  6 

to  leave  for  home  immediately.  Their 
materialistic  souls  undisturbed,  the 
high  priest  bulldogs  of  Imperial  Bull- 
dogs stay  him  by  indirect,  ingenuous 
methods,  over-riding  opposition  by 
refusing  to  recognize  it.  Finally 
"Prater  Violet",  the  movie  and  the 
book,  comes  to  a  necessarily  anti- 
climactic  end.  Bergmann  accepts  a 
job  in  Hollywood  so  that  he  may 
take  his  family  there.  The  outcome 
of  this  move,  the  inevitable  further 
prostitution  of  his  talent  and  the 
further  disillusion  brought  about  by 
his  contact  with  the  insidious  genre 
of  American  movie  mogul,  is  left  to 
the  reader's  imagination.  As  for 
Isherwood,  he  drops  back  into  the 
life  from  which  he  was  so  rudely 
snatched,  a  bit  wiser  perhaps,  a  bit 
less  believing,  but  essentially  un- 
changed. 

This  is  the  story,  seemingly  su- 
perficial but  tightly  packed  with 
meaning.  Isherwood  is  a  man  who 
by  his  very  directness  achieves  a  pro- 
fundity of  thought  which  might  not 


toe  possible  with  less  bold  methods. 
Politically  he  is  a  liberal,  concerned 
with  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  society.  Bergmann  is  the  proto- 
type of  the  politically  conscious  man 
who  is  still  not  a  political  man  and 
is  thus  faced  with  the  frustrations  of 
thinking  without  doing.  This  alone 
would  provide  an  ample  thesis,  but 
Isherwood  must  go  further.  On  its 
highest  level  of  meaning  this  is  a 
novel  of  man's  relationship  to  him- 
self— an  assertion  that  life  is  sup- 
ported or  justified  not  by  moral 
values  but  by  human  affection. 

The  word  "human"  is  very  import- 
ant, for  Isherwood  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  people  and  is  capable  of 
making  his  characters  live  in  a  few 
sentences.  Even  at  his  most  satiric  mo- 
ment he  doesn't  despise  the  superficial 
egotists  of  the  world  of  collapsible 
stage  sets  and  cutting  room  art.  He 
exposes  them,  exposes  their  vanities 
and  pretentions,  their  fears  and  ab- 
surdities. In  contrast  with  Berg- 
man they  emerge  weak  and  shallow, 
stupid  in  an  outmoded  tradition  of 
pragmatic  rationalism. 

This   is   not  a   cruel   exposure,   but 


a  comprehending  one.  For  Isherwood 
recognizes  his  own  essential  egotism 
and  can  thus  understand  while  he 
ridicules,  pity  the  chaotic  soul  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  tearing  away  its 
protective  coverings.  Despite  his  cas- 
ual literary  style  he  conveys  a  sense 
of  warmth  to  the  reader  that  is  high- 
lighted by  moments  of  intense  feel- 
ing. 

If  read  only  for  plot,  Prater  Violet 
is  a  charming  story.  If  read  for  ideas 
it  is  a  deeply  stimulating  one.  But  if 
read  with  an  earnest  desire  to  un- 
derstand it  will  reward  the  reader 
with  a  deeper  insight  into  not  only 
the  characters  in  the  story,  but  into 
himself.  For  there  is  much  of  every- 
one of  us  in  the  callous  producer,  in 
the  self-centered  actress,  in  all  the 
unaware  nonentities  of  the  British 
film  world.  One  must  guard  against 
this  unseeing  side  of  our  natures. 
For  now,  as  in  1935,  forces  are  again 
at  work  to  disrupt  the  hard  fought 
for  peace.  We  must  not  become  so 
engrossed  in  our  personal  Prater  Vio- 
lets that  we  forget  to  fight  those 
forces  which  threaten  to  shatter  all 
the  Prater  Violets  in  the  universe. 
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Le  Fin 

continued  from  page  10 
with  cold.  How  he  wanted  to  stop  to  find  shelter  be- 
neath the  trees!  But  he  could  not  suggest  this  to  those 
bent  figures  in  front  of  him,  barely  discernible  in  the 
driving  sleet-like  rain.  It  was  growing  dark  and  the 
pellets  of  rain  were  tiny  needles  jabbing  at  Tor's  bare 
face  and  arms  and  legs.  "Even  the  trees  for  shelter  be- 
come farther  and  farther  apart!"  Tor  grumbled  to  him- 
self. Finally  there  were  no  trees  at  all  and  the  rain 
tore  at  his  body  in  sweeping  gusts.  The  ground  was  no 
longer  smooth,  but  rough  and  covered  with  big  holes  and 
jagged  rocks.     Suddenly  the  boy  heard  the  chief's  voice. 

"We  are  here!"  he  shouted.  Tor  looked  up  Never  in 
his  life  had  he  seen  anything  like  what  lay  before  his 
eyes.  As  far  as  he  could  see  there  were  great  mounds  of 
stones  piled  on  top  of  each  other  like  a  thousand  shrines 
to  gods.  And  twisted,  grotesquely-shaped  hunks  of  metal 
like  demon  figures  in  hideous  dreams,  were  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  for  miles  and  miles  across  the  flat  plain. 
There  were  bits  of  clear  rock  on  the  ground  which  looked 
like  odd-sized  pieces  of  colored  ice  and  some  of  the 
holes  in  the  earth  were  taller  than  he  was.  Tor  was 
amazed  and  he  stared  at  the  strange  things  before  him. 
Finally  he  looked  at  the  chief.  The  big  man  was  holding 
the  shining  cylinder  hanging  around  his  neck  high  for 
the  others  to  see.  All  around  him  the  men  were  falling 
to  their  knees,  their  heads  bowed.  Tor  did  as  they  were 
doing.  Then  the  chief  spoke  again.  "From  this  place," 
he  said,  twisting  the  thing  about  his  neck,  "From  this 
place  our  power  came!" 

Tor  was  across  the  river  now  and  plodding  along 
again  beneath  the  trees  with  the  boar  on  his  back  It 
was  heavier  than  ever.  "Why  should  I  do  this  when  I 
am  the  only  strong  one  now?  Yes,  I  am  stronger  than 
the  chief  even.  I  should  be  chief!  The  others  should 
serve  me!"  Tor's  face  grew  slowly  hot  with  anger  and 
he  clenched  his  big  fists.  "I  will  be  chief!  I  will  kill  that 
old  man  and  be  head  of  the  people.  I  will  wear  the 
symbol  of  power  on  my  neck  and  watch  it  glisten  in  the 
firelight  all  the  rest  of  my  life!" 

The  idea  was  like  a  hungry  monster  eating  at  Tor's 
brain,  destroying  any  particle  of  kindness  or  love  which 
had  ever  lodged  itself  there.  He  started  to  run  but  the 
weight  on  his  back  slowed  his  pace.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  raised  his  arms,  and  in  one  tremendous  move- 
ment, threw  the  animal  to  the  ground  with  a  thud  which 
seemed  to  make  the  earth  quiver.  "I  will  be  chief!"  he 
shouted,  breaking  into  a  run. 


He  was  a  terrible  figure  emerging  from  the  darkness 
into  the  firelight.  His  eyes  were  wide  and  staring  and 
his  long  hair  stuck  out  like  horns  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
"I  will  kill  him,"  he  growled,  gritting  his  teeth.  The 
women  warming  themselves  at  the  fire  scampered  away 
at  the  sight  of  him  and  crept  into  the  shadows  to  gather 
their  thin  children  to  their  sides,  trembling  and  watching. 
The  few  men  quickly  followed  them. 

Tor  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  clearing,  facing  the 
chief's  hut.  There  was  a  low  roaring  noise  deep  in  his 
throat  and  little  white  bubbles  covered  his  lips.  Slowly, 
slowly,  he  started  to  walk. 

The  chief  was  surprisingly  light.  His  long  skinny 
arms  clawed  at  the  earth  as  Tor  dragged  him  into  the 
clearing.  The  women  were  whimpering  and  one  of  the 
children  screamed  when  Tor  emerged  from  the  doorway 
of  the  chief's  hut. 

"Tor!    Stop  Tor!    Tor,"  the  old  man  pleaded. 

"I  will  be  chief!"  Tor  bellowed.  His  fingers,  so  strong, 
circled  the  throat  of  his  victim.  Slowly  he  pressed, 
harder,  harder.  Tor  felt  strength  surge  to  his  hands. 
There  was  a  choking  sound  and  then  a  sharp  cracking 
noise  The  chief's  head  fell  back  onto  his  shoulders  and 
his  body  writhed  no  more. 

Tor  clutched  at  the  shiny  cylinder  about  the  old  man's 
neck  and  at  last  slid  the  chain  over  his  own  head.  The 
result  was  as  pleasant  as  he  had  always  known  it  would 
be.  Firelight  danced  on  the  metal  sides  of  the  thing. 
Tor  did  not  hear  one  of  the  women  sobbing. 

Fingering  the  new  treasure,  Tor  slid  his  hands  over 
its  smooth  cool  surface  "Beautiful,  it  is  beautiful!"  he 
thought.  There  were  odd  marks  scratched  on  the  thing's 
side,  but  they  did  not  diminish  its  power  to  shine,  so 
Tor  barely  noticed  them.  His  finger  caught  for  a  mo- 
ment in  some  part  of  the- cylinder  and  he  looked  down 
to  see  what  it  was.  His  long  yellow  hair  stuck  to  his 
sweaty  shoulders  and  his  face  was  grinning  in  childish 
pleasure  as  he  bent  over. 

What  was  this?  A  little  ring  glistening  like  the  rest 
of  the  thing  was  attached  to  one  end  of  it.  It  would  look 
pretty  on  his  finger,  wouldn't  it?  The  symbol  of  power 
about  his  neck  and  the  ring  on  his  finger!  He  would 
indeed  be  chief.    He  would  pull  it  off  and  .   .   . 

There  was  no  explosion — only  a  sheet  of  flame  as  big 
as  the  earth  and  clouds  of  black  smoke  higher  than  a 
million  mountains.  Then  it  was  all  gone — the  lonely 
trees,  the  rivers,  the  lost  people.  The  whole  earth  was 
a  swirling  spitting  mass  of  flame. 
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Campus  Day 
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PCW,  but  when  they  tasted  the  cook- 
ies the  Home  Economics  depart- 
ment made  and  saw  the  modern 
dance  program  later  in  the  Chapel, 
they  knew  they  could  never  leave. 
Then  I  took  oft  the  handcuffs,  and 
still  they  were  there. 

"Say,  aren't  you  going  to  leave?" 
I  asked. 

"There's  only  one  thing  we  want 
to  know." 

"Sure..  What  is  it?  Anything.'"  I 
said  oblingly. 

"When  do  you  study?" 

"My  dear  children,"  I  said  patting 
them  on  the  shoulder.  "That's  the 
marvelous  feature  of  this  college.  We 
don't  study.  Didn't  you  know  that 
all   PCW   girls   have   I.    Q.'s    of    190? 
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can  get  new  lines  and  switch- 
boards into  service — we  hope 
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necessary  Long  Distance  calls. 
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We  feel  that  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  new  curriculum  is  far  more 
important  than  any  comments  we 
could  make.  We,  therefore,  are  print- 
ing in  this  issue  the  new  program, 
comparative  programs  from  other 
colleges,  a  Mentor  Center  explaining 
the  program,  and  student  criticism. 

The  new  program  at  PCW  should 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  state- 
ment of  educational  principles  to  be 
found  on  pp.  21-25  of  the  catalogue. 
This  program,  is  the  result  of  vigor- 
ous and  careful  re-study  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  liberal  arts  college.  It 
should  not  be  assumed  that  this  pro- 
gram is  in  its  final  state  or  that  no 
exceptions  will  be  made  in  the  re- 
quirements. In  fact,  it  is  not  expected 
that  B.S.  candidates  will  complete 
the  program  and  certain  variations 
will  probably  also  be  made  in  the 
case  of  certain  other  candidates.  It 
is,  however,  the  desire  of  the  faculty 
to  make  the  program  as  universally 
applicable  as  is  possible. 

The  new  program  grows  out  of  a 
desire  to  make  graduation  require- 
ments as  explicit  as  is  possible  and 
to  provide  a  common  body  of  knowl- 
edge which  all  may  share.  Slightly 
over  one-half  of  the  program  (65 
credit  hours)  will  be  devoted  to 
courses  which  attempt  to  provide  the 
broadest  possible  background  for  the 
educated  citizen  in  the  modern 
world.     Approximately     one-quarter 


of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  ad- 
vanced work  in  a  special  field  or 
area,  and  approximately  one-quar- 
ter will   be   given   over   to   electives. 

The  required  courses  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  course  (6  hours)  devoted  to 
the  study  of  human  beings,  with 
materials  drawn  from  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  home  eco- 
nomics and   psychology. 

2.  A  two-year  sequence  in  a  study 
of  the  physical  universe  (8  hours 
the  first  year  and  6  hours  the 
second  year).  The  content  for  the 
first  year  will  include  materials 
from  chemistry  and  biology  and 
will  involve  laboratory  work.  The 
content  for  the  second  year  will 
include  materials  from  physics, 
astronomy  and  geology  and  while 
no  regularly  scheduled  laboratory 
period  will  be  included,  occasion- 
al laboratory  work  and  field  trips 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  course. 

3.  A  series  of  courses  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  social  world.  The  first 
year  will  be  a  course  (8  hours)  in 
the  history  of  western  civilization 
down  to  the  immediate  present, 
an  extension  of  an  existing  course. 
The  second  year  will  be  a  course 
(8  hours)  in  the  problems  of  mod- 
ern society  and  will  correlate 
work  in  economics,  sociology  and 
political  science;  this  course  will 
involve  occasional  field  trips  and 
projects.  Another  course  (3  hours) 
will  be  required  in  world  cultures 
with  the  objective  of  providing 
(1)  background  material  for  an 
understanding  of  international  re- 
lations and  (2)  appreciation  for 
the  need  of  world-mindedness. 

4.  Two  courses  in  the  creative  as- 
pects of  man's  existence.  The  first 
will  be  a  course  (6  hours)  in 
music  and  the  arts  to  provide 
both  understanding  of  the  various 
arts  and  some  practical  experi- 
ence in  one  or  more  of  them.  The 
second  will  be  a  course  (6  hours) 
in  great  literary  masterpieces. 

5.  A  course  (6  hours)  in  philosophy 
of  life  to  provide  opportunity  to 
study  certain  religious  and  phi- 
losophical points  of  view  with  the 
object  of  helping  the  student  to 
organize  her  own  religious  and 
ethical  thinking. 

6.  A  course  (4  hours)  in  English 
composition  to  be  correlated  with 
the  course  in  the  history  of  west- 
ern civilization  in  the  freshman 
year. 

7.  A  course  (4  hours)  in  effective 
speaking  to  be  correlated  with  the 
course  in  problems  of  modern  so- 


ciety in  the  second  year. 

It  is  recommended  also  that  stu- 
dents elect  work  in  mathematics  and 
in  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guages. No  change  is  currently  plan- 
ned in  regard  to  the  physical  educa- 
tion requirement. 

These  requirements  apply  speci- 
fically to  the  class  of  1950  but  most 
of  the  courses  will  be  available  to 
upperclassmen  next  year  as  electives. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  of  the 
required  courses  will  be  taken  in  the 
first  two  years;  in  fact,  the  faculty 
hopes  that  they  will  be  spread 
throughout  the  four  years.  Ideally 
speaking,  out  of  five  courses  each 
year  two  should  be  elective  in  the 
first  and  second  years,  three  elective 
in  the  third  year,  and  four  elective 
in  the  fourth  year.  It  is  realized, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  a  some- 
what greater  concentration  of  re- 
quired work  will  probably  be  takeni 
in  the  first  two  years. 

Problems  relating  to  major  cours- 
es, honors  work  and  comprehensive 
examinations  are  yet  to  be  worked 
out. 

HARVARD,  COLUMBIA 
CHANGE  CURRICULUM 

PCW's  tentative  curricular  pro- 
gram conforms  with  the  changes  now 
being  adopted  by  various  major  uni- 
versities of  the  country.  Our  new 
program  carries  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  committees  of  prominent 
educators  from  Columbia  and  Har- 
vard Universities. 

Important  changes  in  the  Colum- 
bia College  program  include  a  re- 
quired two  year  science  course  for 
all  students,  four  years  of  physical 
education,  a  year  of  music  and  art, 
and  greater  emphasis  on  English 
composition.  Freshmen  will  not  be 
permitted  any  electives.  Their  pro- 
gram will  include  contemporary  ci- 
vilization, humanities,  science.  Eng- 
lish, a  foreign  language,  and  physical 
education.  During  the  sophomore 
year  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
one  elective  and  in  some  instances, 
two. 

Harvard  has  presented  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  the  first  of  the 
program  of  elementary  courses  under 
its  new  general  education  plan  to  be 
started  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
the  fall.  The  courses,  covering  the 
humanities  and  the  social  and  natur- 
al sciences,  will  be  optional  during 
the  experimental  period,  which  shall 
continue  until  methods  and  materials 
have  been  perfected. 
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PCW  EXPANDS 

More  students  are  seeking  admis- 
sion to  colleges  this  fall  than  at  any 
other  time  in  history.  PCW  expects 
a  total  enrollment  of  500  students  in 
'46-'47,  compared  to  365  for  this  sea- 
son. The  new  addition  to  Fickes  Hall 
will  make  it  possible  to  house  80  ad- 
ditional dormitory  students.  PCW 
has  already  received  over  50%  more 
applicants  than  it  can  accommodate. 
Additional  dining  hall  facilities  are 
currently  being  planned  to  accom- 
modate the  new  students.  New  tables 
for  Woodland  Hall  dining  room  will 
make  it  possible  to  serve  60  or  70 
more  girls.  Fickes  residents  will  have 
breakfast  and  lunch  at  Fickes  Hall, 
and  dinner  at  Woodland  Hall.  Day 
and  resident  students  will  have  lunch 
at  Woodland  Hall.  The  old  cafeteria 
will  be  used  for  the  Snack  Bar,  and 
extra  card  tables  may  be  set  up  to 
extend  the  Lounge. 

ANNUAL  RETREAT 

The  annual  Retreat  for  old  and  new 
officers  of  student  organizations  and 
their  faculty  advisors  was  held  at 
Mellon  Hall,  Saturday,  May  18.  The 
purpose  of  such  a  meeting  was  to 
enable  an  exchange  of  ideas,  aims, 
and  constructive  criticisms  between 
the  leaders  of  the  various  groups,  so 
that  next  year's  program  might  run 
as  smoothly  as  possible.  The  order  of 
business  was:  report  of  the  Chapel 
Court,  Honor  Committee,  Athletic 
Association,  Activities  Council, 
YWCA,  Arrow,  Pennsylvanian,  and 
House  Government.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gested improvements  were  greater 
coordination  between  campus  organ- 
ization, greater  spiritual  emphasis  in 
the  YWCA  program,  financial  pro- 
vision for  a  YWCA  representative  to 
Kanesatake,  more  inter -collegiate 
sports,  and  development  of  a  more 
democratic  election  system.  Board 
meetings  followed  the  forum  discus- 
sion. After  discussions  dinner  was 
served  in  the  Conover  Room. 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
DEAN  APPOINTED 

Jean  Dalzell,  Class  of  '45,  will  hold 
the  new  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Dean  next  year.  After  her  gradua- 
tion from  PCW,  Jean  attended 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, from  which  she  will  receive  her 
master's  degree  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology in  June.  She  will  live  on 
campus. 


DR.    SPENCER   TO 

RECErVE  HONORARY 

DEGREE 


Dr.  Herbert  L.  Spencer,  President 
of  Bucknell  University,  will  be  the 
first  man  ever  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  from  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women.  Dr.  Spencer,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  PCW  from  1935-1945,  will 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  commencement  on  June  10th. 


Senior  Week 

June  5 — Senior  picnic  at  Frick 
Park,   1:30  P.  M. 

June  6 — Formal  Senior  Dinner  at 
Woodland  Hall,  6:00  P.  M. 

June     7 — S  e  n  i  o  r     Breakfast    at 
President  Anderson's  home,  9:30 
A.   M.,  to  be  followed  by  com- 
mencement rehearsal. 
Rose  Chain  rehearsal,  7:30  P.  M. 

June  8 — Alumnae  Tea  for  Sen- 
iors at  Andrew  Mellon  Hall,  4:30 
P.  M. 

Illumination  Night:  Rose  Chain, 
9:00  P.  M.,  followed  by  a  dance. 

June  9 — Baccalaureate  at  the 
Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church, 
11:00  A.  M. 

Speaker:     Reverend     Howard 
Scharfe. 

Vespers    on    the    Campus,    5:00 
P.  M. 
Speaker:  Dean  N.  R.  High  Moor. 

June  10 — Graduation     at     Mellon 
Pond,   10:30  A.  M. 
Speaker:  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota. 


MOVING  UP  DAY 
AWARDS 

Short    Story    Contest    Prize — Audrey 

Bigelow     (printed     in    the    Arrow, 

March  '46) 
Mu  Sigma  Biology  Award — Kathryn 

Ciganovic 
Mm   Sigma   Chemistry   Award — Mary 

Lou  Wallace 
Special  Honors 

Chemistry  —  Miriam   Egger.    Lilla 
Elizabeth  Keister 

Biology — Virginia  Uber 

Economics — Martha  Yorkin 

Sociology — Arline  Levinson 
General  Honors 

Betty  Beck 

Arline  Levinson 

Marion  Staples 

Martha  Yorkin 
Athletic  Association  Awards 

Hockey  Cup — Class  of  '49 

Basketball  Cup — Class  of  '48 

Badminton  Award — Merrilyn  Wat- 
ers 

Bowling  Award — Doris  Sisler 

Swimming  Award — Jean  Mattern 
Blazers — Helen  Gilmore,  Jean  Purves 
Most  outstanding  Senior  athlete — 

Helen  Gilmore 
Hood  and  Tassel  Members: 

Lucille  Beale 

Jane  Campbell 

Betty  Fleck 

Eleanor  Goldfarb 

Rosemary  Hoge 

Barbara  Mason 

Ruth  Melvin 

Norma  Trozzo 
Hood    and    Tassel   Senior   Awards  — 

Helen  Gilmore,  Penny  Myers 

PCW  SAVES  WHEAT 

It  isn't  hard  now  for  dormitory 
students  to  stick  to  their  dieting.  In 
order  to  help  relieve  the  serious  food 
shortage  in  Europe,  PCW  girls  have 
voted  to  give  up  eating  bread  at  each 
evening  meal,  and  dessert  at  each 
Thursday  evening  meal.  The  money 
saved  amounts  to  appioximately  $14 
a  week.  The  administration  has 
agreed  to  give  this  money  to  the 
YWCA,  which  will  send  it  to  the 
American  Friends'  Society  to  buy 
food  to  be  sent  overseas. 
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MENTOR  CENTER 
Miss  Dysart  Speaking: 

Fortunate  are  the  students  who 
will  come  to  PCW  as  freshmen  next 
year,  for  they  are  to  enter  upon  a 
new  unified  course  of  study  which  is 
in  line  with  the  educational  trends  in 
the  best  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country.  The  new  PCW  curricu- 
lum is  not  patterned  after  the  pro- 
gram of  any  other  college,  but  has 
been  designed  for  the  attainment  of 
certain  carefully  thought  out  objec- 
tives which  are  deemed  essential  for 
living  the  best  life  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

The  PCW  plan  has  evolved  through 
a  long  process  of  thought  and  study. 
For  a  long  time  the  faculty  had  re- 
alized that  the  elective  system  with 
its  range  of  unrelated  subjects,  how- 
ever good  each  subject  in  itself,  fail- 
ed to  provide  college  graduates  with 
any  common  understanding  or  any 
common  set  of  values  with  which  to 
cooperate  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
a  complex  society.  In  the  fall  of  1943 
an  examination  of  the  curriculum 
was  made  with  a  view  to  revision. 
Due  to  the  emergency  of  war,  the 
work  was  dropped.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  college  year  study  of 
the  curriculum  was  resumed.  The 
new  president,  Paul  R.  Anderson, 
made  the  work  of  the  curriculum  one 
of  his  chief  concerns.  He  brought  to 
the  enterprise  the  benefit  of  a  broad 
experience  as  a  scholar,  a  college 
teacher,  and  an  administrator,  as 
well  as  a  fine  philosophy  of  education. 
Dean  Mary  Helen  Marks  contributed 
invaluably  from  her  long  experience 
in  working  with  PCW  students  and 
faculty,  her  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  the  college,  and  her  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  students. 
Dr.  Anderson  and  Miss  Marks,  to- 
gether with  a  committee  of  seven 
members  of  the  faculty,  elected  by 
.  the  faculty,  met  frequently  to  con- 
sider the  curriculum.  Sub-commit- 
tees drawn  from  all  members  of  the 
faculty  shared  in  the  planning.  Num- 
erous meetings  of  the  entire  faculty 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  final 
plan  was  approved  by  the  faculty  as 
a  whole.  The  result  is  a  course  of 
study  planned  by  PCW  students. 

The  program  is  unified  by  the  cen- 
tral purpose  expressed  in  the  objec- 
tives. It  has  regard  for  the  common 
needs  of  all  of  the  students  and  the 
special  needs  and  interests  of  indi- 
vidual   students.    About    half    of    the 


CURRICULUM  FORUM 

Students  had  a  real  opportunity  to 
air  their  opinions  before  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  forum  on  the  new  cur- 
riculum conducted  by  Emily  Saw- 
ders, president  of  Hood  and  Tassel, 
Thursday   evening,   May    16. 

Marion  Staples  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  plan,  while 
Nancy  Lee  Walters  presented  the 
disadvantages.  After  a  heated  dis- 
cussion, Dr.  Anderson  defended  the 
program  by  answering  several  of  the 
outstanding  criticisms.  Describing  it 
as  a  "safe  and  sound"  program  in 
line  with  other  programs  of  other 
colleges  that  are  attempting  to  bridge 
the  gaps  in  education,  Dr.  Anderson 
stressed  the  fact  that  "circumspect 
courses  are  not  superficial." 

In  refutation  of  the  age  of  spe- 
cialization criticism,  he  said  there  is 
not  much  change  in  terms  of  the 
whole  program  and  that  ample  room 
for  specialization  is  provided. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  the 
new  curriculum,  will  not  provide  a 
basic  foundation,  Dr.  Anderson  listed 
four  important  products  of  education 
as  factual  knowledge,  development 
of  certain  skills,  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain attitudes,  and  the  acquisition  of 
certain  beliefs.  "The  answer  lies  in 
what  you  are  getting  the  foundation 
for,"   Dr.  Anderson  stated. 

total  program  is  given  to  basic  cours- 
es distributed  through  the  four  years 
of  college  life.  The  remainder  of  the 
program  is  given  to  concentration  in 
a  major  field  of  the  student's  choice 
and  free  electives.  In  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  two  electives 
are  permitted.  The  students  are  urg- 
ed to  choose  as  electives  a  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  or  music. 
More  than  two  electives  are  permit- 
ted in  each  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  sequence  of  basic  or  gen- 
eral courses  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent understanding  of  man's  human 
nature,  of  the  natural  environment  in 
which  he  lives  and  operates,  of  his 
cultural  heritage  and  his  social  rela- 
tionships; it  is  designed  also  to  de- 
velop in  the  student  an  appreciation 
of  art,  music,  and  poetry  and  to  en- 
courage her  to  engage  in  aesthetic 
activities;  and  it  is  designed,  further- 
more, to  enable  the  student  to  relate 
her  experiences  to  her  religion  and 
continued  on  page  fourteen 


STUDENT  OPINION  ON 
NEW  CURRICULUM 

The  PCW  pulse  beats  fast  when  the 
new  curriculum  proposals  are  men- 
tioned. Everyone  has  an  opinion  pro 
or  con.  Those  given  here  are  in  an- 
swer to  the  question:  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  new  curriculum?  Do 
you  have  any  constructive  criticism 
or  suggestions?"  We  tried  to  get  a 
cross-section  of  the  student  body.  At 
any  rate,  the  comments  are  varied 
enough  to  be  representative  of  be- 
hind-the-door  whisperings,  and  valid 
enough  to  be  considered. 

"I  think  it's  very  good  because  it 
much  more  adequately  fulfills  the 
basic  purposes  of  education  than  our 
present  system." 

Helen  Croak 

"I  don't  think  it  takes  into  account 
individual  differences.  It  puts  too 
much  strain  on  the  teachers  instead 
of  the  students." 

Helen  Jane    Shriner 
"I  think  it's  a  good   idea   and   I'm 
sorry  I'm  graduating  without  getting 
a  chance  to  take  it." 

Betty  Sossong 

"I  hesitate  to  criticize  it  before  I've 
seen  it  in  operation,  but  how  are 
they  going  to  grade  if  one  course  is 
taught  by  several  teachers?  Is  one" 
teacher  going  to  be  prepared  to 
teach   correlated   courses?" 

Barbara  Work 

"I  think  the  new  curriculum  offers 
opportunity  for  a  good  liberal  ed- 
ucation. However,  to  procure  a  really 
good  job,  the  sweet  girl  graduate  will 
have  to  rely  rather  heavily  on  her 
good  looks  and  scintillating  person- 
ality or  face  the  alternative  of  grad- 
uate school." 

Marian  Lean 

"It's  not  perfect,  of  course,  but  it 
certainly  offers  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge  to  the  student.  A  gal. 
needs  a  lot  of  knowledge  about  a: 
lot  of  things  to  get  along  in  and  be 
an  intelligent  citizen  of  the  world. 
My  only  question  is:  How  are  they 
going  to  cover  so  much  in  so  little 
time?" 

EIs<e  Greger 

"As  a  modified  program  it  would  be 
good.  However,  the  student  should 
have  a  more  fundamental  back- 
ground in  subjects  like  economics, 
philosophy,  and  political  science  be- 
fore going  into  a  course  giving  the 
over-all  picture.  To  my  mind,  if  the 
order  were  reversed,  the  "tying-in" 
would  be  of  greater  value." 

Jackie  Neal    ■ 

"I  think  the  student  will  just  get  a 
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HAMLET 

The  week  of  May  13,  Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet"  with  Maurice  Evans  came 
to  Pittsburgh.  During  the  week 
many  of  our  students  and  faculty 
saw  the  production.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents saw  it  en  masse  on  Tuesday, 
May  14.  Some  150  PCW  students 
crowded  into  the  Nixon,  viewed  the 
spectacle,  and  left  with  a  little  more 
enthusiasm,  a  little  more  apprecia- 
tion for  the  greatest  playwright  of 
all  times,   William   Shakespeare. 

We  have  gathered  the  opinions  of 
many  on  campus  including  some  of 
the  faculty,  Speech  majors,  students 
at  large,  and  members  of  the  Shakes- 
peare class. 

Said  Mrs.  Shupp  about  the  pro- 
duction, "It  was  exceedingly  good. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
variations  from  the  1940  production. 
The  'nunnery'  scene  proved  that  Ham- 
let was  definitely  in  love  with  Ophe- 
lia, an  interpretation  never  quite  es- 
tablished in  other  productions  I  have 
seen.  Polonius  was  very  good  and 
Ophelia,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
part,  was  done  with  sincerity  and  in- 
telligence." 

Dr.  Zetler  commented,  "The  stag- 
ing was  excellent  because  it  made  the 
play  go  rapidly.  Most  Shakespearean 
plays  go  too  confoundly  slow.  Mau- 
rice Evans'  Hamlet  was  extremely 
well  done  without  too  much  agony. 
Most  Shakespearean  actors  sing  their 
lines  so  much  that  you  think  you're 
going  to  high  mass.  King  Claudius 
did  the  nicest  job  among  the  minor 
actors." 

Mrs.  Ferguson  said  no  more  than. 
"It  was  magnificent,"  while  Mrs. 
Evanson  said,  "A  rich  experience  in 
the  theatre  .  .  .  one  of  the  most 
tastefully  mounted  productions  which 
has  played  Pittsburgh  in  a  long  time. 
The  massive  but  flexible  setting,  the 
strong  lines  and  blocks  of  color  in  the 
costumes,  the  sensitive  use  of  light 
and  shadow  made  the  tragedy  dyn- 
amic and  compelling.  And  it  was 
the  tragedy  of  real  people  rather  than 
of  tragedians  stalking  the  halls  of 
Elsinore.  Mr.  Evans'  contact  with 
the  G.I.'s  has  deepened  his  Hamlet, 
made  his  portrayal  more  urgent. 
There  was  less  of  the  'recital'  about 
it.  Lili  Darvas  may  have  been  one 
of.  Max  Reinhardt's  star  pupils  but 
she  was  a  cold  queen  in  DenmaAl" 

The  Speech  majors  were  capti- 
vated by  the  performance  too.  Mary 
Alice  Hoag  said,  "It  was  a  wonder- 
ful show.  Every  character  was  well 
done.  Nothing  disturbed  the  mood 
of  the  play."  Joan  Sherrick  said, 
"The    set   was    outstanding    and    the 


FRENCH  CONTEST 

The  first  Nationwide  French  con- 
test to  promote  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  French  language  was  held  at 
PCW  on  Saturday,  May  4.  The  con- 
test was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  French 
with  Mme.  Marguerite  Mainssonnat 
Owens  general  chairmian  for  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Forty-eight  high 
schools  from  Pittsburgh  and  sur- 
rounding vicinity  sent  representatives 
chosen  from  three  groups:  Group  I, 
"first  year  French  students;  Group  II, 
second  year,  and  Group  III,  third 
and  fourth  year  students.  The  con- 
test for  each  group  consisted  of  a 
composition,  a  dictation,  and  an  oral 
recitation.  Thirteen  college  and  uni- 
versity professors  acted  as  examin- 
ers and  judges. 

Parents  of  the  contestants,  Faculty 
advisers,  and  students  particularly 
interested  in  French,  were  guests  of 
the  college  for  the  afternoon.  Enter- 
tainment included  a  tour  of  the  cam- 
pus conducted  by  Betty  Jean  Stewart 
and  her  aides,  movies  in  Dilworth 
Hall  under  the  direction  of  Doris 
Jean  Baird  and  Dr.  Kinder,  and  a  re- 
ception in  the  Art  Center  organized 
by  Betty  Beck.  Faculty  hostesses  at 
the  reception  were  Mrs.  Gill,  Miss 
Dysart,  and  Dr.  Evans.  Dean  Marks 
delivered  a  message  of  welcome  to 
the  crowd  of  participants  and  guests, 
after  which  Mme.  Owens  awarded 
prizes  donated  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. First  prize  winners  were: 
Alequippa  High  School,  Group  I; 
Greensburg  High  School,  Group  II; 
and  Mt.  Lebanon  High  School,  Group 
III.  Tusa  Santo  sang  a  group  of 
French  songs  and  gave  a  recitation, 
"Lux"  by  Victor  Hugo.  The  day  clos- 
ed fittingly  with  the  singing  of  La 
Marseillaise  in  unison. 

lighting  was  very  effective.  This 
production  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  a  pliable  set." 
Nancy  Means  Creed  said,  "The  cos- 
tumes were  magnificent.  They  were 
more  effective  than  the  strictly  Eliz- 
abethan costumes.  The  Fortinbras 
flashing  red  costumes  made  the  last 
scene.  The  contrast  between  the 
brilliant  costumes  and  Hamlet's  dull 
costumes  was  excellent."  Jane  Camp- 
bell said,  "Simply  beautiful.  Maurice 
Evans  was  just  about  perfect  and 
overshadowed  all  other  characters  in 
the  play.  The  ending  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  ghost  was  'sloppy.'  The  wit  was 
very  well  brought  out." 

Sail  Audrey  Bigelow,  "Throughout 


NEW  FACULTY 

Five  new  faculty  members  have 
been  appointed  in  the  fields  of  psy- 
chology, art,  speech,  secretarial 
studies,   and   physical   education. 

Mrs   Geneva   Kenway   will  replace 
Dr.  'Haagan,   who  is   leaving  for  the 
University   of  Kansas.  Mrs.  Kenway 
received  her  B.A.   and  M.S.   degrees 
from   the   University   of   Washington 
and     will     receive 
her  doctorate  from 
Cornell  University 
in  June.  From  the 
Albright    Art 
School   in   Buffalo, 
New    York,    comes 
Mr.      Charles      Le 
Clair     to     be     out 
new  Art   instruct- 
or. Mr.  LeClair  re- 
ceived     his      B.  S 
and    M.  S.    in    Art        Mr-  LeClair 
Education  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  has  exhibited  many  of  his 
works. 

The  Speech  department  is  expect- 
ing a  valuable  addition  in  Mr.  Jer- 
ome S.  Wenneker. 
He's    from    Mis- 
souri, and  was  re- 
cently    discharged 
from  the'Navy.  Mr. 
Wenneker    receiv- 
ed his  B.A.  degree 
^mr*^^^^^    at    the    University 
I  J}    JA      I    of     Missouri     and 
ra££  his     M.  V.  A. 

I  Yale  University. 
Miss  Dorothy 
Mr.  Wenneker  Ayers  will  be  re- 
placed by  Miss  Marjorie  A.  Keller, 
formerly  of  Westminster  College. 
Miss  Keller  will  teach  secretarial 
studies.  She  is  a  native  of  Sayre, 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  her  B.S.  and 
M.E.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Lake  Erie  College,  which  gave  us 
Miss  Machlachlan,  now  presents  us 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Danforth,  our 
new  instructor  in  physical  education. 

the  whole  play  I  had  the  feeling  that 
everyone  in  the  audience  inhaled 
deeply  at  the  beginning  of  each 
scene  and  did  not  exhale  until  the 
scene  was  finished.  Maurice  Evans 
has  made  Hamlet  breathtaking  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word."  Eva  Caloyer 
said,  "It  was  completely  enthralling 
from  the  opening  notes  to  the  clos- 
ing curtain." 

Members  of  the  Shakespeare  class 
had  much  to  say  about  the  produc- 
continued  on  page  ten 
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POST-GRADUATION 
PLANS 

"Where,  oh  where,  are  the  grand  old 
seniors? 
Safe  now  in  the  wide.wide  world." 

On  June  tenth,  with  the  strains  of 
the  traditional  Moving-Up  Day  song 
ringing  in  their  ears,  seventy-two 
seniors  will  find  themselves  out  in 
the  wide,  wide  world.  This  means 
marriage  for  some,  graduate  school 
or  jobs  for  others,  and  just  a  good 
old  vacation  with  no  worries  for  still 
others. 

The  Fickes  girls,  Harriet  Hoffman, 
Helen  Gilmore,  Jane  Wilson,  and 
Betty  Beck  plus  Barbara  Work  are 
all  going  to  Ocean  City  before  they 
start  job-hunting.  Harriet  would  like 
to  be  a  PCA  reservationist,  Gilly  is 
looking  for  a  secretarial  position, 
Jane  would  like  to  go  into  advertis- 
ing, and  Barbara  is  all  set  with  a  job 
at  the  Hall  Laboratories  as  an  ana- 
lytical chemist.  Becky  is  still  trying 
to  decide  between  being  an  airline 
hostess  and  a  secretary. 

Jean  Purves  is  heading  for  Cam- 
bridge, New  Hampshire,  for  a  vaca- 
tion and  a  summer  job  supervising 
farm  work. 

Carol  Thome  is  to  be  a  swimming 
instructor  and  recreational  director 
at  Pike  Run  Country  Club  while  two 
other  Fickes  belles,  Anna  Jane  Good- 
win and  Jan  Bovard,  are  trecking 
way  out  West  to  Minnesota  and 
Camp  Holiday  where  they  will  be 
counselors. 

Next  fall  Jan  is  planning  to  do  re- 
search work  in  mycology  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Beltsville 
Research  Center.  Jan  will  be  work- 
ing with  Marian  Lean's  brother-in- 
law  Tom  Fontaine,  who  has  had 
much  publicity  of  late  for  his  dis- 
covery of  antibiatic  tomatin  which  is 
effective  against  many  skin  diseases. 

Marty  Yorkin  is  ready  to  put  all 
that  economics  and  sociology  to  work 
when  she  begins  serving  a  nine 
months'  government  internship  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Moore  School  in  Brentwood 
will  have  Betty  Sossong  as  its  third 
grade  teacher.  Edna  Croak,  Jane 
Field,  and  Marty  Coate  are  still  look- 
ing for  teaching  positions.  Edna  and 
Jane  want  to  teach  in  high  school, 
and  Marty  wants  to  teach  grades  one, 
two,  or  three. 

Northwestern  graduate  school  will 
have  three  PCW  grads  to  swell  its 
rank,  and  Pitt  summer  school  will 
have    two.     Emily    Sawders,    Penny 


Myers,  and  Marian  Lean  are  going  to 
Northwestern;  Dolores  Knoll  and 
Ruth  Ann  Weigle  to  Pitt.  Ruth  Ann 
is  interested  in  accounting  and  would 
like  to  have  an  accounting  position 
with  a  large  corporation. 

Jane  McPherson  may  go  to  Tech  in 
the  fall  to  study  interior  decoration 
and  home  planning,  and  Mary  Lou 
Burckart  is  considering  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  industrial  management. 

Mary  Ann  Rumbaugh  and  Ginna 
Van  Kirk  are  going  to  brush  up  with 
a  business  course  at  Robert  Morris 
before  they  look  for  jobs. 

Ronnie  Staples'  plans  include  sum- 
mer-school, too.  She  is  going  to  the 
Summer  Radio  Institute  at  N.  Y.  U. 
from  July  first  to  August  ninth.  Then, 
after   a   two   weeks'   vacation    in   the 

White  Mountains,  she  will  try  to  get 
a  radio  job. 

Lou  Copetas  is  another  radio-mind- 
ed gal.  She  is  planning  to  try  her 
luck  in  New  York  while  vacationing 
with  Betty  Anthon  and  Eva  Caloyer. 

Both  Virginia  Uber  and  Bee  Kies- 
ter  have  accepced  positions  as  gradu- 
ate assistants  in  order  to  work  on 
their  master's  degrees.  Ginny  is  going 
to  take  the  Invertebrate  Embryology 
course  at  Woods  Hole  Marine  Bi- 
ological Laboratory  before  taking  up 
her  duties  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
next  fall.  Bee  will  be  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 

Other  science  majors:  Mariellen 
Roche,  Miriam  Egger,  Helen  Hunter, 
and  Ginny  Sommerfeld  are  planning 
to  go  into  chemical  research  and 
medical  technology. 

Our  two  five-year  nursing  stu- 
dents, Audrey  Heston  and  Betty  Mc- 
Crory,  are  going  to  continue  in  their 
chosen  profession;  Audrey  as  Pedi- 
atric Coordinator  at  Allegheny  Gen- 
eral and  Betty  in  a  doctor's  office — 
she  hopes. 

Marge  Couch  and  June  Sinewe 
want  to  put  their  French  to  good  use: 
Marge  an  translating  work  and  June 
through  a  secretarial  job.  Pussy  Hen- 
continued  on  page  twelve 


CAMPUS  NEWS 

On  Wednesday,  May  15th,  the 
Freshman  class  held  a  picnic 
for  the  Juniors.  Two  buses  and 
a  number  of  cars  left  Andrew  Mel- 
lon Hall  at  three  o'clock  and  headed 
for  Mrs.  Ferguson's  home  in  Forest 
Hills.  After  a  scavenger  hunt,  eating 
and  singing,  the  Freshmen  held  jury 
trials,  and  various  Juniors  were 
found  guilty  of  atrocious  sins.  Lucy 
Beale  was  found  guilty  of  being  next 
year's  SGA  president  and,  as  punish- 
ment, she  had  to  give  a  campaign 
speech.  Mary  Lou  Michel  was  accus- 
ed of  diverting  the  Air  Corps  and 
had  to  imitate  a  B-29.  Mrs.  AndarJ 
son  was  accused  of  being  too  pretts 
for  the  wife  of  a  college  president. 
To  pay  for  her  crime,  she  had  to 
tell  how  Dr.  Anderson  proposed  to 
her,  It  seems  that  she  was  a  student 
of  Dr.  Anderson's  and  was  in  danger 
of  failing  the  course.  Dr.  Anderson 
told  her  that  if  she  wished  to  pass 
she  would  have  to  marry  him.  So 
she  did.  The  girls  serenaded  Mrs. 
Ferguson   and   departed. 

Nancy  McCreery  was  one  of  six 
music  students  from  Pittsburgh  who 
were  selected  in  the  Musicians'  Club 
contest  to  play  on  a  program  at  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center  on  Shady  Ave. 

Replacing  Mrs.  Ingham  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Dean  is  Miss  Mary  Esther 
Cruikshank  of  Cooperstown,  Pa. 
Miss  Cruikshank  formerly  worked  in 
the  County  Commissioners'  office  in 
Butler.  She  attended  Grove  City 
College. 

*     *     *' 

The  Sophomore  class  entertained 
its  sister  class,  the  Seniors,  with  a 
bridge  party  and  tea  at  the  College 
Club  on  Wednesday,  May  15th.  Mar- 
tha Enright  was  chairman  of  the 
affair.  Her  committee  included  Fran 
Forster,  Jean  Forncrook,  and  Co- 
rinne  Trout. 
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THROUGH  THE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CLASS  OF  '46 


Now  that  four  years  have  slipped 
away  faster  than  we  ever  thought 
possible,  now  that  finals,  teas,  the 
Senior  picnic,  the  formal  dinner, 
and  graduation  are  almost  upon  us. 
there  just  isn't  time  to  reminisce.  If 
you  have  been  the  collecting  type  of 
student  who  has  religiously  saved 
Arrows  for  four  years,  then  you  per- 
chance may  take  time  after  gradua- 
tion to  mull  over  the  glorious  history 
of  the  class  of  '46.  But  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  unfortunately  used  old 
Arrows  to  wipe  leaky  pens  or  to  line 
wastebaskets,  and  for  those  whose 
only  m:"nutes  to  read  have  been  dur- 
ing chapel  lectures  or  between 
courses  at  dinner,  we,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Reader's  Digest,  Omnibook, 
and  other  magazines  specializing  in 
abridgement,  have  boiled  the  past 
four  years  down  to  slightly  less  than 
six  columns. 

The  dominant  force  in  the  lives  of 
the  Class  of  '46  in  the  Fall  of  '42  was 
World  War  II.  "C'est  la  guerre"  was 
the  accepted  excuse  for  almost  every- 
thing imaginable.  From  the  October, 
1942  Arrow,  we  quote:  "With  prior- 
ities forcing  them  into  submission, 
PCWites  called  a  halt  to  the  annua] 


Mountain  Day — 1942 

Mountain  Day  picnic  usually  held  al 
North  Park.  And  so  the  mountain 
came  to  PCW  on  Saturday,  October 
3— for  Mahomet  Day."  ...  Dr.  Wal- 
lace was  Sector  Air  Raid  Warden  of 
.sector  4,  zone  7,  in  Pittsburgh  and 
PCW  had  air  raid  drills  .  .  .  The 
"War  Relief  Bazaar,  for  the  relief  of 
war  victims  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
Iield  in  Berry  Hall,  and  we  Freshies 
were  responsible  for  the  pop-corn 
and  beverage  booth  .  .  .  We  gave 
"blood  to  the  Blood  Bank,  scrap  to 
the  scrap  drive,  and  musical  instru- 
ments and  athletic  equipment  for 
"war  prisoners  .  .  .  The  first  Inter- 
collegiate Discussion  Group  was  held 
at  PCW  and  students  from  Pitt,  Tech, 
Mt.  Mercy,  and  PCW  discussed,  "The 
'Obstacles   to    Permanent    Peace    and 


Post-War  Reconstruction."  .  .  .  The 
fashion  columns  of  the  Arrow  sug- 
gested a  cromium  utility  case  which 
holds  shaving  brush,  razor  and  razor 
blades,  etc.  for  your  man  in  the  serv- 
ice  .    .    .    Results  of  the  survey  for 


Nurses  Aides — 1945 

the  "Share  the  Ride"  program  show- 
ed that  34  cars  were  available  to  take 
faculty  members  and  students  to  and 
from  the  campus  .  .  .  The  Freshmen 
selected  in  the  "Ideal  Girl"  poll  were 
Peggy  Riffle,  Ideal  Canteen  Hostess; 
Patty  Eldon,  Ideal  Pin-Up-Girl;  and 
Frannie  Hilbish,  Ideal  Rosie  the  Riv- 
eter ...  In  February,  the  first  mid- 
term Freshman  class  entered,  and 
most  of  them  had  to  return  to  their 
high  schools  a  few  nights  later  to  re- 
ceive their  diplomas  .  .  .  Ten  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members,  with 
Mrs.  Martin  as  head  of  the  group, 
planted  victory  gardens  at  Andrew 
Mellon  Hall  .  .  .  The  traditional  ac- 
tivities went  on  in  spite  of  the  war. 
On  Color  Day,  the  yellow  and  white 
left  by  the  class  of  '42  was  presented 
to  the  Class  of  '46  by  Peggy  Donald- 
son, president  of  the  Junior  Class — 
and  we  won  our  first  song  contest! 
.  .  .  'Twas  a  big  year  for  us  when 
"And  Unto  Them  a  Son  Was  Born", 
written  by  Chickie  Sawders  and  di- 
rected by  Joan  Harms,  won  the  Play 
Contest  .  .  .  Sybil  Heimann,  Myra 
Sklarey,  and  Martha  Yorkin  walk- 
ed off  with  Freshmen  History  prizes, 
and  Mickey  McKee,  Ronnie  Staples, 
and  Helen  Jane  Shriner  won  Eng- 
lish Department  prizes  .  .  .  For  the 
first  time  in  its  74  years,  PCW  had 
a  summer  session.  Senior  Chemistry 
majors  took  summer  work  in  order 
to  graduate  in  February,  '44,  and  the 
Freshmen  who  entered  in  mid-term, 
after  a  summer  of  Biology  Lab  in 
bathing  suits  and  Spanish  classes  in 


the  sunken  gardens,  became  Sopho- 
mores in  September,  '43. 

Our  Sophomore  year  arrived  and 
the  war  was  still  with  us,  only  more 
so.  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  girls,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  eighteen  to  forty,  took 
over  the  Art  room  in  the  Library  and 
the  library  in  the  Science  Hall  to 
study  mathematics,  drafting,  manu- 
facturing processes  and  materials, 
and  mechanics  .  .  .  Dormitory  stu- 
dents helped  the  war  effort  by  clean- 
ing their  own  rooms,  washing  dish- 
es, toting  trays,  and  delivering  mail 
.  .  .  The  Bond  Rally  in  November 
was  a  huge  success,  selling  $13,000 
worth  of  bonds  and  stamps.  The  Sen- 
iors won  the  Bond  Rally  Contest  but 
the  Soph -Gremlins  all  had  a  gay  time 
.  .  .  Color  Day  came  again  and  we 
won  our  second  song  contest!  .  .  . 
We  read  about  the  Russian  influence 
in  the  fashion  column  of  the  Arrow 
— swinging  skirts,  high  fur  hats, 
ornate  Russian  jewelry,  and  a  new 
shade,  Natasha  Blue,  "a  vibrant  and 
electric  blue"  which  "is  as  stunning 
as  it  sounds"  .  .  .  The  Christmas 
Dance  with  Bill  Leroy's  Orchestra 
was  held  in  Chapel.  Afterwards 
breakfast  was  served  in  the  Cafeteria 
.  .  .  We  entertained  Air  Cadets  and 
ASTP  students  of  Pitt  and  Tech  at 
a  Saturday  night  open  house  in  the 
Art  Center  .  .  .  "Doodle"  Letsche 
and  Sue  Funk  were  off  to  the 
WAVES    .     .     .    Honorable    mention 


75th  Anniversary 

went  to  the  Sophomores  for  their 
fine  performance  in  the  play  contest. 
(The  Juniors  won)  Says  the  March, 
'44  Arrow:  "Diamond  rings,  furs, 
wine,  cigarettes,  and  a  cast  with  that 
Harper  Bazaar  look  were  very  much 
in  evidence  in  their  play  of  modern 
sophisticated  society,  "Hers  For  a 
Song",  written  by  Harms,  Myers,  and 
Sawders  .  .  .  And  we  were  the 
continued  on  page  thirteen 
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"Cement  Mixer" 

When  "Cement  Mixer,  Putty  Putty" 
was  dedicated  to  the  girls  at  PCW  the 
other  night  over  WWSW,  the  Fickes 
Hall  gals  thought  it  was  meant  for 
them,  but  apparently  Ellie  Gold- 
farb's  friend  Jack  had  a  different 
incentive. 
"Just  a  Wedding  in  June" 

June  22nd  seems  to  be  the  day  to 
be  married.  No  less  than  three  of  our 
fair  femmes  are  taking  the  final  step 
that  day  —  Janice  Wilson,  Jean 
Thompson,  and  Dolly  Larson.  Peggy 
Betz  is  going  to  be  more  original  by 
choosing  a  September  date. 
"Anchors  Aweigh" 

Woodland  Hall  almost  tipped  up  on 
its  end  the  other  day  when  Jessie 
Gilbert's  unexpected  Ensign  visitor 
arrived  and  everyone  ran  to  the  win- 
dow to  have  a  look-see. 
"Sentimental   Journey" 

Marty  Coate  took  one  to  Princeton 
with  fiance  Dick  and  Shirley  Patter- 
son was  off  to  Grove  City  for  the 
week-end.  But  what  Jottie  Beeson 
needs  is  a  commuters  ticket  to  War- 
ren since  Frank  came  home. 
"Manhattan  Serenade" 

Just    ask    Marilou    Haller    for    de- 
tails of  her  flying  trip  to  New  York 
to  see  Ted  and  she'll  start  sparkling 
all  over. 
"These  Foolish  Things" 

In  one  day  "Shave"  received  a  box 
of  candy,  a  dozen  roses,  and  a  prom- 
ise of  four  cocker  spaniels,  all  from 
the  same  man.  What  with  the  meat 
and  housing  shortages,  we  hope  the 
guy  is  not  one  for  keeping  promises. 
"Follow  the  Gleam" 

The  two  newest  names  on  the  list 
of  gals  wearing  diamonds  are  Jean 
McCullough,  who  will  marry  Clyde 
Brown,  and  Shirley  Morrow,  who 
received  her  ring  from  Jack  Heden- 
burg  on  Easter  Sunday. 
"The  Bells  Are  Ringing" 

or  they  will  be  on  June  29  for  Lois 
Jean  Jackson  and  Hud.  So  by  way  of 
getting  ready,  what  better  prepara- 
tion could  they  make  than  to  win  a 
washing  machine?  They  still  don't 
know  quite  how  it  happened,  except 
that  it  was  the  door  prize  at  a  Ki- 
wanis    Club    auction    and   they    hap- 


pened   to    be    holding    the    winning 

number. 

"I  Never  Mention  Your  Name" 

According  to  Louise  Baehr,  it  isn't 
every  girl  who  has  a  smooth  man 
like  Jack  Miller  running  after  her. 
We  realize,  Louise,  that  you're  one 
in  a  million! 

If  it  isn't  too   corny,   we'd   like   to 
say    that   Jimmy   Queenth    has   been 
Yaleing    lately    because    of    her    fre- 
quent letters  from  New  Haven. 
"There  Must  be  a  Way" 

to  get  Jerry  Kimball  to  go  out  with 
those  four  boys  who  keep  coming 
around  in  the  smooth  convertible,  but 
the  boys  evidently  haven't  found 
the  clue  yet. 

Marge  Alexander's  father  should 
receive  a  discount  on  her  bill.  Mar- 
gie hasn't  had  more  than  half  a 
dozen  dinners  on  campus  since  Dick 
got  back  from  India. 
"Horses,  Horses" 

Carol  Thorne  wanted  Bob  to  take 
her  to  the  rodeo  to  see  Gene  Autry, 
but  he  had  other  ideas. 

And  speaking  of  horses,  ask  Rhea 
Jane  Turner  about  her  date  with  the 
country    farmer    in    to    see    the    big 
city. 
"Temptation" 

That's  what  the  inhabitants  of 
Woodland  Hall  can't  resist  when  they 
answer  the  phone.  Their  latest  meth- 
od is:  "Pittsburgh  Ice  Company — 
which  little  de-icer  do  you  want?" 
"Day  By  Day" 

Gloriana  Luley  is  spending  more 
and  more  time  hunting  for  that  hard- 
est of  all  things  to  get,  an  apartment. 
Anybody  have  a  garage  they're  not 
using? 
"Sweet  and  Lovely" 

are  the  gals  on  whom  frater- 
nity pins  have  come  to  rest  recently. 


Ellen  Saylor's  Beta  pin  came  from 
Spanky.  Lefty  Doolittle  lost  her  heart 
at  the  University  of  West  Virginia 
and  Ginger  Long  is  now  pinned  to 
E.  K.  Wallace,  Jr. 
"I'm  An  Old  Cow  Hand" 

That's  the  song  Chub  Arnold  was 
singing  as  she  rode  merrily  along 
on  her  horse  with  the  caved-in  legs. 
Some  day,  get  someone  to  explain 
to  you  the  difference  between  a  work 
horse   and   a   riding  horse,   Chub. 

V/e  would  also  like  to  suggest  that 
the  next  time  Franny  Koos  and  Peg 
Chick  go  riding  they  should  ride  the 
horse  back  to  the  stable  instead  of 
letting  him  walk  alone.  The  horse 
was  merrily  bringing  up  the  rear 
the  other  day  when  a  sailor  took  off 
after  the  poor  animal,  thinking  he 
was  a  runaway.  Or  maybe  he  just 
thought  that  was  a  good  way  to  meet 
the  lovely  riders! 
"As  Time  Goes  By" 

It  was  a  tough  decision  that  Clara 
Miklos  had  to  make  between  being 
campused  for  Tech  Carnival  or  the 
week-end  of  the  spring  dance.  The 
dance  finally  won  out,  but  it  was  a 
close  race. 
"Smoke  Gets  Di  Your  Eyes" 

at   the    Speech    majors'    dinner    at 
Mrs.    Ferguson's    home.    Miss    Marks 
certainly  knows  her  A.  B.  C's! 
"Pickle  in  the  Middle  and  Mustard 
On  Top" 

Patti  Balch's  super  bar-b-q  left 
the  feasting  stew-dents  feeling  stuff- 
ed but  happy. 

Ditto   were   the   seniors   who   went 

-  out  to  Miss   Bair's  lovely   cottage   at 

Ligonier    to    spend    the    day    eating, 

chasing    cows,    and    getting    a    good 

rest. 
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SENIORS  EVALUATE  THEIR  MAJORS 


Martha  Yorkin : Econom  ics 

For  three  years,  'midst  shouts  of 
joy  when  the  stock  market  has  risen 
and  groans  of  displeasure  when  forc- 
sd  to  study  the  workings  of  the  In- 
ternational Stabilization  Fund,  I  have 
found  time  to  boast  of  one  thing, — 
my  economics  major!  Now,  with  di- 
ploma almost  in  hand,  I  am  able  to 
tand  back  and  view  "the  situation" 
with  perspective. 

I  find  I  am  leaving  PCW  with  a 
wonderful  feeling, — a  feeling  of  se- 
curity! Few  things  are  so  valuable  to 
the  "recent  graduate"  as  that  in- 
tangible of  intangibles,  that  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  been  equipped  to 
support  yourself.  Undoubtedly,  as  far 
as  economics  majors  are  concerned, 
there  is  much  lacking  in  our  depart- 
ment which  a  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration can  offer.  But  if  one 
wishes  -to  combine  preparation  for  a 
vocation  -with  a  good  liberal  arts 
background,  PCW  certainly  "can't  be 
beat." 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  no 
one  should  graduate  from  college 
without  having  had  the  elementary 
course  in  economics.  At  PCW,  this 
course  gives  a  general  background 
of  economic  principles  and  problem? 
which  form  a  sturdy  foundation  for 
later  specialization.  I  should  like  te 
see  PCW's  economics  department  of- 
fer more  courses,  but  I  realize  thai 
such  concentration  is  not  the  aim  of 
a  liberal  arts  college. 

Lois  Jean  Jackson: 
Education 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the 
girls  who  take  elementary  education 
courses  at  PCW  are  very  well  train- 
ed. Many  courses  are  already  requir- 
ed by  state  law,  but  I  think  that  a 
course  in  penmanship  should  also  be 
included  —  a  course  which  would 
teach  the  different  methods  used  in 
Pennsylvania  schools. 

Another  course  which  I  would  like 
to  have  had  while  in  college  is  one 
which  would  include  work  in  filling 
out  state  roll  books  in  addition  to 
a  complete  review  of  the  various 
grading  systems  used  in  the  state. 

If  a  course  in  language  arts  could 
be  included  it  would  also  be  of  some 
help  to  would-be  teachers.  At  the 
beginning  the  requirements  for  ele- 
mentary majors  seem  overwhelming, 
but  at  the  end  of  three  years  work, 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  am  glad 
so  many  courses  were  required. 


Marian  Lean :   English 

To  me,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
course  in  Shakespeare  is  not  re- 
quired of  all  English  majors.  Why 
major  in  English,  if  you  do  not  study 
the  greatest  English  literature,  per- 
haps the  greatest  literature,  ever 
written?  The  other  major  depart- 
ments have  definite  required  courses 
in  their  field  plus  electives  in  that 
field;  the  English  department  pro- 
vides groups  from  which  the  student 
must  choose  at  least  one.  The  ru- 
mor that,  "Shakespeare  is  the  hardest 
English  course  given,"  scares  many  a 
meek  student.  In  this  case,  "Blessed 
are  not  the  meek!"  In  a  sense,  all 
advanced  English  courses  are  elec- 
tives. Above  all  other  courses,  I 
think  Shakespeare  should  be  re- 
quired. 

As  to  the  writing  courses,  I  think 
that  two  of  them  should  be  open  to 
everyone  and  that  one,  perhaps  Cre- 
ative Writing,  should  be  for  seniors 
only.  A  restriction  such  as  this 
would  limit  the  number  of  people  in 
the  class,  to  allow  for  more  indi- 
vidual attention  definitely  needed  in 
a  writing  course. 

In  a  revised  English  curriculum, 
I  think  that  an  intensified  study  of 
vocabulary  should  be  included  per- 
haps along  with  a  writing  course. 
Graduate  Record  Exam  results  of  a 
few  years  ago  showed  how  poor  the 
vocabulary  of  the  average  student 
was.  I  think,  also,  that  the  course  in 
Contemporary  Thought,  or  one  in 
current  literature  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  curriculum.  It  would  be 
interesting,  perhaps,  to  have  a  dis- 
cussion group  consisting  of  several 
members  of  the  English  faculty  and 
a  group  of  students  meet  once  a 
week  to  discuss  their  readings. 
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Marylou  Burckart: 
Psychology 

Thanks  to  the  new  curriculum 
which  will  go  into  effect  next  year, 
I  feel  certain,  future  psychology 
majors  will  be  exposed  to  a  com- 
prehensive background. 

Knowing  what  I  now  know  and 
don't  know — I  do  not  question  the 
value  of  well-planned  studies  of 
"human  beings,  the  physical  universe, 
the  social  world,  and  philosophy  of 
life."  The  fields  to  be  covered  in 
these  courses  will  enrich  and  broaden 
the  field  of  psychology  for  its  ma- 
jors. Such  a  background  will  also 
facilitate  the  selection  of  a  major 
field — be  it  psychology  or  any  other, 
and  the  selection  of  special  interests 
within  the  field  for  specialized  or 
advanced  study. 

My  suggestions  for  psychology  ma- 
jor requirements  include  a  one-year, 
instead  of  one-semester,  course  in 
statistics;  a  required,  rather  than  an 
optional  Education  1  course;  and  a 
continuation  of  the  incorporation  of 
experimental  psychology  in  a  one- 
year,  rather  than  one-semester, 
course  in  general  psychology. 

Jean  Purves:  History 

In  the  average  individual's  mind 
the  term  "history  major"  conjures  up 
a  picture  of  a  future  cut-and-dried 
school  marm.  The  aspirations  of  the 
present  history  majors  of  PCW  dis- 
prove this  myth.  Most  of  them  chose 
their  major  for  its  broad  background 
and  not  for  any  future  concrete  plans. 

The  required  survey  course  of  our 
freshman  year  probably  gave  me 
more  than  any  other  course  in  col- 
lege. This  course  with  its  political 
and  cultural  outline  should  be  a  must 
for  everyone.  Balancing  it,  I  believe 
a  course  unifying  the  history  of  the 
Orient  should  be  offered.  Recent 
events  have  revealed  how  complete- 
ly lacking  is  the  average  person's 
knowledge  of  the  East,  and  such 
knowledge  is  a  requisite  to  world  un- 
derstanding and  peace.  Russia  should 
come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
study-  With  a  foundation  like  this, 
it  is  safe  to  go  into  specific  courses 
without  fear  of  a  warped  view.  The 
main  trouble  is  the  impossibility  of 
fitting  in  to  an  average  schedule  all 
the  courses  one  would  like  to  take. 
Seminars  are  a  substitute,  but  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  compare  with  a 
continued  on  page  jourteen 
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Student  Opinion 

continued  from  page  five 
tion.     Penny  Myers  said,  "I  thought 
taste  of  all  the  subjects,  especially  in 
the  sciences." 

Patti  Balch 
"I    think    the    student    can    do    his 
own    correlating    but    not    until    he's 
had  the  basic  foundation." 

Mary  Alice  Hoag 

"It  seems  to  me  a  language  re- 
quirement is  more  important  than 
some  of  the  required  courses  listed. 
Home  economics  is  a  high  school 
course  and  the  Philosophy  of  Life 
course,  for  instance,  would  be  hard 
to  teach  because  it  is  so  personal  a 
matter." 

Ellen  Card 

"I  think  they  should  have  a  lan- 
guage and  mathematics  requirement 
and  do  away  with  combination  and 
correlation  courses  which  I  don't 
think  are  going  to  -work." 

Esther  Kennedy 

"I  think  it's  just  what  we  need  to 
improve  a  liberal  arts  college.  I 
think  college  should  serve  to  acquaint 
a  student  with  various  fields  of 
study." 

Margaret  Cavanaugh 

"I  think  it's  a  wonderful  idea  be- 
cause it's  going  to  give  everyone  a 
well-rounded  education  in  different 
subjects  and  still  leave  time  to  ma- 
jor. 

Gene  Wallace 

"I  don't  like  it  because  I  don't 
think  you  can  major  in  science  and 
get  enough  advanced  courses  to  avoid 
graduate  school.  The  courses  I  ap- 
prove of  are  the  political  science  and 
philosophy    courses." 

Grace  Longabaugh 

"I  think  languages  should  be  re- 
quired instead  of  science." 

Joan  Morwood 
Marge  Reckard 

"The  only  thing  about  the  new  cur- 
riculum that  worries  me  is  that  PCW 
will  lose  prestige  with  the  various 
accrediting  agencies  in  this  country. 
In  that  case,  the  value  of  a  PCW  de- 
gree would  be  considerably  decreas- 
ed." 

Audrey  Bigelow 

"I  don't  see  why  all  the  opposition 
is  raised.  I  think  it's  a  good  idea  and 
it  will  be  good  for  PCW  to  be  a  pi- 
oneer in  the  field." 

Henrietta  Meyer 

"I  think  the  old  curriculum  repre- 
sents individualism  and  the  new  one, 
growing  collectivism." 

Nancy  McDonald 

"Home   economics   majors   are   not 
what    a    college    should   turn   out.    I 
think  the  new  plan  is  good.  It's  fine. 
Lois   Symons 


"It's  an  excellent  idea,  out  the  re- 
form should  be  in  the  high  school 
curriculum.  In  this  day  and  age  we 
should  specialize  in  college  and  the 
basic  culture  should  cone  in  high 
school.  It  means  to  me  that  this 
would  tend  to  make  PCW  an  intel- 
lectual  playground." 

Peggy    Betz 

"What  you're  going  to  get  out  of  it 
is  a  four-year  finishing  school  edu- 
cation. I  think  most  girls  come  to 
PCW  for  an  education  which  they 
can  use  in  the  business  world.  An- 
other thing,  the  success  of  the  courses 
is  going  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
teachers." 

Marjorie  Caldwell 

"It  sounds  as  if  they  are  requiring 
a  liberal  arts  education;  then  why  is 
it  so  hard  to  be  a  liberal  arts  major 
now?  I  had  biology  and  chemistry  to- 
gether last  year  and  I  can't  see  that 
the  kids  get  much  out  of  having  bi- 
ology, Chemistry,  geology,  physics, 
and  astronomy  together.  It  sounds 
like  a  muddle  to  me." 

Prue  Hamilton 

"It  sounds  to  me  like  an  accelerated 
course.  You  get  such  a  smattering 
that  you  don't  retain  enough  to  make 
it  worth   while." 

Louise  Diehl 

"The  courses  have  too  wide  a 
scope;  it's  generalization  instead  of 
specialization.  You  have  to  take  too 
many  things  you're  not  interested  in 
and  won't  have  enough  time  to  de- 
vote to  your  major." 

Nancy  Lynn 

"I  think  it's  a  good  idea  as  far  as 
the  arts  are  concerned,  but  the  sci- 
ence course  should  be  let  alone.  Our 
science  training  should  be  able  to 
compete  with  that  of  other  colleges." 
Patty  Williams 

"I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  do 
yet   anyway,    so   I   think   it's   a   good 
idea   to   learn  about  everything." 
Jean  Riihiluoma 

"I  think  it's  a  good  idea.  You  need 
a  broad,  general  education  to  go  out 
and  face  reality." 

Joyce  Robinson 

"I  think  it's  good  because  it  would 
give  us  more  general  knowledge.  It 
should  be  tried,  even  though  it's  just 
an  experiment,  because  if  it  fails,  we 
can  always  change  back  again." 

Jean  Forward 
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SAM     by  Ruth  Teplitz,  '46 


The  sound  of  his  heels  on  the  hard 
sidewalk  sounded  very  loud  to  Sam. 
There  were  no  other  irregular  click 
clacks  of  heels  as  there  usually  were 
when  he  walked  down  Maple  Street 
at  5:45  P.  M.  Most  people  were  al- 
ready home  and  had  probably  fin- 
ished dinner.  Sam  had  left  the  of- 
fice late,  and  then  had  stopped  to 
get  a  haircut  before  coming  home. 
Now  he  felt  dapper  and  young  again 
in  spite  of  his  forty  nine  years  and 
his  bald  head. 

It  really  wasn't  so  very  late,  Sam 
decided.  His  stomach  just  seemed  to 
think  That  it  was.  It  was  just  get- 
ting dark.  Automobiles  were  trying 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  or 
not  to  snap  on  their  headlights;  ob- 
jects were  beginning  to  lose  their 
outlines  to  the  night;  and  there — the 
street  light  just  went  on!  Sam  looked 
enviously  at  the  bright  lights  in  the 
windows  he  was  passing.  Laughter 
trailed  out  of  some  of  them.  The  lit- 
tle Gordon  boy  was  practicing  his 
piano  lesson. 

Sam  looked  down  the  block  for  the 
glow  of  his  living  room  window.  It 
was  dark. 

"Doggonit,"  he  muttered.  "I  know 
Ethel  is  home.  I  don't  mind  if  the 
electric  bill  is  a  few  cents  higher  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  I  want  my 
home  to  look  like  there's  someone 
living  in   it." 

When  Sam  opened  his  door  the 
odor  ol  baked  fish  greeted  him.  He 
switched  on  the  little  table  lamp 
and  called,  "Where's  everybody?" 
Ethel  poked  her  head  into  the  dining 
room  from  the  kitchen. 

"Oh,  Sam,  you're  late.  When  I'm 
not  ready  you're  here  early,  and 
when  I'm  ready  you're  late."  Sam 
knew  she  would  say  that.  She  al- 
ways did.  "I  can't  imagine  what 
kept  you  .  .  .  Your  potato's  ready 
to  explode  .  .  .  What  did  you  have 
for  lunch  today?" 

Sam  had  had  mackerel,  but  he 
knew  that  if  he  said  so,  Ethel  would 
make  him  feel  as  if  he  had  had 
mackerel  on  purpose  because  he 
knew  she  was  having  fish  for  sup- 
per. 

"Chicken,"  he  lied. 

"That's  good,  'cause  we're  having 
mackerel  tonight." 

"Swell,"  Sam  said.  "I  haven't  had 
mackerel  in  ages." 

Gladys  walked  out  of  the  kitchen 
nibbling  a  carrot.  Gladys  was  six- 
teen. 

"Hi  Pop,"  she  said  and  turned  up 
her  cheek  for  him  to  kiss  her.  He 
could   hear   the   loud   crunch   of   her 


carrot  as  he  gave  her  a  peck  on  the 
cheek.  She  reached  out  and  stealth- 
ily withdrew  the  newspapers  from 
under  his  arm. 

"Hey,  you  can  read  the  paper  after 
supper." 

"I  already  had  supper.  I  was  hun- 
gry." 

"Oh."  Sam  had  looked  forward  to 
the  mealtime  conversation  and  the 
resume  of  the  day's  events. 

"Why  the  carrot?"  he  asked. 

"Dessert." 

Sam  couldn't  help  remembering 
when  Gladys  was  a  little  girl.  Her 
nose  would  be  pressed  flat  against  the 
window  as  she  looked  up  the  street 
for  him.  And  she  would  bound  into 
his  arms  the  minute  the  door  opened. 
Now  she  either  ate  before  he  came 
home,  or  read  the  paper  between 
courses.  It  didn't  seem  as  if  he 
ever  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  her  any- 
more .  .  .  She  used  to  crawl  into 
his  lap  and  talk  till  he  had  wished 
she  would  run  into  the  kitchen  and 
talk  to  Ethel  for  a  change.  Now  it 
seemed  as  if  she  tried  to  avoid  talk- 
ing about  herself  at  all.  And  Sam 
always  felt  embarrassed — though  he 
didn't  know  why — talking  to  her 
about  anything  deeper  than  "What 
movie  did  you  see  last  night?" 

"Not  a  bad  looking  girl  either," 
Sam  thought,  "especially  dressed  up." 
Now  her  face  was  dirty,  lipstick 
smeared,  and  she  had  on  blue  jeans. 
Sam  had  been  glad  she  was  a  girl. 
But  now  ...  if  he  had  a  son,  they 
could  go  out  and  have  a  good  game 
of  catch  in  the  backyard  .    .    . 

Sam  sat  down  at  the  table.  The 
spot   where   Gladys   had   spilt   gravy 


last  night  was  in  front  of  him  to- 
night. 

"Gee,  Ethel,"  Sam  said,  "this  soup 
is  cold." 

"Sam,  it  can't  be  cold.  I  just  took 
it  off  the  fire."  Sam  finished  the 
last  drop  of  the  cold  soup  and  Ethel 
took  the  plate  away. 

Gladys  was  sitting  in  the  living 
room  chair  reading  the  funnies. 

"Well,  what  did  you  have  in  school 
today?"     Sam  asked  her. 

"The  same  as  I  had  yesterday." 
Gladys  did  not  lift  her  head  from 
the  paper  when  she  answered. 

"Well,  what  did  you  have  yester- 
day?" 

"Golly,  I  told  you  yesterday." 

Ethel  walked  into  the  room  with 
the  fish. 

"Gladys,"  she  said,  "have  a  little 
more  respect  for  your  father." 

"Golly,  Mom." 

"What  did  you  do  in  History?" 
Sam  persisted. 

"I  had  a  test." 

"Let's  see  if  I  can  answer  some  of 
the  questions." 

"I  can't  remember  any  of  them." 

"Oh,  you  must  remember  some." 

"For  Pete's  sake,  Pop,  I  wanna 
forget  that  test.  I  don't  even  wanna 
think  about  it."  Gladys  unplugged 
the  small  radio  from  the  dining  room 
and  carried  it  upstairs.  Sam  and 
Ethel  heard  her  door  bang  and  her 
key  click  in  the  lock. 

"I  wanted  to  hear  the  news,"  Sam 
said. 

"Oh  well,  you  can  hear  the  same 
news  all  evening.     Let  'er  alone." 

Ethel  took  out  the  fish  plates  and 
continued  on  page  fifteen 
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Post-Grad  Plans 

continued  from  page  six 
dryx  wants  a  job  in  the  Home  Ec. 
field:  Sally  Villing  wants  to  go  into 
personnel  work;  Patty  Eldon  and 
Marjorie  Wayne  are  interested  in 
advertising  layouts  and  publi- 
city. Mickey  McKee  is  considering 
two  possibilities,  airlines  reserva- 
tionist  or  ad  copywriter.  Helen  Croak 
and  Arline  Levinson  expect  to  do 
social  group  work. 

Future  secretaries:  Helen  Lou- 
ise Myers  and  Sue  Norton  have 
been  accepted  at  U.  S.  Steel,  and 
Ellen  Saylor  at  Carnegie  Illinois; 
Helen  Parkinson  is  to  work  in  Miss 
Sloan's  office;  Marjorie  Lansing  and 
Jean  McCullough  haven't  positions 
as  yet. 

Marilou  Haller  will  be  working  on 
the  Woman's  Page  of  the  Post-Ga- 
zette. Ruth  Teplitz  will  continue  her 
art  work  at  Parson's  School  of  De- 
sign in  New  York. 

June  is  the  month  of  brides  and 
PCW  will  add  two  to  the  number  of 
June  brides  this  year.  Jeanie  Thomp- 
son is  to  be  married  June  22  and 
Lois   Jean   Jackson   has   set  June   29 


as  the  date  to  say  "I  do."  Jean  White 
and  Peggy  Korb  will  be  married 
early  in  the  fall. 

Gloriana  Luley,  Barbara  Campbell, 
Sue  McConnell,  Nancy  Creed,  and 
Marjorie  Bortz,  are  just  waiting  for 
the  day  when  they  can  join  their 
husbands.  Glorinna,  whose  husband 
has  just  been  discharged,  says  that 
she  is  going  housekeeping  with  a 
capital  H.  Barbara  is  hoping  to  get 
an  apartment  in  Texas;  Sue  is  going 
back  to  Boston;  Nancy  is  all  packed 
ready  to  leave  for  Georgia;  and  Mar- 
jorie has  to  go  half  way  round  the 
world  to  be  with  her  man  in  Japan. 

Betty  Rains,  Agnes  Filippelli,  Sal- 
ly Parker,  Doris  Sisler,  Peggy  Riffle, 
Pat  Cochran,  Dotty  Groves,  Helen 
Shriner,  Margy  Mistrick,  and  Becky 
Fellows  are  all  in  favor  of  taking 
the  summer  off  and  worrying  about 
a  job  later. 


GIDAS 

Your  Florist 

3719  Forbes  Street 
MAyflower  or  SChenley  1300 


LETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITORS 

Dear  Editors: 

Don't  you  think  that  now  that  the 
war  is  over  and  the  men  are  coming 
back,  it  would  be  good  for  our  mor- 
ale to  have  a  Spring  Carnival,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Pitt  and  Tech,  next 
year  instead  of  May  Day.  I  know  that 
the  students  have  already  voted  to 
have  May  Day  next  year,  but  that 
decision  is  much  disputed.  Nineteen 
forty-seven  is  scheduled  for  May 
Day,  but  why  do  we  have  to  have  it? 
.  .  .  because  materials  are  scarce 
and  PCW  wants  to  beat  the  scarcity? 
Because  the  girls  want  to  ride  around 
on  broomsticks  dressed  as  medieval 
horses?  Because  it's  an  outworn  tra- 
dition for  which  a  good  band  and  a 
weekend  of  festivities  could  be  sub- 
stituted— or,  just  because  it  will  be 
good  for  the  girls  to  neglect  their 
studies  for  a  month  or  two  to  build 
a  maypole,  and  learn  1-2-3  turn  to 
the  tune  of  Country  Gardens'!  I,  for 
one,  am  against  May  Day  until  it  is 
proven  necessary  or  worthwhile  or 
more  fun  than  a  festival.  E.  Q. 


BOTTLED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA  COLA  COMPANY  BY 
COCA-COLA  BOTTLING  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH. 
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THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

continued  pom  page   seven 
guinea    pigs    for    the    first    Graduate 
Record  Examinations  to  be  given  at 
PCW. 

PCWs  75th  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion highlighted  our  Junior  year.  At 
the  Open  House  on  October  21,  mov- 
ies of  past  May  Days  were  shown,  a 
play  and  a  fashion  show  were  pre- 
sented in  Berry  Hall,  recitals  were 
given  at  the  Art  Center,  tea  was 
served  at  Andrew  Mellon  Hall — and 
PCW  got  a  spread  in  the  Rotogravure 
section  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  .  .  . 
Color  Day  rolled  'round  again,  and 
we  won  again!  ...  In  the  November 
Mock  Elections,  we  Juniors  saw  red, 
and  an  eloquent  Earl  Browder,  alias 
Lu  Copetas,  attempted  to  sway  the 
judges,  but — the  Seniors,  with  their 
platform,   "A   skirt   under   the   peace 


PCW  Aquacade— 1945 

table  and  the  aroma  of  Chanel  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress"  won  the  elec- 
tions .  .  .  Robert  Peter  Tristam  Cof- 
fin, the  poet,  visited  our  campus  for 
several  days,  and  America's  out- 
standing baritone,  Nelson  Sabin,  gave 
an  hour's  concert  in  the  chapel  .  .  . 
The  PCW  Aquacade,  organized  and 
directed  by  Miss  Maclachlan  set  up 
some  stiff  competition  for  Billy  Rose 
.  .  .  The  first  of  a  series  of  panel 
discussions,  dealing  with  current 
problems  was  presented  in  chapel 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  YWCA. 
The  subject  was,  "Should  we  have 
compulsory  military  service  for 
eighteen  year  olds  during  peace- 
time?" ...  As  for  the  war,  the  Jun- 
iors were  the  first  to  reach  100% 
in  the  United  War  Fund  Drive.  And 
the  class  of  '46  again  appeared  on  the 
play  contest  trophy.  We  still  gave 
blood,  we  made  scrap  books  for  the 
USO,  and  a  Nurses  Aid  course  for 
academic  credit  was  instituted  at 
PCW  .  .  .  Our  good  friend  and  pres- 
ident. Dr.  Herbert  L.  Spencer,  left 
PCW  in  July  to  become  president  of 
Bucknell  University. 

Then   suddenly    we    were    Seniors, 
and  we  wondered  if  we  looked  as  old 


to  the  Freshies  as  the  Seniors  looked 
to  us  when  we  first  entered  college 
.  .  .  We  didn't  quite  recognize  Ber- 
ry Hall  when  we  came  back  in  the 
fall.  The  old  den  was  gone,  and  one 
end  of  the  cafeteria  became  the 
Lounge.  Offices  were  switched  around 
and  a  switchboard  and  information 
booth  suddenly  appeared  on  the  first 
floor.  Big  doings  were  afoot.  We  wel- 
comed our  new   president,   Dr.   An- 
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Lady    Precious    Stream — 1946 

derson,  and  took  part  in  Inauguration 
Exercises.  We  had  a  new  dormitory, 
Coolidge  Hall,  and  the  president  had 
a  new  house.  We  anxiously  awaited 
the  birthday  teas  Mrs.  Anderson  gave, 
so  that  we  could  inspect  the  new 
"President's  Residence,"  Gregg  House 
.  .  .  Color  Day  came  and  we  did  it 
again — four  out  of  four — and  we  had 
set  a  precedent  at  PCW  .  .  .  The  war 
was  over,  gas  rationing  was  lifted, 
and  the  men  began  to  trickle  home. 
PCW  started  to  return  to  normal.  We 
left  the  hockey  field  to  the  Gym 
classes,  and  returned  to  North  Park 


for  Mountain  Day  this  year  .  .  . 
Greater  emphasis  was  put  on  Inter- 
collegiate sports.  PCW  went  to  Lake 
Erie  College  for  Women  early  in 
the  year  and  later  they  returned  the 
visit  .  .  .  The  Activities  Council 
sponsored  a  Ski  Trip  to  Seven 
Springs,  YWCA  sent  delegates  to 
the  first  YWCA  convention  held  in 
Atlantic  City  since  the  war,  and  the 
Junior  Prom,  formal  once  more,  was 
held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  with 
the  music  of  Brad  Hunt  and  his  or- 
chestra  .    .    .   The  Senior  Play,  Lady 


BK9H&  :'  .£*«.'  AISHBI 
Fickes  Foundation — 1946 
Precious  Stream,  a  Chinese  drama, 
was  a  smash  hit  .  .  .  PCWs  expan- 
sion program  got  underway  with  con- 
struction of  Fickes  going  full  speed 
ahead  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  year's  ac- 
tivities may  be  classified  under  the 
title  Current  Events.  Just  turn  the 
pages  of  this  Arrow  to  catch  up  on 
details    .    .    . 
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Mentor  Center 

continued  from  page  four 
philosophy. 

The  two-year  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  gives  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  natural  forces  at 
work  in  the  universe  as  they  are  in- 
terpreted in  perfect  harmony.  Since 
no  force  of  nature  operates  inde- 
pendently, to  offer  instruction  in  a 
single  aspect  of  science  separated 
from  all  the  other  aspects  of  science, 
is  to  give  the  student  an  incomplete 
and  an  unbalanced  notion  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  west- 
ern civilization  includes  significant 
developments  in  the  Americas  as  they 
form  a  part  of  the  continuous  evolu- 
tion of  western  civilization.  To  teach 
the  history  of  Europe,  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  history  of 
Latin  America  as  separate  develop- 
ments is  to  foster  isolationism. 

The  course  in  the  social  sciences 
will  give  the  student  an  understand- 
ing of  human  relationships  both  in- 
timate and  broad.  In  an  age  where 
the  chief  problem  of  man  is  that  of 
getting  along  with  his  neighbors  such 
a  course  is  indispensable.  And  in  an 
age  which  has  placed  power  of  un- 
imagined  magnitude  in  the  hands  of 
man,  to  insure  the  use  of  that  power 
for  worthy  purposes  a  course  in  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  is  a  require- 
ment of  unquestionable  value. 

The  program  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  basic  courses  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music  which  have 
values  irradiating  and  transcending 
all  other  aspects  of  the  student's  ex- 
perience. 

Just  as  each  of  the  required  cours- 
es is  an  integration  of  significant  ma- 
terial in  an  area  of  learning,  so  the 
entire  basic  program  is  thoroughly 
integrated  to  give  the  student  a  sig- 
nificant educational  experience  ex- 
tending throughout  her  college  life. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experience 
will  give  the  student  a  taste  for 
learning  which  will  continue  through- 
out her  lifetime. 

When  the  new  curriculum  was  pre- 
sented at  chapel  by  Dr.  Anderson,  an 
alumna  of  the  class  of  1942  who  had 
heard  the  report  said  afterwards, 
"That  is  something  I  had  hoped  to 
get  when  I  was  in  college.  I  did 
choose  courses  of  cultural  value,  but 
I  didn't  get  the  broad  view  that  this 
new  program  offers.  I  wish  I  were 
starting  to  college  next  year."  And 
so,  this  article  closes  on  the  same 
note  on  which  it  was  begun.  The 
PCW  class  of  1950  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate. 


Jean  Purves:  History 

co?itinued  from  page  nine 
regular  class.  The  only  solution  is 
that  with  a  good  background  and 
four  years'  inspiration,  one  can  do 
the  exploring  after  college  days.  De- 
spite the  groans  that  "outside  read- 
ing" evoke,  it  adds  much  to  a  course 
A  personal  incident,  a  new  angle  of 
approach — they  all  make  the  course 
much  more  alive  and  easier  to  re- 
member. 

The  senior  year  is  the  one  which 
needs  some  changes.  Honors  work 
has  been  spoken  of  before  this  year, 
but  it  might  be  mentioned  again.  The 
history  major  has  no  idea  of  what 
she  is  supposed  to  know  until  she  is 
suddenly  confronted  with  that  mys- 
terious word — honors.  No  advice  is 
given  to  prospective  honors  students 
at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year 
so  they  may  take  courses  which 
would  fill  in  large  gaps.  If  a  girl  is 
carrying  a  full  senior  schedule,  plus 
outside  activities,  general  honors  are 
hardly  worth  the  extra  effort.  Some 
sort  of  program  should  be  clearly 
stated  and  given  to  students  early  in 
their  college  careers.  The  coordina- 
tion course  required  of  honors  stu- 
dents should  be  required  of  all  his- 
tory majors.  Far  from  being  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  freshman  course,  it  pre- 
sumes a  fair  knowledge  of  at  least 
certain  fields,  and  ties  the  odd 
courses  into  an  integral  picture. 


Hamlet 

continued  from  page  five 
it  was  very  good  but  I  was  not  moved 
as  I  had  expected  to  be.  I  was  more 
moved  by  the  1940  production  but 
perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  younger. 
Polonius  was  the  best  character  be- 
sides Hamlet."  Marjorie  McSwigan 
said,  "Maurice  Evans  did  a  wonder- 
ful job.  He  gave  a  complacent  and 
coordinated  interpretation  to  Hamlet 
and  made  him  a  lovable  character 
to  me."  Chickie  Sawders  said,  "I 
liked  it  very  much  but  not  so  much 
as  'Dark  of  the  Moon.'  The  minor 
characters  were  'not  too  sharp'  but 
Maurice  Evans  was  inspiring,  even 
more  so  the  second  night.  Terrific 
ending!  I  liked  particularly  the 
'fishmonger'  scene."  Said  Else 
Greger,  "Mr.  Evans  certainly  wrung 
all  the  meaning,  all  the  humor,  all 
the  depth  possible  out  of  every  line. 
He  made  Shakespeare  perfectly  com- 
prehensible. Even  though  Mr.  Evans' 
stage  tremor  annoyed  me  sometimes, 
the  rest  .  .  .  the  color,  the  staging 
.  .  .  even  the  costumes  were  well 
worth  the  amusement  tax." 
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Sam 

continued  from  page  eleven 
brought  in  the  coffee.  The  cake  was 
left  over  from  yesterday  and  it  was 
dry.  Ethel  sat  down  opposite  Sam 
and  sipped  her  coffee.  She  did  it 
noisily.  Sam  looked  at  her.  Her  hair 
hadn't  been  combed  since  noon,  he 
guessed.  The  two  almost  purple 
semicircles  under  her  small  eyes,  her 
sharp  nose,  and  her  tightly  pressed 
lips  made  her  look  like  a  vulture. 

"My  God,"  Sam  thought  to  him- 
self, "stop  analyzing  her."  But  he 
could  not  take  his  eyes  off  her  face 
and  her  rough,  red  neck. 

"Well,  what  are  you  staring  at?" 
Ethel  asked. 

"Huh? — oh,  just  thinking." 

Ethel  stood  up   to  clear  the  table. 

"What's  the  name  of  those  two  lit- 
tle knobs  that  stick  out  below  her 
neck,"  Sam  wondered,  "collar  bones? 
clavicles?    Are  there  two  of  those?" 

"So  he  said  I  couldn't  have  any 
meat  till  Wednesday  and  then  only 
ground  steak — are  you  listening, 
Sam?"  Ethel  was  talking.  "And  he 
wasn't  even  polite  about  it.  Wait  till 
this  meat  shortage  is  over.  I'll  show 
him  a  thing  or  two  ..."  Sam 
stood  up  and  folded  his  napkin. 
Ethel  picked  up  the  empty  coffee 
cups. 

"Well,  that  was  a  good  dinner  if  I 
do  say  so  myself,"  Ethel  said. 

"Ye  gods,"  Sam  thought,  "if  I  ever 
see  another  mackerel!" 

He  picked  up  the  papers  from  the 
living  room  floor  where  Gladys  had 
left  them.  Soon  he  could  hear  the 
dishes  rattling  unusually  loudly  and 
the  water  on,  full  force.  Sam  folded 
the  papers  and  walked  into  the 
kitchen.  Ethel  looked  up.  Sam  no- 
ticed that  her  apron  hung  loosely  on 
her  thin  frame. 

"Oh,  you  don't  need  to  help,"  she 
said.  But  Sam  could  tell  from  the 
look  on  her  face  that  she  had  ex- 
pected him.  He  took  a  dish  towel 
from  the  hook,  and  picked  up  a  plate. 
The  dirty  dishes  were  all  over  the 
kitchen  table  and  muddy  pots  of  ivy 
sat  on  the  shelf  of  the  cupboard. 

"Wait,  I'll  clear  you  a  place,"  Ethel 
said. 

"Don't  bother.  I'll  put  them  right 
in  the  cupboard." 

"All  right."  Ethel's  bony  hands 
looked  aflame  as  they  emerged  from 
the  soapy  water. 

"Maybe  I  should  bring  home  some 
hand  lotion,"  Sam  thought.  "She'd 
probably  get  insulted  though. — Are 
we  going  out  tonight?"  he  asked 
aloud. 

"Suit  yourself." 

"A  movie,  maybe?" 

Ethel  didn't  say  anything,  but  her 


lips  tightened  and  her  face  seemed 
more  bony  than  ever.  Funny, — she 
had  been  an  attractive  girl.  She  had 
had  a  rather  wistful  expression  in 
those  days.  Now  she  looked  sharp 
and  shrewd. 

"I  wonder  whether  we'll  get  there 
or  not,"  Sam  thought.  He  knew  ex- 
actly what  would  happen.  Ethel 
would  sit  down  with  the  news- 
papers to  read.  "Just  one  more 
minute,  Sam,"  and  then  when  it  was 
too  late  to  make  the  last  show,  she 
would    get    up,    look    worn    out    and 


heroic,  and  say,  "All  right,  I'll  get 
ready    now." 

"I'll  go  tonight  if  you  really  want 
to   go,    Sam." 

Sam  could  not  trust  himself  1.0 
talk  at  all.  He  was  afraid  of  what 
he  would  say.  He  knew  that  he 
would  hurt  her  or  that  they  would 
have  a  fight  if  he  said  one  word. 
And  Ethel  hadn't  even  done  any- 
thing— nothing  at  least  that  she 
hadn't  always   done. 

"That's  the  last  one,"  Ethel  said 
as    she    handed   him    the    coffee    pot. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
Train  for  a  career  in  aptitude  testing  with  the 
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Charming  Hawaiian-American  novel  by  a  Hawaiian  Poet  and 
Novelist. 

"Sweetest,  loveliest,  most  glorious  book  I  have  ever  read.  Others 
seem  ordinary  and  trivial  by  comparison.  So  beautiful  it  seems  sac- 
red; so  convincing  and  powerful,  it  washed  the  memory  of  all  inferior 
books  from  my  mind.  Was  never  so  fascinated  by  anything  in  my  life. 

Every  page  sparkles  with  enchantment.  A  cascade  of  wisdom  and 
beauty,  revealing  so  much  information  of  special  value  to  girls.  Like 
immortal  music,  it  leaves  you  stunned  by  its  indescribable  glory."  Miss 
Geraldine  Saulpaugh,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

Clothbound,    beautifully    illustrated  $2.50  postpaid. 
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"Or  are  you  going  to  decide  to  have 
a  glass  of  water  after  I  put  every- 
thing away?"  Ethel  brushed  against 
j^Sam  as  she  took  the  broom  out  of 
the  corner,  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  unexpected  contact  of  their 
bodies.   It  was   almost   repulsive. 

"Say,  Ethel,"  he  called  as  he  walk- 
ed into  the  dining  room,  "we'll  have 
to  forget  that  movie  tonight.  I  just 
remembered  I  have  an  appointment." 

"Oh,  Sam,  you  never  tell  me  any- 
thing," she  said  reproachfully,  as 
though  he  had  spoiled  her  whole 
evening. 

Sam  paused  in  front  of  the  living 
room  mirror.  His  rumpled  brown 
coat  hung  loosely  on  him  and  his 
slouched  brown  hat  covered  his  bald 
head.  He  did  not  look  good  in  brown. 

"So  long,  Ethel,"  he  said.  Gladys 
came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
"Bye,"   he   called. 

"Bye." 

"Incidentally,"  he  said  before  he 
banged  the  front  door.  "Nobody  no- 
ticed  I   got  a   hair  cut." 
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DEAR  CHILD  ...... by  Joy  Wilson,  '48 


It  was  a  bright,  warm  day  in  May. 
Outside  the  big  window,  the  cardi- 
nals were  scolding  around  the  dried 
corncob  that  hung  from  a  branch  of 
the  tree,  and  among  the  brilliant 
green  leaves,  bluejays  fluttered  to 
and  fro,  carrying  long,  wriggling 
earthworms  that  still  had  traces  of 
wet  black  soil  on  them.  Inside  the 
window,  big  flies  glittered  green  and 
blue  in  the  sunlight  as  they  flew 
against  the  glass  pane  with  an  angry 
buzz. 

Nonchalantly  ignoring  this  pano- 
rama of  spring,  Alan  lay  stretched 
out  on  the  sofa,  his  muddy  boots 
propped  on  the  arm.  He  wore  dusty 
jeans  and  the  tails  of  his  wrinkled 
shirt  were  tied  around  his  waist.  His 
hands  were  grimy,  the  knuckles  a 
shade  darker,  and  on  his  face  were 
the  remains  of  a  peanut  butter  sand- 
wich. He  was  humming  and  talk- 
ing to  himself,  absently  watching  the 
fly-swatter  that  he  swung  back  and 
forth  over  his  head.  He  sighed  and 
shifted  slightly  when  he  heard  his 
mother's  high  heels  clacking  across 
the  floor. 

"Alan,  for  heaven's  sakes,  get  those 
muddy  shoes  off  the  sofa.  Don't  you 
have  any  sense?"  Mother  looked  at 
him  in  despair.  "Honestly,  the 
older  you  get,  the  lazier  you  are.  Be- 
ing on  a  farm  hasn't  improved  you  a 
bit." 

"Aw,  heck.  I  don't  feel  like  doing 
anything."  Alan  slowly  moved  his 
feet  and  continued  his  observation  of 
the  swaying  fly-swatter. 

"If  you're  going  to  play  with  that 
fly-swatter,  why  don't  you  kill  some 
of  these  flies  you  let  in  the  house? 
They're  getting  on  my  nerves." 

Alan  aimed  the  fly-swatter  be- 
tween his  knees  and  threw  it  at  a 
lamp.  "Mother,  can  I  go  to  the 
show?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"Why  not?" 

"You've  already  seen  one  this 
week." 

"But  there's  a  new  one  at  the 
Strand — ." 

"No." 

Mother  sank  into  a  deep  chair 
and  shut  her  eyes.  The  room  was 
silent  for  a  while  except  for  the 
loud  buzzing  of  the  flies  and  an  oc- 
casional thud  as  one  struck  the  win- 
dow pane.  Presently  Alan  began 
mumbling  to  himself  in  a  soft  voice. 

"Once  there  was  a  nice  little  boy 
who  lived  out  in  the  country  and 
took  good  care  of  his  two  ponies  and 
helped  his  mother.  One  day,  he 
sweetly  asked  his  dear  mother  if  he 
could  go  to  the  show  and  she  gently 


replied,  'Hell,  no'." 

Mother  burst  into  laughter.  "You 
won't  get  to  the  movies  that  way. 
Now  get  out  of  here  and  do  some- 
thing." 

Alan  rolled  heavily  off  the  sofa. 
"Can  I  call  Woody  up  and  invite  him 
out?" 

"No,  it's  too  late.  Maybe  he  can 
come  Saturday." 

"Gee  whiz,  I  gotta  do  something." 

"Go  out  and  feed  your  rabbit.  You 
haven't  payed  a  bit  of  attention  to 
him  since  the  other  one  died." 

"He's  just  an  old  buck  and  can't 
have  a  blessed  event  anyway.  Moth- 
er, can  I  shoot  some  sparrows?" 

"You  can  shoot  the  rabbit  for  all 
I  care.  Just  be  careful  with  that 
gun." 

"Can  I?" 

"May  you  what?" 

"Shoot  the  rabbit." 

"You  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to 
do  it." 

"I  would  so." 

"Don't  kid  me.  You  stay  here 
while  I  get  you  some  shells." 

"I'll  get  them." 

"Never  you  mind.  You're  not  sup- 
posed to  know  where  they  are." 

Alan  went  to  the  coat  closet  and 
rooted  around  until  he  found  his 
rifle,  then  he  emerged,  leaving  a 
jacket  and  a  hat  on  the  floor.  He  sat 
down  to  inspect  the  gun,  pointing  it 
one  way  and  another,  taking  a  bead 
on  vases  on  the  tables  and  the  birds 
perched  outside  the  window.  Mother 
returned  in  a  moment  with  a  handful 
of  shells.  "Here  are  ten.  And  please 
be  careful.  Don't  kill  too  many  spar- 
rows." 

"O.K."  Alan  pocketed  the  shells 
and  stomped  heavily  out  of  the  room. 
The  back  door  slammed  with  a  vio- 
lence that  shook  even  the  grand- 
father clock  that  stood  against  the 
wall. 

Mother  sighed  and  lay  down  on 
the  sofa.  "He  has  a  way  of  getting 
just  what  he  wants,  no  matter  how 
firm  I  am."  She  remembered  when 
she  had  said  that  when  she  had  a  boy 
she  wanted  a  real  boy.  No  sissies 
for  her.  Right  now  she  could  appre- 
ciate a  sissy.  "He  is  an  affectionate 
child,  though."  She  sighed  again. 
"I  suppose  he'll  be  in  for  some  more 
shells.  I  hope  he'll  be  careful  with 
that  gun."     She  closed  her  eyes. 

The  door  slammed  loudly  against 
the  wall.  "Mother,  look  what  I  got." 
Alan  came  stomping  in,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.    "Look,  Mother." 

Mother  opened  her  eyes  slowly. 
Then  she  jumped  up  with  a  shriek 
"Alan,    get    that    thing    out    of   here. 


What  is  it?" 

"I  shot  the  rabbit.  Will  you  cook 
him  for  dinner?" 

There  was  a  trail  of  blood  on  the 
floor  and  a  matted  bundle  of  fur  in 
Alan's  outstretched  hand.  Mother's 
stomach  turned  over  and  leaped  to 
her  throat.  "I  will  not.  Get  that 
thing  out  of  the  house  and  bury  it 
right  away." 

"Aw,  you  have  to  cook  it,  now  that 
it's  dead." 

"Indeed  I  won't.  I  wouldn't  touch 
it.  What  on  earth  possessed  you  to 
shoot  that  rabbit?" 

"You  said  I  could." 

"Did  I?" 

"You  said  I  didn't  have  enough 
nerve   to."     Alan    grinned    at   her. 

Mother  had  no  reply  ready.  She 
thought,  "I  should  know  my  son  bet- 
ter than  to  dare  him  to  do  anything." 
Aloud  she  said,  "Well,  the  deed  is 
done.  Now  get  busy  and  bury  that 
thing  where  it  won't  be  dug  up.  And 
be  a  little  quiet  when  you  come  in. 
I'd  like  to  take  a  nap." 

A  few  minutes  of  peace  and  quiet! 
Mother  lay  down  again  and  allowed 
herself  to  slip  into  a  doze.  The  room 
was  warm  and  quiet  and  the  spring 
sounds  made  a  lullaby.  It  seemed 
only  a  few  moments  until  she  felt  a 
soft  kiss  on  her  cheek  and  heard 
heavy  shoes  tiptoeing  up  the  stairs. 
She  didn't  move  but  prudently  de- 
cided to  remain  awake.  Alan  had 
gone  into  his  bedroom  and  closed  the 
door.  The  house  was  unnaturally 
quiet. 

The  sound  of  a  spasm  of  coughing 
and  sputtering  came  from  Alan's 
room.  Then  it  was  quiet,  and  again 
the  coughing.  Mother  sighed  and 
got  up.  She  tiptoed  up  the  stairs 
and  paused  outside  the  closed  door. 
Not  a  sound,  and  then  a  cough.  She 
opened  the  door  quietly. 

The  room  was  filled  with  smoke. 
Alan  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
a  cigarette  awkwardly  poised  in  his 
hand.  His  face  was  screwed  up  with 
distaste  and  he  coughed  throatily. 

"Alan!" 

Alan  thrust  his  hand  behind  him 
and  looked  up  sheepishly. 

"Where  did  you  get  those  cigar- 
ettes?" 

"They're  Daddy's." 

"Why  do  you  have  to  do  something 
wrong  all  the  time?  Who  taught  you 
to  smoke?" 

"No  one." 

"Why  did  you  do  it  then?" 
"Gee    whiz    Mom,    the    Mauk    boys 
smoke  all  the  time." 

"You  don't  have  to  do  everything 
Continued   on   Page   Eight 
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TOMORROW  NEVER  COMES by  Else  Greger,  '47 


Violett  Degarin  sank  down  into  the 
rocker  by  the  radio.  She  reacher  her 
hand  forward,  turned  the  knob,  and 
waited  for  the  sound  to  come.  The 
radio  hummed  and  the  voice  said, 
"Are  you  over  thirty-five?  Do  you 
feel  let  down?  If  so, — "  Violett  turned 
the  dial  quickly,  passing  over  splash- 
es of  sound  until  she  found  some  vio- 
lin music.  She  turned  the  volume 
louder  and  settled  back.  Rythmically 
with  the  music  the  rocker  started 
sawing.  Her  toes  gave  a  little  push 
and  her  body  followed  the  backward 
movement  of  the  chair,  then  the  chair 
rocked  forward  and  her  feet  touch- 
ed the  floor  again.  Push  with  the  toes, 
settle  back,  swing  through  the  hyp- 
notic motions  of  the  rocker,  back- 
ward and  forward. 

It  was  a  mistake  for  Violett  to  sit 
down.  It  only  made  her  more  con- 
scious of  her  tiredness.  If  she  had 
kept  on  working,  at  least  until  sup- 
per was  over,  she  wouldn't  have 
realized  just  how  tired  she  was.  But 
it  did  feel  good  to  sneak  a  bit  of 
relaxation,  and  this  was  a  good  time 
to  leaf  through  the  newspaper  and 
snip  out  the  articles.  It  was  almost 
four  o'clock  and  Daniel  would  be 
calling  for  the  Evening  Bulletin  soon. 
She  would  have  just  enough  time 
while  the  potatoes  were  boiling.  She 
unfolded  the  newspaper  and  looked 
at  the  first  page,  her  glance  touch- 
ing lightly  on  the  headlines.  "Two 
More  Cases  of  T.B.  In  City."  Vio- 
lett pierced  the  point  of  the  scis- 
sors through  the  whitish  grey  paper 
and  carefully  snipped  around  the  ar- 
ticle. She  put  it  in  her  apron  pocket. 
On  the  next  page  beside  the  Lerner 
ad  she  caught  the  headline,  "100  Gobs 
Suffer  Ptomaine  Poisoning,"  and 
"New  Method  for  Cardiac  Operations 
Discovered."  They  came  out,  too,  with 
other  similar  ones.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished, she  folded  the  newspaper  care- 
fully together  and  went  to  the  kit- 
chen. She  inserted  the  metal  prong 
in  the  hole  of  the  stove  lid  and  lift- 
ed it.  The  newspaper  articles  fluttered 
into  the  fire,  turned  into  ashes  and 
collapsed. 

"Violett!"  the  voice  came  from  up- 
stairs. 

She  replaced  the  lid  and  rushed 
quickly  through  the  dining  room, 
snatching  the  newspaper  on  the  way 
to  the  stairs. 

"Yes,  Daniel?   Radio   bother  you?" 

"Violett,   I   need  you." 

Her  eyebrows  tightened.  She  ran 
upstairs  into  the  bedroom.  It  was 
dark  inside,  but  she  didn't  need  to 
"wait  until  her  eyes  became  adjusted, 
for   she   knew   everything   about    the 


room:  the  large  brass  bed,  her  own 
little  cot  along  the  wall,  the  chest  of 
drawers  Daniel's  Aunt  Victoria  had 
given  them,  and  the  dresser  with  the 
wobbly  mirror  hanging  over  it.  She 
could  even  put  her  fingers  on  the 
two  high  school  diplomas  which  hung 
beside  the  chest  of  drawers.  Every- 
thing in  the  room  had  been  put  there 
by  her  and  she  knew  exactly  where 
they  were  and  belonged. 

"What  is  it,  Daniel?  You're  not 
feeling  worse?"  She  felt  his  forehead. 

"Could  you  be  a  dear  and  give  me 
a  glass  of  water?" 

She  took  her  hand  abruptly  away 
from  his  forehead.  "Of  course,  Dan- 
iel." She  picked  up  the  glass  on  the 
medicine  table  beside  the  bed.  There 
was  also  a  large  pitcher,  half  filled 
with  water  with  slivers  of  ice  cubes 
in  it. 

"Daniel,  there's  a  pitcher  of  cold 
water  right  here  beside  your  bed." 

The  man  turned  his  head.  "So  there 
is.  I'm  sorry  Violett.  I'm  always  caus- 
ing so   much   trouble,   aren't  I?" 

"Course  not,  Daniel.  You  know  I 
don't  mind.  But  you  did  give  me  a 
start."  She  poured  the  water  into 
the  glass  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  filled 
his  mouth  with  water,  held  it  there 
for  a  minute  and  then  swallowed  it 
in  two  gulps.  He  put  the  glass  back 
on  the  table. 

She  went  over  to  the  window.  The 
blinds  were  pulled  low  with  only 
pin-points  of  light  entering  through 
the  cracked  places.  She  took  hold  of 
the  cord,  yanked  it  down,  and  the 
blind  rolled  up. 

"Light    bother    you?" 

"No.  Did  the  paper  come?" 

"Yes.   I  brought   it  up." 

She  expertly  fluffed  the  pillows  on 
the  backboard  of  the  bed  and  helped 
him  sit  up.  He  spread  the  paper  and 
started  reading. 

Violett  went  over  to  the  dresser  to 
smooth  down  the  sides  of  her  hair. 
The  mirror  was  old  and  had  yellow 
streaks  in  it  across  the  glass,  mak- 
ing the  reflection  bumpy.  She  leaned 
forward  and  looked  hard  at  herself. 
There  were  a  lot  of  lines  around  her 
eyes.  Her  eyes  were  hazel  green  and 
the  pupils  were  sharp  pinpoints  like 
those  of  hawks'  eyes.  Between  her 
eyes  two  grooves  had  deepened  from 
tiny  skin  wrinkles.  With  her  hair 
drawn  back  into  a  tight  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  her  strained  eyes 
and  mouth  were  accentuated,  a 
mouth  that  was  tight,  drawn,  emo- 
tionless. 

"Violett,  why  must  you  always  cut 
articles  out  of  the  paper  before  I 
get  a  chance  to  see  it?  It's  happened 


again   this   evening.   Look   here,    and 
here." 

She  looked  at  him  in  the  mirror. 
"I'm  sorry,  Daniel.  There  were  some 
recipes  I  wanted  to  be  sure  to  get 
and  an  article  I  wanted  to  send  to  my 
little   niece   Betty." 

"You  always  have  a  reason  for 
everything,  Violett.  It  seems  as 
though — "  He  stopped  and  stared  at 
the  paper.  "Why,  what  have  we 
here?"  He  folded  the  newspaper 
across  so  he  could  hold  it  better. 
"Washington  officials  reported  today 
that  typhoid  remains  Europes  main 
obstacle  to  reconstruction.  Director 
of  European  Welfare,  Hugh  Thomas, 
said,  quote — " 

Violett  turned  around.  Oh,  God, 
she  thought,  I've  forgotten  one.  Ty- 
phoid. I  wonder  how  long  that  will 
take  him  to  .  .  .  "Daniel,  why  don't 
you  lie  down  and  have  a  rest  before 
I  come  up  with  the  dinner?  Dr.  Drum 
says  you  need  to  rest." 

Mid  spluttering  and  complaints  she 
managed  to  get  the  paper  from  him 
and  settle  him  comfortably  into  bed 
for  a  tiny  before-dinner  snooze.  She 
went  into  the  hall  and  closed  the 
door.  She  breathed  a  deep  breath  of 
relief  and  went  downstairs  quickly. 
The  potatoes  were  already  boiling, 
the  little  tin  lid  bouncing  up  and 
down  as  the  steam  came  shooting  out 
from  the  kettle.  She  ran  over  the 
menu  in  her  mind:  a  few  warmed 
over  meatballs,  potatoes  and  gravy 
for  herself;  fresh  peas,  carrots,  aspar- 
agus, stewed  prunes  for  Daniel.  And 
then  the  boiled  parsley  juice,  of 
course.  The  doctor  had  been  very 
explicit  about  the  boiled  parsley 
juice.  It  was  the  only  thing  he  knew 
of  that  could  dissolve  those  kidney 
stones  of  Daniel's.  Boil  the  parsley 
in  a  minimum  of  water,  squezee  out 
the  juice  and  add  olive  oil.  The  spe- 
cial diets  for  Daniel  were  becoming 
expensive,  and  those  specialists  were 
terribly  dear,  too.  Charged  you  ten 
dollars  for  only  an  examination.  If 
Daniel  hadn't  had  the  sickness  bene- 
fits insurance,  they  wouldn't  have 
gotten  along.  But  the  benefits  still 
couldn't  cover  the  big  bills  they  had. 
Hadn't  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life 
before   he   took    out    the   policy. 

It  was  a  year  after  Violett  and  he 
had  been  married,  fourteen  years 
ago.  Funny  how  just  a  few  weeks 
after  he  had  taken  the  insurance, 
he  got  sick.  Had  just  read  about  the 
influenza  epidemic  in  the  paper  and 
then  he  got  it,  too.  He  was  sick  for 
weeks.  The  worst  of  all  was  the 
rheumatic  fever.  He  had  just  got- 
Continued  on  Next  Page 
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ten  over  the  scarlet  fever  and  had 
gotten  up  from  bed  too  soon,  the 
doctor  said.  Everyone  thought  he 
was  going  to  die  that  time. 

The  carrots  were  all  scraped  and 
cut  and  the  other  vegetables  pre- 
pared. She  took  the  lid  from  the 
big  black  stove  and  threw  the  vege- 
table peelings  inside.  There  was  a 
hissing  sound  as  the  flames  touched 
the  moisture  of  the  garbage.  Violett 
replaced  the  lid  and  put  the  other 
pots  and  pans  on  the  stove.  A  few 
minutes  was  all  they  needed  to  boil. 

She  got  out  the  tray  and  dusted 
it  and  put  linen  and  silverware  on 
it.  The  silverware  scraped  against 
her  wedding  ring,  a  plain  gold  band 
worn  shiny  by  fifteen  years  of  hard 
work.  She  looked  at  her  hands:  they 
were  rough  and  scarred,  the  palms 
were  one  big  yellow  callous,  hard 
as  leather.  She  scraped  the  knife 
over  the  palm  of  her  hand  and  it 
made    a    brittle    sound. 

She  never  had  received  the  engage- 
ment ring  Daniel  had  promised  her. 
Her  hands  had  always  been  soft  and 
smooth  before  their  marriage,  "ro- 
mantic like  your  name,  Violett," 
Daniel  had  always  said.  He  swore 
to  her  that  as  soon  as  they  had  some 
money  saved  in  the  bank,  he  would 
buy  her  a  diamond  as  large  as  a  star. 
Of  course,  the  money  had  always 
dwindled  away  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Daniel  had  bought  that  lim- 
ousine in  1933.  Then  there  were  the 
medicines  for  Daniel's  liver,  and  the 
treatments  he  took  for  his  eyes.  Yes, 
the  money  always  went  somewhere 
else,  even  though  there  were  so  many 
things  that  Violett  had  missed  and 
needed  so  badly.  She  had  always 
wanted  a  baby. 

The  vegetables  were  boiling.  She 
took  them  off  the  stove  and  emptied 
the  liquid  into  the  sink,  a  cloud  of 
hot  steam  rising  from  it,  and  ar- 
ranged them  on  Daniel's  sterilized 
plate. 

Violett  remained  while  Daniel  ate 
his  dinner  to  see  that  he  took  his 
before  dinner  pills  and  after  dinner 
tonic.  He  ate  with  great  ceremony, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully,  for  he  had 
difficulty  lifting  the  folk  up  to  his 
hps.  He  always  managed  to  eat 
everything. 

As  the  summer  August  rolled  by 
and  he  became  stronger  and  stronger, 
the  meals  became  more  enjoyable  for 
him.  Violett  began  setting  the  alarm 
for  five  in  the  morning  so  she  could 
quietly  rise  from  her  cot,  go  down  to 
the  kitchen  and  do  most'  of  the  cook- 
ing and  baking  before  the  heat  set 
in.  The  big  old-fashioned  coal  stove 
made  the  room  rather  hot  as  it  was. 
It  was  harder  to  work  during  the  heat 


of  the  day,  but  Daniel's  room  had  to 
be  kept  spotlessly  clean  and  he  need- 
ed a  fresh  change  of  bed  clothing 
every  single  day.  Even  when  he  was 
strong  enough  to  walk  around  and 
take  a  few  exercises,  he  needed  spe- 
cial care. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  Daniel 
became  well  enough  to  return  to 
work.  It  seemed  strange  to  be  alone 
in  the  big  two-story  frame  house  all 
day.  Violett  began  doing  a  little  vis- 
iting and  having  a  few  friends  in 
herself.  They  usually  sat  in  the  din- 
ing room  because  it  seemed  more 
natural  than  the  formal  parlor.  And 
then,  it  was  closer  to  the  kitchen.  It 
was  a  nice  room,  everything  was  neat 
and  tidy,  except  for  the  ravel  in  the 
rug  and  the  large  crack  in  the  wall- 
paper which  zigzagged  up  to  the  far 
corner.  Mrs.  Eckberg  had  remarked 
about  it  the  day  Violett  heard  the 
news.  She  had  brought  her  mending 
over  to  do  while  Violett  was  cutting 
out  some  material  spread  out  on  the 
dining  room  table. 

"I  notice,  Mrs.  Degarin"  (They  still 
called  each  other  Mrs.  even  though 
they  had  lived  next  door  for  almost 
fifteen  years)  "I  notice,  Mrs.  Degarin, 
that  your  wallpaper  has  cracked,  too, 
just  like  ours.   I  must  tell  William." 

Violett's  scissors  snipped  along  the 
material,  and  the  bottom  blade  rid- 
ing on  the  wooden  table  top,  cutting 
out  the  shapes  of  the  crinky  tissue 
patterns.  "We  had  this  place  plastered 
when  we  moved  in  and  I  guess  we'll 
have  to  do  it  again  soon."  Violett 
took  the  pins  out  of  her  mouth  and 
stuck  them  in  the  top  part  of  her 
apron.  She  lifted  up  the  piece  of  blue 
cotton  material.  "How  do  you  think 
this   will  look  on   me?" 

Mrs.  Eckberg  looked  up.  "Now  say, 
that  will  be  real  nice." 

"It's  the  first  dress  I've  had  in 
ages.  I  want  to  wear  it  to  the  church 
bazaar." 

"Oh?  Is  Mr.  Degarin  going  to  the 
bazaar,  too?" 

"Oh,  yes."  She  slid  the  material 
down  the  table  and  pinned  on  more 
of  the  patterns  sheets.  "He's  down- 
town getting  a  new  suit  now.  Of 
course,  his  old  one  had  hardly  been 
worn,  but  he  thought  it  •was  a  little 
out  of  style.  You  don't  think  this  pat- 
tern style  is  too  old-looking,  do 
you?" 

"Too  old-looking?  Why,  Mrs. 
Degarin,  a  young  woman  like  you 
don't  need  to  worry  none."  Mrs.  Eck- 
berg held  the  needle  up  to  the  light 
and  threaded  it.  "You  know  you  don't 
look  a  day  over  forty-eight." 

Not  a  day  over  forty-eight.  Violett 
turned  her  head  so  she  could  see  her 
reflection  in  the  mirror  over  the 
radio.  Her  face  was  tense,  on  guard, 


cautious.  There  was  no  grayness  in 
her  hair,  but  it  had  faded,  as  her 
lashes  had.  The  skin  of  her  neck  hung 
in  deep  folds  and  her  breasts  hung 
loose.  Not  a  day  over  forty-eight. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Degarin, 
don't  you  feel  well?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  Violett  started  to 
cut  hastily. 

"Really.  Mrs.  Degarin,  I  do  think 
you  should  be  careful.  You've  been 
carrying  the  load  of  two  men  during 
Mr.  Degarin's  last  sick  spell." 

Violett  carefully  scooped  the  little 
blue  clippings  into  a  pile.  She  said 
nothing. 

It  grew  dark  and  still.  Daniel 
hadn't  returned  yet.  She  began  to 
worry,    but    Mrs.    Eckber    talked    on. 

Then  came  the  knock  on  the  door. 
Mr.  Dobbs  of  the  Tail  Shop.  Hat  in 
his  hand.  Daniel — fainted  in  his  shop. 
Doctor  had  come.  Ambulance  taken 
him  to  the  hospital.  To  the  hospital-, 
Come  quickly. 

She  ran  out  to  his  car.  The  tires 
screeched  on  the  brick  pavement.  Her 
heart  beat  fast  in  the  elevator.  The 
corridor  was  long.  The  white  robed 
doctor  was  before  her. 

"Mrs.   Degarin?" 

"Yes." 

"I'm  Dr.  Brown.  I'm  glad  you  came 
so  quickly.  Your  husband,  I'm  afraid, 
has  a  brain  tumor.  We'll  need  your 
signature    to    operate." 

"Is  he—?" 

"He's  unconscious.  If  you'll  step 
right  this  way.  Just  sign  on  the  line." 
"How  much  will  it  cost?" 

"It  will  cost  your  husband's  life 
if  we  don't  operate  right  away.  Dr. 
Donley  is  going  to  do  it.  He's  very 
competent.  Nurse,  tell  them  to  wheel 
Mr.  Degarin  into  the  operating  room. 
Everything  is  in  order." 

"Shall  I  wait  here?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like.  It  will  take  quite 
some  time."  And  he  was  gone. 

The  bench  was  hard.  Violett  sat  on 
the  end  with  her  arm  propped  on  the 
armrest,  the  perpendicular  slats' 
pressing  into  her  back.  The  air  smell- 
ed  of  disinfectant.  Somewhere  in  one 
of  these  rooms  lay  Daniel.  She  un- 
clenched her  hands  and  saw  that 
there  was  moisture  in  all  the  cracks. 
She  wiped  them  off  on  her  skirt.  She 
then  noticed  she  still  had  on  her  ap- 
ron, with  the  straight  pins  still  pin- 
ned in  the  top  part  of  it.  In  her  hur- 
ry to  get  over  here  she  had  forgotten 
to  take  it  off.  Dear  God,  she  thought, 
if  Daniel  is  to  die,  don't  let  him  gain 
consciousness;  don't  let  him  gain  con- 
sciousness. The  nurses  swished  by 
carrying  linens  and  food  trays.  Their 
dresses,  very  white  and  stiff  with 
starch,  looked  clean.  They  made  a 
Continued    on    Page    Six 
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Michael  knelt,  locked  his  hands 
over  one  of  his  father's  knees,  and 
began  in  a  loud  whisper,  "Our  Fath- 
er, who  are  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy 
will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day — ." 

Carroll  folded  his  newspaper. 
Michael  should  have  been  in  bed  an 
hour  ago.  "Take  it  easy,  Son,"  he 
said.   "Let's   try  it   again,   slow." 

Michael  repeated  distinctly,  "Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
— what   does   'trespass'   mean,   Dad?" 

"Why,   hurting   anybody." 

"Do  I  trespass  anybody?" 

"Not  much,  I  guess.  Finish  it  up." 

Michael  drew  a  breath,  "And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  evil.  Amen." 

"Now,"  said  his  father,  brushing 
back  Michael's  tangled  hair,  "What 
about    a    good    'Hail,    Mary'?" 

"All  right,"  Michael  said.  "Hail, 
Mary,  full  of  grace,  The  Lord  is  with 
thee,  blessed  are  thou  amongst  wom- 
en— "  Michael  lifted  his  head  to  ask, 
"Is  Mrs.  Nolan  coming  tomorrow?" 

"She'll  be  here,  all  right,"  Carroll 
said  "I'll  give  you  ten  seconds  to 
finish  your  prayers." 

Michael  grinned  at  the  ultimatum, 
"I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  go  slow. 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of 
our  death,  Amen."  He  unlocked  his 
fingers    and    asked.    "Will    she?" 

"Will   she   what?" 

"Will  she  pray  for  us  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death,  Amen?" 

The  words  of  Michael's  prayer 
caught  in  Carroll's  mind  and  stayed 
there,  a  long  way  beyond  his  smiling 
face.  "Yes,"  he  said,  and  set  up  his 
pipe  in  the  broken  dish  before  him, 
"climb  into  bed,  you  young  raga- 
muffin; it's  past  time  for  bed." 

But  Michael  had  something  diffi- 
cult to  say,  "You  mean  maybe  she'll 
ask  God  for  anything  I  want  and 
He'll   give   it  to  her  for  me?" 

"She's    His    mother." 

Michael  stood  up  and  kissed  his 
father  carefully  on  the  cheek  and 
■went  to  bed.  Carroll  opened  the 
newspaper,    read    a    paragraph,    then 


dropped  it  in  a  white  heap  on  the 
rug.  He  felt  tired;  perhaps  he  might 
be  able  to  get  some  sleep.  He  hadn't 
slept  soundly  in  the  last  six  months, 
since  his  wife  died. 

His  pajamas  were  hanging  inside- 
out  in  the  bathroom,  where  he  had 
left  them  that  morning.  He  felt 
Michael's  tooth  brush  with  his 
thumb;  it  was  dry.  He  entered  the 
bedroom  on  tiptoes,  but  Michael  was 
not   asleep. 

"Dad,"   he   whispered. 

"Go  to  sleep." 

"I  have  been  asking  'Hail  Mary' 
for  something." 

"Tomorrow." 

"No,  I've  been  asking  her  right 
now." 

"What  have  you  been  asking  her 
for,    Mickey?" 

Michael  hesitated.  "I  thought  I'd 
better  make  it  something  easy  first. 
To  see  what  happened."  He  sat  up  in 
bed,  "A  jackknife." 

The  clock  was  striking  ten.  Michael 
was  asleep.  Carroll  tried  matching 
his  own  breathing  to  Michael's,  to 
make  sleep  come,  but  it  was  no  use. 
He  got  up  and  dressed.  Then  he 
walked  down  two  flights  to  the  side- 
walk. Carroll  walked  uptown,  stop- 
ping in  front  of  each  bright  shop 
window,    studying    its    contents. 

Sam  Ramatsky  stood  sniffing  the 
night  air  before  his  drugstore. 
"Well,  Mr.  Carroll,  nice  night." 

"Yes."  Carroll  wanted  only  to  hear 
a  voice.  "How's  business?"  he  asked. 

"Can't  complain",  Sam  grinned, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  take  it  back.  It's 
lousy." 

Carroll  nodded  impatiently.  It 
wasn't  Sam's  voice  he  wanted  to 
hear,   after  all. 

"Give  me  a  milkshake,   Sam." 

They  walked  into  the  store.  Carroll 
watched  Sam  pour  milk  into  the 
shaker.  Then  his  glance  wandered  to 
the  packed  counters  behind  him.  "Sell 
any   jackknives,   Sam?" 

"Sure,  I  sell  everything.  That's 
what  keeps  me  broke.  Nothing  like 
keeping  a  thing  in  stock  to  kill  de- 
mand." Sam  set  a  tray  of  jackknives 
down    on   the   fountain. 
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"Beauties,"  he  said.  "Fifty  cents 
up." 

Carroll  picked  up  the  biggest  and 
the  shiniest  one.  "I'll  take  this  one." 

"Such  expensixe  taste!  One  dol- 
lar." 

Carroll  paid  for  the  milkshake  and 
the  knife  said,  "Goodnight,"  and 
walked  out.  In  another  hour  and  a 
half  he  must  have  walked  six  miles 
By  that  time  his  body  was  tired 
enough   to  sleep. 

It  was  morning  when  Carroll 
awoke.  He.  heard  Michael  and  Mrs. 
Nolan,  talking  in  the  kitchen. 
Michael's  voice  was  high  with  ex- 
citement. "Look  at  it,  Mrs.  Nolan, 
look   at   it!    Isn't   it   beautiful?" 

"It  is  that,"  Mrs.  Nolan  said. 

"Do  you  always  get  what  you  ask 
for?"  Michael  asked  Mrs.  Nolan. 

"It  all  depends.  I  sorta  try  to  guess 
what  the  Lord  wants  to  give  me, 
and  then  I  ask  for  that." 

"That's  how  I  got  this  knife," 
Michael  said.  "It's  got  a  big  blade  and 
a  little  blade  and  a  screw  driver  and 
a  thing  to  punch  holes  in  leather  with 
and  a  file." 

Michael  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"But  I'm  asking  for  a  real  thing 
tonight.  The  knife  was  just  to  see. 
Someone's  going  to  be  here  when 
you   come   next   week." 

Mrs.  Nolan  made  a  choking  sound 
in  her  mouth.  "Someone  instead  of 
me?" 

"She  was  here  with  Dad  and  me 
before  you  came,"  Michael  said,  "and 
she's   coming   back." 

"Michael!"   Carroll   shouted. 

Michael  ran  to  the  doorway.  The 
knife  gleamed  in  his  first.  "Look  what 
I  got."'  he  said.  "I  was  showing  Mrs. 
Nolan." 

"Come  here,"  Carroll  said.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  say  it  and  that 
was  fast.  He  bent  down  to  put  his 
arms  around  his  son.  "I'm  glad  you 
like  it,"  he  said.  "I  bought  it  for  you 
at  Ramatsky's  last  night.  The  biggest 
and  shiniest  one  he  had." 
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little  breeze  as  they  walked  by;  they 
smelled  of  medicine.  Maybe  one  of 
them  would  see  her  apron.  Why 
hadn't  she  hung  it  on  the  hook  be- 
hind the  door  at  home?  What  should 
she  do  with  it  to  hide  it? 

She  looked  up  to  see  a  smiling  man 
in  a  black  overcoat.  It  was  the  min- 
ister, Mr.  Darcy.  He  sat  down  beside 
her  without  saying  anything.  Where 
was  the  doctor?  Why  did  it  take  so 
long?  "It  will  cost  your  husband's 
life  if  we  don't  operate  right  away." 
The  fear  around  her  heart  tightened. 
An  orderly  rolled  a  clothes  hamper 
down  the  hall.  It  was  filled  with  dir- 
ty clothing  and  rags  which  smelled 
of  sour  vomit.  She  turned  her  head 
away  and  clutched  her  stomach.  Her 
heart   still  was  beating  furiously. 

There  was  a  wooden  moulding  that 
ran  along  the  wall  opposite  her.  It 
had  three  grooves  in  it.  It  was  paint- 
ed white,  but  where  it  was  chipped 
off,  it  showed  an  undercoat  of  brown. 
It  ran  the  length  of  the  hall.  It  had 
three  grooves  in  it.  She  had  been  wait- 
ing forever.  Then  suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  couldn't  feel 
her  legs.  She  had  no  sensation  in 
them.  She  looked  down.  They  were 
still  there,  but  she  couldn't  feel  them. 
She  put  her  arm  on  the  arm  rest  and 
pushed  herself  up.  She  could  stand. 
She  was  all  right. 

The  seconds  and  minutes  dragged 
by.  Finally  the  doctor  came.  Yes,  the 
operation  was  a  success.  Mr.  Degarin 
would  be  all  right.  You  can't  see  him 
now.  Better  go  home  and  get  some 
rest.  Mr.  Darcy  led  her  from  the 
ether  smelling  building  into  the  fresh 
air.  He  sat  with  her  awhile  in  the 
dining  room  as  she  ate  a  sandwich 
and  drank  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  prayed 
and  said  nice  things.  "What  would 
have  happened  to  you,  Mrs.  Degarin, 
if  your  husband  had  died?"  he  said  as 
he  left.  She  went  upstairs  and  lay 
down  on  her  cot  and  slept.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  she  awoke.  It 
seemed  so  quiet  in  the  bedroom  with- 
out Daniel's  heavy  breathing.  "What 
would  have  happened  to  you  if  your 
husband  had   died?" 

The  next  few  weeks  she  spent  al- 
most all  her  time  breathing  antisep- 
tic and  medicine.  Daniel's  skin  looked 
yellow  against  the  white  bandages  on 
his  head.  He  smelled.  When  she  sat 
by  his  bed  during  the  evening  visiting 
hours,  he  looked  almost  as  if  he  could 
be  dead.  Violett  didn't  tell  Daniel 
about  the  bill  she  had  received  for 
the  operation.  After  all,  it  had  saved 
his  life;  she  would  have  been  alone 
if  he  had  gone.  The  Brothers  of  the 


Lodge  had  sent  roses  and  the  neigh- 
bors sent  a  gilt  basket  of  flowers, 
too.  In  a  few  days  they  had  started 
wilting,  but  Daniel  didn't  want  the 
nurse  to  take  them  away,  so  they  re- 
mained, getting  browner  and  crisper. 
It  snowed  the  morning  they  brought 
Daniel  home.  Violett  had  made  a 
roaring  fire  in  the  bedroom  fireplace, 
but  Daniel  hadn't  liked  it,  so  she  re- 
connected the  gas  stove.  He  slept  dur- 
ing the  day  a  lot,  but  at  night  there 
were  ever  so  many  things  he  needed. 
At  2  A.  M.  he  was  to  have  an  injec- 
tion; twice  during  the  night  he  had 
to  take  the  red  medicine;  and  some- 
times she  just  sat  and  held  his  hand. 
Since  Daniel  had  protested  against 
the  idea  of  a  practical  nurse  and  had 
insisted  that  Violett  was  the  only 
nurse  he  would  have,  the  Doctor 
showed  her  how  to  change  the  band- 
ages. The  skin  was  fast  mending  over 
the  silver  plate,  but  the  green  salve 
still  needed  to  be  put  on  twice  a  day. 
She  boiled  bandages,  drenched  her 
hands  in  antiseptic,  smeared  on  the 
green  salve,  bathed  his  sweating, 
stinking  body.  The  nausea  attacks  be- 
came fewer  and  fewer  and  he  soon 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  outside 
things.  She  moved  the  radio  up  to 
the  bedroom  and  read  aloud  to  him 
every  evening. 

Again  there  came  the  special  diets. 
Every  bit  of  food  had  to  be  weighed 
carefully  and  cooked  in  a  certain 
way.  Again  there  was  the  tramping 
up  and  down  the  stairs.  Again  the 
running  over  to  Mrs.  Eckberg's  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  call  the  doc- 
tor. Again  the  endless  waiting  until 
Daniel  became  better.  After  all,  if 
he  had  died,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  her? 

If  he  had  died  ...  To  be  sure, 
there  would  have  been  no  agonizing 
waiting,  it  would  have  been  all  over. 
She  wouldn't  have  had  to  cry  through 
the  nights  and  smile  through  the 
days.  There  would  have  been  no 
green  salve;  no  slimy,  stinking  messes 
to  clean  up;  no  hospital  disinfectants; 
and  none  of  the  endless  prayerful, 
paralyzing  waiting.  If  he  had  died  it 
would  have  been  over,  all  in  three 
days.  No  dragging  on  and  on.  Many 
weeks  had  already  passed  and  there 
was  no  telling  how  many  more 
months  it  would  take.  There  were 
miles  of  medicine  bottles  ahead  of 
her,  oceans  of  smarting  Lysol  with 
which  to  scrub  everything,  weeks  of 
trying  to  air  that  smell  out  of  the 
bedroom- — the  room  where  she  had  to 
sleep  to  be  always  near  him.  If  he 
were  dead  .  .  . 

And    then    the    idea    came   to    her. 
All  of  a  sudden  she  was  tired  of  the 


whole  business.  She  slipped  on  her 
coat  and  went  to  the  drugstore.  The 
druggist  was  so  used  to  her  getting 
prescriptions  that  he  sold  it  to  her 
without  the  usual  Doctor's  permit.  It 
hadn't  cost  much.  She  didn't  need 
much.  Just  sprinkle  a  bit  of  it  in  some 
food,  that  was  all.  She  put  it  on  the 
kitchen  windowsill  handy  so  that  she 
could  use  it  whenever  she  felt  was 
the  right  time.  Tomorrow  perhaps. 

The  sun  squeezed  through  between 
the  bottom  of  the  blind  and  the  win- 
dowsill and  landed  right  on  her  eyes. 
She  opened  them  and  sat  upright  in 
bed.  Maybe  she  would  do  it  today. 
She  dressed  quickly  and  went  down- 
stairs to  the  kitchen.  Scrambled  eggs 
would  be  a  good  medium.  Not  so 
noticeable.  Out  came  the  big  black 
skillet;  the  eggs  were  cracked  on  the 
side   and   the  contents  oozed   out. 

"I  thought  you'd  be  up  this  early." 
Peering  through  the  screen  door  was 
Mrs.  Eckberg,  her  hair  still  up  in 
curlers   from  the  night. 

"Well,  for  land's  sake.  Come  on 
in." 

"Just  came  over  to  borrow  some 
flour.  Everyone's  still  in  bed  over  at 
my  house,  seeing  It's  Saturday  and 
all,  so  I  have  loads  of  time." 

"Won't  you  join  me  in  some  break- 
fast?" 

"No,  thanks.  My.  but  you  seem 
happy  this  morning." 

"Guess  it  must  be  the  spring. 
Would  you  excuse  me  a  moment 
while  I  take  this  breakfast  up  to 
Daniel  while  it's  still  warm?" 

Mrs.  Eckberg  was  there  when  she 
returned,  and  the  two  women  chatted 
awhile. 

The  next  morning  Violett  remem- 
bered her  plan  again.  Mrs.  Eckberg's 
coming  had  upset  everything  the  day 
before.  But  tomorrow  she  would 
have  to  get  the  thing  over  with.  To- 
day was  out  of  the  question,  for  to- 
day was  Palm  Sunday,  and  who  ever 
heard  of  doing  such  a  thing  on  Palm 
Sunday?  Tomorrow  would  be  the 
perfect  time  to  do  it.  Yes,  tomorrow. 
«     *     * 

Violett  opened  the  back  door.  She 
had  hurried  right  home  from  church. 
It  wasn't  that  she  was  ashamed  be- 
cause she  didn't  have  a  new  hat  for 
Easter  Sunday,  it  was  just  that  she 
had  more  important  things  to  do. 
What  did  it  matter  if  it  were  Easter 
Sunday?  She  just  couldn't  let  it  go 
any  longer.  All  last  week  something 
had  happened  to  keep  her  from  doing 
it.  She  had  either  forgotten  about 
it  or  had  just  been  too  busy.  There 
was  so  much  to  do  around  the  house 
that  a  body  didn't  have  time  to  tend 
to  everything.  And  now  more  than 
continued  on  page  eight 
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TRAVELERS   AID  IS  LEMONADE by  Marilou  Holler,  '46 


A  man  with  a  thick  foreign  accent 
said,  "Yes,  ve  haf  a  r-r-room  for 
two,  but  zay  must  be  called  for  by 
fife  o'clock  or  zay  vill  be  gone." 

"Fine,"  I  said  somewhat  breath- 
lessly. "We'll   be  there!" 

We  had  made  only  three  telephone 
•calls  and  here  we  were  with  a  reser- 
vation at  a  fine  sounding  hotel  in  the 
heart  of  wartime  and  Navy-filled 
Boston — The  Carleton  House. 

"You  know,"  I  said,  "the  Ritz 
Carleton  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
here.  It  will  be  quite  fashionable  to 
'say  that  we  stayed  at  the — RITZ 
Carleton!" 

We  looked  at  each  other  and  our 
lips  formed  the  word  'RITZ'  simul- 
taneously. 

"Soooo,"  said  Cristy,  "the  Ritz 
Carleton  is  /one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  Boston  and  we  have  a  reservation 
at  the  Carleton  HOUSE!  Fine!  Just 
where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

She  stood  still,  put  her  suit  case 
down,  and  sat  on  it. 

"Stop,  look,  and  listen  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Travelers  Aid  is  my  ad- 
vice to  us,  little  one,"  I  said.  "How 
do  you  think  the  Bobbsey  Twins  ever 
got  to  their  Snow  Lodge  without  the 
.help  of  the  Travelers  Aid?" 

"That's  just  it,"  Cristy  said,  "don't 
you  think  the  Travelers  Aid  is  a  bit 
medieval  for  a  couple  of  modern  at- 
mosphere mongers  like  us?  You 
know  right  well  we'd  land  up  in  a 
YWCA  community  center  for  young 
females.  I  tink  ve  should  take  ze 
r-r-room  at  ze  Carleton  House.  Or 
at  least  give  eet  ze  over-once,  eh?" 
With  a  polite  smile  she  rose,  clicked 
her  heels,  made  a  slight  bow  and 
twirled  an  imaginary  mustache. 

"No  thanks,  Mabel,"  I  said,  "your 
ears  may  light  up  in  red  neon  and 
read  'Duquesne  Beer,  On  Tap,'  but 
I'm  still  in  the  pasteurized-milk- 
from-contented-cows  stage.  And  I  go 
to  the  Travelers  Aid."  Whereupon  I 
picked  up  both  our  bags  and  started 
off.  Cristy  was  obliged  to  follow 
since  the  hat  box  she  was  holding 
was  securely  tied  to  her  suit  case 
by  a  rather  long  string.  We  had  done 
this  the  night  before  so  that  we 
could  check  both  articles  for  one 
dime. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  find  the  Travel- 
ers Aid  booth.  Signs  were  placed  at 
convenient  intervals  so  that  hard- 
of-seeing  old  ladies  might  find  it. 
In  fact  the  two  easiest  things  to  find 
in  a  railway  station  are  the  Ladies' 
Room  and  the  Travelers  Aid. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said  (Cristy  stood 
several  steps  behind  me  rummaging 


through  her  purse  as  though  she  had 
never  seen  me  before  in  her  life) 
"but  can  you  tell  US"  (I  said  'US' 
loudly  and  looked  directly  at  Cristy 
— I  had  her  cornered)  "something 
about  the  Carleton  House?" 

The  wholesome,  well  nourished 
face  before  me  registered  no  ex- 
pression whatsoever.  I  smiled  and 
repeated  hopefully,  "The  Carleton 
House,  we  just  made  a  room  reser- 
vation there  and  we  thought  that 
since  the  Traveler's  Aid  was  right 
here,  you  might  tell  us  if  it's  within 
walking  distance."  This  was  a  lie — 
any  taxi  could  take  us  there,  but  the 
walking  probably  sounded  reason- 
able enough  to  this  professional  girl 
scout. 

Her  face  had  now  changed  from  no 
expression  to  one  resembling  that 
of  a  perplexed  cocker  spaniel  puppy. 

"The  Carleton  House.  Hummmm. 
I  don't  toelieve  I  ever  in  my  life  have 
heard  of  the  Carleton  House,  but  just 
a  minute,  I'll  ask  Margie  here."  She 
swung  around  in  her  chair  and  spoke 
to  a  girl  operating  a  small  switch- 
board. 

"If  anybody  ought  to  know,  Mar- 
gie ought  to,"  Cristy  whispered.  "Bet 
she  could  even  give  us  the  number 
of  the  vacant  room." 

"Hush!"  I  said,  but  I  couldn't  help 
seeing  Margie  open  her  eyes  wide 
and  then  purse  her  lips  to  unloose 
a   strong,   low  whistle. 

"Uh  Huh!"  I  said  to  Cristy,  "see 
what  I  meant?" 

"Hubba!  Hubba!"  exclaimed  Cris- 
ty, "I'M  off  to  the  Carleton  House. 
So  long,  Elsie  Dinsmore,  see  you  on 
Canal   Street!" 

"I'm  very  sorry,  dears,"  said  our 
Travelers  Aider  looking  as  though 
she  had  just  catalogued  the  new  fact 
of  life,"  but  unless  you  are  theatre 
people  (and  I  doubt  if  she  meant 
legitimate)  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't 
care  for  the  Carleton  House.  How- 
ever," she  continued.  "I'll  be  most 
happy  to  try  to  find  an  accommoda- 
tion for  you.  Now  the  YWCA — " 

Cristy  looked  as  though  she  was 
about  to  say  thank  you,  and  head  for 
the  nearest  telephone  booth.  I  grab- 
bed her  by  the  arm  and  said  sweet- 
ly, "Thank  you,  that  would  be  most 
kind,  wouldn't   it?    Cristeeee!" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Cristy,  "could  you 
call  the  Statler  and  the  Parker 
House?  We  hadn't  come  to  them  in 
the  telephone  book  yet." 

Margie  by  this  time  was  taking 
a  definite  interest  in  us  and  gave  us 
her   undivided    attention    punctuated 


by  snaps  of  Beeman's  Pepsin  chew- 
ing  gum. 

"Jees,"  she  said,  "yous  gonna  be 
ritzy?" 

"Well  that's  what  we — Cristy  be- 
gan to  say.  I  completed  her  sentence. 
"We  had  heard  that  they  were  rep- 
utable  establishments." 

They   smiled. 

"After  all,  what  do  we  look  like 
anyway?"  I  whispered  to  Cristy. 

"A  couple  of  clean-cut  American 
girls,"  she  answered.  "Darn  it,  any- 
way!" 

"The  hotels  you  mentioned  are 
among  the  higher  priced  ones.  Now 
we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  of- 
fer the  YWCA—" 

"Could  you  call  the  Parker  House 
to  inquire?"  interrupted  Cristy. 

"Now  this  YWCA  is  called  the 
Pioneer  Hotel  and  I'm  sure — " 

"Or  the  Statler,  for  that  matter," 
continued  Cristy. 

I'd  better  come  to  the  rescue,  I 
thought. 

"You  see,"  I  said,  "we  really  would 
like  one  of  the  best  hotels."  I  knew 
in  an  instant  that  I  had  used  the 
wrong  rescue  technique. 

"I'm  sure,  my  dear,  that  you  could 
find  no  finer  hotel  than  the  YWCA 
Pioneer  Hotel  in  all  Boston — clean, 
cheery,  well  ventilated  rooms  and — " 

"I'd  settle  for  some  dust,  smoke, 
and  beery  air  myself,"  muttered 
Cristy.  "Let's  get  away  from  the  old 
gal  before  she  hands  us  a  tambour- 
ine and  points  to  the  nearest  street 
corner." 

"Do  you  think  you  might  call  a  few 
of  the  larger  hotels?"  I  suggested. 

She  smiled.  "I'd  be  glad  to." 
Cristy  sighed  deeply.  "But  first,"  she 
said,  "just  let  me  call  the  YWCA. 
Let's  say  for  the  fun  of  it.  Shall  we?" 

Cristy  expanded  as  though  she 
were  about  to  explode. 

"Rooms  must  be  very  hard  to  get," 
I  said  quickly. 

Cristy  looked  at  me  fiercely. 

"Not  that  hard!"  she  muttered. 
"There's  always  the  Common  or  an 
empty  Catholic  Church." 

"Maybe  there's  been  a  cancellation 
at  the  Statler,  or  something,"  I  said. 

"CANCELLATION!"  she  exclaimed 
as  though  I  had  just  said  something 
about  syphilis  or  birth  control.  "My 
dears,  do  you  realize  that  at  this 
minute,  this  very  minute,  there  is  a 
line  waiting  in  front  of  every  desk 
clerk  in  this  city — just  waitng  to 
snatch  up  the  vacated  rooms?" 

To   this,   Margie   added   her   vehe- 
ment approval.  "Right!"  she  said. 
Continued  on   Next  Page 
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."No,  I'm  going  to  call  the  YWCA 
Pioneer  Hotel   and  see   if  they  don't 
have  something  for  you." 
*     *     * 

"Trapped!  That's  what  we  were. 
Trapped!"  said  Cristy  as  she  flopped 
down  on  the  bed  in  the  cleanest, 
cheeriest,  most  fresh  aired  room  in 
all  Boston. 

"But,  this  is  quite  lovely,"  I  said. 

The  telephone  rang  and  Cristy 
reached  over  to  answer.  After  several 
minutes  she  handed  the  receiver  to 
me. 

"This  is  your  department,  bright 
eyes!  Would  you  be  interested  in  a 
meeting  tonight  of  the  Young  Wom- 
en's World  Fellowship  Federation?" 
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Dear  Child 

Continued  from  Page  Two 
that  everyone  else  does.  Someday 
you  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
say  no.  Now  give  me  those  cigarettes 
and  promise  me  you  won't  try  smok- 
ing again." 

"I  promise."  Alan  jumped  up  and 
threw  his  arms  around  Mother,  seal- 
ing his  promise  with  a  fat  kiss.  "You 
won't  tell  Daddy,  will  you,  Mother?" 

She  smiled.  "As  long  as  you  keep 
your  promise  to  me,  I  won't  tell 
Daddy." 

"I'll  keep  my  promise." 

"Then  scat."  She  smacked  him 
from  behind  and  he  took  a  parting 
tap  at  her.  A  minute  later,  he  was 
on  the  front  porch,  shouting  to  a  boy 
riding  his  bicycle  along  the  road. 
"Norman.     Hey,  Norm." 

The  savory  odor  of  Swiss  steak 
met  Alan  as  he  crashed  in  the  back 
door  an  hour  later.  "Hey,  Mom, 
Mr.  Sampson  says  if  me  and  Norman 
want  to  get  the  six  o'clock  bus  into 
town  to  go  to  the  show,  he'll  bring 
us  back  tonight.  He  has  to  go  to  a 
meeting  in  town.     Can  I  go?" 

Mother  turned  from  the  stove.  "I 
told  you  once  that  you  can't  go  to 
the  movies  today." 

"But  Mr.  Sampson  said  he  thought 
it  was  O.K." 

"I  didn't  say  it  was." 

Alan  came  up  to  his  mother  and 
put  his  arms  around  her  neck.  She 
noted  that  he  could  do  this  with  ease 
now.  Another  year  or  two,  and  he 
would  be  as  tall  as  she.  "Please, 
Mom.  I'll  stay  home  Saturday  and 
work  real  hard.  And  Norm  can't  go 
if  I  don't." 

"Do  you  have  any  homework?" 

"No.     I  finished  it  in  school." 

"What  about  your  dinner?" 

"I'm  not  hungry.  I  ate  at  Samp- 
son's." 

"Alan!" 

"Please,  Mom,  can  I  go?" 

"Well-1-1."  Mother  knew  she  was 
weakening.  "Your  father  won't  like 
it." 

"You  can  take  care  of  him.  Thanks, 
Mom."  He  kissed  her  hastily  and 
ran  up  the  stairs. 

Mother  stood  there,  a  fork  poised 
in  her  hand  and  her  mouth  open. 
Then  she  shook  her  head  slowly 
and  poked  the  fork  into  the  sizzling 
meat. 
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Tomorrow  Never  Comes 

Continued  from  Page  Six 
a  week  had  passed  by  since  she  de- 
cided to  do  it.  It  just  had  to  be  done. 
Think  of  it,  to  be  free  to  do  as  she 
wanted.  And  during  the  last  week 
she  had  had  time  to  think  about 
things  like  the  insurance.  Daniel  still 
carried  the  life  insurance  his  parents 
had  started  for  him  when  he  was  21. 
If  she  had  it  figured  right,  she  would 
get  at  least  eighty  dollars  a  month. 
Think  of  it,  to  be  free! 

The  roast  had  slowly  been  getting 
browner  while  she  was  in  church. 
She  had  boiled  the  potatoes  before 
she  left  this  morning.  She  could  mash 
them  now  and  keep  them  hot  until 
the  roast  and  vegetables  were  ready. 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  add  a  little  of 
the  powder  to  the  mashed  potatoes. 
She  squeezed  the  potatoes  through 
the  masher  and  whipped  the  white 
fluff  with  a  little  milk  and  butter. 
It  looked  so  good.  She  got  a  tea- 
spoon out  of  the  drawer.  Her  hands 
were  shaking.  The  box  was  still  on 
the  sill  by  the  open  window  where 
she  had  left  it.  The  little  box  with 
the  white  powder  inside.  It  took  a 
little  prying  to  get  the  carton  open, 
but  it  finally  came.  But  inside,  there 
was  no  white  powder!  Instead  was 
a  hardened  mixture  covered  with 
black  and  green  mold  and  fungus.  She 
poked  it  with  the  spoon.  It  was  hard 
as  a  rock.  Standing  by  the  open  win- 
dow during  the  spring  rains,  it  had 
probably  gotten  wet  and  had  hard- 
ened. A  little  mold  had  done  the  rest. 
She  added  a  little  water  to  it,  but 
it  didn't  dissolve.  Some  of  the  little 
black  fungus  growth  floated  on  the 
water.  That  was  all.  It  was  just  a 
lump  of  worthless  material,  good  for 
nothing  except  the  garbage  can.  She 
opened  the  can  and  tossed  the  box 
inside.  The  tin  lid  banged  shut. 

The  mashed  potatoes  were  still 
frothy  and  white  in  the  bowl.  She 
pulled  a  chair  from  the  table  and 
sat  down.  The  potatoes  looked  like 
whipped  cream.  There  on  the  table 
beside  the  mixing  bowl  lay  the  Sun- 
day paper.  Automatically  she  picked 
it  up  and  made  herself  look  at  it. 
"New  '  Infantile  Paralysis  Fund 
Opens",  said  a  headline.  She  closed 
her  eyelids  and  a  tear  squeezed 
through.  She  crushed  the  paper  be- 
tween her  fists.  "I'll  have  to  remem- 
ber to  cut  that  article  out,"  she  said 
to  herself. 
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MY  DEAR,  SUCH  A  LOVELY  TAN! by  Audrey  Bigelow,    48 

However,  those  of  us  who  are  not 
quite  so  violently  addicted  to  these 
doses  of  sun  frequently   find   it   nec- 


Summer,  dressed  in  a  yellow  bath- 
ing suit,  is  frolicking  merrily  toward 
us  with  a  tennis  racket  in  one  hand 
and  a  Coca  Cola  bottle  in  the  other, 
and  already  the  winter-weary  mem- 
bers of  the  cult  of  Sun-Worshippers 
are  dusting  off  their  polaroids  and 
purchasing  the  large  family-size  bot- 
tles of  sunburn  lotion.  In  a  few 
short  weeks,  they  will  be  sprawled 
on  deck  chairs  in  millions  of  back- 
yards, on  the  beaches  of  both  coasts, 
and  on  the  hard,  hot  cement  walks 
that  rim  public  swimming  pools.  This 
huge  back-to-nature '  movement  is 
prompted  by  one  purpose,  and  one 
purpose  alone — suntan.  Since  most  of 
us  live  in  the  temperate  zone,  we  have 
only  three  fleeting  months  in  which 
to  acquire  that  glorious  rich  shade  of 
bronze  which  is  a  joy  to  the  backless 
evening  dress  and  a  delight  to  the 
simplest  white  frock.  (There  are,  of 
course,  those  who  use  a  sun-lamp 
during  the  winters,  but  they  are 
cheaters  at  the  game  and  are  frown- 
ed on  by  all  honest  members  of  the 
cult.)  Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  time 
serves  only  to  sharpen  our  desires 
and  to  lend  a  frantic  fanaticism  to  our 
efforts. 

There  is  no  one  set  way  to  get  a 
suntan,  since  a  tan  is  one  of  those 
personal  things  for  which  everyone 
had  his  own  favorite  method — just 
as  in  scrambling  eggs,  picking  a  win- 
ner at  the  races,  and  taking  an  ink 
stain  out  of  a  white  shirt.  However, 
as  one  of  the  most  ardent  members 
of  the  cult,  I  feel  well  qualified  to 
explain  our  tested  and  approved 
methods.   • 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  a  suntan  is  not  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  affair,  which  may  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  first  tempting 
offer  of  a  shaded  hammock  comes 
along.  Not  at  all!  A  good  tan  re- 
quires character,  stamina,  and  dog- 
ged persistence,  and  anyone  lacking 
these  qualities  might  just  as  well 
retire  quietly  to  the  nearest  front 
porch  while  we  of  the  cult  fry  hap- 
pily in  the  blazing  sunlight.  As  you 
can  see,  this  is  not  pastime  for  sis- 
sies. This  is  daring  business. 

And  so,  with  character,  stamina, 
and  dogged  persistence  gleaming  in 
our  eyes,  we  find  the  brightest,  hot- 
test spot  available,  stretch  our  striped 
beach  towel  there,  and  proceed  to  lay 
our  125  pounds  of  white  flesh  care- 
fully on  the  towel  so  that  every  pos- 
sible inch  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
As  for  clothing,  there  shouldn't  be 
much.  We  realize  that  the  neighbors' 


eyebrows  are  probably  raised  to  the 
hairline,  but  after  all,  shall  we  let 
public  opinion  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
life-and-death  matter  like  suntan? 

On  the  subject  of  sunglasses,  the 
cult  is  divided.  There  are  some  who 
insist  that  no  sunbath  is  complete 
without  the  official  insignium  of  the 
cult,  a  pair  of  dark  glasses;  yet  there 
are  others  who  contend  that  glasses 
leave  a  baby-panda  effect  on  any 
sunburned  face  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  discarded.  Since  this  has 
been  a  moot  point  ever  since  the  cult 
formed  and  probably  always  will  be, 
you  will  find  many  of  both  schools  of 
thought. 

Suntan  oil  is  always  good.  Of 
course  no  one  has  ever  found  out 
whether  or  not  it  actually  promotes 
a  shade  of  brown  instead  of  flaming 
red,  but  it  smells  nice  and  makes 
your  skin  feel  soft  and  slippery,  and 
is  therefore  advisable.  Backyard 
members  notice  that  the  oil  also  at- 
tracts a  large  variety  of  ants,  wasps, 
and  other  small  insects,  and  for  this 
reason,  a  fly-swatter  is  a  handy  thing 
to  keep  nearby.  Then  too,  the  beach 
members  have  discovered  that  the  oil 
forms  a  smooth,  sticky  base  for  grains 
of  sand  which  can  become  rather 
troublesome  when  they  pile  up  lay- 
er after  layer  on  the  sunbather's  legs 
or  arms.  Nevertheless,  we  confidently 
slosh  the  cool  oil  over  every  exposed 
inch  of  skin  and  lie  back  to  let  the 
sun  go  to  work. 

The  real  sun  fanatics  usually  con- 
centrate so  hard  on  absorbing  every 
single  ultra-violet  and  infra-red  ray 
that  comes  their  way  that  they  have 
very  little  room   for   other  thoughts. 


I 


essary  to  uphold  flagging  morale  with 
brave  thoughts  of  all  the  vitamin  "D" 
we  are  absorbing  (at  least  we'll  be 
immune  to  rickets  for  a  while),  of 
the  new  blue  dress  which  will  go 
beautifully  with  tan,  or  of  the  en- 
vious tones  in  the  voices  of  the  non- 
members  when  they  say,  "My  dear, 
such  a  lovely  tan!" 

Many  are  the  moments  when  even 
the  staunchest  cult  member  has  the 
wild  urge  to  retreat  to  some  nice 
blue  shadow  and  a  cold  lemonade, 
but  that  dogged  persistence  always 
prevails  just  in  time  and  instead,  we 
blow  fiercely  on  the  small  beads  of 
perspiration  trickling  down  our  noses 
and  chins  and  go  right  on  baking.  As 
soon  as  our  faces  feel  as  if  they  might 
peel  off  at  any  moment,  we  flip  over 
and  work  hard  to  get  our  backs  tan. 
At  this  point,  novices  invariably  for- 
get bathing  suit  straps  and  the  like. 
As  a  result,  they  acquire  a  large 
white  "X"  that  makes  a  perfect  target 
for  any  small  children  at  the  bow- 
and-arrow  age.  This  rather  unde- 
sirable effect  can  be  very  easily 
avoided  by  a  little  forethought.  As 
you  can  see,  it  takes  intelligence  to 
acquire  a  suntan.  This  is  weighty 
business,  indeed! 

Exposure  usually  lasts  until  the 
sun  is  too  feeble  to  emit  one  more 
heat  calory.  At  this  time,  all  the  cult 
Continued  on  Next  Page 
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My  Dear,  Such  a  Lovely  Sun  Tan 

members  collect  their  towels,  lotions, 
oils,  glasses,  and  fly  swatters  and 
rush  madly  for  their  squat,  blue  jars 
of  Noxzema.  Most  long  summer 
evenings  are  spent  slathering  this 
white  cream  over  seared  arms,  legs, 
and  backs. 

This  slow,  burning  process  con- 
tinues day  after  day  and  week  after 
week.  We  roast,  stew,  and  sizzle  un- 
der the  noon  day  sun  for  countless 
perspiring  hours,  and  what  do  we 
get  at  the  end?  Two  rainy  weeks  at 
the  end  of  August!  Two  woeful  weeks 
that  leave  us  a  faded  mud  color  and 

a  face  full  of  freckles! 

"But  why,"  you  ask,  "does  the  cult 
of  Sun  Worshippers  go  through  this 
same  heartbreak  of  burning  and  fad- 
ing every  year?  Don't  they  ever  get 
discouraged?" 

I  look  at  you,  over  the  bridge  of 
my  sunburned  nose,  and  reply  proud- 
ly, "Dogged  persistence!" 


ANTHONY 


FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
AND  PASTRIES 

EAST  LIBERTY 


Refreshme 
ready... 
Have  a  Coke 
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UNCLE  JOE by  Ruth  Clarkson,  '49 


I've  always  liked  pigeons.  I  like 
their  smooth  necks  and  their  careful 
gray  feet  and  the  wise  way  their 
heads  nod  when  they  talk.  It  was 
Uncle  Joe  who  first  taught  me  pigeon 
language.  "Kind  of  a  low  gurgle 
means  they're  happy.  A  bunch  of 
quick  gurgles,  like  as  if  they  had 
pockets  full  of  marbles,  means  they 
want  fed.  And  when  they  shake  their 
wings  and  duck  their  heads,  well, 
that   means   they're  sorta   scared." 

Mother  didn't  like  me  to  visit 
Uncle  Joe's  place.  She  and  Dad  called 
Uncle  Joe  the  Talack  sheep'  of  the 
town.  They  said  I  wasn't  to  go  'gali- 
vantin'  to  his  house  every  afternoon 
after  school  and  they  sent  me  to 
dancing  class  and  to  Cub  Scout  meet- 
ings. I  hated  that  dancing  class.  And 
Uncle  Joe  had  it  all  over  the  Cub 
Scouts.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Bellington's;  Mondays, 
"Wednesday,  and  Friday,  I  tied 
hangknots  and  learned  Morse  Code. 
But  Saturday  was  my  own  day.  That 
day   I  went  to  Uncle  Joe's. 

Uncle  Joe's  place  was  about  two 
miles  out  of  town,  but  I  didn't  mind 
the  walk.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Pennsylvania  hillsides 
were  still  sleepy,  and  heavy  with 
dew.  The  backroad,  quiet  and  re- 
signed, already  showed  the  wheel- 
prints  of  a  hay  wagon  and  the  hoof 
marks  of  the  vegetables  boy's  horse. 
-Sometimes  I'd  turn  and  watch  the 
pattern  my  own  feet  were  making 
in  the  yellow  dust.  Patches  of  crab 
grass,  half-opened  daisies,  and  pale 
blue  star-flowers  lined  the  road  and 
spilled  carelessly  into  the  wheat 
fields  and  pastures.  I  liked  the  back- 
road.  The  bleached  fences  leaning 
toward  it,  protectingly;  the  two-fin- 
gered yellow  sassafras  leaves;  the 
lazy  creek;  the  drone  of  a  red-head- 
ed woodpecker. 

I  could  always  tell  when  to  turn 
off  the  road,  wade  through  the  creek 
and  cross  the  field.  There  was  no 
sign  stating,  "Joe's  Place — 500  ft. 
,  west — turn  here."  But  I  knew  the 
place  well.  It  wasn't  that  the  creek 
made  a  sharp  turn,  for  the  creek 
flowed  straight  past  the  place.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  road.  I  knew  it 
would  be  the  same  for  another  five 
miles.  It  was  too  far  away  to  catch 
the  gurgle  of  the  pigeons  or  the 
scraping  of  their  wings.  Yet  I  knew 
when  to  turn.  Uncle  Joe  had  ex- 
plained it  to  me.  "Y'  know  how 
whitewash  and  tomato  plants  smell, 
and  what  happens  to  your  nose  when 


feathers  and  bird-dirt  and  corn  feed 
get  together.  Well,  jus'  sniff  your 
way  along,  and  y'  can't  miss  the 
place  no-how."  And  I  never  did. 

I  don't  know  how  the  town  folks 
ever  found  their  way  to  Uncle  Joe's. 
They  didn't  visit  often.  Uncle  Joe 
didn't  encourage  visitors.  Least  wise 
women  -  visitors.  Sometimes  the 
preacher  would  drop  by  for  a  basket 
of  tomatoes.  That  was  all  right.  Joe 
didn't  say  much  when  Constable 
Greenley  came  by  on  one  of  his 
routine  check-ups.  He  welcomed 
his  pigeon-racing  friends  who  gath- 
ered once  in  a  while  to  swap  stor- 
ies. But  let  a  female  set  foot  on  the 
property  and  the  old  man  would  run 
for  his  shotgun  and  lead.  His  white 
mustache  would  bristle  up;  his  gray 
eyes  would  get  as  blue  as  the  bib 
of  his  overalls.  I  guess  he  just  na- 
turally   didn't   like   women. 

Women  liked  Uncle  Joe  though. 
There  was  one  in  particular — he 
called  her  "th'  old  devil."  Uncle  Joe 
had  courted  her  when  he  was 
younger  and  "didn't  know  no  better," 
he  said  one  day.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
bottom^  rung  of  the  loft  ladder,  add- 
ing up  the  column  marked,  "Eggs 
For  Week  of  June  14."  Joe  kept  a 
record  book,  a  yellow  papered, 
string-tied  thing,  which  hung  behind 
the  coop  door.  It  was  my  duty  to  fill 
in  the  little  squares  each  week.  The 
old  man  had  finished  feeding  the 
loft  pigeons.  I  could  hear  their 
clawed  feet  and  pointed  beaks 
scratching  on  the  loft  floor  above. 
Now  he  was  feeding  the  first  floor 
birds,  the  new  chicks  and  mothers 
who  were  on  eggs.  "How  much  are 
7,  and  4,  and  3?"  I  looked  up  to  see 
him  make  one  last  arc  with  the  feed 
pan,  sending  grains  spinning  to  the 
farthest  corner  nest.  "Four-teen, 
boy,"  escaped  from  the  white  hedges 
of  his  mustache.  He  reached  past  me 
and  felt  among  the  glass  eggs  and 
the  racing  clocks  for  the  cardboard 
box  of  name  rings.  I  watched  while 
he  captured  one  of  the  two-week -old 
chicks.  "Give  me  some  help  here, 
boy."  I  held  the  baU  of  soft  fluff 
and  sprouting  feathers  while  he  fast- 
ened a  little  lead  ring  around  its 
leg. 

"Just  like  a  wedding  ring,  isn't 
it.   Uncle  Joe?"   I  asked. 

"Humph,  that'll  do  now,  y'  can 
get  back  to  your  addin'." 

"But  it  is  a  little  like  a  wedding 
ring,"  I  said. 

"Pigeons  are  too  smart  to  go   and 


get  themselves  hitched  up  to  some 
devilish  female." 

"How  much  is  6  and  9?"  I  asked. 
There  was  no  answer.  Uncle  Joe  was 
thinking.    I    wrote   down    15    quietly. 

"Blame  females,  with  their  parsley 
boxes  and  their  bird  cages  and  their 
noisy  sewin'  contraptions.  Always 
complainin'  about  somethin.'  Al- 
ways yellin'  around  about  somethin'. 
Blame  females  ...  "I  listened  re- 
spectfully. Then,  "What's  the  little 
rings  for  anyhow,"  I  asked.  "So 
as  if  he  gets  lost  somewheres,  the 
person  who  finds  him  will  know 
who  he  belongs  to,  and  can  send  him 
home."  I  finished  my  adding.  I  still 
thought  the  little  bands  were  like 
wedding  rings. 

One  day  Uncle  Joe  disappeared. 
"Left  town  on  the  morning  train," 
the  station  man  said  when  I  asked 
him.  "Took  his  pigeons  with  him, 
all  crated  up  and  squawking  to  beat 
anything.  Shor  was  in  a  tumble  hur- 
ry." I  made  one  last  trip  down  the 
backroad,  just  to  see  for  myself. 
Then  I  came  home.  Mother  said, 
"Well,  Joe's  off  again.  And  I'm  glad." 
Dad  said  philosophically,  "He'll  be 
back."  I  didn't  say  anything.  For  I 
had  seen  the  bird  cage,  and  the  pack- 
ets of  parsley  seed,  and  the  funny 
old  sewing  machine,  and  I  didn't 
think   he'd  be  back. 

I  never  saw  Uncle  Joe  again.  I 
don't  know  where  he's  living.  His 
coop  is  full  of  chickens  now  and  a 
new  sewing  shop  has  opened  up  in 
town.  I'm  grown  up,  starting  Medi- 
cal school  next  month.  But  I  still 
watch  the  bird-racing  columns.  And 
I  still  like  pigeons. 
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What's  In  A  Name 

Almost  everyone  has  wondered  at  sometime  or  other 
just  what  the  name  The  Arrow  really  signifies.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  not  significant  of  anything  connected  with 
PCW.  It  does  not  express  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  the 
college,  the  principles  or  traditions  of  the  students,  or 
the  policy  of  PCW's  only  student  publication.  In  many 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  The 
Arrow  is  the  sole  representative  of  your  college.  The 
Arrow  is  PCW  in  print. 

A  number  of  editors  throughout  the  years  have  con- 
templated changing  the  name,  but,  whether  through 
lack  of  a  better  one  or  because  of  the  generally  com- 
placent atmosphere,  nothing  concrete  was  ever  done 
about  it.  This  year,  1946-47,  is  a  year  of  changes. 
PCW's  new  president,  new  curriculum,  new  buildings, 
her  many  new  faculty  and  enlarged  student  body  are 
ample  evidence  of  what  is  in  the  air.  If  the  name  of 
The  Arrow  is  ever  to  be  changed,  we  feel  this  is  the 
year  to  do  it.  The  question  is,  do  you  want  the  name 
changed? 

Any  comments,  criticisms,  complaints,  cheers  or  choices 
will  be  gratefully  accepted  along  with  suggestions  for 
a  new  name  for  The  Arrow.  To  eliminate  confusion,  we 
ask  that  each  suggestion  be  endorsed  by  five  students. 
All  entries  put  in  The  Arrow  box  or  handed  to  any 
of  the  editors  -oefore  Saturday,  October  12,  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Arrow.  The  name  will 
then   be   voted   upon   by   the   student   body   in   chapel. 


ANCHORS  AWAY 

All  hands  on  deck!  We  salute  you,  freshman  friends. 
Climb  aboard  our  ship  and  together  we  shall  chart  our 
course.  There  are  rough  storms  in  every  sailor's  life, 
and  we've  had  our  share  in  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
navigator  predicts  smooth  sailing  ahead.  The  ship's  log 
lies  open  to  a  fresh  page,  waiting  for  the  imprint  of  new 
hands. 

When  you  enter  college,  it  is  as  though  the  gangway 
had  been  lifted.  There  is  no  turning  back.  The  maiden 
voyage  will  be  followed  by  more  and  greater  experiences 
such  as  a  career,  or  marriage,  or  both.  How  important 
it  is  then  to  glean  from  your  college  years  the  necessary 
confidence  and  self-distrust,  the  knowledge  and  skills, 
the  fun  and  friends,  which  will  help  you  to  steer  a 
straight   course  on   the  high   seas   of   life. 

Here  are  a  few  reef  points   that  bear  observation: 

1.  Get  off  to  a  smooth  start  with  your  studies. 
Work  on  the  college  level  requires  time  and 
effort.  Nothing  less  will  see  you  through. 

2.  Choose  your  extra-curricular  activities  with  dis- 
crimination. Don't  be  a  "joiner",  who  contributes 
nothing  to  any  one  activity.  Extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities provide  a  good  opportunity  to  prove 
your    worth. 

3.  Help  us  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  hospitali- 
ty. The  more  friends  you  can  make,  faculty  and 
student,  the  richer  your  college  experience  will 
be. 

4.  Keep  an  open  mind  and  be  tolerant  towards  new 
ideas. 

5.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  questions,  but  remember 
no  one  knows  all  the  answers.  You  will  have  to. 
make  your  own  decisions  in  the  end. 

6.  Never  allow  yourself  to  be  disappointed  about 
college  life.  Nothing  is  handed  to  you  on  a 
silver  platter.  Each  girl  must  build  her  own  col- 
lege career.  The  ingredients  put  in  determine  the 
final   product. 

7.  Relax.  Enjoy  yourself.  Don't  be  shy.  There's 
really  nothing  to  it. 

HEAVE   TO  AND  BON  VOYAGE! 
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EVENTS 


WELCOME  FRESHMAN 
You  Are  Invited 

Big  and  Little  Sister  Tea 

(Tuesday  afternoon,  October  1st) 

A  happy  climax  to  a  day  of  tests 
and  registration  cards.  Punch,  cook- 
ies, and  light  chatter  in  the  Conover 
Room,  plus  a  chance  to  meet  your 
campus  YW.  For  all  Big  and  Little 
Sisters.  Strictly  informal. 
YWCA  Get-Acquainted  Party 
(Friday  evening,   October  4th). 

A  barn  dance  you  won't  soon  for- 
get. Big  and  Little  Sisters  make  Ber- 
ry   Hall   rock   under    its   ivy.    "Pun- 
kins",  doughnuts,  and  blue-jeans! 
Vespers 
(Sunday  evening,  October  6th) 

The  first  vesper  service  of  the 
year,  a  religious  program  for  every 
PCWoman.  Soft  •  singing  and  a  mo- 
ment for  meditation.  The  chapel  at 
6:30  P.  M.  Dr.  Donald  A.  Spencer 
of  the  Point  Breeze  Presbyterian 
Church  will  be  the  guest  speaker. 
Matriculation  Day 

(Monday  morning,   October   7th) 

The  Class  of  1950  is  formally  wel- 
comed  to   PCW.   An   academic   pro- 
cession and  much  ceremony.   Fresh- 
men and  Juniors  wear  white. 
Faculty  Reception 
(Wednesday  afternoon,  October  9th) 

Faculty  and  students  meet  over 
the  tea  cups.  The  scene  is  Mel- 
lon Hall's  plushy  drawing  room  and 
dining  room,  and  the  conversation 
can  range  anywhere  from  next 
year's  Shakespeare  course  to  the 
current  meat  shortage.  A  splendid 
opportunity  for  that  new  print,  silk, 
tea-dress  or  your  favorite  black 
taffeta.  Slightly  formal,  at  any  rate. 
Mountain  Day 
(Saturday  afternoon,  October  12th) 

The  Athletic  Association  throws  a 
bang-up  picnic  for  both  faculty  and 
students.  One  of  the  main  features 
is  the  traditional  milk-drinking  con- 
test, and  then,  too,  the  faculty-stu- 
dent baseball  game  is  always  good 
for  a  laugh.  Blue-jeans  or  slacks  are 
the  order  of  the  day. 
Open  House 
(Saturday  evening,  October  19th) 

One,  big  collective  blind-date  with 
men  from  Pitt  and  Tech.  The  first 
intercollegiate  affair  of  the  season. 
We  entertain  our  guests  with  danc- 
ing, bridge,  bowling,  and  lots  of  that 
PCW  personality.  Who  knows — many 
a  beautiful  friendship  has  started  at 
one  of  these  Open  Houses.  Dust  off 
the  old  bottle  of  "Tailspin." 
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Fickes  In  A   Fix,   September  6 


Summer  Improvements  Made 


This  summer  has  seen  many 
changes  brought  to  the  PCW  cam- 
pus. Paramount  among  these  changes 
is,  of  course,  the  new  addition  to 
Fickes,  the  beginnings  of  which  were 
evident  even  before  school  closed  in 
June.  There  were  many  changes  and 
modifications  made  upon  the  other 
buildings  on  campus,  but  none  of 
these  can  compare  in  either  size  or 
scope  with  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  Fickes. 

The  new  wing,  built  to  harmonize 
with  the  basic  architectural  plan  of 
the  Fickes  home,  will  make  possible 
the  housing  of  approximately  forty 
more  girls.  Modern  laundry  facili- 
ties, kitchenettes  with  stainless  steel 
unit  top  sinks,  all-purpose  closets, 
and  new  dining  and  recreation  rooms 
are  all  included  in  this  new  portion 
of  the  building.  There  are  six  tele- 
phones for  incoming  calls  and  buzzer 
systems  in  each  room  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  guests.  The  walls  of 
the  rooms  are  done  in  fresh,  clean 
shades  of  pink,  green,  blue,  and 
cream. 

The    less    spectacular    changes    on 


campus  will  undoubtedly  be  noticed 
and  appreciated  after  the  first  wave 
of  excitement  over  the  new  Fickes 
has  died  down.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate the  many  students  at  sup- 
pertime  (and  both  the  House  and 
Day  students  at  lunchtime),  Wood- 
land Hall  needed  more  dining  room 
space;  therefore  the  sun  porch  was 
enclosed.  New  dining  room  furniture 
of  blond  maple  wood  replaces  the 
old,  darker  tables  and   chairs. 

Art  Center  has  received  several 
coats  of  cream  and  brown  paint, 
while  Coolidge,  Berry,  Woodland, 
and  the  library  have  also  had  new 
paint  jobs.  More  up-to-date  equip- 
ment has  been  placed  in  the  Science 
Hall  and  the  campus  has  been  en- 
larged by  an  additional  piece  of  pro- 
perty, a  house  for  new  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Especially  for  the  day  students,  a 
ping-pong  table  has  been  set  up  in 
the  Lounge.  The  snack  bar  will  con- 
tinue as  usual,  with  the  added  at- 
traction of  an  electric  Mix-master 
with  which  to  whip  up  milk  shakes 
and  other  beverages. 
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EIETEEN  NEW  EACUETy  INERCDLCED 


Fifteen  new  faculty  members  have 
been  appointed  to  fill  positions  in  al- 
most   every   department. 

Dr.   Troy  Organ,  the  new  head  of 
the     philosophy     department,     is     a 
graduate   of   Hast- 
ings College,  B.A.; 
McCormick    Theo- 
logical    Seminary, 
B.D.;  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,      and      was 
minister      at      the 
First     Federated 
Church,        Oxford, 
Iowa,  from  1937  to 
1939.   He   was   lat- 
er    associate    pro- 
Dr.  Organ         fessor    of    philoso- 
phy     and      acting 
dean   at  Parsons   College,   Iowa,   and 
has  just  come  from  the  University  of 
Akron    where    he    was    professor    of 
philosophy. 

Replacing  Mr.  May  in  the  econom- 
ics department  is  Dr.  Carl  W.  Kaiser, 
who  has  worked 
with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administra- 
tion, National  War 
Labor  Board,  and 
War  Department. 
Dr.  Kaiser  was  a 
member  of  the  Ar- 
my University  fac- 
ulty a  t  Biarritz, 
France  and  has 
just  come  from 
Russell   Sage   Col- 

Dr.   Kaiser        leSe  in  New  York 
where    he    held    a 
professorship  in  business  administra- 
tion. 

During  Dr.  Montgomery's  illness, 
Dr.  Marcus  W.  Collins  will  be  vis- 
iting professor  of  sociology.  Dr. 
Collins  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  A.B.;  the  George 
Washington  University,  M.A.;  Har- 
vard University,  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  and 
has  taught  in  George  Washington 
and  Harvard  University  in  the  fields 
of  history,  English,  public  speaking, 
government,  sociology,  and  econom- 
ics. Since  leaving  Harvard,  he  has 
been  Metropolitan  Director  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  in  New  York,  Sociology 
Consultant  for  Mayor  LaGuardia's 
Committee  on  unity  in  New  York 
City,  and  Community  Service  Spe- 
cialist for  the  Federal  Council  of 
the   Churches  of   Christ   in   America. 


Dr.  Lebarthe 


Dr.  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe  will  be 
associate  professor  of  Spanish.  A 
graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia University, 
B.A.,  M.A.;  and  the 
University  of  Mex- 
ico, Ph.D.,  Dr.  La- 
barthe has  taught 
at  St.  Francis  Xav- 
ier  College  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn 
College,  Valley 
Forge  Military  A- 
cademy,  and  at  the 
University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  He 
has  worked  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
in  connection  with  conferences  on 
Latin  American  history  and  litera- 
ture, worked  for  newspapers  in 
America,  Latin  America,  and  Eu- 
rope, has  lectured  on  Spanish  and 
Latin  American  Literature,  and  has 
been  studied  in  Latin  America  and 
American  universities  as  a  poet  and 
writer. 

Dr.    David    A.    Fletcher,    associate 
professor  of  chemistry,  is  a  graduate 
of    the    University 
of  Minnesota,  A.B.; 
and    Cornell    Uni- 
versity,   Ph.D.    Dr. 
Fletcher    was    an- 
alyst for  New  York 
Agricultural      Ex- 
periment      Station 
at     Geneva,     New 
_^-j'tr   ^B    I  York;      research 
fS  3T  nj      I   chemist  for  a  com- 
R|  JR        I   pany        making 
^^m  ^^^^fe    wa(ei.  _  dispersible 

Dr.  Fletcher       paints      in      New 
York,     and    senior 
chemist   for   the   plastics   department 
of  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Com- 
pany in  Arlington,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  John  Norman,  who  is  to  be 
the  new  associate  professor  of  poli- 
tical science,  grad- 
uated from  Uni- 
versity of  Syra- 
cuse, B.A.,  M.A., 
and  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Ph.D.  Dr. 
Norman  comes  to 
us  from  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Tech- 
nology where  he 
was  assistant  pro- 
Dr.  John  Norman  fessor   of  historv. 


Mr.  Charles  LeClair,  associate 
professor  of  art,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wis- 
consin, B.A.,  M.A. 
and  has  done  grad- 
uate work  at  sev- 
eral other  univer- 
sities. He  has 
taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaba- 
ma, Albion,  and 
Albright  Art 
School,  Buffa- 
lo, New  York,  and 
has     had     exhibits 

Mr.  LeClair        in     many     Places> 
including      Carne- 
gie Institute. 

Mrs.  Geneva  Kenway,  of  Cornell 
University,  will  be  assistant  professor 
of  psychology.  Mrs.  Kenway  is  a 
graduate  of  University  of  Washing- 
ton, B.  A.  and  M.  S.,  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,   Ph.D. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Danforth  comes  to 
PCW  as  an  instructor  in  physical  ed- 
ucation. She  grad- 
uated from  Lake 
Erie  College  with 
an  A.B.  degree 
and  then  served 
abroad  with  the 
American  Red 
Cross. 

Miss  Margaret 
MacLachlan  of  the 
Physical  Educa- 
t  i  o  n  Department 
shares  the  same 
Alma  Mater  with 
Miss  Danforth. 
Another  graduate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh  is  Miss  Jean  Teats, 
part  -  time  lectur- 
er in  mathematics. 
She  has  taught  at 
several  colleges 
and  universities, 
including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pitts- 
burgh, Blackstone 
College  in  Illinois, 
Mount  Union  Col- 
lege in  Ohio,  and 
Lake  Erie  College 
in   Ohio. 

After  four  years 
of  research  work 
with  Oils  and  Proteins,  Inc.,  at  PCW, 
Miss  Kathryn  L.  Arnold  will  be  an 
instructor   in    chemistry. 


Miss  Dangorth 


Miss  Teats 
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Mr.  Wenneker 

Mrs.  Meredyth 


After  four  years  in  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Jerome  S.  Wenneker  will  take  up  the 
,    duties    of    instruc- 
tor in  drama.     He 
was      graduat- 
ed   from   the   Uni- 
versity of  Missou- 
ri,  B.A.   and  Yale 
University,    M.F.A. 
Mr.      Wenneker 
willwill  be  a  val- 
uable   addition    to 
the     Speech     De- 
partment. 

S.  Giddens  will  be 
an  instructor  in  romance  languages. 
She  was  graduated 
from  MacMurray 
College,  B.A.  and 
Rutgers  University, 
M.A.  She  has 
taught  at  Sullins 
College  and  Lin- 
coln Memorial 
University,  and  has 
had  two  years' 
overseas  work 
with  the  American 
Mrs*.   Giddens      Red    Cross. 

As  part-time  instructor  in  biology 
this  year,  we  have  Mrs.  Eleanor  L. 
Davis.  She  receiv- 
ed her  B.S.  degree 
at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and 
was  undergradu- 
ate assistant  in  the 
biology  de- 
partment. 


Mrs.   Davis 

Out-of-State 

There  have  been  new  additions 
to  the  administrative  staff  as  well  as 
to   the  faculty. 

Jean  Dalzell,  Miss  Marks'  new  as- 
sistant, will  take  charge  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  other  related 
matters.  Jean  received  her  B.A.  de- 
gree here  at  PCW  and  her  M.A.  in 
Guidance   at  Columbia  University. 

Hobart  L.  Means  ,new  Superinten- 
dent of  Maintenance,  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  Penn  State  and 
was  affiliated  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  for  three  years, 
(continued  on  page  10) 


PCW's  On  The  Map 


Out-ofState 

There  are  fifty-two  out-of-state 
students  in  the  freshman  class,  not 
counting  foreign  students.  New  York 
heads  the  list  with  seventeen;  New 
Jersey  is  second  with  eleven;  Ohio 
sends  nine;  Massachusetts,  five,  and 
Virginia  and  Illinois,  two  each.  One 
student  comes  from  each  of  these 
states:  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Minesota,  and  West 
Virginia.  There  is  also  one  student 
from  Ontario. 

Transfers 

Twenty-five  students  from  twenty- 
three  other  colleges  and  universities 
have  chosen  PCW  for  their  new  alma 
mater.  On  registration  day,  we  ex- 
tend special  greetings  to: 

Mary  Aiken  from  Smith,  Alma 
Anderson  from  Dickinson,  Elinor 
Barrett  and  Carol  Benel  from  Lasall 
Junior  College,  Claudia  Bullers  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Eliza- 
beth Christy  from  Miami  University, 
Sarah  Anne  Elliott  from  Madison 
College,  Mary  Jane  Ewing  from  Wil- 
son, Patricia  Fry  from  Susquehanna 
University,  Jean  Haggart  from  Fair- 
fax Hall  Junior  College,  Catherine 
Hays  from  Bennett  Junior  College, 
Elizabeth  Johnston  from  El  Dorado 
Junior  College,  Marjorie  Johnston 
from  Wagner  College,  Rosamund 
Kahl  from  Stephens.  Christine  Kim- 
ball from  Ogontz  Junior  College, 
Janet  Kirkup  from  William  and 
Mary,  Shirley  Lawrence  from  Cen- 
tenary Junior  College,  Dorothy  Leach 
from  Greenbrier  Junior  College, 
Nancy  Murray  from  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace, Ruth  Shaffer  from  Virginia  In- 
termont,  Doris  Smith  from  Mary 
Washington,  Alice  Vandemark  from 
Bucknell  University,  Virginia  Van 
Scoy  from  Smith,  Jeanne  Voegele 
from  Maryland  College  for  Women, 
and  Virginia  Wicks  from  Pine  Manor 
Junior  College. 

Veterans 

Eight  veterans  have  traded  their 
service  uniforms  for  skirts  and 
sweaters  and  have  enrolled  at  PCW. 
From  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  the 
Wacs,  have  come  Mrs.  Louise  Mann 


and  Jessie  Tomlin.  The  Waves  are 
well-represented  by  Mary  Aiken, 
Doris  Smith,  Elizabeth  Johnston, 
and  Fern  Simmen.  Rosamund  Kahle 
is  an  ex-Spar,  while  Elizabeth 
Stepahin  was  formerly  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps.  By  the  way,  Louise 
Mann  has  come  all  the  way  from 
Hamilton,  Ontario  to  take  up  her 
studies  here. 

Alumnae  Connections 

Seven  members  of  the  class  of  '50 
are  little  sisters  of  PCWites.  Mary 
Brownlee  Bovard,  Janet's  little  sis- 
ter, was  preceded  by  her  mother, 
aunt,  and  great-aunt.  Elizabeth  Gra- 
ham Johnston  is  the  sister  of  Bar- 
bara K.  Johnston.  Connie  Lopez's  sis- 
ter, Marilyn  Jean,  is  filling  the  place 
Connie  vacated  to  enter  Smith.  Alice 
Craig's  sister,  Ann,  is  following  in 
her  footsteps,  and  the  McSwigan 
twins,  Jean  and  Joan,  are  following 
Peggy.  Phoebe  Anne  Thorne,  Car- 
ol's sister,  also  had  a  mother  and 
two   cousins   who   attended  PCW. 

Louise  Totton  is  a  grand-daughter 
while  Virginia  Louise  Wicks  is  a 
great  -  grand  -  daughter  of  a  PCW 
alumna. 

Jean  Anne  Conelly,  Ann  Monroe 
Denigan,  Helen  Elizabeth  Ryan; 
Virginia  Van  Scoy,  Patricia  Jane 
Warrick,  Mary  Jane  Crooks,  Marion 
Jane  Miller  and  Marilyn  LaVerne 
Keister,  all  had  cousins  who  gradu- 
ated from  PCW. 

Marcia  Jean  Dunlevy's  mother  and 
four  aunts  are  alumnae.  Mary  Melissa 
Smith  and  Barbara  Ann  Berkman 
are  coming  to  their  mothers'  alma 
mater,  while  Myrtle  Elizabeth  Davis, 
Elinor  Louise  Gross,  Nancy  Jane 
Hughes,  Mary  Louise  Hook,  and 
Anne  Ferguson  Shirley  are  nieces  of 
alumnae. 


ATTENTION   ALUMNAE  ! 

Subscribe  for  Your  ARROW  Now 

Name     

Address    

Mail  this  blank  with  $1.00  to 
Jacqueline  Neal,  Circulation  Man- 
ager,  Penna.   College   for   Women. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  FEATURES  PCW  PROGRAM        Curriculum  Reviewed 


PCW'S  new  curriculum  is  not  a 
radical  experiment,  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  progress  in  an  orderly 
fashion  to  a  new  conception  in  lib- 
eral education  which  educators  have 
been  groping  toward  for  some  time. 
Through  being  a  pioneer,  the  college 
has  received  much  favorable  pub- 
licity as  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times' 
education  page,  Sunday,  August  11, 
1946,  indicates: 

"Two  women's  colleges,  one  with 
a  large  student  body  and  the  other 
a  smaller  institution,  have  adopted 
new  courses  of  study  for  the  coming 
year,  in  line  with  recent  curricular 
trends  at  liberal  arts   colleges. 

"At  both  Smith  College  and  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women  the  ob- 
jective of  the  revised  curriculum  is 
a  liberal  education.  Both  seek  this 
through  a  balance  between  a  restric- 
tive and  standardized  course  of  study 
on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other, 
a  too  freely  elected  program. 

"The  Pennsylvania  College  cur- 
riculum calls  for  required  broad- 
guage  studies  in  the  major  areas  of 
human  experience,  "with  the  required 
part  of  the  program  covering  general 
studies  and  comprising  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  work  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

"The  new  course  of  study  was 
worked  out  to  develop  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  emotion  necessary 
for  successful  performance  of  the 
major  functions  of  life.  These  func- 
tions were  denned  as  professional 
proficiency,  wise  discharge  of  social 
obligations,  and  enjoyment  of  a  rich 
and  happy  existence. 

"In  attempting  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance between  prescribed  and  elec- 
tive courses,  the  faculty  assumed  the 
goals  of  education  to  be  identical  for 
all,  while  recognizing  that  the  pro- 
cess of  education  should  be  individu- 
alized as  much  as  possible. 

"The  new  curriculum  at  Smith, 
the  larger  institution,  will  include  a 
drastic  increase  in  the  number  of 
requirements,  particularly  in  the  first 
two  years.  Fewer  electives  will  be 
open  to  students.  More  careful  in- 
tegration of  the  required  courses  is 
aimed  at,  with  seven  areas  of  knowl- 
edge considered  as  essential  to  pro- 
vide students  with  a  well-rounded 
liberal  education. 

"In  line  with  this  policy,  students 
will   be  required   to   take   courses   in 


the  following  fields:  literature,  fine 
arts,  philosophy  and  religion,  physi- 
cal science  and  mathematics  and  bi- 
ological  science. 

"Although  the  new  curriculum  fol- 
lows many  recent  trends,  it  differs 
from  one  common  trend  in  its  avoid- 
ance of  specifically  prescribed  cours- 
es, or  a  prescribed  core-curriculum, 
according  to  college  officials.  Re- 
quirements in  the  different  field  of 
knowledge  are  in  the  nature  of  re- 
quirements a  student  may  select  a 
course  from  a  limited  number  offered 
in  each  field.  The  only  specific  cours- 
es required  of  all  students  will  be 
freshman  English  and  series  of  lec- 
tures on  hygiene. 

The  educational  theory  underly- 
ing the  new  Smith  College  curricu- 
lum is  one  which  gives  equal  weight 
to  all  three  components  involved  in 
the  educational  process:  the  areas  of 
knowledge,  the  individual  student, 
and  the  teacher. 

Hence  the  curriculum  of  the  col- 
lege at  Northampton,  Mass.,  repre- 
sents a  middle  position,  similar  to 
that  of  Princeton,  between  a  pro- 
gram of  study  emphasizing  the  areas 
of  knowledge  such  as  the  new  core- 
curricula  adopted  at  many  men's  col- 
leges and  one  emphasizing  the  indi- 
vidual such  as  that  of  Sarah  Law- 
rence College." 

Dr.  Benj amine  Fine. 

Faculty  Study  Plan 

When  the  new  curriculum  was  in- 
troduced to  the  student  body  last 
spring,  it  gave  rise  to  great  discus- 
sion. Over  the  lunch  table,  in  dark 
corners  of  Berry  Hall,  and  in  open 
forums,  the  issue  was  debated,  prais- 
ed, and  criticised.  This  term,  the 
carefully-laid  plans  will  materialize 
for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  Anderson  and  the  faculty  are 
anxious  to  have  the  students  feel 
that  this  plan  has  been  offered  to 
them  with  some  attempt  to  help  them 
understand  its  underlying  purpose. 
Much  effort  has  gone  into  the  study 
of  the  project.  Dr.  Doxsee  and  Miss 
Dysart  attended  workshops  in  higher 
education  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago this  summer.  Dr.  Wallace  was 
also  in  Chicago  and  visited  North- 
western, Wabash,  Oberlin,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  other  institu- 
tions to  observe  curriculums  in  ac- 
tion. 


A  complete  and  concise  review  of 
the  new  curriculum  is  available  now 
in  a  fifteen-page  bulletin  called 
Educating  For  Tomorrow  which  will 
be  distributed  to  the  student  body. 
Careful  consideration  of  this  broch- 
ure should  clear  up  any  question  and 
help  the  student  to  capture  the  spirit 
of  the  program. 

View  Book  To  Be  Made 

If  you  see  strange  men  with  cam- 
eras around  the  campus,  don't  rush 
for  the  F.  B.  I.  They  will  be  photog- 
raphers taking  shots  for  the  new 
viewbook,  which  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  some  time  in  November 
or   December. 

The  project  is  to  be  a  super  deluxe 
model  dons  on  t.ie  finest  paper 
available.  Ihere  will  be  a  full  color 
introductory  page,  followed  by  five 
sections  dedi:ated  to  each  of  the  five 
areas  of  knowledge  in  the  new  cur- 
riculum: Man,  the  univ3.s2,  Social 
Relationships,  Esthetic  Achieve- 
ments, and  Organization  of  Experi- 
ence. The  emphasis  will  be  on  in- 
formality. Since  this  book  wi  1  b? 
a  principal  means  of  FCW  public- 
ity, it  is  important  that  it  recapture 
as  much  of  the  campus  spirit  as  pos- 
sible. 

Changes  Proposed 

Changes  soon  to  be  announced  in 
the  admissions  policy,  the  advisory 
system,  vocational  and  otherwise, 
the  present  provisions  concerning 
honors  for  seniors,  and  comprehen- 
sive examinations  should  be  the  di- 
rect result  of  a  faculty  meeting  held 
September  26,  27,  and  28.  The  fac- 
ulty was  invited  to  live  on  the  cam- 
pus. Friday  night,  a  dinner  meeting 
was  held  with  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  followed  by  a  tour  of 
Fickes  Hall. 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC   CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You    wil!    enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 

719   LIBERTY   AVENUE 

(Next   to   Clark   Bldg.) 

Phone  AT.  7823 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Eleanor  Goldfarb 
Chairman  of  Honor 


Mary  Lou  Michel 
Chairman  of  Activities 
Council 


Norma  Trozzo 

Pres.  of  Athletic 

Association 


Jane  McCormick 
of  House  Gov't. 


Gloria  Loller 
Co-editor  of  the  Arrow 


McCreery 
of  the  Arrow 


£lse  Greger 
Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania*! 


BIG  WHEELS  ON  CAMPUS 


Here  are  nine  faces  everyone 
should  know.  They  are  the  "Big 
Wheels"  of  PCW,  the  girls  you  look 
to  for  leadership.  Each  one  has  her 
own  individual  success  story,  and 
briefly,  this  is  how  they  reached  the 
top. 

Lucy  Beale — 

Freshman  Class  President 
Sophomore      Representative      to 

SGA 
Junior    Representative    to    SGA 
(Freshman  Advisor) 
Betty   Fleck— 

Fresnman   Entertainment    Chair- 
man 
Freshman  Song  Committee — Col- 


or  Day 

YW  Cabinet  Program  Chairman 
— Sophomore    year 

YW    Vice-President — Junior 
year 

Junior  Class  Song  Leader 
Eleanor  Goldfarb — 

Irene      Kaufmann      Volunteer 
Worker — Freshman   year 

Sophomore    Class    Secretary 

YW  Program  Chairman —  Sopho- 
more year 

Secretary    of    SGA — Junior   year 
Mary    Lou    Michel — 

Freshman    Chairmen    for    Mock 

Election 

Freshman     Chairman    for     Bond 


Rally 

Speech  Majors'  Play — Sophomore 

year 
Junior    Prom    Chairman 
YW   Cabinet   Social   Chairman — 

Junior  year 
Norma    Trozzo — 

Member  of  Hockey  Team — three 

years 
Sophomore      Representative      on 

AA  Beard 
Christmas     Play     Committee    — 

Sophomore  year 
AA   Board — Junior   year 
Junior    Prom    Committee 
Jane   McCormick — 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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FEATURES 


WHY  I  CAME  TO  A  GIRL'S  SCHOOL 


"A    Freshman    came    to    college 
A  little  green,   a  little   shy 
A  little  lost  ..." 

I  was  asked  to  write  a  little 
something  on  "Why  I  Came  To  a 
Girl's  School"  (That's  right,  we  al- 
most pleaded  with  her.  Ed.),  and 
up  to  this  time,  to  be  quite  truthful 
(That's  what  we  like  in  a  Freshman 
— utter  truth.  Ed.),  I  haven't  given 
it  a  second  thought.  There  must  be 
a  reason  though — maybe  more  than 
one — so  I  shall  proceed  to  dig  in  and 
try  to  discover  why  PCW  was  my 
choice  (Toss  down  those  shovels  and 
we'll  all  dig  in.    Ed.). 

I  have  attended  a  coed  school  for 
twelve  years  and  that  in  itself  was 
probably  my  first  reason  lor  going 
to  a  girl's  school.  Since  I'm  starting 
college,  which  will  be  something 
new  to  me,  I  figure  I  may  as  well 
make  it  really  different  and  attend 
a  school  for  girls.  From  my  ex- 
periences at  coed  schools  (Hm-m-m, 
we've  had  some  nice  experiences  at 
coed  schools.  Ed.),  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  time 
and  place  for  everything,  and  men 
and  a  classroom  just  don  t  mix 
(Criss-cross  our  hearts  and  right 
hands  up,  that's  what  she  said — 
that's  what  the  girl  said,  that's  what 
she  said.  Ed.).  They  are  indeed 
charming,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  distracting  (Understatement? 
Ed.).  While  sitting  in  a  classroom, 
listening  to  a  teacher  talk,  I  know 
that  more  than  one  important  fact 
has  gone  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other,  because  of  my  daydreaming 
about  the  handsome  young  man 
across  the  isle  (the  Isle  of  Man?  Ed.) 
You  know  the  type  I  mean.  One  with 
whom  you  would  love  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  and  since  you  haven't 
as  yet,  you  think  perhaps  this  is 
just  the  day  he  will  look  over  and 
notice  you.  And  who  wants  to  listen 
to  teacher  with  thoughts  like  that  in 
your  head?  (Don't  look  at  us.  We 
aren't  guilty.  Ed.) 

I  also  hope  that  I  dcn't  have  the 
"worries  at  a  girl's  school  that  I  did 
in  a  coed.  The  night  before  another 
day  of  school  always  brought  a  big 
worry.  First  of  all,  you  simply  can't 
wear  the  same  skirt,  one  more  day. 
Bill  might  think  that's  the  only  thing 
you  own.  That  would  never  do.  So  you 
begin  to  worry  about  the  nsxt  day's 
outfit,  when  you  should  be  putting 
at  least  another  half  hour's  study  on 


your  French  lesson.  (We  just  wear 
the  same  old  pair  of  crusty  blue- 
jeans  day  after  day  and  we  still  don't 
put  that  extra  half  hour's  study  on 
our  French  lesson.  Ed.) 

In  between  classes  there  was  al- 
ways the  mad  scramble  to  the  little 
girl's  room  to  powder  your  nose  and 
comb  your  hair — and  also  to  find  out 
what  went  on  in  the  other  classes, 
concerning  a  certain  young  man,  of 
course.  It's  too  bad  one  cant  be  two 
places  at  once.  (And  PCW  is  just  the 
place  where  you'll  learn  how  to  do 
that  very  thing.  Ed.)  Naturally,  I 
should  have  been  having  a  last-mi  n-» 
ute  mental  review  for  the  test  next 
period,  so  that  I  would  make  a  fav- 
orable impression  upon  the  teacher 
rather  than  on  the  man,  but  I  didn't 
think  of  that  then  (One  seldom  does, 
does  one?  Ed.) 

Then  too,  there  is  a  more  serious 
side  to  this  question.  (There  always 
is.  Ed.)  To  have  bad  luck  at  some- 
thing is  not  unusual  for  me  (Sech 
pessimism — and  in  a  Freshman  too. 
Ed.),  but  to  graduate  from  high 
school  and  start  what  you  might  call 
your  final  preparations  for  your  life- 
long career  (You  might.  Ed.)  at  a 
time  like  this,  really  tops  everything 
off.  The  students  at  a  coed  college 
are  going  to  find  their  classes  very 
crowded  this  year.  I  realize  that  the 
great  number  of  returning  veterans 
will  affect  not  only  the  coed  colleges, 
but  also  the  girl's  colleges  (a  girl  is 
a  girl  be  she  coed  or  Ed.)  When  I 
heard  that  at  a  nearby  university 
(we  might  as  well  call  Pitt  a  spade. 
Ed.)  the  enrollment  of  veterans 
alone  (that's  how  we  like  our  ver- 
erans — alone.  Ed.)  in  the  freshman 
class  was  8,000,  I  decided  that  I 
would  go  where  they  can  teach  me 
by  direct  teaching  methods  rather 
than  by  a  P.  A.  system.  My  sum- 
pathy  goes  out  to  the  unfortunate 
people  who  must  plan  to  teach  the 
throngs  who  will  be  crowded  into 
classrooms  today  and  for  some  time 
to  come.  (Give  me  air!  Ed.) 

Another  reason  for  my  decision  is 
that  I  believe  today's  world  is  every 
bit  as  much  a  woman's  world  as  a 
man's  world.  There  is  no  better  place 
to  find  just  where  you  belong  than 
at  a  girls'  school.  (You'll  be  put  in 
your  place — behind  the  pillars  in 
Chapel.  Ed.) 

Another  thing — did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  about  the  influence  that  the 
appeal  ance   of  something    may  have 


,  .Margaret  Dwiggins,  '50 

upon  you  when  you  are  making  de- 
cisions? (Such  as — "But  Mother  don't 
you  think  this  $89.95  suit  is  much 
cuter  than  that  $24.00  one?"  Ed.)  I 
realize  that  the  beauty  of  PCW 
(Which  one  of  us  do  you  mean?  Ed.) 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  my  decision  to 
go  to  school  here.  I  drove  up  to  the 
college  one  day  last  winter  to 
pick  up  a  girl  who  has  now  graduat- 
ed and  at  the  time  I  thought 
to  myself,  "What  a  lovely  campus 
and  school!"  I  knew  then  that  if  I 
ever  went  to  a  girl's  school,  it 
would  be  PCW.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  have  a  charm  I  have  seen 
at  no  other  college.  My  one  wish 
now  is  that  in  four  years  I  will  be 
able  to  say,  with  the  pride  with 
which  I  have  heard  other  girls  say 
it — "I  graduated  from  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. '   (Amen.  Ed.) 

ADMINISTRATION    GROWS 

(continued  from  page  5) 
Mildred  King  will  be  our  director 
of  dining  halls.  She  received  her 
Teacher's  Certificate  at  Peru  State 
Normal  School,  her  B.S.  degree  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  her 
M.S.  in  institution  management  at 
Iowa  State  College.  Miss  King's 
experience  has  included  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  most  recently,  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  where  she  was 
Food   Director. 

Mrs.    E.    Smith    will    be    the    new 
switchboard  operator. 

BIG  WHEELS 

(continued  from  page   7.) 

Sophomore   Class  Vice-President 
YW    Cabinet    Social    Service 

Chairman — Sophomore   year 
Vice  -  President      of      Woodland 

Hall — Junior   year 
Else  Greger — 

Member  of  Arrow   Staff — 

Freshman  year 
Member    of   Glee    Club— three 

years 
Class    Song    Committee — three 

years 
Gloria  Loller — 

Member  of  Arrow  Staff — Sopho- 
more year 
Song   Contest   Committee — 

Sophomore   year 
Nannette   McCreery — 

Transfer  from  Duke  University 
Member  of  Arrow  Staff — Junior 
year 
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iAp  ehd 


Once  again  Berry  Hall  echoes  to 
the  sound  of  myriad  feminine  voices, 
and  plaid  skirts  flutter  across  the 
campus  from  the  library  to  the  Sci- 
ence Hall,  but,  if  you  will  stop  just  a 
minute  to  sniff  carefully  in  whatever 
direction  that  the  wind  happens  to 
be  blowing  at  the  moment,  you  will 
catch  a  faint  fragrance  of  orange  blos- 
soms, honeysuckle,  and  June  roses. 
Th?t  faint  fragrance  spells  romance 
with  a  big  fat  R,  and,  just  to  prove 
that  there  is  plenty  of  the  stuff 
around,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  new 
members  of  the  Third-Finger-Left- 
Hand  Club.  Patti  Balch,  Shirley  Ram- 
sey, and  Esther  Kennedy  are  sport- 
ing brand  new  diamonds,  and  what's 
this?  .  .  .  that  fragrance  of  orange 
blossoms  has  even  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  transfers,  where  we  find  Jeanne 
Voegele  with  her  mind  all  made  up. 

And  then  there  are  those  that  have 
already  taken  The  Fatal  Step  during 
the  summer.  Priscilla  Gersmann 
walked  down  the  aisle  with  her 
"Herbie,"  about  whom  we've  heard 
so  much.  Devyenna  Schenk,  alias 
"Nin,"  pulled  a  big  surprise  by  elop- 
ing during  vacation.  It's  a  shame  to 
cop  one  of  Dr.  Wallace's  best  quips, 
but  have  you  heard  of  the  return  of 
Jessie  James?  On  August  31st,  Jessie 
Smith,  the  PCW  Junior,  was  married 
to  Mark  James,  thus  bringing  about 
the  happy  combination  of  names. 
Wal,  bust  ma  shootin'  am,  an'  call 
me  Billy  The  Kid. 
GONE  BUT  NEVER  FORGOTTEN— 

Our  young  girl  graduates  of  last 
June  are  already  making  their  marks 
in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Marian 
lean's  radio  script  of  "Winnie  The 
Pooh"  has  heen  accepted  by  the 
Children's  Bookshelf  and  will  be 
broadcast  this  month.  Lulu  Copetas 
?nd  Marjorie  Wayne  wrote  a  script 
i'«ed  by  the  Weaver's  Guild  in  a 
pageant  called  "Our  City  —  We 
Weave  Its  Destiny^.'  presented  in 
Mellon  Park  on  August  11th.  If  you 
are  a  regular  reader  of  the  Post-Ga- 
zette, you  have  undoubtedly  seen 
Marilou  Haller's  by-lines  on  many 
feature  articles.  Ruth  Teplitz,  the 
other  editor  of  last  year's  Arrow,  has 
been  given  a  scholarship  to  the  Par- 
son's Art  School  in  New  York.  Jeanne 
'ambo  Power  now  has  a  baby  girl. 


whose  name  is  Nancy  and  who  is  22 
inches  long  (no  kidding  —  that's 
what  they  told  me!).  "Jeff"  Harkins. 
PCW  transfer  to  Northwestern,  has 
announced  her  engagement  to  a 
Northwestern-er,  Brittain  Campbell 
Maclsaac. 
HERE  AND  THERE— 

Else  Greger  is  now  a  member  of 
The  Savoyards.  She  will  appear  ir. 
their  first  production,  "The  Gondo- 
liers," at  Syria  Mosque  on  October 
17th.  That  is  one  performance  we 
can't  miss. 

The  face  in  the  photographer's 
window  .  .  .  Both  Nancy  McCreery 
and  Louise  "Teddy"  Baehr  are  recent- 
ly appearing  in  the  display  windows 
of  two  local  photo-factories  .  .  .  and  in 
full  color  too.  Natcherly,  I'm  speak- 
ing of  their  portraits,  and  you  may 
see  Nancy's  in  the  window  of  Jonas 
Studios,  while  Louise's  is  displayed 
at  the  John  Henderson  Studios. 

Double  talk  .  .  .  It's  been  a  long 
time  since  we've  had  twins  on  the 
campus  but  Jean  and  Joan  McSwig- 
an  have  come  along  to  remedy  the 
situation.  After  knowing  Sister  Peg 
for  three  years,  any  PCWoman  is 
willing  to  admit  that  a  McSwigan  is 
tops  and  terrific.  O.K.,  wait  till  you 
see  it  in  duplicate! 

Speaking  of  things  coming  in  two's, 
Carol  Watson's  phone  has  been  kept 
hot  this  summer  by  not  one,  but  two 
ex-Navy  men.  They  haven't  given 
the  doorbell  much  rest  either. 

That's  about  all  for  this  trip,  but, 
if  you'll  wait  for  a  month  until  I 
catch   my  breath,   I'll  be  back  again 


Highland 


(Mpany 

if/outers    qt^ 
Individuality 


East  Liberty 
MO.  2144  6010  Penn  Ave. 


with  more  whispers  about  you,  and 
you,  and  .  .  .  hey  you,  over  there? 
in  the  corner  .    .    .  you  too. 

ALUMNAE  SELL  CALENDARS 

With  the  men  returning  from  the 
wars,  a  busy  social  season  is  to  be 
expected.  Avoid  embarrassing  com- 
plications! We  all  can't  afford  a  so- 
cial secretary  to  arrange  our  lives, 
but  we  can  invest  in  one  of  the  new 
alumnae  engagement  calendars,  com- 
plete with  full-page  photos  of  cam- 
pus scenes.  Just  drop  by  Evlyn  Ful- 
ton's office  with  $1.00  clutched  in 
your  hot,  little  fist,  and  you  may 
purchase  one  of  these  new,  different 
engagement  calendars. 

A  WORD  TO  THE 
WILLY-NILLY 

When  your  date  turns  to  you  ex- 
pectantly and  says,  "Where  to?"  don't 
just  sit  there,  say  something.  If  you're 
Downtown 

The  Terrace  Room  in  the  William 
Penn  for  dinner  and  dancing. 

The  Norse  Room  in  the  Fort  Pitt 
for  smorgasbord. 

The  Silver  Grill  in  the  Hotel  Henry 
for  dancing  after  a  movie. 
Oakland 

Saturday  night  dancing  at  the 
Schenley  Hotel. 

The  Tarry  Bar  in  the  Royal  York 
for  the  best  stag  line  in  town.  Caters 
to  the  college  crowd. 

Webster  Hall  Coffee   Shop   for    an 
after-the-movie  snack. 
East  Liberty 

For  an  athletic  evening,  the  Audi- 
torium Bowling  Alleys  or  the  Lex- 
ington  Skating  Rink. 

Gammon's  Hiland   House,    another 
good  after-the-movie  restaurant. 
Out-of-town 

The  Colonial  on  Ohio  River  Blvd. 
Local  dance  band  and  bowling  alleys. 
No  liquor  served. 

Savor's,  near  Cheswick,  a  skirt- 
and-sweater  barbeque  complete  with 
milkshakes   and   juke-box. 

The  Anchorage  on  the  Allegheny 
River  Blvd.  near  Verona,  dancing  to 
good  local  bands. 

The  Pines  on  Perry  Highway,  fine 
for  dinner  and  dancing  in  the  coun- 
try air. 

The  Oasis  in  Mount  Lebanon  on 
Bower  Hill  Road,  two  bands,  and  lots 
of  desert  "atmosphere". 

The  Vogue  Terrace  in  McKeesport, 
pretty  far  away  but  worth  it.  "Pitts- 
burgh's only  night  club."  Huge  dance 
floor,  popular  bands,  and  fancy  floor 
show. 
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CULTURE    CORNER 


Library  Acquires  New  Books 


O  for  a  Booke  and  a  Shadie  nooke, 

eyther  in-a-doore  or  out; 
With    the    grene    leaves    whispering 
over  hede, 
Or  the  Streete  cryes  all  about. 
Where  I  maie  Reade  all  at  my  ease, 

both  of  the  Newe  and  Olde; 
For    a    jollie   goode    Booke    whereon 
to  looke 
Is  better  to  me  than  golde. 

John  Wilson. 

For  those  who  enjoy  reading  as 
much  as  did  Wilson,  the  poet,  a  num- 
ber of  significant  new  books  added 
to  its  already  well-stocked  shelves 
should  be  a  lure  to  the  PCW  library. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  your 
reading  pleasure: 
Novels 

The   Fountainhead — Rand. 

The  Bulwark — Dreiser. 

The    King's    General — Daphne    du 

Maurier. 
Then  And  Now — Maugham. 
Biography 

Bolero,  The  Life  Of  Ravel — Goss. 
Portrait   Of    Sheley — White. 
Autobiography 

Autobiography    Of    William    Allen 
White — White. 
Science 

Our   Atomic  World — Schiff. 
The  Autobiography  Of  Science  — 
Edited    by    Moulton    and    Schif- 
feres. 
Television,   The    Eyes    Of    Tomor- 
row— Captain  William  Eddy. 
The  Arts 

Music    Of   Latin   America   —    Slo- 

nimsky. 
Challenge  To  Musical  Tradition  — 

Katz. 
The   Arts  And  Man— Stites. 
The  Golden  Age   Of   German  Lit- 
erature     (including      works     of 
Goethe   and   Schiller) — Lohan. 
Seven  Soviet  Plays — Dana. 
History 

Reveille   For   Radicals — Alinsky. 
Current  Affairs 

Modern  Man  Is  Obsolete    (an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Saturday  Review 


editorial) — Cousins. 

The   Economic   Mind   In   American 
Civilization — Dorfman. 

I  Choose  Freedom    (declaration  of 
a  former  Soviet  official) — Krav- 
chenko. 
Education   (guide  to  new 
curriculums) 

Education     For     Modern     Man   — 
Hook. 

A    College   Program   In   Action   — 
Columbia     University.     Commit- 
tee on  plans. 
Home-making 

Mademoiselle's     Home     Planning 
Scrapbook — Elinor  Hillyer. 

A  word  of  thanks  is  in  order  to  the 
following  friends  of  the  college  for 
their  gifts  of  money  and  books: 

Mrs.  Rachel  Kirk  Ralston — a  do- 
nation of  $25.00  for  books  in  the  field 
of  English  literature  and  composition 
in  memory  of  her  father. 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  the 
Alumnae  Association — $25.00  for  the 
Pressler,  White,  Brownson,  and  Cal- 
houn Memorials. 

Faculty  —  books  in  the  field  of 
music  in  memory  of  the  parents  of 
Miss  Lillie  Held. 

Miss  Helene  Welker — books  in  the 
music  field  in  memory  of  her  par- 
ents. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch — a  col- 
lection of  recent  Book  Club  selec- 
tions as  well  as  The  Arts  And  Man 
by  Stites,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ida 
McSandless  Stone. 

Miss  Ruth  Davies — Bolts  Of  Mel- 
ody by  Emily  Dickinson  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Butler. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer — myster- 
ies. 

Miss  M.  Helen  Marks — Woman  As 
Force  In  History  by  Mary  Beard,  in 
memory  of  Miss  Letty  Green. 

Today,  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
well-informed  women.  As  students 
of  PCW,  we  have  access  to  the  best 
in  literature,  old  and  new.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  pure  enjoy- 
ment afforded  by  reading,  let  us  take 
advantage  of  our  library. 
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A  Word  To  The  Wise 

There  are  times  when  even  the 
best  of  us  are  in  the  mood  for  some- 
thing a  little  more  esthetic  than  the 
latest  Van  Johnson  feature  at  the 
local  boom-boom.  There  are  also 
times  when  a  little  serious  informa- 
tion on  topic,  removed  from  the 
campus-world  is  to  be  desired 
Watch  for  the  following  high-spots 
on  Pittsburgh's  cultural  program  this 
season. 
Music: 

Pittsburgh  Symphony — Performing 
at  Syria  Mosque.  Conducted  by 
Fritz  Reiner.  Student  tickets 
available. 
Friday  -  Sunday  series:  Twenty 
concerts  beginning  October  18 
and  20,  and  featuring  such  solo- 
ists as  Heifetz,  Rubinstein,  Pinza, 
Casadesus,  and  other  top-rank- 
ing artists. 
Tuesday  series:  Date  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  Bakaleinikoff 
conducting.  Lighter  programs 
and  such  popular  soloists  as 
Rise  Stevens,  Larry  Adler,  Alec 
Templeton,  and  Nino  Martini. 
May  Beegle  Concerts — Opening  at 
Syria  Mosque  on  October  12, 
with  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore."  Lat- 
er attractions  include  James 
Melton,  Horowitz,  Kreisler,  the 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo, 
and  Lauritz  Melchoir. 
Visiting  Orchestras — Performing  at 
Syria  Mosque,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
York  Philharmonic. 
Mendelsohn  Choir — Performing  at 
Carnegie  Music  Hall. 
November  10 — "Dido  and  Aen- 
eas" 

December    17 — "The   Messiah" 
"Y"  Series  (Y.  M.  &  W.  H.  A.  Au- 
ditorium)— Introduction    of   new 
talent    Pittsburgh    Youth    Sym- 
phony— At  Carnegie  Music  HalL 
Four  concerts  beginning  Decem- 
ber  13. 
The  Savoyards — At  Syria  Mosque. 
First  presentation  is  "The  Gon- 
doliers" on  October  17. 
Bach     Choir — At    Carnegie    Music 
Hall.   "The  Messiah"  on  Decem- 
ber  11.  • 
The    Pittsburgh    Opera — At    Syria 
Mosque.  "Tosca"  on  November  9. 
"Fidelio"   on  December  7. 
New  Friends   of  Music — At  Foster 
Memorial    Hall,    featuring    John 
Kirkpatrick,      Budapest      String 
Quartet,   and   others. 

(continued  on  page  16) 
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The  Things  Of  Love 


by  Angle  King  '47 


When  she  heard  the  knock,  Miss 
Graham  scrubbed  her  eyes  with  a 
wadded  handkerchief,  groped  for  her 
glasses,  and  smoothed  her  straggly 
white  hair.  She  knew  it  was  a  stu- 
dent with  the  exams,  but  for  a 
moment  her  heart  leapt:  "It  could  be 
news  of  John.  Oh,  if  John  Welles 
were  to  die,  I  should  die,  to6!" 

"H-hello,"  she  whispered,  her 
hunched  shoulders  and  hollow  chest 
prominent  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Hello,  Miss  Graham.  I  brought 
the  bluebooks.  Are  you  checking 
them  for  Dr.  Welles,  or  will  he  be 
back    soon?" 

"I'm  sorry.  I  can't  talk  with  you 
now.  Good  day." 

"Uh — good-bye,    Miss   Graham!" 

The  girl's  blue-jeaned  legs  flew 
down  the  steps  to  her  waiting  gang, 
and  wild  giggles  reached  Miss  Gra- 
ham through  the  open  window.  She 
clapped  her  hands  to  her  mouth,  her 
eyes  wide  and  frightened,  her  face 
burning   with   hurt    and   shame. 

"Old  P.C.'s  been  crying  in  her 
beer.  I  think  she's  got  a  secret  pas- 
sion for  Welles.  She's  certainly 
friendly  enough  with  him!" 

Miss  Graham  blanched  and  held 
tight  to  the  arm  of  her  chair.  "She 
can't  know.  She's  just  guessing!  I 
shouldn't  have  been  so  short  with 
her  —  just  another  reason  for  her 
and  her  friends  to  call  me  queer  • — 
"P.C."  —  a  "pathological  case" —  but 
the  little  minx  knows  John  Welles  is 
dying.  They  all  do,  in  spite  of  their 
pretense.  I'm  helpless  to  combat 
them.  And  how  they  pity  his  poor, 
poor  wife!" 

She  set  her  lips  together,  then 
stuffed  her  handkerchief  between 
them  to  keep  the  others  in  Marshall 
Hall  from  hearing  the  harsh  sobs 
which  came  without  warning. 

Even  after  many  years  here,  she 
still  dreaded  being  laughed  at.  No 
one  besides  John  Welles  either  guess- 
ed or  cared  that  she  had  a  soul.  She 
was  one  of  the  campus  museum- 
pieces,  her  past  to  be  conjectured 
and  bandied  about  among  newcom- 
ers. She  had  been  shocked  when  she 
first  heard  the  gossip  —  afraid  for 
her  job,  afraid  of  being  friendless — 
but  she  had  crawled  further  and 
further  into  her  shell,  ignoring  either 
a  degree  or  a  professorship,  spending 
more  and  more  time  reading  ancient 
literature  —  finding  release  in  Plato's 


world  of  idea,  studying  ancient  his- 
tory and  archaeology.  Miss  Graham 
reddened,  remembering  that  they 
said  she  looked  as  if  she  had  first- 
hand information  about  the  building 
of  the  Sphinx. 

She  had  heard  other  tales,  too  — 
some  true,  some  false,  some  com- 
pletely wild,  but  all  common  knowl- 
edge among  faculty  and  students. 
They  rubbed  salt  into  an  old  wound 
by  telling  and  retelling  that  she  was 
"queer"  because  her  fiance  had  been 
killed  long  ago  and  she  had  come  to 
Webster  College  to  "escape."  They 
said  she  kept  her  classes-  from 
going  to  school  functions  by  giving 
huge  assignments  for  the  following 
days.  They  said  she  had  taken 
a  stack  of  history  books  with  her 
even  when  she  was  ill  in  the  hos- 
pital. They  said  she  advised  her 
students  to  keep  their  books  and 
burn  their  diplomas.  And  now  with 
this  final  blow  they  were  ruining 
the  one  thing  she  had  to  cling 
to — John's  friendship — because  they 
had  guessed  her  silent  adoration  for 
him.  , 

Thinking  of  the  day  ten  years  ago 
when  John  had  come  to  Webster  as 
history  professor,  Miss  Graham  felt 
the  same  warm  glow  all  over  again. 
She  had  looked  at  the  fine,  slender 
hand  he  held  out  to  her,  at  the  curve 
of  his  cheek,  at  the  deep  brown  eyes; 
and  she  had  loved  him.  Her  sensible 
scholar's  mind  had  told  her  that  she 
couldn't  really  know,  that  quick  de- 
cisions were  unwise,  but  her  heart 
had  overruled,  and  she  had  given  it 
to  him  then  and  there  .  .  .  selflessly, 
silently,  completely.  She  shuddered, 
remembering  how  she  had  skipped 
lunch  to  put  on  her  best  navy  blue 
silk  dress  so  she  could  just  manage 
to  meet  him  as  he  left  his  office  that 
afternoon.  Oh,  how  she  had  hoped 
he  would  ask  her  to  go  to  the  faculty 
reception  with  him!  She  had  rouged 
her  pale  cheeks  and  large,  unlovely 
mouth  so  that  he  might  notice  her, 
but  she  had  gone  alone  to  the  recep- 
tion.        •  . 

She  had  been  alone,  too,  when  she 
walked  towards  the  receiving  line  in 
Main  Hall's  pretentious  drawing  room 
where  her  plainness  had  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  brocades  and  vel- 
vets. She  clenched  her  hands  now  as 
she  relived  those  minutes  for  the 
hundredth  time.    .    .    . 

"Good   afternoon,    Dr.    Welles.    It's 


delightful  to  have  you  here."  Her 
voice  and  eyes  were  stripped  bare  of 
reserve;  her  face  had  the  look  of  a 
novice  taking  her  vows. 

Dr.  Welles,  under  the  full  impact 
of  her  glance,  answered  hastily, 
"Have  you  met  my  wife,  Miss  Gra- 
ham? Miss  Graham,  Mrs.  Welles." 

Her  thin  frame  swayed,  but  her 
trembling  mouth  worked  itself  into 
a  smile  in  return  for  the  other  wom- 
an's impersonal  handclasp  and  frigid 
grimace.  Mary  Welles'  slim  beauty 
fitted  perfectly  into  these  surround- 
ings —  the  lush  room,  the  affected 
social  atmosphere.  Miss  Graham 
watched  her  mete  out  smiles  which 
varied  in  brilliance  according  to  the 
relative  importance  of  each  person 
she  met. 

Twilight  had  darkened  the  room, 
and  she  realized  it  was  time  for  din- 
ner. But  she  didn't  think  she'd  go 
down;  somehow  she  didn't  feel  hun- 
gry. She  picked  up  her  copy  of 
Plato  to  prepare  for  tomorrow's 
class  in  ancient  literature.  Tonight 
she  turned  to  the  Symposium  with 
distaste.  Its  doctrines  of  divine,  in- 
tellectual love  repulsed  her,  and  she 
dreaded  the  titters  which  would  rip- 
ple over  the  clas&room  as  she  lec- 
tured. 

'"And  the  true  order  of  going,  or 
being  led  by  another,  to  the  things  of 
love,  is  to  begin  from  the  beauties  of 
earth  and  mount  upwards  for  the 
sake  of  that  other  beauty  .  .  . "' 
They  were  laughing  openly  now. 
Their  new  tale  about  her  buzzed 
around  the  room  like  a  swarm  of 
bees.  She  hated  every  sleek  head, 
every  lipsticked  mouth,  every  tilted 
nose  as  she  caught  snatches  of  stage 
whispers: 

"Her  love  for  Welles  —  Platonic?" 

"Hell  for  us  if  he  dies!  .  .  .  Worse 
than    ever!" 

"She's  got  crust  .  .  .  Mrs.  Welles 
—  so  darling!" 

"D'you  think  he   .    .    .?" 

Miss  Graham  continued  reading 
automatically,  '".  .  .  beholding 
beauty  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  bring  forth,  not 
images  of  beauty,  but  realities  .  .  .'  " 
John  had  known  about  all  the  other 
gossip.  His  office  was  beside  hers  on 
the  third  floor  of  Old  Browne,  and 
often  when  they  discussed  school  af- 
(continued  from  page  14) 
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ANNA by  Ruth  Clarkson,  '49    Sea  Shell 


Anna  sat  on  the  cracked  doorstep 
of  the  flat  and  cried  because  she 
couldn't  make  music.  It  wasn't  that 
she  didn't  know  how,  because  she 
did.  Of  course,  she  wasn't  very  good. 
Sail,  the  dancer  who  lived  in  the 
apartment  above,  and  who  had  given 
Anna  piano  lessons  .  .  .  Mama  al- 
ways fitted  Sail's  costumes  .  .  . 
wasn't  a  very  good  teacher,  and  the 
lessons  had  been  jammed  in  between 
rehearsals  and  fittings  and  late  shows 
at  Joe's,  downtown.  Sail's  room  was 
no  ideal  studio,  either,  what  with  the 
steampipes  clanking  and  the  windows 
rattling  and  freight  trains  passing 
every  other  hour.  But  she  had  taken 
lessons,  anyway,  and  Sail  had  told 
Mama  that  she  could  play  the  piano 
'real  swell  now.'  'Learned  real  fast, 
Anna  did,'  she'd  said.  And  it  wasn't 
that  Anna  wouldn't  practice.  Why, 
Mama  had  made  her  stop  practicing 
so   much,   because   her   fingers   were 


getting  so  sore  and  because  she  said 
that  'there  warn't  no  use  in  poundin' 
yourself  away  like  that'.  And  it 
wasn't  that  Anna  didn't  understand 
about  music.  For  her  eight  years 
Anna  knew  a  great  deal  about  music. 
That  it  was  silvery  and  clean  and 
new,  that  it  made  her  happy  and  sad. 
And  sometimes  Anna  heard  music  in 
the  strangest  places.  In  the  lifting 
branches  of  the  McCary's  plum  tree, 
in  Sail's  feet  when  they  tapped  and 
shuffle-ball-stepped  around  the  ceil- 
ing late  at  night,  in  the  chug  of  the 
freight  past  the  open  window,  in  the 
distant  murmur  from  St.  Paul's  bell. 
Anna  thought  of  the  church  bell 
now,  as  she  sat  on  the  doorsill  cry- 
ing softly  and  practicing.  She  ran  her 
fingers  back  and  forward  over  the 
cement  step,  crossing  her  fourth  fin- 
ger over  neatly,  flattening  her  wrists, 
curving  her  little  finger  slightly.  She 
had  no  piano. 


It    stands    resigned    upon    the    table 

there 
Dusty-throated,  faded  by  Ohio  suns; 
Used  to  parlor  rugs,  and  little  hands, 
The  shape  of  ears,  feel  of  hair, 
The  gold-edged  Bible  pressing  at  its 

side; 
Full  of  toby  ashes,  twisted  pins, 
And  buttons  from  old  underwear. 

It  stands  resigned,  wondering  at  the 
song  it  sings. 

Unmindful,  tired,  forgetful  of  things 

Once    known    well.    Forgetful    of    a 
sunlit  shore 

Where    sandy    pipers    washed    their 
feet 

And   soaring   gulls   cast   shadows   on 
the  tide; 

Where  a   mermaid   combed   her   sea- 
weed   hair, 

And    little    sea    shells    first    learned 
how  to  sing. 

Ruth  Clarkson  '49. 


THINGS  OF  LOVE 

(continued  jrom  page  13) 
fairs,  he  prolonged  their  conversa- 
tions as  long  as  possible.  It  was  usu- 
ally dusk  when  he  stuffed  the  papers 
into  his  briefcase  and  put  on  his  old 
trench  coat  .  .  .  late  enough  to  give 
Mary  time  to  get  home  from  one  of 
her  many  bridge  clubs,  lectures,  or 
teas.  She  sensed  then  that  he  dreaded 
going  to  an  empty  apartment,  an 
apartment  undecorated  by  his  beau- 
tiful wife;  that  he  loved  her  as  other 
men  cherish  finely  carved  chess  sets 

—  polish  them,  display  them,  and 
fondle  them. 

It  was  in  those  afternoon  hours 
that  John  Welles  had  sought  Miss 
Graham's  friendship,  and  had  listen- 
ed while  she  poured  out  her  soul  — 
hesitatingly  at  first,  then  completely 

—  except  for  what  was  closest  to  her 
heart.  He  would  never  know  about 
that  from  her. 

" ' .  .  .  and  bringing  forth  and 
nourishing  true  virtue  to  become  the 
friend  of  God  and  be  immortal,  if 
mortal  man  may  .  .  .'  "  Mortal  man! 
She  had  forgotten  for  a  moment 
about  John's  illness.  But  he  must 
live!  That  one  small  thread  which 
was  her  whole  life  would  snap  at 
his  death;  but  Mary  Welles  would 
go  on,  sunning  in  the  warmth  of  sym- 
pathy wasted  on  her,  preening  her 
feathers    in     exquisite     p'-^ck     crepe, 


basking  in  limelight. 

"Class,  although  this  is  written  as 
the  teaching  of  Socrates,  it  is  really 
one  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  given 
more  emphasis  ..."  The  bell  rang, 
and  Miss  Graham  watched  the  girls 
vanish.  Today  she  felt  no  twinge  at 
their  dislike  for  her  course,  but  only 
relief  that  she  could  drop  her  guard. 
She  straightened  her  shoulders  and 
blinked  nearsightedly  at  the  empty 
room.  It  was  as  if  she  could  see  her 
whole  life  ahead  of  her  in  the  rows 
and  rows  of  dull,  identical  desks  end- 
ing in  an  empty  blur. 

"But  must  it  be  like  this?  I've 
never  tried  to  scheme  my  life.  I've 
always  accepted  the  Fates.  Perhaps 
if  I  went  to  see  John  .  .  .  Perhaps 
if  I  told  him  .  .  .  He  likes  me  as  a 
friend.  It  could  be  more!  I'm  sure 
Mary  has  never  been  interested  in  his 
work.  If  he  only  knew  how  I  feel,  he 
might  see  what  he  has  missed  in 
her  ...  He  might  work  to  get  well 
—  for  me!" 

She  picked  up  her  books  and  trot- 
ted off  to  her  room  in  Marshall  Hall. 
The»  lipstick  and  rouge  lay  forgotten 
on  her  bureau,  her  good  dress  on  a 
padded  hanger  in  her  closet.  Miss 
Graham  cared  for  nothing  now  but 
to   rush   to   the   hospital. 

When  she  tiptoed  up  to  the.  desk  at 
General  Hospital,  Miss  Graham's 
heart    was    thumping,    her    stomach 


churning.  Under  the  cold  glance  of 
the  nurse  in  charge,  her  courage 
ebbed,  and  she  turned  to  go  away. 

"Did  you  want  something,  Miss?" 
It  was  always  like  this  —  people  in- 
stinctively addressed  her  as  "Miss"! 
Miss  Graham's  nerve  came  back  with 
her  anger  for  the  nurse.  She  set  her 
jaw  and  snapped,  "I  want  to  see  Dr. 
John  Welles." 

"May  I  have  your  name,  please? 
Are  you  a  relative?" 

"Graham,  Eliza  Graham.  No,  I'm 
not  related.  I'm  a — a  close  friend!" 

"I'm  sorry,  Miss  Graham.  His  wife 
is  with  him  now.  Too  many  visitors 
are  upsetting,  and  only  a  very  few 
relatives  and  personal  friends  are 
permitted." 

"But—" 

"I'm  sorry,  Miss  Graham.  Now  if 
you'll  excuse  me   ..." 

It  was  useless.  She  dragged  across 
the  marble  floor,  her  head  bent  in 
watching  its  endless  black  and  white 
squares  fusing  in  the  distance  with 
sterile  white  walls. 

Miss  Graham  dreamed  that  night 
of  dying  and  walking  alone  across 
Elysian  Fields  where  the  barren 
ground  was  in  black  and  white 
squares,  and  the  vegetation  was  in 
the  shape  of  bare  wooden  desks.  She 
waked,  sobbing,  but  long  years  of 
orderliness  soon  prompted  her  to  or- 
( continued  on  page  15) 
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(continued    from    page    14) 
ganize  her  thoughts. 

"Things  aren't  really  so  bad.  It's 
just  as  if  I  hadn't  tried  to  see  John. 
There  is  still  a  chance  that  he'll  live, 
and  our  friendship  will  go  on.  Per- 
haps in  time   ..." 

Little  knots  of  people  were  gather- 
ed on  the  campus  when  she  went  to 
class  that  morning  —  the  familiar, 
gossiping,  hateful  groups.  But  some- 
thing was  different.  The  air  was  still. 
Then  she  realized  it  was  their  mali- 
cious giggling  she  missed.  Her  heart 
skipped  a  beat.  Their  faces  were 
grave,  their  voices  quiet.  One  of  the 
girls  glared  at  her  as  she  passed.  She 
knew  then,  but  she  walked  on,  hope 
still  pushing  into  her  brain. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Graham," 
said  one  of  the  faculty  as  she  entered 
Browne  Hall.  "Have  you  heard  about 
Dr.  Welles?" 

"No,  no  I  haven't.  Do  you  have  the 
time?  I  haven't  heard  the  class  bell." 

"There  are  to  be  no  classes  today. 
Dr.  Welles  died  several  hours  ago." 

Then  he  had  died  just  when  she 
had  been  confident  .  .  .  He  had  left 
her  alone  with  these  unfriendly  per- 
sons who  took  pleasure  in  impressing 
bad  news  upon  her  when  she  had 
already  guessed,  when  she  had  want- 
ed only  to  realize  it  by  herself! 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me.  I'll  go 
back  to  my  room." 

Let  me  think  she  was  unkind,  a 
robot,  void  of  feeling!  .  .  .  She  was, 
now.  Let  them  think  she  didn't  care! 
It  would  stop  the  stories  about  her 
"illicit  passion."  She  could  at  least 
do  that  for  him. 

The  flag  was  at  half-mast  when  the 
chapel-bells  rang  for  the  eleven- 
o'clock  service  three  days  later,  and 
faculty  and  students  marched  two- 
by-two  into  the  auditorium  for  the 
funeral.  Mary  Welles  —  veiled  in 
black  chiffon,  her  white  hand  curved 
across  her  brow  —  was  already  seat- 
ed in  the  front  row.  Miss  Graham's 
black  poplin  gown  and  mortar-board 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  array  of 
black  silks,  velvet  bands,  and  cush- 
ion-hats; but  she  cared  for  none  of 
these;  her  eyes  were  riveted  to  the 
flower-banked  casket.  She  hardly 
heard  the  words  of  the  woman  be- 
side her: 

"He  was  a  wonderful  teacher  and 
a  good  man;  but  look  at  his  poor 
wife.  She's  so  young  and  lovely  to 
be  a  widow!" 

Miss    Graham    hardly    heard    the 


minister,  either.  She  was  alone,  en- 
cased in  a  block  of  emotion-proof 
glass,  unassailable.  She  was  a  statue, 
except  for  the  murmur  of  familiar, 
oft-repeated  phrases  in  her  brain 

"...  beholding  beauty  with  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  he  will  be  enobled 
to  bring  forth,  not  images  of  beauty, 
but  realities  .  .  . ,  and  bringing  forth 
and  nourishing  true  virtue  to  become 
the  friend  of  God  and  be  immortal, 
if  mortal  man  may.  Would  that  be  an 
ignoble  life?" 

Exchange  Jokes 

Newspapers  are  like  women.  They 
have  forms,  back  numbers  are  not 
in  demand,  they  always  have  the 
last  word,  they  are  worth  looking 
over,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence, you  can't  believe  everything 
they  say,  there's  small  demand  for 
the  boldfaced  type,  they  are  much 
thinner  than  before,  every  man 
should  have  one  and  not  borrow  his 
neighbor's. 

The  Annapolis  Log. 


The  doctor  rushed  out  of  his  study. 
"Get  my  bag  at  once"  he  shouted. 

"Why,  Dad,"  said  his  daughter, 
"what's  the  matter?" 

"Some  fellow  just  phoned  he  can't 
live  without  me,"  gasped  the  doctor, 
reaching  for  his  hat. 

His    daughter   breathed    a    sigh    of 

relief.    "Just    a    moment,"    she    said 

quietly,    "I    think    that   call   was    for 

me." 

The  Cornell  Widow. 


College    is    just    like    the    laundry. 
You  get  out  of  it  just  what  you  put 
into  it — but  you'd  never  recognize  it. 
The  Kitty  Kat. 


"There's  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
me,  Blondie.  I'm  color  blind." 
"Yo-all   sho'  must   be,  mistah." 
The  Voo  Doo. 


"What  kind  of  oil  do  you  use  in 
your  car?" 

"Well,   I   usually   begin    by    telling 
them  I'm  lonely." 

The  Red  Cat. 


Al:    "I    am   burning   with   love   for  The  little  dog  saw  the  sign  on  the 

y°u-"  bench  that  said  WET  PAINT.  So  he 

Grace:   "Oh,  don't   make  a  fuel  of  did. 

yourself."  The  Log. 

The  Urchin.  

"Pop,   I   need   an   encyclopedia   for 

If    the    devil    lost    his    tail,    where  school.' 

would  he  go  for  a  new  one?  "Encyclopedia,  hell.  You'll  walk  to 

To    the   liquor   store,    'cause    that  s  school  like  I  did." 

where  they  retail  spirits.  The  Wet  Hen. 
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WORD    TO   THE   WISE 

(continued  jrom  page  12) 
Drama: 

Theatre  Guild  Selections — At  the 
Nixon.  Among  other  presenta- 
tions: "Magnificent  Yankee" — 
October   31. 

"Apple    Of     His     Eye" — starring 
Walter   Huston. 

"Lady  Windermere's  Fan" — star- 
ring  Cornelia   Otis   Skinner. 
Nixon     Bill  —  "Anna     Lucasta"  — 
opening  in  October 
"Oklahoma"    —    running      three 
weeks  at  Christmastime 
"The  Lute  Song" 
"Harvey" 
"Born  Yesterday" 
"Jane" 

Also  a  possibility  for: 
'  "The  Voice   Of   The  Turtle" 
"Bloomer   Girl" 
"Up   In   Central  Park" 
Pittsburgh     Playhouse  —  Opening 
October     11     with     "Both    Your 
Houses."  Later  productions  to  be 
announced. 


Student's    Theatre — At    the    Play- 
house. Presenting  "Street  Scene" 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  play,  "The 
Patsy." 
Art: 

Carnegie  Institute  Exhibit — Paint- 
ing in  the  U.S.,  1946.  Displayed 
from  October  10  to  December  8. 

Arts  and  Craft  Center  (especially 
recommended  for  its  convenient 
location  at  the  corner  of  Shady 
and   Fifth). 

Sunday  evening  programs  and 
exhibits  sponsored  by  the  Musi- 
cian's Club,  Author's  Club,  So- 
ciety of  Sculptors,  Abstract 
Group,  Pittsburgh  Civic  Ballet, 
Pittsburgh  Guild  of  Craftsmen, 
Weaver's  Guild  Of  Pittsburgh, 
Architect's  Group,  and  Pitts- 
burgh Water  Color  Society.  In 
October,  a  pearl  exhibit,  brought 
here  from  New  York,  will  be 
featured. 
Lectures   and  Discussion  Groups 

Hebrew  "Y"  lecture  series  ("Y" 
auditorium) — The    series    begins 


October  30  with  Arthur  Gaeth 
the  featured  speaker.  Later 
speakers  include  Max  Lerner. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  and  Nor- 
man Cousins. 

Jefferson  Club  —  At  Shadyside 
Presbyterian  Church,  Discussion 
group  led  by  Dr.  Scarf.  Sunday 
evening. 

Unitarian  Church  Discussion 
Group — Sunday   evening. 


FINE 
FOOD 

Served   Daily  in   Our 

ASR-C0NDtT!0NED 
DINING    ROOM 

Where  the  After-Theatre  Crowd  Meets 
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ITS  A  SMALL  WORLD 

As  civilization  marches  on,  it  becomes  increasingly  easy 
tor  our  neighbors  across  the  world  to  fly  over  and  make 
an  unexpected  call,  or  vice  versa.  The  record  nights 
recently  made  by  the  Navy's  "Truculent  Turtle"  and  the 
Army's  "Pacusan  Dreamboat"  are  just  two  more  strides 
towards  making  the  world  one  big  happy  family,  or 
(we  hope  not)    one  big  blob   of  protoplasm. 

In  the  interest  of  a  solid  family-style  future,  your 
editors  are  proud  to  present  a  new  feature  in  the  Arrow 
called  "At  Home  With  UN."  (See  page  10).  We  hope- to 
make  this  feature  a  part  of  all  succeeding  issues  this 
year.  We  also  hope  that  this  page  will  belong  to  every 
student,  faculty  member,  or  campus  organization  willing 
to  contribute  ideas,  opinions,  or  information.  In  some 
issues  we  may  be  fortunate,  as  we  are  in  this  one,  to 
have  outside  guests  contribute. 

Should  the  reader  now  have  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
and  the  thought  in  his  head  that  some  people  find  it 
easier  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world  than  their  own 
— here  is  our  defense:  granting  that  the  accusation  is 
justified  on  occasion,  such  an  hypothesis  is  often  used  as 
an  excuse  to  turn  one's  back  on  the  poor  old  world, 
and  leave  it  to  the  whims  of  fate.  We  hope  to  strike 
a  happy  medium.  The  purpose  of  "At  Home  With  UN" 
is  not  to  offer  solutions  of  the  world  dilemma,  but  mere- 
ly to  stimulate  a  bit  of  interest,  plant  a  few  authentic 
facts,  and  encourage  the  friendship  and  understanding  so 
needed  in  the  world  today.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
appreciation  of  national  cultures  through  literature,  art, 
and  customs  rather  than  on  controversial  issues,  unless 
really  constructive  ideas  can  be  stimulated  on  the  latter.. 

If  anyone  is  planning  to  catch  the  next  rocket  for  not 
too  far  distant  parts,  it  might  be  in  the  direction  of 
South  America.  This  month,  the  spot  light  is  on  Mexico 


and    Puerto    Rico. 

Since  we  are  living  in  a  small  world,  let's  be  on  as 
friendly  terms  as  possible  with  it. 

EVERYBODY  BENEFITS, 
EVERYBODY  GIVES 

The  nineteenth  annual  campaign  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Community  Chest  is  at  hand.  It's  red  feather  time 
at  PCW! 

No  one  need  be  told  that  the  1947  community  chest  is 
the  peace  time  collection  agency  equivalent  to  the  USO 
fund.  However,  one  fact  which  must  be  stressed  is  that 
emphasis,  this  year,  is  being  placed  primarily  upon  the 
ever  present  all  time  needs  of  our  own  community.  The 
only  national  campaign  included  in  the  drive  is  for  the 
single  contribution  to  the  USO.  Even  this  organization 
is  directly  beneficial  to  "home  folks"  because  many 
Allegheny  sons  and  daughters  still  in  the  armed  forces 
are  enjoying  the  essential  recreational  and  entertainment 
facilities   sponsored   by   the   USO. 

By  giving  only  once,  PCW  students  as  well  as  all  the 
people  in  Allegheny  County  who  contribute  to  the  com- 
munity chest  will  be  giving  aid  to  a  number  of  welfare 
agencies  in  the  vicinity.  These  agencies  include  those  for 
child  care,  youth  character-building  organizations,  family 
institutes,  health  services,  associations  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  crippled,  the  USO,  and  local  veterans'  ad- 
ministrations. 

When  a  fellow  student  collector  approaches  you  ask- 
ing for  a  donation,  GIVE  .  .  .  give  all  that  you  can! 
Wearing  a  red  feather  says  to  all  who  see  it,  "I  have 
done  my  part  in  making  my  community  a  better  place 
in  which   to   live."   Someone  you   know  will  thank  you. 

NANCY  MacDONALD. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

Academic  Year  1946-1947 

Thanksgiving  Holiday from  12:20  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  November  27 

to  8:30  A.  M.,  Monday,  December  2 

Christmas  Recess   from  12:20  P.  M.,  Saturday,  December  21 

to  8:30  A.  M.,  Friday,  January  3 

Mid-Year  Examinations    January   27 — February   1 

Second  Semester  Begins  8:30  A.  M.,  Monday,  February  3 

Spring  Recess    from   12:20   P.   M.,   Wednesday,   March   26 

to  8:30  A.  M.,  Monday,  April  27 

Final  Examinations    Thursday,  June  5  to  Friday,  June  13 

Commencement    Monday,  June   16 


PLAYS  PRESENTED 

PCW  will  launch  its  "theater"  sea- 
son Friday  evening,  October  26,  at 
8:30  p.  m. 

Three  one-act  plays  are  to  be  pre- 
sented: Riders  to  the  Sea,  a  tragedy 
by  James  Millington  Synge;  Lord 
Byron's  Love  Letter  by  Tennessee 
Williams;  and  Thank  You,  Doctor. 
by  Gilbert  Emery. 

The  casts  include:  Mildred  Sher- 
man, Patricia  Frey,  Betty  Bilder- 
back,  Elizabeth  Johnston,  Marilyn 
Altman,  Ann  Shane,  Mary  Lou 
Beery,  Virginia  Rix,  Joan  Culbertson 
Eleanor  Shaver,  Peggy  Robie,  Shir- 
ley Ferguson,  and  Alene  Hutton. 

TEN  RECEIVE  HONORS 

The  ten  girls  who  received  Sopho- 
more Honors,  the  highest  grades  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
course,  are:  Marianne  Boggs,  Mari- 
lyn Gage,  Mary  Ann  Houck,  Mary 
Jean  Kimball.  Nancy  Jean  McDon- 
ald, Grace  Migliore,  Ingeborg  Muel- 
ler. Donice  Vail,  Anne  Watson,  and 
Joy  Wilson.  The  awards  were  made 
by  Dean  M.  Helen  Marks  at  Matricu- 
lation Day  Exercises. 

CUT  SYSTEM  REVISED 

A  system  of  unlimited  cuts  has 
been  introduced  at  PCW  which 
places  the  responsibility  of  absence 
from  classes  entirely  upon  each  indi- 
vidual. However,  a  record  of  ab- 
sences will  be  kept,  should  any  stu- 
dent's scholastic  record  fall  below 
par. 

An  exception  to  this  new  system 
is  absence  on  days  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  vacations.  These  will 
be  excused  only  by  written  permis- 
sion. 

Announced  hour  writtens  may  be 
made  up  with  written  permission, 
but  short  quizzes  and  "pop"  tests 
cannot  be  repeated. 

In  the  past,  the  number  of  cuts 
permitted  has  been  based  on  the 
number  of  semester  hours  in  a 
course.  Those  students  with  a  three- 
point  average  or  better  for  two  con- 
secutive semesters  were  given  un- 
limited cuts. 

ALUMNAE  SPONSOR  PLAY 

October  29  is  PCW  night  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Playhouse.  The  Point 
Breeze  Alumnae  Association  is  spon- 
soring a  benefit  with  candy,  flowers, 
and  raffle  tickets  for  a  portable  radio. 
"Both  Your  Houses,"  Maxwell  An- 
derson's political  drama,  will  be  on 
the  stage. 


MAY  DAY  PLANS  ANNOUNCED 

Pageantry,  color,  and  fun  for  everyone  will  highlight  May  Day,  May  3, 
1947!  The  activities  of  the  day  are  divided  into  two  general  groups:  the 
Fair,  and  the  May  Day  Pageant. 

The  facade  of  a  mock  English  village  will  be  erected,  or  if  that  is  not 
practical,  there  will  be  some  general  indication  of  a  Fair  at  which  the  vil- 
lagers will  sell  various  wares  such  as  balloons,  lemon  sticks,  stuffed  animals, 
brooms,  fancy  hats,  dolls  on  sticks,  rolling  whistles  and  many  other  things. 
Each  class  will  probably  have  several  booths  at  the  fair  where  things 
will  be  sold.  Anyone  not  actively  engaged  in  this  event  will  be  concerned 
with  the  Fair  proper  and  will  act  as  a  spectator  on  the  green  during  the 
pageant.  The  fair  will  open  at  1:30  P.  M.  and  continue  till  3:00  P.  M„  at 
which  time  a  trumpet  will  sound,  inviting  the  audience  to  sssemble  on  the 
hillside   so   that    the    pageant    may    begin.    At    the    end    of   the   pageant   the 

-  fair  will  reopen  and  continue  till 
both  the  audience  and  wares  are  ex- 
hausted. 

The  plan  is  to  make  recordings 
this  fall  of  the  music  which  will  be 
used  in  the  event  and  to  play  these 
recordings  over  a  loud  speaker  sys- 
tem. It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
old  May  Day  costumes  can  be  used, 
and  a  seamstress  will  be  hired  to 
help  with  the  new  ones. 

This  day  is  one  of  hapoy  celebra- 
tion for  all  the  country  folk  who  wish 
to  make  merry  with  song  and  dance 
to  honor  the  crowning  of  the  village 
May  Queen.  The  villagers  have  aban- 
doned the  fair  to  gather  garlands  and 
welcome  their  friends  to  the  crown- 
ing of  the  queen.  Her  identity  is  a 
closely  guarded  secret  and  not  re- 
vealed until  the  last  minute  when 
all  are  gathered.  The  queen  will  be 
a  senior  girl  who  is  chosen  by  the 
entire  student  body  by  secret  ballot. 
The  first  group  to  arrive  are .  the 
village  children  — ■  which  will  in- 
clude alumnae  and  faculty  children. 
They  have  met  a  group  of  tumblers 
and  persuaded  them  to  perform  and 
in  turn,  the  children  perform  for 
them.  ...  As  they  finish  their  dance 
some  stilt  walkers  come  onto  the 
scene,  followed  by  several  villagers 
with  hobby  horses,  some  chimney 
sweeps,  and  finally  the  milk  maids 
who  dance  until  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
oet  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
Burgess  with  his  clerks  and  digni- 
taries. (Incidentally,  it's  an  idea  that 
the  Burgess  should  be  some  one 
who's  a  "big  wheel"  among  the  fac- 
ulty with  a  handsome  face  and  sort 
of  portly  figure  —  so  start  thinking 
who  he  could  be.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun 
to  elect  him  secretly,  too!)  These 
men  parade  to  the  center  of  the 
green  and  everyone  breathlessly 
awaits  the  most  exciting  moment  of 
the  day. 

The    CTrou->    of    maidens    ha=    been 
(Continued    on    page    S) 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME 

In  the  October  1  issue  of  the 
Arrow  a  request  was  made  for  new 
name  suggestions.  Here's  what  turn- 
ed up  in  the  Arrow  box: 

Filiae  Nostrae  —  taken  from  the 
motto  on  the  college  seal. 

Purple  'n  White  —  school  colors 

The  Purple  Pageant 

The  Purple  Seal  —  PCW  mascot 

The  Seal 

The  Pennsy 

The  PCW  Seal 

The  Daily  Homeworker  —  self  ex- 
planatory 

The  Distaff  —  symbol  of  the  power 
of  women 

The  question  of  a  name  for  the 
school  rests  with  the  students.  There 
is  still  time  to  submit  your  sugges- 
tion before  a  vote  is  taken  at  an 
SGA  chapel  meeting  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

CHAPEL  SPEAKERS 

Forthcoming  chapel  programs  in- 
clude a  number  of  well-known 
speakers,  who  will  present  a  wide 
variation  of  subjects. 

On  October  25,  Dr.  T.  Carl  Whit- 
mer  will  soeak  on  the  subject  of 
"Changing  Styles  in  Music." 

Arthur  Gaeth  will  address  the  Col- 
lege on  October  29.  His  topic  will  be 
"Behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  Mr. 
Gaeth  has  recently  returned  from 
Poland  where  he  worked  with  the 
Jewish  underground. 

"Rhythms  and  Native  Percussion 
Instruments  of  Latin  America"  is  the 
theme  of  Russell  Goudey's  talk  on 
November   22. 

The  program  for  December  6  will 
be  presented  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Avirett 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

O^  T?nuary  10  and  11,  John  Kirk- 
patrick,  pianist,  will  present  a  pro- 
gram. 

Miss  Mahler  will  conduct  a  "Dance 
and  Music  Program"  sometime  soon. 


NEW  CLUB  LAUNCHED 

An  International  Relations  Club 
has  been  organized  in  cooperation 
with  similar  organizations  on  cam- 
puses all  over  the  country,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment. 

The  club  will  be  made  up  of  a  nu- 
cleus of  students  interested  in  dis- 
cussing world  conditions  and  inter- 
national crisis.  Open  meetings  will 
be  held  which  all  students  may  at- 
tend. An  unprejudiced,  objective 
point  of  view  will  be  maintained. 
The  club  will  not  be  a  propagandist 
or  action  group. 

Special  speakers  will  address  the 
meetings  and  a  quantity  of  literature 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment. Dr.  John  Norman  will  be 
the  faculty   adviser. 

AA  STATES  PLANS 

Hockey  season  opens  officially  Oc- 
tober 30.  Intercollegiate  games  are 
being  arranged  between  P.  C.  W.  and 
Lake  Erie  College  and  P.  C.  W.  and 
Carnegie  Tech. 

A  game  has  been  tentatively  ar- 
ranged between  students  and  alum- 
nae of  P.  C.  W. 

The  A.  A.  will  give  an  Open  Party 
in  November,  a  skirt  and  sweater 
affair,  to  be  held  in  Mellon  Hall. 

ACTIVITIES  COUNCIL 

Chairman  Mary  Lou  Michel  has 
announced  Activities  Council  plans 
for  the  near  future. 

October  30  is  the  date  for  the  For- 
eign Language  Tea  in  Mellon  Hall. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  for  the 
first  meeting  and  anybody  interested 
in  conversing  in  a  foreign  language, 
even  beginners,  is  invited. 

The  first  afternoon  of  Music  on 
Records  was  held  in  Miss  Lillie  B. 
Held's  office  in  the  Art  Center,  Oc- 
tober 22,  from  three  to  four.  Classical 
or  semi-classical  records  as  well  as 
a  few  jazz  favorites  have  been  col- 
lected. 

Those  interested  in  organizing  the 
new  International  Relations  Club 
met  October  22,  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  John  Norman.  Future  meet- 
ings will  be  open  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  topic  currently  discussed. 

Plans  for  the  Big  and  Little  Sister 
dance,  tentatively  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 9,  have  been  held  up  because 
of  strikes,  Chairman  Pat  Copetas 
disclosed. 


CLUB  PLANS 
ANNOUNCED 

Epsilon  Chi  will  hold  a  Get-Ac- 
quainted Party  October  24  in  the 
Conover  room  of  Mellon  Hall  for 
all  education  majors. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  will  this  year,  as 
in  the  past,  manufacture  tooth  pow- 
der, face  powder,  and  creams  to  be 
sold  at  Christmas  time  to  raise 
money  for  science  scholarships. 


INTERCOLLEGE 
SONG? 

Let's  have  an  intercollegiate 
song  contest! 

We  could  challenge  a  number 
of  colleges  of  size  comparable  to 
PCW  to  write  an  all-around  col- 
lege song  by  next  spring.  Perhaps 
a  well-known  and  well-qualified 
person  (say  Fred  Waring)  would 
judge  the  contest  and  publicize 
the  winning  song.  Perhaps,  too, 
Life  magazine  would  do  a  "Life 
Goes  to  a  Song-writing  Contest" 
article  .    .    .  or  a  similar  article. 

What  do  you  say?  We  could  do 
it  .  .  .  and  win!  ...  if  we'll  all 
get  behind  such  a  program. 


CONTESTS,  1946 

Various  contests  will  be  held  this 
year  to  discover  student  talent. 

Cash  prizes  amounting  to  over 
$1,250  will  be  given  to  winners  of 
Sammy  Kaye's  National  Amateur 
Poetry  Contest.  College  students  are 
particularly  urged  to  enter  this  con- 
test, for,  as  the  contest  states,  "Writ- 
ing poetry  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  and 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible  .  .  .  and  some  of  the  finest 
poetry  emanates  from  those  (col- 
lege) sources."  This  contest  closes 
February  27,  1947. 

A  nation-wlae  intercollege  con- 
tract bridge  contest  for  a  national 
championship  cup  will  be  held  in 
1947.  sponsored  by  the  Intercollege 
Bridge  Tournament  Committee,  a 
group  which  prior  to  the  war  and  in 
1946  sponsored  undergraduate  bridge 
tournaments  limited  to  colleges  in 
the  Eastern  states.  It  costs  nothing  to 
compete  in  this  contest  and  entry 
ma-"  net  a  national  trophy. 

Mademoiselle  Magazine  is  sponsor- 
ing its  annual  search  for  talent  for 
its  1947  College  Board.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  those  interested  in 
the  field  of  writing  to  be  a  Guest 
Editor  for  Mile.  No  applications  will 
be  considered  after  November  1 
1946. 


ENDOWMENTS 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $500,000  to 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
was  announced  by  President  Paul  R. 
Anderson  at  Matriculation  Day  cere- 
monies held  in  the  Third  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  October  7.  This  is  the 
largest  single  gift  in  the  history  of 
the  college,  ft  will  be  added  to  the 
general  endowment  fund  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Gifts  and  pledges  to  the  college  in 
the  past  few  months  total  nearly  a 
million  dollars.  Two  anonymous  gifts 
of  $200,000  and  $50,000  for  a  new 
chapel  were  announced  in  June.  At 
the  same  time  the  alumnae  of  the 
college  pledged  $200,000  for  a  new 
alumnae  building  which  will  serve 
the  dual  function  of  a  dining  hall 
and  an  alumnae  center. 

The  gifts  for  buildings  are  a  part 
of  a  program  which,  when  complet- 
ed, will  provide  one  of  the  finest 
physical  plants  in  the  country  for  a 
college  limited  in  enrollment  to  500 
students.  The  endowment  funds  will 
be  used  to  help  maintain  the  enlarg- 
ed plant  and  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  curriculum  put  into 
effect  with  the  opening  of  classes 
this  fall. 

Arthur  E.  Braun,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  said  today,  "This 
gift  is  gratifying  recognition  of  the 
growing  importance  of  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  and  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  cultural  life  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  a  real  landmark  in  the 
program  of  expansion  planned  for 
the  college." 

President  Anderson  said,  "With 
decreasing  income  from  invested 
funds,  this  addition  to  the  endow- 
ment is  a  real  stabilizing  factor.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  significance  of 
PCW  as  an  outstanding  educational 
institution." 

EDITORS  ATTEND  CONVENTION 

Else  Greger  and  Vicki  Haverstick 
of  the  Pennsylvanian,  and  Gloria 
Loller  and  Nancy  McCreery  of  the 
Arrow  plan  to  attend  an  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  Convention  to  be 
held   in   Chicago,   October  24-26. 

Professional  publications  experts, 
educators,  and  craftsmen  will  be  at 
the  all-college  A.C.P.  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss publishing  problems.  In  coop- 
eration with  Chicago  newspapers, 
Associated  Press  and  Northwestern 
and  Minnesota  schools  of  journalism 
an  outstanding  program  has  been 
planned  for  this  three-day  publica- 
tions  short-course. 


Thank  You  Doctor— Emery 

Cast: 

Virginia  Rix 
Mary  Lou  Beery 
Joan  Culbertson 
Eleanor  Shaver 
Peggy  Robie 


Byron's  Love  Letter— Williams 

Cast: 

Elizabeth  Johnston 
Marilyn  Altman 
Ann  Shane 
Shirley  Fergusc 


Riders  To  The  Sea—Synge 

Cast: 

Alene  Hutton 
Betty  Bilderbach 
Mildred  Sherman 
Patricia  Frey 


FACULTY  WALLOPS 
STUDENTS 

The  faculty  did  it  again!  They  beat 
the  students  in  a  three  inning  mush- 
ball  game  last  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  final  score  —  20  to  13. 

The  spark  plug  of  the  faculty,  and 
the  only  male  playing,  was  "Slug- 
ger" Organ  who  started  things  out 
by  getting  a  homer  in  the  first  half 
of  the  first  inning,  and  then  pitch- 
ing a  scoreless  second  half  to  a  tense 
student  team. 

When  the  "adults"  came  up  to  bat 
again  the  Organ  duo,  Betty  Danforth, 
"Lefty"  Maclachlan,  Peg  Donald- 
son and  "Base-stealer"  Kenway 
slammed  the  ball  around  to  gain  12 
more  runs.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
inning  the  score  was  faculty  13  — 
students  7. 

It  was  an  unlucky  13  all  right,  for 
the  "youngsters"  never  really  came 
back  to  threaten  the  faculty's  lead. 
And  it  was  after  the  thirteenth  run 
that  Organ  caught  a  fly  ball  to  make 
three  outs  for  the  students  and  an- 
other faculty  victory! 

FUND  DRIVE 

October  4  is  the  deadline  for  PCW 
contributions  to  the  nineteenth  an- 
nual campaign  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Community  Chest. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  M.  Owens  will 
head  the  drive  assisted  by  Dr.  Anna 
L.  Evans,  who  will  act  as  treasurer. 
Student  chairman,  Nancy  McDonald, 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  so- 
licit. 


BURSAR  HONORED 

Miss  Virginia  Unkovich,  of  our 
Book  Store,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  Epsilon  Eta  Phi,  nation- 
al professional  sorority  of  Business 
Administration  and  Commerce,  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago. 

ADMISSIONS  DIRECTOR  NAMED 

Miss  Sloan,  our  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, is  leaving  us  November  1  for 
bigger  and  better  things  ■ —  namely 
marriage.  Peggy  Donaldson,  class  of 
'44  at  PCW,  has  come  to  take  Miss 
Sloan's  position.  Peggy  made  quite 
a  record  for  herself  during  her  col- 
lege career.  She  was  SGA  President, 
member  of  Hood  and  Tassel  and 
quite  an  outstanding  gal  on  the  AA. 
PCW  ;s  fortunate  to  have  Peggy 
with  us  again. 


HOOD  AND  TASSEL 

Who  dumped  the  sherbert  in  the 
punch  at  the  faculty  reception  and 
kept  the  cookie  supply  replenished? 
Who  printed  the  programs  for  ma- 
triculation exercises?  Who  sold  war 
stamps  in  the  front  hall  of  Berry? 
Take  a  good  look  next  time  and  you 
will  recognize  those  gremlins  of 
good,  the  members  of  the  Hood  and 
Tassel. 

The  Hood  and  Tassel  is  our  most 
honored  of  honorary  societies,  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  PCW.  It  was  or- 
ganized during  1940-1941  by  the  Stu- 
d  e  n  t  Government  Association. 
YWCA,  AA,  Activities  Council,  the 
Arrow,  and  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
recognition  to  those  girls  who  have 
contributed  most  to  the  college. 

It  is  a  big  moment  on  Moving-Up 
Day  when  from  seven  to  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  out-going  Junior  class  are 
tapped  for  Hood  and  Tassel.  They 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholar- 
ship, leadership,  character,  and  serv- 
ice. 

The  goal  of  the  1947  chapter  is  to 
become  a  member  of  Mortar  Board, 
a  national  honorary  society.  Rose- 
mary Hoge  is  president-in-charge- 
of-promoting-better-works,  and  oth- 
er members  are  Barbara  Mason,  Bet- 
ty Fleck,  Ruth  Melvin,  Norma  Troz- 
zo,  Lucille  Beal,  Eleanor  Goldfarb, 
and  Jane   Campbell. 

MUSIC  BULLETIN 

A  Music  Workshop  is  being  plan- 
ned for  the  near  future.  The  Work- 
shops are  informal  laboratories  for 
applied  music  students  to  develop 
poise  and  confidence  in  performing 
before  an  audience,  Visitors  are  wel- 
come. 

T.  Carl  Whitmer,  former  head  of 
the  music  department  at  PCW  and 
well-known  composer  of  choral 
music  will  be  chapel  speaker  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  He  will  also  meet  with 
music  theory  classes  to  observe  stu- 
dents' work.  A  luncheon  in  his  honor 
will  be  given  the  same  day  in  Mel- 
lon Hall. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED 

Two  music  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  by  the  music  department, 
Miss  Welker  announced.  Mary  Gra- 
ziano  won  a  scholarship  in  voice  and 
Jean  Tsagaris  was  awarded  a  violin 
scholarship. 


MEN!    MEN!    MEN! 

This  Saturday  (in  case  you're  not 
in  the  know,  it's  October  26th)  you'll 
spend  the  afternoon  curling  your 
hair,  polishing  your  nails,  and  press- 
ing your  sharpest  number  for  that 
great  chance  which  comes  once  a 
year.  You'll  meet  men,  men,  and 
more  men  from  Tech,  Pitt,  and  W.  & 
J.  that  night  at  open  house.  From 
8:00  to  12:00  you  can  dance  in  the 
chapel  to  your  favorite  juke-box 
music,  play  bridge  in  the  Conover 
Room,  or  bowl  in  Mellon.  Refresh- 
ments will  be  served  by  the  commit- 
tee: Ellie  Shaver,  Lucille  McKay, 
and  Corinne  Trout.  The  co-chair- 
men, Ginny  Ramsey,  and  Dottie 
Berg  tell  us  many  lasting  friendships 
develop  from  open  house,  so  you  may 
meet  a  real  dream-boat  Saturday 
night. 

ALUMNAE  CLUB  FORMED 

A  Chicago  club  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  was  organized  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  at  the  Georgian  Hotel 
in  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  October  15. 
Officers  were  elected  and  a  program 
for  the  year  was  outlined. 

Officers  are:  chairman,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Jamison  (Helen  McKenzie,  class  of 
'23);  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cal- 
lahan (Helen  Mackie,  class  of  '44); 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Maitland  A.  Wilson 
(Rachel  Marker,  associate  of  the 
class  of  '28);  and  social  chairman, 
Marian  Lean,  class  of  '46. 

The  new  group  is  very  interested 
in  PCW,  especially  the  changes  in 
the  curriculum  and  the  physical 
plant.  Many  of  the  women  are  hop- 
ing to  send  younger  sisters  and 
daughters  to  school  here. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Anderson, 
Miss  Catherine  L.  Goebel,  and  Miss 
Marianne  McCallister,  new  alumnae 
secretary,   attended  the  meeting. 

BUDGET  ANNOUNCED 

The  Budget  Committee  headed  by 
Miss  M.  Helen  Marks  announces  in- 
creased allotments  of  the  activities 
fund  to  the  following  organizations: 

The  Pennsylvanian,  $2,500;  the 
Arrow,  $1150;  SGA,  $900;  Plays, 
$475;  Athletic  Association,  $425,  Sen- 
ior class,  $425;  YW,  $200;  Glee  Club, 
$200;  Freshman  class.  $175;  Activi- 
ties Council,  $150;  Junior  class,  $150; 
Sophomore  class,  $150;  String  En- 
semble. $50;  Hood  and  Tassel  for 
GPC,  $10. 


YW,  1946  STYLE 

YW  membership  will  be  on  a 
new  basis  this  year.  The  Y's  mem- 
bership campaign  will  start  on  Oc- 
tober 21  and  run  for  two  weeks  end- 
ing with  a  recognition  service  some- 
time in  November.  During  that  time 
each  and  every  student  will  be  con- 
tacted personally  and  asked  to  join 
YW;  and  at  the  same  time  to  fill  out 
a  questionnaire  stating  her  interests 
so  that  she  may  participate  in  the 
activities  in  which  she  is  really  in- 
terested. Also  there  will  be  a  twen- 
ty-five cent  membership  fee  which 
will  go  into  a  general  fund  to  send 
delegates  to  conferences. 

The  program  emphasis  for  the 
year  will  be  on  the  circle  of  faith, 
with  a  commission  group  working  on 
each  of  the  four  divisions:  World- 
Relatedness,  Social  Responsibility, 
Christian  Heritage,  and  Growth  of 
Persons.  The  commissions  will  be 
organized  according  to  individual  in- 
terests and  will  be  very  flexible  in 
their  programs.  They  may  hold  dis- 
cussion?, recommend  action,  suggest 
topics  io:  open  forums.  These  com- 
missions, by  working  with  the  Re- 
gional Council,  will  be  able  to  write 
to  other  schools  or  meet  with  groups 
from  other  schools  to  find  out  what 
they  are  doing. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  really 
enthusiastic  about  getting  together 
with  people  from  other  schools  there 
are  opportunities  to  go  to  three  con- 
ferences in  the  very  near  future. 
The  Student  Christian  Movement,  of 
which  our  YW  is  a  part,  is  having 
its  Area  Conference  at  Camp  Cheerio, 
November  1,  2,  and  3.  There  are 
eight  colleges  in  this  area,  so  here 
is  your  chance  to  meet  people 
from  Pitt,  Tech,  Indiana,  Geneva, 
Bethany,  Waynesburg,  and  Califor- 
nia. There  is  also  in  November  a 
Peace  Conference  at  Swarthmore  for 
anyone  interested  in  world  affairs. 
Then  from  December  27  to  January 
2  the  National  Assembly  will  meet 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the 
third  convention  in  the  organization's 
history. 

Besides  going  to  conferences  and 
belonging  to  commission  groups  there 
are  many  ways  of  being  an  active 
member  of  YW.  You  could  sign  up 
for  social  service  work  at  one  of  the 
settlement  houses.  Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  help  with  a  Girl  Scout  troop 
or  Girl  Reserves.  Maybe  you  can 
make  posters  or  decorate  for  a  dance. 
All  these  things  come  under  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  circle  of  faith 
and  will  be  included  in  the  1946-47 
program. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  INTERVIEWED 


"Como  esta  usted?  Muy  Bien,  gra- 
cias"  No,  it  isn't  the  Spanish  class- 
room, but  our  three  students  from 
Puerto  Rico  who  are  thoroughly  en- 
joying their  new  experiences  here  at 
PCW.  Naturally,  we  were  curious 
about  how  they  decided  upon  their 
Alma  Mater,  and  we  can  thank  Dr. 
Labarthe  for  Maria  Louisa  Rivera 
from  Corozal  and  Irma  Pedrogo  from 
San  Juan.  Maria  is  a  sophomore 
transfer  from  St.  Francis  College  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  Irma  is  a 
graduate  of  Bayamon  High  School 
in  San  Juan,  where  Dr.  Labarthe  was 
one  of  her  teachers.  Aura  "Cookie." 
Raspaldo  from  Guyama  High  School 
in  Aguirre  chose  PCW  from  the  many 
colleges  whose  catalogues  she  receiv- 
ed. 

The  most  important  difference  they 
have  found  is  the  climate.  Cookie 
and  Irma  have  never  seen  snow, 
since  the  temperature  in  Puerto  Rico 
usually  ranges  between  70°  and  90° 
the  year  round.  Coats  are  seldom 
worn,  sweaters  and  long  sleeves  are 
almost  non-existent,  and  blue  jeans 
are  something  entirely  new! 

Although  life  in  San  Juan  shows 
a  great  many  American  influences, 
the  old  Spanish  traditions  are  still 
observed  in  the  smaller  towns.  Neith- 
er Maria  nor  Cookie  has  had  a 
date  without  a  chaperon  —  usually 
an  older  woman  relative  or  a  mar- 
ried couple.  There  are  few  sports, 
but  dancing  and  movies  are  very 
popular  pastimes.  Formal  dances  are 
frequent  and  last  from  10  p.  m.  until 
4  or  5  a.  m. 

English  is  a  required  subject  in  all 
Puerto  Rican  schools  —  children  be- 
gin to  acquire  an  English  vocabulary 
in  first  grade  and  receive  their  first 
readers  and  grammar  lessons  in  the 
fifth  grade. 

All  three  have  chosen  their  major 
fields  —  Maria,  mathematics;  Cook- 
ie, chemistry,  and  Irma,  optometry. 
You'll  be  seeing  them  around,  so  let's 
brush   up   on   our  Spanish! 

Anthea  Smith,  better  known  as 
Toni,  comes  to  PCW  from  Bermuda. 
She  tells  us  that  it  was  Jean  Riiu- 
loma  who  persuaded  her  to  come, 
and  now  that  she  is  here  Toni  thinks 
PCW  is  even  nicer  than  she  had  pic- 
tured it.  In  her  own  words,  "It's 
everything  Jean  said  it  was  and 
more.   I  think  it's  wonderful." 

Toni  received  her  preparatory  edu- 
cation in  the  Bermuda  public  schools 
and  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  where  she 
attended  boardins  school  for  two 
vears.  All-girl  classes  are  no  novelty 
to   her,    because    in    Bermuda    there 


are  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  However,  PCW  is  the  first 
school  in  which  Toni  has  encounter- 
ed a  male  teacher  —  the  honors  go- 
ing to  Dr.  Zetler. 

Toni's  first  impression  of  the  PCW 
was  that  they  were  much  more 
friendly  than  her  former  classmates. 
Isn't  that  a  reputation  for  us  to  be 
proud  of! 

More  evidence  that  PCW  is  be- 
coming truly  cosmopolitan  is  Mary 
Xerocostas  who  has  spent  fifteen 
years  in  Athens,  Greece.  Before  leav- 
ing there  Mary  had  a  real  taste  of 
the  war  and  the  German  occupation 
of  the  city,  during  which  a  Gestapo 
officer  was  quartered  in  her  home. 

Mary's  preparatory  education  was 
obtained  in  a  Greek  school  operated 
under  an  American  plan.  Her  excel- 
lent use  of  English  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  well-tutored 
before  coming  to  America.  She  grad- 
uated last  year  from  Oliver  High 
School  in  Pittsburgh. 

When  Mary  came  back  to  Pitts- 
burgh a  year  ago,  she  became  a 
neighbor  of  Marianne  Boggs.  Mari- 
anne had  little  trouble  in  persuading 
Mary  to  continue  her  education  at 
PCW.  Although  she  admits  that  "the 
work  is  hard,"  Mary  does  not  regret 
her  choice. 

Our  student  from  Czechoslovakia, 
Eva  Vrzalova,  arrived  here  October 
16.  She  flew  to  New  York  from  her 
home  in  Prague  in  a  35-hour  trip  on 
a  Constellation.  The  bad  feature  of 
the  journey  was  that  she  ruined  her 
only  pair  of  hose  and  hosiery  cost 
$18  in  Europe. 

Eva  is  a  cute  little  blonde  with 
big  hazel  eyes  —  she  looks  much  like 
Joan  Blondell.  She  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  psychology  at  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  Prague,  and  has 
been  teaching  in  experimental 
schools  for  seven  years.  During  that 
time,  Czechoslovakia  was  occupied 
by  the  Nazis,  and  all  the  universi- 
ties were  closed,  libraries  burned, 
and  many  of  the  professors  were  ex- 
ecuted. 

Eva  expresses  herself  very  well  in 
English  which  she  taught  herself  in 
only  six  months  with  the  help  of  a 
dictionary,  a  grammar  book,  and  the 
British  Broadcasting  System.  Aren't 
we  ashamed!  She  has  never  been 
among  English-speaking  people  be- 
fore. 

We're  certain  that  our  foreign  stu- 
dents will  have  much  to  contribute 
to  our  school  life  and  towards  our 
better  understanding  of  internation- 
al affairs. 


ALUMNAE  MAKE  GOOD 

To  all  of  you  who  are  wondering 
what  comes  after  college  here's  a 
note  of  encouragement  from  the 
alumnae. 

Secretary  of  the  class  of  1944, 
Evelyn  Fulton,  who  is  recorder  at 
PCW,  tells  us  that  Barbara  Caldwell 
is  secretary  to  the  headmaster  of 
Shadyside  Academy,  here  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Martha  Harlan  is  a  sec- 
retary at  Mellon  Institute.  Fresh- 
man comp  gave  Nancy  Maxwell  a 
good  start  and  she  is  now  head  of 
publicity  and  production  at  the 
Johnstown  radio  station.  Another 
PCW  authoress,  Helen  Smith,  is 
writing  for  the  advertising  firm  of 
Walker  &  Downing.  Nancy  Stauffer 
answered  the  call  to  take  back  the 
conga,  rhumba,  and  samba  to  South 
America  and  while  there  decided  to 
work  for  the  Cultural  Relations  Di- 
visions of  the  United  States  Embassy 
in    Montevideo,    Uruguay. 

Our  seniors  have  a  niece.  Jean  Mc- 
Kaig  Steele,  of  their  sister  class,  the 
1945  grads,  is  the  mother  of  a  baby 
girl,  (PCW  graduate  of  1968  may- 
be?). Lois  Long  will  become  a  matri- 
monial matriarch  the  end  of  this 
month.  And  Jane  Wood,  class  secre- 
tary, also  reports  that  Ginny  Alex- 
ander is  head  nurse  of  the  sixteenth 
floor  of  Allegheny  General  Hospital, 
and  Agnes  Conner,  another  nursing 
student  of  the  class,  is  teaching  at 
West  Penn  Hospital.  June  Collins  is 
studying  occupational  therapy  at  Co- 
lumbia. Arrow  editor  Louise  Flood 
is  Women's  Editor  of  the  Sun-Tele- 
graph and  co-ed  Nancy  Herdt  is  on 
staff  of  the  Bulletin  Index.  Our  mu- 
sical genius.  Marion  Cohen,  has  won 
a  piano  scholarship  with  Harold 
Bauer  in  New  York  City.  Back  on 
campus  after  receiving  her  masters 
at  Columbia,  Jean  Dalzell  is  passing 
out  late  permissions  as  assistant  to 
the  Dean. 

Helen  Gilmore  and  Helen  Parkin- 
son of  the  class  of  1946  graduated 
from  student  status  to  administra- 
tion members  of  PCW.  Wielding  the 
hickory  stick  are  Anna  Jane  Good- 
win, who  is  teaching  the  three  r's 
to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in 
Coraopolis,  and  Carol  Thorne,  kin- 
dergarten teacher  on  the  North  Side. 
And  we're  told  that  McKeesport 
started  station  WEDO  to  employ 
Jane  Wilson's  script-writing  talent. 
Peggy  Riffle  is  operating  the  electric 
cardiograph  at  Magee  Hospital  and 
Miriam  Egger  and  Mary  Ellen  Roche 
are  working  at  Mellon  Institute. 
Martha  Yorkin  has  a  government  in- 
ternship   in    the    Labor   Department. 


She  is  the  only  girl  in  her  class  and 
has  a  marvelous  future  in  govern- 
ment work  before  her.  So  keep  plug- 
ging, fellow  students,  for  there  may 
be  a  career  of  distinction  at  the  end 
of  the  line  for  you,  too. 


MATRICULATION  DAY 

MAY  DAY  PLANS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
selected  from  the  people  who  are 
known  for  their  beauty,  charm  and 
grace,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  the 
most  honored  in  being  chosen  queen 
for  the  day.  As  they  gather  in  a 
circle,  an  elimination  dance  takes 
place,  and  the  children  surround  the 
queen  and  escort  her  to  the  throne 
where  she  is  crowned  by  the  Bur- 
gess with  a  garland  of  flowers.  Then 
with  a  swirling  and  colorful  garland 
dance  in  her  honor  the  first  part  of 
the   pageant   is   concluded. 

As  the  villagers  are  resting  from 
their  dance,  a  trumpet  sounds  and 
down  the  London  road  (Woodland 
Road)  on  horseback  come  a  group  of 
hunters   and  their  ladies.  After  they 
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are  invited  to  the  celebration,  a 
group  of  village  boys  challenge  the 
courtiers  to  an  archery  contest,  after 
which  the  May  Queen  rewards  the 
winners  by  presenting  them  with  her 
colors.  The  Burgess  then  invites  the 
ladies  to  dance  the  Pavanne,  a  popu- 
lar court  dance,  and  after  their  per- 
formance a  group  of  villagers  do  the 
equally  popular  Morris  Dance.  This 
dancing  attracts  a  group  of  strolling 
players  who  come  down  the  London 
Road  in  their  carts  and  they  are  in- 
vited to  perform.  They  will  present 
an  interlude  from  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream  or  Saint  George  and 
the  Dragon,  in  honor  of  the  queen. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  play  the 
Burgess  and  the  May  Queen  invite 
all  those  who  like  dancing  to  join 
in  the  winding  of  the  May  Poles. 
There  will  be  at  least  seven!  At  the 
end  of  the  May  Pole  dance,  the  vil- 
lagers go  back  to  the  fair  and  finish 
selling  the  wares  they  have  made 
for  the  occasion. 

Some  student  chairmanships  will 
be  elected  such  as  the  Sophomore, 
Junior,  and  Senior  chairmen  for  the 
Fair  Committees  —  while  general 
student  chairmen  and  heads  of  the 
costume,  music,  events,  publicity, 
dance,  and  finance  committees  will 
be  appointed.  The  student  committee 
chairmen  will  work  with  the  cor- 
responding faculty  chairmen  who  are 
as  follows:  Director.  Mrs.  Ferguson; 
Technical  Director,  Mr.  Wenneker; 
Costume  Directors,  Mrs.  Evanson  and 
Miss  Stewart;  Musical  Director  and 
assistant,  Miss  Welker  and  Mrs. 
Ayars  respectively;  Fair  Director, 
Miss  Dysart;  Publicity  Director,  Miss 
Goebel;  Finance  Director,  Miss  Gun- 
derman;  Events  Director,  Miss  Mac- 
lachlan;  and  Dance  Director,  Miss 
Mahler.  The  executive  committee  is 
made  up  of  the  persons  mentioned 
above  and  includes  Dr.  Anderson 
and  Miss  Marks.  This  committee  will 
submit  names  of  the  committee 
chairmen  to  the  officers  of  the  class 
involved   for   approval. 

This  May  Day  is  for  us  students 
and  we  want  it  to  be  a  fine  credit  to 
the  college,  so  let's  show  enthusiasm 
and  cooperation  in  getting  ready  for 
it.  A  wonderful  feature  about  it  is 
that  every  PCWite  will  be  in  cos- 
tume! There  will  be  a  chapel  pro- 
gram about  May  Day  soon.  The  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  fulfill  the  wishes 
of  the  student  body  in  organizing 
an  Old  English  May  Day  with  tra- 
ditional dances  and  events,  and  they 
have  added  something  old  and  some- 
thing new,  something  borrowed  and 
■we'll  all  pray  for  something  blue- 
which  we  hope  will  be  the  sky! 


The  demands  on  the  freshmen  oi 
becoming  acquainted  with  faculty  and 
administrators  is  greater  than  ever 
this  year.  Confused  identity  is  bound 
to  occur,  such  as  the  freshman  on  her 
first  day  at  Fickes  who  asked  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  if  they  were  the  house 
parents 

Speaking  of  misnomers — have  you 
noticed   "Chub"  Arnold?  . 

A  male  voice  on  the  Mellon  phone  is 
persistently  asking  for  Putsi-Putsi, 
known  to  us  as  Patty  Jaycox.  Mix- 
ing a  drink  is  one  thing,  Patty,  but 
cement —  Maybe  it's  Billy  Johnson 
who  brought  candy  for  not  only  Pat- 
ty, but  also  Joddy  Beeson,  Doc  Mc- 
Kee,  and  Janie  Sherrick.  Chub  got  a 
China  hot  dog. 

• 

Remember  Alan,  the  eleven-year 
old  in  last  year's  "Dear  Child"  story? 
Well,  he's  given  up  killing  pet  rab- 
bits and  has  taken  to  shooting  viola- 
tors of  his  No  Trespassing  signs. 

A  couple  to  watch — Bayard  An- 
derson and  Nancy  Organ. 

Ellie  Shaver  and  Gene  Wallace  are 
sporting  frat  pins  nowdays. 
• 

H.  D.  and  B.  seems  to  be  enlighten- 
ing many  students  with  unusual  in- 
formation on  their  sensory  and  ment- 
al systems.  Jane  Linton  was  most  as- 
tonished in  class  when  she  was  prov- 
en to  be  partially  color-blind. 

Who   was   the  painfully  new  psy- 
chology   student   who    inquired    "Do 
you  have   to    be   defective   to   be    a 
boy?"  Heredity's  a  wonderful  thing. 
• 

Marj  Caldwell  and  Mary  Lynott 
are  off  to  Penn  State  for  a  house 
party  on  November  9.  Audrey  Bige- 
low  and  Janet  Kirkup  are  "drag- 
ging" at  Annapolis  on  November  16. 
Ginny  Ramsay  and  Margie  Mohn 
were  seen  consorting  with  med  stu- 
dents at  a  recent  dance. 

Our  practice  teachers  in  the  high 
school  are  presented  with  a  prob- 
lem which  Dr.  Kinder's  courses 
didn't  include — how  to  discipline  ex- 


GI's — in  the  class  room,  that  is. 
• 

Due  to  the  cold  spell  in  Greece 
after  the  hot  campaign,  George  II  re- 
turned to  Athens  wearing  his  winter 
medals    and   heavy   bodyguard. 

Then    there's    Jessie    Gilbert    with 
her  moleskin  snuggies. 
0 

Quoting  every  paper  in  the  coun- 
try —  It's  never  too  late  to  learn 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn." 

Looks  like  we'll  have  to  watch  our 
slang,  girls.  Miss  Welker  thought  that 
Peggy  Thompson's  "it's  out  of  this 
world"  meant  that  her  idea  was  im- 
possible. 

• 

Jessie  Tomlin,  fa*  away  from  her 
home  in  Arkansas,  is  well-equipped 
with  a  man  in  Pittsburgh. 

Dolly  Larson  is  a  busy  woman — 
besides  school-days,  she  has  a  hus- 
band to  feed  and  chickens  too. 

Wedding  bells  will  ring  soon  for 
two  PCWomen.  Patti  Balch  will  be 
married  December  19  and  Shirley 
Morrow  on  December  23.  Miss  Sloan 


is  forsaking   us   for  a   man   too.   Her 
wedding  date  is  December  21. 

Dr.  Labarthe  has  stolen  the  heart 
Df  every  girl  in  his  Latin  American 
history  class.  Jean  Hadfield  even  fol- 
lows him   around  in   his   dreams. 

Dr.  Kerr  at  Matriculation  Day: 
"Life  is  just  one  fool  thing  after  an- 
other; love  is  two  fools  after  each 
Dthers.' 

Have  you  heard  about  that  won- 
derful tree  on  campus  with  a  handy 
/ittle  bench  around  the  bottom?  'Tis 
said  that  she  who  sits  there  with  the 
right  person  at  the  right  time  be- 
comes irresistible  to  him  and  will  re- 
ceive some  token  of  his  affection.  For 
location  of  said  tree,  see  any  of  those 
girls  around  school  who  sport  spark- 
lers  on  third  finger,  left  hand. 

Jean    Forward's    daily    letters    are 
postmarked    Colgate   University.    We 
admire  Tommy's  taste! 
• 

Martha  Raup,  who  is  assisting  in 
the  physics  lab,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  to  find  a  French  curve. 
Somewhat  mystified,  Martha  asked 
Dr.  Wallace  if  he  knew  where  she 
might  find  one.  Dr.  Wallace  said,  "It 
depends  on  whether  you  want  a  large 
or  small  curve.  Ask  Mr.  LeClair.  He 
might  have  one."  So  Martha  trotted 
over  to  the  art  department  to  see  if 
Mr.  LeClair  had  a  French  curve.  He 
said,  "Golly,  no,  but  I   wish  I  had." 

P.  S.  They  tell  us  that  a  French 
curve  is  an  instrument  used  for 
drawing  curves. 

And  then  there  is  the  PCW  pro- 
fessor (whose  hobby  is  carpentering) 
who  asked  the  dime  store  clerk  if 
she  had  any  small  vices  and  she 
blushingly   replied   "no." 


ANTHCN/ 
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Our  guest  contributors,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Sidney  Tel  er,  have  been  friends  of  PCW  from  the  days  when  they 
were  active  in  Pittsburgh  c'.vic  circles.  Mr.  Teller  is  Special  Representative  to  Latin  America  for  World  Fel- 
lowship, Inc.,  and  was  located  in  Mexico  during  the  war  on  a  "Good  Will  Mission."  As  social  workers,  travelers, 
and  writers,  the  Tellers  are  always  ready  to  share  their  experiences. 


YOUR  TRIP  TO  MEXICO 

The  official  policy  of  our  government  toward  the  na- 
tions south  of  the  border  is  that  of  the  good  neighbor. 
We  hope  that,  the  citizens  of  our  United  States  and  the 
peoples  of  Mexico,  as  they  travel,  will  take  with  them 
that  which  will  cement  both  nations  together  in  mutual 
progress   and  prosperity. 

When  you  go  to  Mexico  for  pleasure,  or  for  business, 
or  a  combinaiion  of  both,  go  also  as  a  good  neighbor 
making  a  visit  to  another  good  neighbor.  The  better  in- 
formed you  are  as  to  the  history,  habits,  and  customs 
of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  before  you  start,  the  more 
enjoyable  will  be  your  visit.  At  least,  if  you  do  not 
have  time  to  read  up  on  the  country,  go  open  minded, 
~eady  to  understand  and  tolerate,  ready  to  respect  and 
to  act  so  as  to  be  respected. 

(Continued   on   page    16) 


MEXICAN  NATIVE 


MEXICO  CITY.  JUNE  6.  1946 

Dear   Friends, 

Today  we  took  advantage  of  a  lovely  day  and  went 
out  to  the  famous  Xochimilco  gardens.  The  last  time 
we  were  in  Mexico  we  went  out  there  like  tourists,  in 
hired  autos,  with  every  step  we  took  all  pre-arranged 
and  conducted.  This  time  we  went  like  natives,  starting 
early  in  the  morning  packed  into  a  street  car  which 
runs  out  there  every  20  minutes  and  takes  an  hour 
When  we  got  there,  we  hired  a  canoe  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  paddled  thru  every  little  canal,  and  into  all 
the  small  cannels  and  streamlets;  then  we  had  a  leisurely 
dinner  in  one  of  the  many  large  restaurants  built  since 
we  were  here  last;  then  we  spent  a  couple  of  hours  walk- 
ing about  in  the  crowds,  looking  at  all  the  wares  in  the 
market,  and  finally  we  jammed  into  a  bus  along  with 
all  the  Sunday  outing  crowd,  and  went  home.  Just  as  we 
got  to  our  hotel,  it  began  to  rain. 

Xochimilco,    (you   would   never   guess  how   it   is   pro- 
nounced)   is   located   15  miles  south   of   Mexico   City.   It 
was  originally   a   lake  with  floating  islands  which   were 
artificially  created  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Aztec  nobles, 
centuries    ago.    The    islands    were    made    of    interlacing 
twigs   filled  in  with  soil,   and   planted   with   every   kind 
of  flower.  Thru  the  years  the  roots  of  these  plants  reached 
down  further  and  further,  the  decaying  vegetation  filled 
the  spaces  between  the  twigs  more  heavily,  and  even- 
tually   everything    filled    up    and    became    heavier,    the 
roots  reached  bottom  and  finally  became  stationary.  The 
waterways   now  consist   of  shallow   canals   which   wind 
around  the  gardens,  opening  into  each  other.  The  canals 
are  kept  open  by  cutting  away  the  soil  when  it  tends 
to  grow  out  too  far,  but  they  are  narrow,  and  the  canoes 
are  really  flat-bottomed  boats  with  the  ends  turned  up. 
A  gondolier  stands  at  one  end  and  poles  the  boat.  It  is 
•emarkable   how   they    navigate    through    the    narrowest 
paces  with  great  skill.  The  canals  are  often  crowded  with 
'joats.    On    Sundays    every    boat    is    filled    with    decora- 
ions  of  fresh  flowers.  On  the  flat  bottoms  of  the  boats 
re    comfortable    little    chairs,    or    if    one    wishes,    boats 
an  be  had  with  tables  and  chairs  arranged  in  them  so 
hat  picnic   lunches   can  be   eaten   in  comfort.   On   Sun- 
lays,  crowds  come  down  from  Mexico  City  with  their 
mches,   hire   boats   big   enough   for   a    group,    set   the 
ables  and  eat  while  floating  down  the  streams  between 
'ower  gardens.  To  enhance  the  scene  and  make  the  whole 
(Continued   on   page    19) 
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PUERTO     RICO by  Dr.  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe 


Puerto  Rico  has  the  privilege  of  having  been  discovered 
by  the  Admiral  Cristobal  Colon  on  November  19,  1493  on 
his  second  trip  to  America.  The  newly  discovered  island 
was  the  smallest  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  (Cuba  and 
Santo  Domingo). 

The  island  remained  unexplored  and  uninhabited  by 
the  Spaniards  until  Nicolas  de  Ovando  (1508),  governor 
of  Hispaniola  (Santo  Domingo)  asked  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon  to  be  its  first  governor  and  to  colonize  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico  were  Borinquen  In- 
dians. Ponce  de  Leon  stayed  in  Puerto  Rico  until  1521 
when  he  went  to  Florida.  He  was  wounded  by  a  Seminole 
Indian,  died  in  Cuba.  His  remains  were  brought  to  San 
Juan,  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico.  They  are  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Juan  now. 

The  island  has  been  attacked  several  times  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  French  and  British.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  were  among  the  British 
who  attacked  the  island,  to  conquer  it  for  the  British 
crown.  The  natives  defended  the  island  faithfully.  It 
remained  faithful  to  the  Spanish  crown  all  through  the 
years  while  the  other  Spanish  colonies  rebelled  in  the 
nineteenth   century. 

It  was  in  1898  that  Puerto  Rico  became  a  colony  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  General  Nelson  A.  Miles 
landed  at  Guanica  on  the  south  coast. 

The  island  was  under  the  rule  of  a  series  of  military 
.governors  from  1898  until  1900  when  Congress  approved 
the  Foraker  Act  on  April  12,  giving  the  island  its  first 
constitution   under   the   American   government. 

On  March  2,  1917,  Congress  passed  a  new  organic  act 
conferring  collective  American  citizenship  on  Puerto 
Ricans. 

The  governor  of  Puerto  Rico  is  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Until  July  25,  1946  all  the 
.governors  had  been  continental  Americans.  The  first 
native  Puerto  Rican  governor  was  named  recently  (July 
'25)    by   President   Truman. 

Puerto  Rico  has  one  of  the  most  well-known  universi- 
ties of  Latin  America.  Its  faculty  is  competent.  Its  ground 
are  beautiful  and  many  Americans  during  the  summer 
session  go  to  the  university  to  study  Fnglish  if  they 
come  from  Latin  America  and  Spanish  if  ihsy  come  from 
the  United  States. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  Pan  American  culture.  However, 
the  Spanish  culture  is  predominant,  as  is  the  Spanish 
lan^u-^e,   which   will   never   diisppesr   e-ftcs-  the   Puerto 


Rican   child  prays   to  God  in   Spanish   and,   when   older, 
woos  his  girl  in  Spanish. 

There   is    a    great    nationalistic    movement    among    the 

"intelligentsia"    to    ask    Congress    to    give    independence 

to   the   island.   Truly   democratic    and   liberal   Americans 

favor   independent   for   the   island,   since   the   policy   of 

(Continued   on   page    14) 
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SHOPPING  WITH 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 

This  being  the  age  of  canned 
music,  here  are  some  of  the  latest 
record  releases  on  plastic  platters 
that  are  hot,  cold,  or  lukewarm  .  .  . 
just  for  the  record!  You'll  find  any- 
thing from  the  legitimate  three  B's 
(Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms)  to 
the  illegitimate  three  Bs  (Boogie. 
Barrelhouse,  and  Blues).  So  let's  get 
started  with  the  heavier  stuff  for 
those  with  a  cultural  taint  in  the 
f t  mily  tree. 
LONG  HAIR 

RCA  has  an  album  of  Stravinsky's 
"Song  of  the  Nightingale,"  played 
1  y  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orches- 
tra with  Eugene  Goossens  conducting,. 
N  .w  ..lis  is  music.  If  you  like  to  hear 
piano  in  your  classical  music,  look 
up  Decca's  new  album  of  Rachman- 
inoff s  "Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  C 
Minor"  by  the  Philharmonic  of  Los 
Angeles.  Eugene  List  is  the  pianist 
and  Alfred  Wallenstein  conducts. 
For  more  piano  with  a  slightly  more 
up-to-date  touch,  try  Oscar  Levant's 
album  that  he  has  named  "Popular 
Moderns."  Included  in  this  album 
are  "Malaguena,"  "Maid  With  the 
Flaxen  Hair,"  "Clair  de  Lune"  (yum, 
yum)    and   "Tango   in  D   Major"   yi- 

yi). 

GOOD   HUMOUR   MEN 

I  hate  to  mention  another  piano 
album  so  soon  after  Oscar  but  you 
really  must  hear  the  Victor  Borge 
program  recorded  for  posterity  by 
Columbia.  He  gives  yau  a  "Lesson  in 
Composition"  which  results  in  union 
of  Shubert's  "Serenade"  and 
Strauss's  "Blue  Danube";  Borge  calls 
the  combination  "The  Blue  Seren- 
ade" by  Strubert.  Besides  being  a 
very  funny  man,  Borge  is  really 
good  on  the  piano. 

You  have  probably  been  quite 
aware  of  that  Rogers  and  Hammer- 
stein  show  called  "Annie  Get  Your 
Gun."  The  album  has  all  the  songs, 
all  the  words  and  they  are  sung  by 
Ethel  Merman  and  Ray  Middleton. 
Besides  the  more  popular  songs  from 
the  show  such  as  "Doing  What  Comes 
Natcherly,"  "The  Girl  That  I  Mar- 
ry;" and  "They  Say  It's  Wonderful;" 
there  are  some  less  known  but  twice 
as  good:  "You  Can't  Get  a  Man  With 
a  Gun,"  "Moonshine  Lullaby,"  "My 
Defenses  are  Down,"  "I'h  an  Indian, 
Too"  and  even  more — six  records 
altogether.  The  words  are  a  panic — 
really  high  class  wit. 
VOCALS 

If  you  like  Jo  Stafford,   and   I  do, 

you'll  want  "You  Keep  Coming  Back 

Like  a  Song;"   you  get  "The  Things 

We  Did  Last  Summer"  on  the  other 

(Continued    on   page    13) 
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HA'RRY  THE  DICK  AND  DAISY  THE  DUSTER 


Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
couldn't  have  been  any  more  inter- 
esting than  our  own  unearthing  of 
two  of  PCW's  diamonds  in  the  rough. 
Now  we're  ready  to  bring  them  to 
the  light  so  you  can  see  how  they 
sparkle. 

Ever  heard  of  Daisy  Patchum? 
Since  most  people  look  at  the 
sparkles  first,  you're  probably  won- 
dering just  what  this  diamond, 
Daisy,  looks  like.  She  has  white 
hair,  capping  a  tiny,  almost  un- 
wrinkled  face.  Mop  and  pail  in  hand, 
Daisy  scoots  with  elfin  steps  around 
Woodland  Hall  all  day  long.  How- 
ever, at  night,  Daisy  sheds  her  black 
uniform  and  whisks  of?  to  the  Buhl 
Planetarium.  Because  of  her  avid 
interest  in  astronomy  she  has  taken 
several  courses  there.  The  story  is 
affectionately  told  that  one  dark 
night  she  warned  a  passer-by  that  a 
comet  would  fall.  Since  the  comet 
never  did  zoom  to  earth — well,  it  was 
dark  that  night  so  no  one  could  have 
possibly  seen  her  blush. 

Like  all  of  us,  Daisy  loves  food — 
that  is,  food  that  looks  and  tastes 
like  watermelon.  Her  craving  for 
watermelon  drove  her  one  day  to 
East  Liberty  for  a  watermelon  which 
was  so  huge  that  she  could  hardly 
drag  it  up  Woodland  Road.  But  she 
got  that  watermelon  to  school, 
plunked  down  on  the  nearest  kitchen 
chair  and  ate  every  bit  of  it  herself. 
As  we  hope  you  can  see,  Daisy  is 
not  an  ordinary  housekeeper  at  all; 
she's  part  of  the  school,  and  a  well- 
liked  personality. 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC  CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You    will   enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 

719   LIBERTY  AVENUE 

(Next   to   Clark   Bldg.) 

Phone  AT.  7823 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Have  you  ever  wondered  who  the 
guy  was  who,  when  waiting  in  line 
for  a  drink  at  the  fountain,  cracked, 
"Is  that  city  gin  you're  drinking?" 
That's  Harry,  the  night  watchman. 
Judging  from  his  slow  stride  and 
his  nonchalant  twirling  of  keys, 
you'd  naturally  think  he'd  have  had 
a  pleasant,  but  unexisting  back- 
ground. On  the  contrary,  the  life  of 
an  investigator  for  the  United  States 
Treasury  is  anything  but  uneventful, 
and  that  was  Harry's  life  for  over 
twenty  years.  Quite  often,  disguised 
as  an  ordinary  peddler,  he  had  to 
sell  pencils  in  order  to  catch  a  gang 
of  thieves  for  a  federal  offense.  Re- 
lax, girls,  because  he  doesn't  and 
never  has  carried  a  gun.  Now  he 
concentrates  on  collecting  stamps  and 
raising  canaries — a  thousand  of  them. 
They're  not  for  sale  but  they  make 
nice  gifts,  he  tells  us. 

Harry  loves  a  good  joke.  Last  year 
he  told  some  PCW  girls  that  there 
were  banshees  in  Berry  Hall  attic. 
They  didn't  believe  that  story,  but 
they  went  up  to  the  attic  to  investi- 
gate anyway.  Harry  had  devised  a 
system  whereby  he  moved  some 
white  marble  statues  around  so  that 
they  looked  vaguely  like  ghosts.  The 
girls  let  go  a  unison  yell  that  has 
echoed  in  Berry  ever  since — and  fled 
down  the  attic  stairs. 

Next  time  you  see  Harry  and 
Daisy,  give  them  our  best,  will  you? 


Flowers 

GRant  5675 

John  McCIemenh 

INCORPORATED 

338  Sixth  Avenue 

FRUITS— GIFTS 

338    Sixth   Avenue 
Oliver    Building,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

With  Maxwell  Anderson's  Pulitzer 
Prize  political  comedy  Both  Your 
Houses  at  the  Pittsburgh  Playhouse 
till  November  2  and  with  the  Nixon 
currently  offering  Louis  Calhern  in 
The  Magnificent  Yankee  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Apple  of  His  Eye  starring 
Walter  Huston,  playgoers  have  plen- 
ty of  good  fare  to  satisfy  their  cul- 
tural appetites. 

For  those  who  would  prefer  some 
movies  there  are  two  reissues  at 
the  Art  Cinema.  Paderewski  in  the 
Moonlight  Sonata  and  Raimu  in  the 
Baker's  Wife.  Still  along  cinematic 
lines,  if  you've  got  wanderlust  you 
might  try  a  trip  to  California  or 
Hawaii,  the  first  two  places  touch- 
ed by  Burton  Holmes'  series  of  five 
natural  color  films  shown  at  Car- 
negie Music  Hall  every  Wednesday 
evening  starting  November  6.  And 
people  who  take  their  traveling  seri- 
ously can  always  try  the  Drive-in 
Theater  on  Route  22. 

The  musically  minded  will  appreci- 
ate the  May  Beegle  Concerts  and  the 
Symphony  Concerts  to  be  given  at 
Syria  Mosque  this  season.  In  the  for- 
mer group  of  concerts  James  Melton 
will  give  a  recital  tomorrow  night, 
October  24;  Patrice  Munsel,  Novem- 
ber 14;  and  the  Icelandic  Singers, 
November  30. 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  will 
present  a  special  benefit  concert 
Tuesday,  October  29,  with  guest  con- 
ductor Morton  Gould  and  piano 
soloist  Earl  Wild  featuring  a  Gersh- 
win and  Gould  program. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Eugene  Ormandy  will  be- 
gin the  visiting  Symphony  Series 
Monday  evening,  November  4.  In- 
cluded in  this  series  during  the  year 
will  be  the  San  Francisco,  New  York 
and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras. 
Norman  Granz'  Jazz  at  the  Philhar- 
monic will  be  presented  Sunday  eve- 
ning, November  10,  also  at  the  Syria 
Mosque. 

A  series  of  eight  discussions  was 
started  last  Wednesday  at  the  Civic 
Center  Room  in  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Memorial  Hall,  Oakland.  The  next 
discussion  will  be  November  12  on 
Planning  Pittsburgh's  Future. 

Ice  hockey  started  at  the  Gardens 
last  week  for  those  who  like  the 
rougher  things.  And  kids,  don't  for- 
get the  Circus  is  in  town! 


side.  It's  a  Capitol  record  —  trade 
name,  that  is.  And  straight  ahead 
are  two  tunes  from  Walt  Disney's 
"Make  Mine  Music"  that  are  show- 
ing up  on  records.  They  are  "Two 
Silhouettes"  and  "That  Little  Dream 
Got  Nowhere"  via  Dinah  Shore  and 
Columbia.  I  also  found  some  George 
and  Ira  Gershwin  songs  that  just 
pushed  themselves  forward  and  land- 
ed on  plastic  done  up  in  fine  style 
by  Vaughn  Monroe.  If  you  like 
Vaughn  Monroe,  you'll  love  these 
records.  Vaughn  is  mellow  and  so 
is  Gershwin.  RCA  Victor  does  it.  An- 
other swoony  vocal  record  is  "These 
Foolish    Things"    or    "Thees    Fuleesh 

Discover/ 

Life's   trumpeting  joys  are  ample, 
yet  the  quiet  ones  are  few; 
The  ones  like  turning   a  corner 
And  recognizing  the  view. 

\ 
I  wonder  how  long  past  the  start  of 

school 
It  takes  one   to  feel  she's   a  part  of 

school. 
You're  merely   another  stone  in   the 

pond 
'Till  you   and  your  college  establish 

a  bond. 

One  day  you  are  turning  a  corner 
With  accustomed  uncertainty, 
And  suddenly,  as  in  a  dream, 
You  know  what  you're  going  to  see. 

This  path  will  lead  up  to  Fickes; 
Behind  you  stands  a  sign. 
In  this  freshly-mastered  puzzle, 
Each  landmark  falls  into  line. 

The  road  sweeps  up  in  a  long,  white 
thread. 

The  bridge  is  where  it  belongs, 

And  the  lamps  are  in  the  right  plac- 
es— 

Your  heart  sings  rejoicing  songs. 

Helen   Sufrin. 

Theengs"  when  Jean  Sablon  sings  it. 
He  is  the  Frenchmen  with  the  very 
heavy  accent  and  if  you  can  stand 
the  accent,  it's  okay.  But  if  you're 
not  a  frenchy,  the  only  way  you  can 
get    "These    Foolish    Things"    is    to 


buy  the  whole  album  of  Frank  Sina- 
tra, which  isn't  so  bad   at  that.  It's 
an  old  song  but  a  good  one. 
HOT  STUFF 

If  you've  just  been  swinging  along 
with  us  'til  we  get  to  the  hot  stuff, 
here  we  are!  Harry  James  has  two 
fast  ones  out  that  would  give  any 
jitter-bug  high  blood  pressure.  They 
are  "Easy",  which  isn't,  and  "Friar 
Rock"  and  I  don't  know  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  title  either.  There's 
lots  of  drum  and  it  sets  a  pretty 
good  pace.  Frankie  Carle  tickles  the 
ivories  and  comes  up  with  "One  More 
Tomorrow"  and  "I'm  Gonna  Make 
Believe"  which  is  a  little  on  the  fast 
side.  James  and  Carle  are  both 
working  for  Columbia  on  these  rec- 
ords. Not  too  new  but  still  hep  are 
"That  Chick's  Too  Young  to  Fry" 
and  "Choo  Choo  Ch'Boogie"  by  Louis 
Jordan.  (Decca)  .  And  have  you 
heard  Freddy  Martin's  "Dingbat,  the 
Singing  Cat"?  I  thought  it  sounded 
familiar  and  finally  figured  out  that 
it  is  a  direct  steal  from  Prokofief's 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf".  But  it  is  still 
real  cute.  "Happy  Journey"  covers 
the  other  side  and  that's  about  all  it 
does — cover  it.  Blues  come  from  Ers- 
kine  Hawkins  who  drones  out  a 
beautiful  "Wonderful  Worrisome 
Feeling"  and  "Sneakin'  Out"(  but 
blue!) 

Just  one  warning  about  that  record 
mart— don't  let  it  get  you  into  the 
habit.   It's  expensive! 


FINE 
FOOD 

Served   Dally  in   Our 

AIR-CONDITIONED 
DINING    ROOM 

Where  the  After-Theatre  Crowd  Meets 


6214  PENN   AVE. 

EAST    LIBERTY       Hlland    1220 


!?akm  §>tu&ur 


225  OLIVER  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PCW's  Photographer  for  1947 

Phone  for  Appointment  ATlantic  2141 
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LIFE  WITH  THE  WACS 

by  Jessie  Tomlin,  '50 

Being  so  long  and  lanky  has  made  the  fitting  of  my 
clothes  a  major  problem  since  my  adolesence.  This  wasn't 
altered  by  my  enrolling  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 
Proper  time  had  elapsed  and  I  was  ready  to  don  my 
complete  uniform  for  the  first  time.  The  trouble  seemed 
to   lie   in   getting   a   uniform. 

All  except  a  few  girls  of  unusual  proportions  were 
outfitted  for  our  first  dress  parade.  Since  I  was  among 
these  physical  oddities,  my  whole  company  was  con- 
cerned about  my  predicament  and,  with  cooperation  from 
all,  by  ten  o'clock  that  evening  I  did  have  a  skirt  to 
fit  me.  The  supply  sergeant  had  resurrected  from  some 
unknown  source,  a  man's  shirt  about  perfect  fit  for 
Johnny  Weismuller,  the  Hollywood  Tarzan.  It  would 
have  been  perfect  for  the  campus  with  a  few  multicolored 
autographs  embroidered  on  the  tail  but  was  hardly  the 
thing  for  that  "pressed  skirt,  necktie"  effect  I  was 
expected   to   give. 

Shoes  (I  speak  of  mine  in  hushed  tones)  were  almost 
out  of  the  question.  Nine  soldiers  out  of  ten  complain 
of  shoes  two  sizes  too  big  for  them;  here  again  I  failed 
to  run  true  to  form.  When  the  sergeant  gave  me  8^/2 
AAA  I  insisted  they  were  too  short,  but  a  private  always 
loses  an  argument  with  a  sergeant  (kinda'  like  freshmen 
and  upperclassmen).  And  after  a  three-day  attempt  to 
wear  them,  I  got  a  prescription  from  the  doctor  for 
longer  shoes.  Just  call  me  Foots,  girls. 

Do  you  think  my  troubles  were  over  with  shoes??? 
No!!! 

To  make  everyone  feel  satisfied  with  her  wardrobe, 
I'll  just  add  that  after  five  weeks  of  additional  training 
in  East.  Texas  State  Teachers'  College,  I  was  issued  my 
second  skirt.  I  didn't  know  whether  to  spend  my  even- 
ings reading  my  handbook  on  how  to  move  a  forma- 
tion of  girls  from  the  street  to  let  a  car  pass  or  wash- 
ing my  skirt  again.  Would  it  be  better  to  let  the  girls 
scatter  like  baby  chicks  in  the  path  of  the  car  or  ap- 
pear for  personal  inspection  wearing  gravy  spots  on 
my  skirt? 

How  do  these  problems  compare  with  speculation  about 
the  origin  of  man,  confusion  about  my  French  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  desire  to  let  my  English  assignment  slide 
while  I  take  in  a  movie  in  East  Lib? 

The  odds  must  be  against  me,  but  I  won't  give  up. 
Will  PCW  be  the  answer  to  my  lifelong  problems?  THE 
GYM   SUITS    GIVE   LITTLE   PROMISE!! 

PUERTO  RICO 

(Continued   from   page    11) 
the  United  State  is  to  do  away  with  colonies.  It  is  para- 
doxical in  this   continent  which  fought  for  the  freedom 
of  enslaved  people  to  have  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean   (Let 
us   remember   the   Atlantic    Charter)    a    colony. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  population  is  white. 
This  percentage  is  much  higher  than  many  states  of 
the   United   States. 

Puerto  Rico  has  had  outstanding  men  in  letters,  in 
music,  and  in  science.  Among  the  great  writers  the  name 
of  Eugenio  Mario   de   Hostos   stands   high   as  a   philoso- 


LIFE  WITH  THE  WAVES 

by  Doris  Smith,  '48 

The  fifth  of  October,  1944,  was  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant day  of  my  life.  This  was  the  day  I  became  just 
another    gal    in   Navy    blue. 

My  orders  had  been  received  and  I  was  to  report  to 
Hunter  College  at  10:00  a.  m.  If  I  had  known  that  time 
meant  nothing  in  the  service  I  wouldn't  have  left  home 
three  hours  early  in  order  to  make  a  two-hour  trip. 

When  I  arrived  at  Hunter,  I  proceeded  to  stand  in 
line,  which  was  the  first  of  many,  in  order  to  enter 
the  armory  where  we  were  given  our  billets  and  so 
forth.  At  that  time,  I  didn't  know  what  the  "and  so 
forth"   stood  for,   but  I  soon  found   out. 

As  I  entered  the  armory,  I  was  given  a  huge  stack 
of  papers  to  fill  out.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  this,  I 
again  stood  in  line.  I  didn't  know  what  for,  but  everyone 
seemed  to  be  standing  in  line  so  I  though  I  would  join 
the  crowd.  At  the  end  of  the  line  a  full  lieutenant  was 
giving  out  billets.  She  didn't  care  who  you  were  or  who 
you  thought  you  were.  Consequently,  if  you  had  a  friend 
you  wanted  to  live  with  she  gave  you  separate  billets 
just  to  be  different. 

After  four  hours  in  the  armory,  standing  in  line,  car- 
rying a  30-pound  suitcase  and  being  shoved  around,  I  was 
finally  ready  to  be  taken  to  my  quarters.  I  was  marched 
along  with  thirty  other  girls,  up  a  half  mile  hill  to  my 
billet  where  I  proceeded  to  dump  my  gear  and  drop 
on  the  bunk.  I  was  all  prepared  to  relax  for  awhile 
when  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  stow  my  gear,  make 
up  my  bunk  and  muster  for  lunch.  Never  having  eaten 
lunch  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  quite  thrilled  at 
the  prospect  and  more  so  by  the  thought  of  eating 
dinner  around  eight  or  nine.  Little  did  I  know  until  I 
returned  from  lunch  that  we  were  getting  dinner  that 
night  because  we  had  a  few  lectures  to  attend. 

At  9:30  I  was  allowed  to  fall  into  bed,  tired,  sleepy, 
dirty,  and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  Navy  regimenta- 
tion. Before  I  went  to  sleep  I  made  a  resolution,  with- 
out knowing  what  was  in  store  for  me,  that  if  I  could 
stand  what  I  had  been  through  this  day  I  could  stand 
almost   anything.  How  naive  I  was   .   .   .  was,  that  is. 

pher  and  as  educator  in  Latin  America.  Luis  Llorens  Tor- 
res and  Luis  Pales  Matos  are  two  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  Spanish  language.  As  a  musician  there  stands  Jesus 
Maria  Sanroma  the  pianist.  Antonio  Paoli  was  the  great- 
est tenor  of  his  time.  As  scientists,  two  names  must  be 
remembered:  Dr.  Carlos  Chardon  the  biologist  and  Dr. 
Tomas  Cajigas,  the  medical  doctor.  A  great  statesman 
is  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  President  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  called  "The  Island  of 
Enchantment"  and  rightly  the  name  has  been  given  to 
this  island  which  bewitches  with  its  tropical  beauty,  its 
dreamy  moonlight  nights,  its  silvery  coastline,  its  palms 
and  its  native  songs  played  on  the  guitar  and  sung  by 
sun-burned  brunettes  with  nightingale  voices. 

Visit   Puerto   Rico! 
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AND    THUS    WAS    IT    WRITT 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  great  tribe  of  Du-Kane- 
Lite  took  unto  itself  a  lead- 
er, D jorge,  Son  of  Mu-Ler. 
This  man  was  wondrously 
powerful  even  though  the 
gray-haired  Pres-Lee,  Son  of 
Mac-Anse  was  in  truth  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Du- 
Kane-Lite,  which  tribe  ruled 
over     the     Smo-Kee     Ci-Tee 

and  all  the  people  who  dwelled  therein. 

One  day  Djorge,  adored  by  all  the  lambs  of  his  flock, 
called  all  his  followers  unto  himself  in  a  great  Mass- 
Meet-Ing  which  took  place  in  the  Land  of  the  Oak. 
Djorge  came  forth  and  spoke  to  the  throng  assembled 
and  said  to  them,  "Yea  verily,  we  are  but  the  slaves 
of  the  gray-haired  Pres-Lee,  Son  of  Mac  Anse.  My  heart 
is  leaden  and  I  suffer  for  you,  my  flock.  I  say  unto  you, 
follow  me  and  we  shall  break  this  bondage.  Straight- 
forth  shall  we  arise  and  demand  for  ourselves  not  only 
the  Pen-Shun,  but  also  the  Va-Ka-Shun  and  the  almighty 
Twen-Tee-Per-Cent.  Thus  shall  it  be  for  I,  Djorge,  Son 
of  Mu-Ler,  have  spoken."  The  throng  bowed  low  before 
him  and  then  each  went  unto  his  own  abode  to  await 
further  Or-Ders  from  Djorge  who  was  already  being 
hailed  by  his  flock  as  the  He-Ro  of  the  great  tribe 
of   Du-Kane-Lite. 

The  sun  had  scarce  lit  the  proud  hills  of  the  Smo-Kee 
Ci-Tee  when  Djorge  went  forth  unto  the  Of-Fiss  of  the 
gray-haired  Pres-Lee,  Son  of  Mac-Anse,  and  said  to  him, 
who  was  the  true  ruler  of  the  great  tribe  of  Du-Kane- 
Lite,  that  his  flock  wished  not  only  the  Pen-Shun,  but 
also  the  Va-Ka-Shun  and  the  almighty  Twen-Tee-Per- 
Cent.  At  these  words  the  gray-haired  Pres-Lee  was  filled 
with  wrath  for  he  was  sore  afraid  that  he  and  the 
Kum-Puh-Nee  would  be  forced  to  share  their  secret 
Hoard  of  Gold  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  But  Djorge, 
Son  of  Mu-Ler  did  not  quake  before  the  ire  of  the  Big- 
Boss,  known  as  Pres-Lee.  Djorge  did  but  speak  in  tones 
soft  and  gently  of  how  he  would  bid  the  flock  remain 
away  from  the  huge,  whirring  Gen-Nuh-Ra-Tors  and 
thus  would  he  bring  Darkness  and  Everlasting  Night  upon 
the  people  of  the  Smo-Kee  Ci-Tee.  But  the  gray-haired 
Pres-Lee  was  proud  and  fierce  and  his  only  answer  was, 
"Nay." 

Djorge,  Son  of  Mu-Ler  never  doubted  what  had  to  be 
done.  He  called  his  flock  together  once  more  for  yet 
another  Mass-Meet-Ing  in  the  Land  of  the  Oak  and 
he  said  to  them,  "I  have  besought  Pres-Lee,  Son  of 
Mac-Anse,  but  to  no  avail.  He  has  denied  us  not  only 
the  Pen-Shun,  but  also  the  Va-Ka-Shun  and  the  al- 
mighty Twen-Tee-Per-Cent.  I  bid  you  now  leave  the 
Gen-Nuh-Ra-Tors  and  you  shall  henceforth  be  known 
as  Pic-Etz.  Thus  shall  it  be,  for  I,  Djorge,  Son  of  Mu- 
Ler,  have  spoken."  And  thus  was  it  that  the  multitude 
who  dwelled  within  the  Smo-Kee  Ci-Tee  were  thrown 
into  great  confusion  and  those  who   operated  the  Rale- 
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Waze  were  greatly  afraid  to  set  forth  in  pursuit  of  their 
Da-Lee-Werk.  Because  of  this,  the  dwellers  of  the  Smo- 
Kee  Ci-Tee  were  deprived  of  all  forms  of  public  Tran- 
Spor-Ta-Shun.  And  Djorge,  Son  of  Mu-Ler  did  oft  speak 
on  the  Ra-D-O  to  tell  the  people  who  were  bewildered 
and  alarmed  the  causes  for  all  the  things  that  had 
come  to  pass. 

Hidden  far  away  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  huge 
Bil-Dingz  of  the  Smo-Kee  Ci-Tee,  a  small  group  of 
people  plotted  and  worked  to  rid  the  land  of  the  scourge 
that  Djorge,  Son  of  Mu-Ler  had  brought  down  upon 
them.  Among  these  there  was  Da-Vid,  Son  of  Lar- 
Ense,  who  was  the  Mi-Tee  Chief-Ten  of  the  Smo-Kee 
Ci-Tee,  and  there  were  There  Wise  Men,  known  as 
Djud-Gez,  and  lastly  there  .was  a  woman  (of  great  in- 
telligence in  spite  of  her  sex)  called  An-X,  a  daughter 
of  the  House  of  Al-Pern.  As  hours  passed,  one  after  the 
other,  these  people  slaved  over  great  masses  of  Lee- 
Gal-Bukz,  seeking  somewhere  in  the  Law  of  the  Land 
some  word  that  would  enable  them  to  deter  Djorge 
from  his  all-consuming  purpose.  Then  quickly  as  a  ray 
of  light  severs  the  mists  of  the  earth,  An-X,  daughter 
of  the  House  of  Al-Pern,  uncovered  a  law.  She  looked 
up  from  the  mass  of  Lee-Gal-Bukz  and  said  firmly, 
"There  is  but  one  course  we  may  follow,  my  Col-Leegz. 
We  must  bring  forth  an  In-Junk-Shun  upon  Djorge,  Son 
of  Mu-Ler."  The  Three  Wise  Men  nodded  their  heads 
slowly  and  said  unto  her,  "Yea  verily,  an  In-Junk- 
Shun",  and  Da-Vid,  Son  of  Lar-Ense  said  also,  "Yea,  an 
In-Junk-Shun.." 

*         *         * 

And  thus  it  was  that  that  very  night  at  one  minute 
before  the  Hour  of  Blackness,  the  Three  Wise  Men  de- 
creed the  In-Junk-Shun  against  Djorge,  Son  of  Mu-Ler 
and  consternation  reigned  within  the  great  tribe  of  Du- 
Kane-Lite  for  now  they  were  forbidden  to  obey  the 
spoken  word  of  their  noble  leader.  Their  plans  lay  as 
nought  before  them.  But  Djorge  again  stepped  forth, 
this  time  as  a  fighter  girded  to  meet  the  armed  foe, 
and  standing  before  the  Three  Wise  Men,  he  spoke  and 
denounced  the  In-Junk-Shun  as  "but  a  scrap  of  papy- 
rus". This  angered  the  Three  Wise  Men  beyond  all  meas- 
ure and  they  rose  in  wrath,  declaring  that  Djorge,  Son 
of  Mu-Ler  had  committed  a  most  felonious  crime  and 
should  therefore  be  punished.  Djorge  stood  silent  and 
grim  as  they  declared,  that  for  his  crime  he  must  spend 
a  period  of  time,  equivalent  to  three-hundred-and-sixty- 
five  settings  of  the  sun,  in  the  Kown-Tee-Jale.  And  so 
the  guards  led  Djorge  away  to  his  damp,  gray  cell  and 
the  moans  of  the  flock  could  be  heard  far  and  wide. 

But  lo,  the  Fates  intervened  and  before  the  moon 
has  risen  twice  the  sorrowful  followers  of  Djorge  had, 
by  their  great  courage,  liberated  their  leader  from  the 
dread  suffering  and  anxiety  that  lay  before  him  in  the 
Kown-Tee-Jale.  The  flock,  as  one  man,  said  unto  the 
gray-haired  Pres-Lee  and  the  Kum-Puh-Nee  that  they 
would  consider  none  of  the  peace  offers  they  had  made 
until  Djorge,  Son  of  Mu-Ler  and  leader  of  the  flock 
(Continued   on   page    19) 
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Woman's  Place  In  the  World,  or  Do  I  Have  To  Go  To  Russia?  .  by  Else  Greger,  '47 


Since  in  a  few  short  months  I  shall  be  planning  to 
enter  on  the  great  adventure  of  LIFE,  free  from  Alma 
Mater,  free  from  Mother  and  Father,  and  with  my  voters' 
registration  card  safe  in  my  wallet,  I  have  decided  to 
figure  out  what  prospects  await  me  in  the  world.  Even 
though  I  shall  be  as  green  as  corn,  with  the  water 
dripping  from  behind  my  ears,  I  intend  to  view  the  tar- 
gets and  have  countless  books,  articles  and  YWCA  leaf- 
lets. I  found  that  there  are  three  choices  of  action  for  a 
young  lady;  marriage,  a  career,  or  hermitage.  Since  I 
took  a  sociology  1-2  course  here  at  PCW,  you  can  see 
I  would  not  only  be  disappointing  the  sociology  prof,  but 
also  failing  in  my  job  as  a  citizen  of  the  social  world, 
if  I  chose  the  latter  course  of  action.  As  for  the  other 
two,  well — . 

Now  take  marriage.  It  is  not  only  desirable,  but  ab- 
solutely a  social  duty  that  one  marry.  A  social  duty 
not  only  in  that  one  must  help  propagate  the  race,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  showing  that  you  are  socially  accept- 
able. Staying  single  is  just  as  good  as  saying  that  you 
have  B.O.,  that  you  do  not  use  the  soap  all  beautiful  and 
successful  women  use,  or  that  you  are  just  a  plain  dog- 
goned  individualist  (and  who  likes  plain  or  doggoned  in- 
dividualists?). And  to  avoid  being  labeled  aforemen- 
tioned, any  girl  with  an  ounce  of  brains  in  her  head  will 
don  the  apron  and  immediately  proceed  to  tie  some 
man  to  the  strings  of  said  apron.  Whether  she  likes  to 
scrub  a  floor  or  no,  whether  she  delights  in  whipping  up 
new  dishes  from  old  leftovers  or  no,  whether  she  loves 
children  or  could  scream  at  the  sight  of  one — in  short 
whether  the  female  is  happy  or  no,  makes  not  a  speck 
of  difference.  When  the  blushing  young  groom  slips  the 
golden  band  on  her  finger,  the  ball  and  chain  go  with 
it.  She  is  uprooted  from  her  job  (at  which  she  had  al- 
ways been  most  content)  and  transplanted  among  the 
potato  peelings,  the  clinkers  of  the  furnace  and  the  wet 
didees  which  inevitably  come.  This  system  of  slavery 
was  invented  by  the  white  man  as  a  solution  to  unem- 
ployment. 

For  a  girl  to  remain  in  her  job,  for  which  she  is  best 
suited,  and  to  employ  a  housekeeper,  is  destroying  the 
capitalistic  system  and  ruining  the  family.  Even  in  a 
discussion  at  PCW  once,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  when  a  girl  marries,  she  must  henceforth  devote 
her  whole  being,  awake  and  asleep,  to  making  George 
happy.  It  is  no  wonder  the  female  sex  has  produced  no 
great  artists,  writers,  painters,  .etc.,  for  how  can  a 
woman  find  time  between  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and 
bedtime  to  do  anything  but  finish  the  ironing  or  sew  up 
junior's  pants.  The  woman's  work  is  never  done,  you 
know.  Thus  marriage  is  an  abandonment  of  probably  the 
only  pleasure  you  got  out  of  life,  your  job, — in  exchange 
for  cooking,  scrubbing  and  sewing,  which  you  probably 
never  did  like. 

Being  a  career  girl  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
either.  Up  until  Mamma's  generation  a  girl  couldn't  get 
a  practical  education  that  would  really  outfit  her  as  a 
girl  of  the  business  world.  Today  when  a  little  miss 
can  get  the  education,  she  can't  get  the  job.  What  with 
laws  guaranteeing  the  ladies  two  fifteen  minute  rest 
periods  in  an  eight  hour  day;  laws  providing  the  dain- 


ties with  suitable  restroom  facilities;  laws  prohibiting 
one  girl  to  work  overtime  with  one  man  alone — a  woman 
is  such  an  investment  that  employers  are  wary  about 
hiring  her.  If  she  finally  does  get  a  job  (at  a  much  low- 
er wage  rate  than  for  comparable  work  done  by  a  man; 
she  does  all  the  dirty  work  and  all  the  brain  work. 
While  Mr.  Bigshot  wines  and  dines  the  prospective  buyei 
and  finally  having  landed  the  contract,  amid  deafening 
applause  of  strategically  placed  'yes-man,'  he  pats  him- 
self on  the  back,  saying  "what  a  good  boy  am  I."  Fed  up 
with  all  work  and  no  glory,  our  little  heroine  tries  for 
another  type  of  job.  She  finds  that  besides  teaching  and 
selling  size  16's  in  "our  exclusive  Babbo  shoppe" — the 
only  thing  she  can  do  is  buy  a  pair  of  horned  rim 
glasses,  tie  her  hair  back  and  plunge  in  with  both  fists 
flying,  or  else  admit  she's  defeated  and  marry  the  boss. 
This  starts  the  ball  rolling  again  in  the  other  direction, 
and  she  is  no  better  off  than  before. 

So  you  see,  the  situation  awaiting  the  gay  young 
thing,  which  in  this  case  happens  to  be  me — isn't  so 
good.  No  matter  which  way  I  turn,  I  am  dominated  by 
brute  force,  for  certainly  the  supremacy  isn't  a  mental 
one.  Bogged  down  by  social  customs,  false  standards 
of  achievement,  inadequate  training  and  job  facilities 
for  the  talented  woman  who  wants  to  have  a  career,  an 
overplaying  of  the  romantic  notion  of  duty  in  the  home; 
— and  lastly  by  the  power-crazy  male  himself — well  all 
these  are  against  me.  My  position  in  the  world  is  and 
probably  will  be  nil.  Men  have  fought  for  equal  rights 
for  Negroes,  but  nobody  fights  for  us  women.  With  an 
outward  appearance  of  freedom,  we  are  lying  dormant 
hiding  our  lights  under  bushels.  The  war  has  reduced 
the  number  of  "prospectives,"  so  a  lot  of  gals  in  my 
generation  will  have  to,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
plan  for  a  life-long  career.  The  gaining  of  equal  rights 
should  be  up  to  gals  like  me,  for  we're  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  need  it  most  ...  or  do  I  have  to  go  to 
Russia   to   get   an   equal   footing   with  men? 


YOUR  TRIP  TO  MEXICO 

(Continued   from   page    10) 

Start  by  remembering  that  Mexicans  are  Americans 
also,  and  they  resent  it  when  you  imply  or  state  other- 
wise. Use  "We  Americans"  when  you  talk  of  common 
desires  or  accomplishments  of  two  or  more  countries  of 
these  Americas,  north,  south,  or  central;  and  use  "we 
of  the  United  States"  or  "you  of  Mexico",  when  you 
want  to  talk  only  of  these  countries. 

No  matter  how  light  you  travel,  put  in  your  bags  a 
couple  hundred  new  U.  S.  pennies  for  children,  as  many 
good  cigars  and  cigarettes  as  the  law  allows,  even  if  you 
don't  smoke;  a  few  packets  of  various  cancelled  U.  S. 
postage  stamps  as  sold  by  stamp  firms;  and  some  cur- 
rent good  books.  These  sound  like  queer  baggage  items, 
but  dollar  for  dollar,  you  will  create  more  good  will  by 
giving  away  all  of  the  above,  than  from  the  money  you 
spend. 

The  greatest  number  of  pennies  I  ever  gave  away 
at  one  time,  were  to  the  forty-odd  school  children  in  a 
rural  Mexican  school.  I  asked  the  principal  if  I  could 
(Continued   on   page    19) 
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THE    CONFESSOR by  Norma  Trozzo,  '47 


The  blazing  sun  shone  down  on  the  curly,  black  head 
that  bent  over  the  broken  shoelace.  Chuckie  sat  on  the 
ledge  of  the  porch  and  struggled  with  the  frayed  ends 
to  make  a  knot.  He  thought  how  much  he  liked  warm, 
bright  Saturday  mornings  when  he  did  not  have  to  go 
to  school.  He  guessed  he  liked  the  mornings  best  'cause 
he  could  cross  the  wet  grass  and  toss  a  ball  against  the 
side  of  the  garage.  Chuckie  did  not  know  why  he  liked 
to  toss  ball  when  the  grass  was  wet  in  the  morning  but  he 
did  not  like  to  toss  ball  when  the  grass  was  not  wet  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening;  maybe  'cause  Mom  was  furious 
when  he  got  his  feet  wet  or  maybe  'cause  Dad  wanted 
that  section  of  grass  to  grow. 

This  particular  Saturday  was  to  be  an  especially  ex- 
citing one  for  Chuckie;  he  had  been  anticipating  it  for 
weeks.  It  was  not  any  old  ordinary  Saturday;  it  was 
the  day  Chuckie  was  to  go  to  his  first  confession.  Right 
now  the  thought  did  not  frighten  him,  but  a  strange 
feeling  of  satisfaction  crept  over  him  as  he  thought  about 
-what  he  would  tell  the  priest  that  afternoon.  Chuckie 
finished  tying  the  knot;  he  smiled  as  he  picked  up  his 
ball  and  tiptoed  across  the  wet  grass.  Yes,  he  was  very, 
much  pleased  with  himself;  he  felt  tingly  inside. 

Chuckie  was  my  brother.  I  preferred  towheads  myself 
but  since  he  was  my  brother  I  liked  him  anyway.  We 
fought  very  little  all  week  when  school  was  in  session 
but  Saturday  we  made  up  for  all  time.  I  was  five 
years  older  than  he  was  and  made  much  of  the  privileges 
granted  me  because  of  this  difference.  Chuckie  could  not 
quite  understand,  though,  why  I  did  not  have  to  ask, 
as  he  did,  to  ride  my  bicycle  or  go  to  my  friends' 
homes. 

This  Saturday  morning  I  walked  out  on  the  porch 
and  knew  immediately  upon  one  glance  that  the  day 
was  going  to  follow  the  usual  weekend  pattern.  Satanic 
impulses  forced  me  to  shake  my  index  finger  in  warn- 
ing at  Chuckie  as  he  stood  with  his  shoes  soaking  in 
the  grass.  He  looked  at  me  pleadingly  and  taking  on  a 
wise,  owlish  expression,  I  said,  "OK,  fella,  I  guess  you 
know  who's  going  to  get  his  pants  warmed  before  he  goes 
to    his    first    confession    this    afternoon." 

"Aw,  Biddy,  don't  be  like  that,"  Chuckie  ran  quickly 
to  the   porch.   "I   forgot." 

"Uh-huh."  I  liked  having  the  upper  nand  for  a  change. 
I  stood  with  my  hands  on  my  hips,  tapping  my  foot  on 
the    porch. 

"Don't  be  so  mean."  Chuckie  squirmed  and  waited 
for  an  opening. 

"Listen  boy,  he  says — don't  be  so  mean.  Ha!  Who  was 
it  told  Mom  I  was  talking  to  boys  when  I  went  for  ice 
cream  last  night,  who  was  it  told  Mom  I  chew  chewing 
gum   in   school,  huh?" 

"But  she  didn't  do  nuthin'   to  ya'." 

"Anything!"   I   was   at  the  correcting  age. 

"Anything,  then."  Chuckie  always  pushed  his  lower 
Up  out  when  corrected. 

"It's  a  good  thing  she  didn't  do  anything  to  me  or 
you  know  who  would  have  suffered  most." 

"You'd   have   to   tell   it  in   confession." 

"No    I    wouldn't    either." 


"Yes   ya'   would." 

"Shut  up,  besides  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
playing   ball   in   the   wet   grass." 

"Oh!  I'd  like  to  sock  you  in  the  eye."  Chuckie  was 
trapped. 

"Go  ahead,  try  it.  You  always  want  to  fight  when 
you  can't  find  your  way  out  of  something." 

Chuckie  walked  into  the  house  and  slammed  the  screen 
door.  I  picked  up  the  funnies  and  smiled — one  round  for 
me.  Chuckie  was  in  the  kitchen  talking  to  Mom.  I  could 
hear  him   ask, 

"Mom,  how  long  does  it  take  to  go  to  confession?" 

"Oh,  about  five  minutes,  sometimes  longer  if  you  have 
a  lot  to  tell,"  Mom  answered. 

"Does  he  get  mad  at  little  boys?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  Chuckie,  don't  worry." 

"I'm  not  worried,  Mom,  I'm  happy  about  it,  I  can't 
wait   to   go." 

Evidently  Mom  had  been  so  busy  she  had  not  noticed 
the  wet  shoes.  She  saw  them  now,  however,  and  a  bit 
of  a  rampage  followed  in  the  midst  of  which  Chuckie 
deposited  himself  back  on  the   porch. 

I  looked  up  from  the  funnies  and  said, 

"I  told  ya  so." 

"Aw  don't  be  dumb!"  He  sat  on  a  wooden  footstool. 

"Biddy?" 

"What?" 

"Do  you  like  to  go  to   confession?" 

"No,    I'm    not    crazy    about    it.    Why?" 

"I   just  wondered.   I   can't   wait   'till   I   go." 

"Everybody  feels  that  way  at  first,  they  want  to  get 
it  over  with." 

"Oh,  I  don't  feel  like  I  want  to  get  it  over  with;  I 
want   to    go." 

"Why?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  why.  Sister  Michael  says  we're  not 
supposed   to   tell   other   people." 

"Yes,  but  that's  just  the  sins  and  the  penance  you're 
not  supposed  to  tell  other  people." 

"I   know,  that's  what  I   mean." 

"You  mean  it's  the  sins  you  can't  wait  to  tell?" 

"Uh-huh!"  When  Chuckie  was  happy  he  sat  with  the 
palms  of  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
— a    dominating    attitude. 

"You   mean   you're   not    afraid?" 

"Nope." 

"You're  crazy!"  I  turned  back  to  the  funnies.  Chuckie 
pretended  he  was  an  airplane  and  flew  off  the  porch 
with  his  arms  spread  and  his  mouth  making  a  buzzy 
noise.  After  buzzing  over  the  sidewalk  he  came  back 
to  the  porch   and  buzzed  right  over  my  funnies. 

"Biddy?" 

"Yes,  Charles,"  I  said  gritting  my  teeth.  He  sat  down 
and  took  on  the  dominating  attitude   again. 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  my  secret?  I  can't  wait  to 
tell." 

"Sure  I  want  to  hear  it  but  you're  not  allowed  to  tell, 
remember!" 

"Can't  I  even  tell  Mom?" 

(Continued    on   page    18) 
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THE  CONFESSOR 

(Continued   from   page    17) 

"No." 

"Biddy?" 

"What,  for  gosh  sakes?" 

"Is   it  scarey   inside   the   confessional?" 

"Sure,  it's  real  dark  and  big  bats  fly  in  and  get  all 
tangled  in  your  hair.  Now,  let  me  read  the  paper." 

"Aw,  you're  kiddin'  me."  He  went  into  the  kitchen 
where   the   early   storm   had   blown   over. 

"Mom?" 

"What  is  it,   Chuckie?" 

"Is  it  scarey  in  the  confessional?" 

"No,   Son,   it's   dark   but   not   scarey;   don't   worry!" 

"I'm  not  worried,  I  can't  wait  to  go." 

"That's  nice,  Son."  Mom  went  on  about  her  work. 

"Mom?" 

"Yes,  Son." 

"What  if  I  don't  have  much  to  tell  the  priest,  will  he 
be  mad?" 

"No,  Chuckie,  that's  good  when  you  don't  have  much 
to  tell  him;  that  means  you  haven't  been  a  very  bad  boy." 

"Oh,  I  haven't  been  bad  at  all,  but  I  have  one  big 
thing  to  tell  him  and  I  just  can't  wait." 

"Now,  just  don't  get  excited,  you  don't  make  sense 
when  you  get  nervous." 

"Aw  Mom,  I'm  not  nervous." 


"I  know  you're  not,  Charles,  but  you  just  said  you 
weren't  bad  at  all  but  you  had  one  big  thing  to  tell  the 
priest.  Now  be  careful  when  you  talk,  take  your  time  and 
don't  get  confused." 

"I'm  not  confused  'cause  that's  right,  I'm  not  bad  at 
all  but  the  big  thing  I  can't  wait  to  tell  is  that  Biddy 
is  always  taking  cake  out  of  the  bread  box  without  ask- 
ing you  for  it." 

Mom  looked  up  from  her  work;  she  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  She  ran  her  hand  through  his 
curly  head  and  said,  "Chuckie,  darling,  you  aren't  sup- 
posed to  tell  things  about  other  people,  you're  only 
supposed  to  tell  the  priest  what  you've  done  that's 
wrong." 

"Aw,  Mom,  you  mean  I  can't  tell  him?  But  that's 
bad,   isn't   it?" 

"It's  bad  for  you  to  take  cake  without  asking  for  it 
but  not  for  Biddy.  She's  older  than  you  are;  she's  al- 
lowed to  have  more  cake.  When  you're  her  age  you, 
too,  can  take  it  without  asking  me.  Now,  run  along." 
She  patted  him  on  the  cheek  and  sent  him  outside. 

His  lower  lip  protruded  and  his  hands  were  thrust 
into  the  pockets  of  his  short  pants,  when  Chuckie  walked 
across  the  porch.  I  looked  up  from  the  paper  and  said, 

"I  heard  what  you  told  Mom.  I  guess  you  thought 
you   were   pretty   smart,    didn't  you?" 

"Aw,    don't    be    dumb." 


BOTTLED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 
COCA-COLA  BOTTLING  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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YOUR  TRP 

(Continued  pom  page  16) 
visit,  and  he  suggested  that  I  speak  to  the  children.  To 
illustrate  part  of  my  talk,  I  showed  a  new  Lincoln  pen- 
ny, and  when  I  finished,  gave  each  child  one.  You  would 
have  thought  I  was  passing  out  pesos  (Mexican  dollars) 
instead    of    centavos! 

United  States  books  are  expensive  in  Mexico,  be- 
cause of  the  exchange,  and  $2.00  to  us  does  not  mean 
nearly  so  much  as  10  pesos  to  the  Mexican  for  the  same 
book.  There  are  a  lot  of  Mexicans  who  know,  or  are 
learning  to  speak,  read  and  write  English.  High  schools 
and  colleges  in  Mexico  have  courses  in  English,  but  few 
have  many  books  printed  in  English.  If  you  have  not  met 
some  Mexicans  before  you  depart,  who  would  deeply 
appreciate  such  a  remembrance,  leave  your  books  behind 
for   schools   or   libraries. 

Relax,  when  you  go  to  Mexico  and  stop  looking  at 
your  watch  every  five  minutes,  unless  you  have  to  catch 
a  train  or  plane.  You  will  never  find  our  Mexican 
neighbors  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  are  not  polite  or 
courteous.  It  would  help  our  business  relations,  as  well 
as  our  political  relations,  if  we  were  likewise;  at  least 
while  we  are  in  the  land  of  sunshine.  Mexico  City  is 
about  7,500  feet  up,  and  the  tempo  on  the  streets 
is  slower  than  it  is  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Smithfield 
Street. 

We  all  like  bargains.  There  are  times  and  places  in 
Mexico  where  one  bargains,  but  most  tourists  do  not 
carry  on  with  the  good  humor,  finesse  and  repartee  of 
the  native,  because  they  do  not  know  how.  And  further, 
not  knowing  when  a  price  is  fair,  we  do  not  usually 
know  when  to  stop.  Since,  as  a  people,  we  are  more 
prosperous  than  Mexico,  and  the  exchange  is  in  our 
favor,  I  think  we  can  easily  afford  to  pay  a  price  which 
leaves  the  Mexican  seller  with  a  profit.  Thus,  win  more 
good  will  towards  his  better-off  neighbor  to  the  north, 
rather  than  the  resentment  of  a  hard  bargain. 

In  all  my  purchasing  years  in  Mexico  I  have  found 
the  Mexicans  as  honest  as  the  people  at  home,  and  just  as 
trustworthy. 

Tourists  should  be  as  careful  of  their  dress,  conduct, 
manners,  and  speech  when  visiting  the  churches  of 
Mexico,  as  when  they  go  into  the  churches  at  home.  One 
feels  ashamed  of  his  fellow  countrymen  when  loud- 
mouthed tourists,  often  in  slacks  and  shorts,  barge  into 
places  of  worship  in  a  strange  land,  and  stare  rudely 
and  talk  loudly.  I  know  the  justified  resentment  of  many 
religious  Mexicans  against  the  "thoughtless  foreigners." 
Good  manners   breed   good   will. 

The  world  knows  the  machine  products  from  out 
country,  and  we  are  getting  to  learn  about  the  Mexican 
handicrafts.  Buy  it  with  appreciation  and  give  it  the 
praise  such  art  and  beauty   and  ability  deserve. 

When  you  return  home,  tell  about  the  fine  people  you 
have  met,  about  their  arts  and  crafts,  their  bull  fights 
and  baseball,  their  pyramids,  ruins,  and  churches,  pal- 
aces, and  market  places.  Remember  to  mention  the 
Mexican  politeness  and  courtesy,  their  lack  of  hurry, 
their  earnest  desire  to  live  and  let  live,  and  their  de- 
termination to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  peace  of 
today   and   the   world   of  tomorrow. 

SIDNEY  TELLER. 


AND  THUS  WAS  IT  WRITTEN 

(Continued  frum  page  15) 
should  be  released  from  his  dire  punishment.  And  so  it 
was  that  the  Three  Wise  Men,  who  were  great  friends 
to  the  Kum-Puh-Nee  said  unto  Djorge  that  they  were 
duly  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  and  they  returned 
to  him  his  Free-Dum.  All  the  lambs  of  the  flock  did 
then  rejoice,  but  their  joy  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  jubilance  which  followed  the  announcement  made 
by  An-X,  daughter  of  the  House  of  Al-Pern.  She  and 
her  Col-Leegz  said  unto  Djorge  that  they  were  wrong 
in  the  Eyes  of  the  Law  and  therefore  it  was  only  right 
that  they  should  abolish  the  In-Junk-Shun.  Djorge, 
Son  of  Mu-Ler  was  then  in  truth  the  All-High  He-Ro 
of  the  tribe  of  Du-Kane-Lite. 

And  so,  their  leader  released,  the  flock  went  ahead 
with  their  original  purpose,  and  the  people  of  the  Smo- 
Kee  Ci-Tee  were  greatly  fearful  that  Ka-Oss  would  come 
with  the  Darkness  and  Everlasting  Night.  But  neither 
Darkness  nor  the  Everlasting  Night,  nor  Ka-Oss  fell 
upon  the  land  and  as  the  days  passed  a  certain  In- 
Dif-Rense  grew  and  it  was  this  In-Dif-Rense  that  quelled 
the  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  And  the  air  was 
filled  with  voices,  reassuring  voices  that  spoke  of  Nego- 
Shee-Ashun  and  Arbi-Tra-Shun,  and  great  hope  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  tribe  of  Du-Kane-Lite  as  well  as  the 
hearts  of  the  dwellers  of  the  Smo-Kee  Ci-Tee. 

And  thus  was  it  written  in  the  Great  Book  mysterious- 
ly known  as  Pitz-purg    .    .    . 

MEXICO   CITY 

(Coitli?nied  from  page  10) 
thing  more  unreal  and  fantastic,  there  are  boatloads 
of  musicians  dressed  in  native  costume,  and  for  a  few 
pesos  they  link  their  boat  to  yours  and  float  along  with 
you,  playing  any  sort  of  music  you  desire.  There  are  also 
tiny  rafts  in  which  the  various  native  peddlers  pile  their 
wares,  and  carry  on  shop  right  out  on  the  water.  The 
wares  consist  mostly  of  flowers,  fruits,  drinks,  different 
kinds  of  foods,  some  even  freshly  cooked  on  the  boat, 
and  handicrafts.  It  all  makes  for  a  most  colorful,  gay 
end  unusual  scene.  Sundays  are  the  days  when  the 
crowds  are  the  largest  and  most  truly  Mexican,  with 
only   a   small   sprinkling   of   tourists. 

It  will  take  me  forever  to  get  used  to  the  profusion 
of  flowers  down  here,  and  especially  in  Xochimilco.  I 
bought  one  bunch  of  sweet  peas  at  least  the  size  of  a 
large  watermelon  for  ten  cents.  Flowers  are  always  tied 
in  very  tight  bunches  with  strong  grasses.  A  very  long, 
thick  blade  of  grass  is  made  into  a  strong  loop  so  that 
the  whole  bunch  can  be  carried  hanging  on  one's  arm. 
Another  bunch  of  gorgeous  pansies,  all  colors,  the  size 
of  an  enormous  head  of  cauliflower  cost  six  cents.  Hav- 
ing spent  all  of  sixteen  cents,  and  still  feeling  extrava- 
gant, I  got  a  corsage  made  up  of  six  gardenias  and 
two  dozen  pansies  for  two  cents.  It  sounds  too  good  to 
be  true,  but  that's  the  way  it  is. 

Hasta  la  vista 

JULIA    TELLER. 
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DEANS  LIST 

The  following  girls  have  maintain- 
ed a  three  point  average  for  two  con- 
secutive semesters: 

SENIORS 
Marian  Arras 
Lucille  Beale 
Jocelyn  Beeson 
Elva  Braziell 
Jane  Campbell 
Margaret  Cavanaugh 
Kathryn  Ciganovic 
Mary  Conway 
Marjorie   Evans 
Betty  Fleck 
Eleanor  Goldi'arb 
Mary  Graziano 
Else  Greger 
Mary  Alice  Hoag 
Rosemary  Hoge 
Priscilla  Joseph 
Angie  King 
Virginia  LeFurgy 
Barbara  Mason 
Ann  McClellan 
Nancy  McCreery 
Doris  Snyder 
Roberta  Swann 
Janet  Thomas 
Norma  Trozzo 
Nancy  Walters 
Joan  Werner 
Jean  Yeager 
JUNIORS 

Dorothy  Berg 

Marianne  Boggs 

Dorothy  Doolittle 

Phyllis   Dornberger 

Hilda  Fish 

Frances   Foerster 

Amy  Gage 

Mary  Ann  Houck 

Mary  Jean  Kimball 

Nancy  McDonald 

Henrietta  Meyer 

Grace  Migliore 

Ingeborg  Mueller 

Helen   Obermayer 

Margaret  Reckard 

Barbara  Jean  Rogers 

Donice  Vail 

Anne  Watson 

Joy  Wilson 

SOPHOMORES 

Mary  Lou  Beery 

Henrietta  Biasing 

Ruth  Clarkson 

Helen  Echelmeyer 

Mary  Ellen  Lee 

Eleanore  Luthringer 

Jean  McGregor 

Clara  Miklos 

Carolyn  Mountford 

Shirley  Ann  Patterson 

Olga  Petrovich 

Mary  Lou  Shekell 

Martha  Sutton 

Jean  Tsagaris 

Mary  Elizabeth  Wiles 


Want  to  Meet 
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a  Nice  Big  Family  c 

Telephone  workers  make  up  a  big  family  .  .  .  more 
than  575,000  in  the  Bell  System  .  .  .  more  than  27,000 
in  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  workers  are  your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
they're  nice  people  to  meet,  to  know,  and  to  do 
business  with. 

You'll  find  :theni  everywhere.  For  the  Telephone 
Company  is  mainly  a  local  business,  multiplied  by 
the  many  localities  it  serves,  and  operated  by  home- 
town people. 

We're  proud  of  our  telephone  family.  You  can  be, 
too. 


The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania 
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GOINGS  ON  ABOUT  TOWN 


The  Theater 
Playhouse 

Currently   playing   is   "Boy    Meets 
Girl." 
Nixon 

This    week's    offering    is    Gertrude 
Lawrence  and  Dennis  King  in  George 
Bernard     Shaw's     Pygmalion.     Need 
more  be  said? 
Carnegie  Tech 

The  drama  school's  second  produc- 
tion of  the  season  is  also  a  Shaw 
play,  Saint  Joan.  It  opened  Monday 
night.  Ellen  Horvde  and  Nancy 
Wickwire  are  double  cast  as  the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

The   Movies 
Art  Cinema 

Noel     Coward's     Brief     Encounter 
started  Saturday. 
Loew's  Penn 

Two  Years   Before  the  Mast  star- 
ring    Alan     Ladd,     Brian     Donlevy, 
William  Bendix,  and  Barry  Fitzger- 
ald started  last  Thursday. 
Stanley 

Is  showing  Sister  Kenny  starring 
Rosalind  Russel  and  Alexander 
Knox  with  Dean  Jagger. 


A    CONSCIENTIOUS 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OF  INTEREST 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 


THE  Editors  of  the  Arrow: 
Can't  something  be  done  about 
the  present  revised  vacation  sched- 
ule? It's  fine  that  we  have  our  regu- 
lar Thanksgiving  vacation,  and  I'm 
not  complaining  about  the  few  days 
taken  off  our  Christmas  and  Spring 
vacations.  It's  not  even  the  week 
added  during  the  hot  and  "hard-to- 
study  in"  month  of  June  that  both- 
ers us  most.  It's  the  lack  of  any 
vacation  between  semesters.  That 
seems  to  be  the  one  time  of  all 
others  in  the  year,  that  we  need  a 
vacation  the  most.  Perhaps,  the  peo- 
ple who  made  out  the  vacation 
schedule  don't  realize  just  what  sit- 


uation exists  among  us  students  dur- 
ing and  right  after  exams.  We  work 
very  hard  during  several  weeks  pre- 
vious to  exams.  There  are  hour- 
writtens,  term  papers,  notebooks,  re- 
ports, and  a  multitude  of  other 
things  crowding  up  on  us  just  then. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  teach- 
ers work  hard  during  this  period  too. 
However,  the  students  have  an  add- 
ed and  truly  great  emotional  strain 
during  exam  week.  We  are  tense  and 
under  extreme  nervous  stress.  It  is 
really  this,  rather  than  the  lack  of 
sleep  and  added  mental  work  during 
this  time,  that  affects  us  most.  Per- 
haps, the  day  students  can  go  home 


Fulton 

The  technicolor  romance,  I've  Al- 
ways Loved  You,  starring  Philip 
Dorn,  Catherine  McLeod  and  Wil- 
liam Carter. 

Music 
Syria  Mosque 

Another  May  Beegle  Concert  on 
November  30,  this  time  the  Icelandic 
Singers  are  presented.  Also  coming 
to  the  Mosque  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  28  will  be  the  Savoyard 
production  of  The  Gondoliers.  Be- 
sides the  regular  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Concerts  every  Friday  evening 
and  Sunday  afternoons  the  Boston 
Symphony  will  appear  at  the  Mosque 
December  3  and  4. 

Miscellaneous 
Buhl  Planetarium 

This    month's    show    is    Poetry    in 
the   Stars. 
Phipps  Conservatory 

The   flower   show    is    still    on    and 
will  be  till  Thanksgiving. 
Pitt  Stadium 

There's  that  Pitt-Penn  State  game 
this  Saturday,  November  23. 

• 
and  "get  away  from  it  all."  Perhaps, 
it  isn't  that  easy  for  them  either.  It's 
definitely  a  problem  for  those  of  us 
who  live  at  school.  At  the  end  of 
exams,  we're  temporarily  "fed  up" 
with  P.C.W.  We  tend  to  be  "jumpy," 
"cranky,"  and  quarresome  and  to 
get  on  each  others  nerves.  We  are 
tired — physically  and  mentally.  We 
can't  do  our  best  work.  Just  a  few 
days  away  from  P.C.W.  and  away 
from  each  other  means  so  much 
then.  Won't  you  please  reconsider  the 
vacation  schedule?  Are  three  days 
of  clrsses  that  important?  For  the 
health  and  happiness  and  general 
well-being  of  all  P.C.W.  girls  please 
give  us  a  few  days  "off"  between 
semesters.  We  really  need  them!! 
HELEN  OBERMEYER 


Co-Editors.  ..  .Gloria     Loller.      47;      Nannette 

McCreery.    *47 
Faculty  Advisor Dr.  Hazel  Cole  Shupp 

Mr.    Charles   LeClair 
News  Editor    Virginia  Long,  '48 

Martha   Enright.    '48 

Nancy    Jean     Hughes,     '50 

Jane    Harbison,    '50 

Gail   McConnor,    '50 

Bobbie    Meuller.    '48 

Harriet    Kerr.    '49 

Betsy    Ross.    '49 

Wanda    Walsh,    '50 
Feature   Editor    Joy  Wilson,    '48 

Betty    Albach.    '48 

Christine     Altenburger 

Rachel    Anto,    '49 

Claudia  Bullers,   '49 
Ruth    Clarkson.    '49 


Typists 


Mar.iorie    Caldwell.     '48 
M?ry    Conway,    '47 
Betty    Fleck,    '47 
Porothy    MicPhee,    '50 
Nancy    Weil,     '49 

Gigi    Beecher.    '50 
Bobbie    Schmid.    '50 
Nancy  Weil 
Prudence    Martin 
Carolyn    Mountforj 
Betty    Langer 
Evelyn    Moffit 
Marjorie     Beetle,     'hO 
Patricia    Pew 

Jessio    Gilbert.    '48 
Lucille    McKay,    '48 
Barbara    Rogers.    '48 
Mary    Louise    Tite. 


Story    Editor    Audrey    Bigelow,    '48 

Nancy    Murray,    '49 

Ruth    Clarkson,    '49 

Phyllis   Dornberger,    '48 
Business    T'a   agcr    Elva    Braziell,    '47 

Dorothy    MacPhee,    '50 

June    Davie^.     '47 

Betty    Wedd.    '47  7 

Carolyn    Wi^e,    '47 

June   Harbison,    '50 

Marjorie    Beetle,    '50 

Phyllis    Good.     '50 

Joan    Morledge,     '49 

Betty    Schweider 
Circulation   Manager    Jackie   Neal,   '47 

Gini   Barkley,    '48 

Barbara  Jean  Rogers,   '48 

Grace    Migliore,    '48 

Marilyn    Marks,    '49 
Marjorie    Beetle,    '50  
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THE  TALK  OF  THE  CMPUS 


Notes  And  Comment 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  END  OF 
AN  ERA  (MAYBE)  NOTE: 
Dr.  Wallace,  while  discussing  the 
price  of  a  chemistry  field  trip,  quip- 
ped "I  hate  to  see  you  part  with  a 
dollar,  especially  since  it's  worth 
more  now  that  the  Republicans  are 
in  office." 

HOUSING  -  JITTERS  NOTE: 
Overhead  in  front  of  PCW's 
new  dorm,  now  in  construction,  "It's 
an  awfully  small  building;  I  wonder 
if  there  are  any  apartments  left." 

NORMALCY  NOTE:  This  year, 
oddly  enough,  brings  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  last  year's  dating 
situation.  The  Seniors  are  dating  the 
newly-returned  college  Freshmen, 
while  PCW's  Class  of  '50  is  waving 
a  tearful  farewell  to  their  own  serv- 
ice-bound 18-  and   19-year-olds. 

OTE  ON  FRATERNIZATION 
POLICY:  The  old  ties  that  bind 
are  being  strengthened  between 
W&J  and  PCW  this  year.  The  man  of 
good  will,  in  this  case,  was  Javk  Van 
Kirk,  W&Jite  brother  of  Betsy  who 
rallied  eight  men  from  his  Alma 
Mater  to  come  up  to  date  PCW  girls 
for  the  Tech-W&J  game.  As  Betsy 
Van  Kirk,  Barbara  Hoge,  Marge 
Alexander,    Sue   Ferris,   Ruth   Brod- 

tnax,  Irma  Cathcart,  Barbara  Black, 
and  Elaine  Pairs  will  testify,  the 
W&J  boys  scored  as  well  in  the 
stands  as  they  did  on  the  field. 
CALIFORNIA  -  IS  -  A  -  STATE  - 
V«*  OF-MIND-NO-LONGERNOTE: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Neil  have  arrived  a 
la  trailer  in  Long  Beach  where  they 
are  reported  by  Harry  the  night- 
watchman  to  be  "just  resting."  Mr. 
O'Neil  sent  word  to  Joe  and  Cmitty 
the  gardners,  who  have  been  dili- 
gently raking  the  grounds  all  week, 
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that  the  leaves  in  California  are  still 
on  the  trees  and  will  remain  there. 
John  L.  Lewis  is  just  a  name  to  him 
now. 

John  L.  is  no  longer  a  potent 
threat  to  PCW  either.  The  new  gas 
furnace  has  been  installed  in  the 
heating  plant. 

Success 

CONGRATULATIONS  t'o  the 
Class  of  '47,  who  came  through 
with  colors  flying  and  won  the  tradi- 
tional Song  Contest.  An  engaging 
melody,  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  hours 
of  hard  work  practicing  their  presen- 
tation of  "Charm  Girl  of  PCW"  net- 
ted the  class  a  large  box  of  candy 
and  also  one  for  the  class  advisor, 
Dr.  Wallace.  Victory  for  the  seniors 
means  more  than  the  material  re- 
ward, however:  the  effect  on  class 
morale  is  inspiring. 

Honorable  mention  went  to  the 
freshman  class  for  their  song,  "We'll 
Remember  You."  Competition  was 
stiff  and  the  girls  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  beginning  their  careers  at 
PCW  so  successfully. 

Songs  in  the  contest  were  judged 
by  Dr.  Organ  Chairman.  Miss  Dan- 
forth.  Miss  Dysart,  Miss  Welker,  and 
Dr.  Doxsee  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing system:  four  points  for  words 
and  music;  four  points  for  adapt- 
ability to  college  singing;  and  two 
points  for  presentation. 

WHAT  is  our  real  attitude  to- 
ward America's  largest  racial 
minority,  the  negro  people?  Do  our 
actions  prove  our  sincere  belief  in 
the  equality  of  man,  or  are  they  in- 
dicative of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
democratic  principles  for  which  we 
have  allegedly  fought  two  wars 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years? 
In  the  past,  colleges  have  been  the 
centers  of  democratic  thinking.  Hit- 


ler's suppression  of  the  educational 
systems  in  Germany  and  the  coun- 
tries he  occupied  show  that  he  did 
not  underestimate  the  opposition  to 
totalitarianism  which  would  be  found 
in  the  universities.  Hitler  built  his 
regime  on  hatred  of  minority  groups; 
he  intentionally  set  neighbor  against 
neighbor  to  divide  the  strength  of 
any  who  might  oppose  him.  In  our 
own  country  we  see  evidences  of 
discrimination  and  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  people  unlike  ourselves, 
in  every  phase  of  living.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  we  could  lose  our 
democracy  if  we  don't  take  positive 
action  to  give  all  Americans  a  kin- 
ship with  other  Americans  regardless 
of  their  color  or  creed. 

Obviously  most  of  our  established 
institutions  are  shirking  their  re- 
sponsibility in  bringing  about  better 
inter-racial  understanding.  The  duty 
then  falls  to  the  colleges  having  the 
historical  record  of  standing  for  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  a  pride  in  being 
alert  and  advanced  in  their  thinking. 

PCW  has  recently  defined  its  aims 
as  the  preparation  of  its  students  for 
the  main  functions  of  life  which  are 
vocational,  personal,  and  civic  in 
nature.  The  curriculum  has  been  re- 
vised to  better  perform  these  func- 
tions. However,  preparation  for  the 
assumption  of  civic  responsibility  re- 
quires an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems underlying  our  society,  as  well 
as  an  appreciation  for  the  people  in- 
volved in   these  problems. 

One  of  our  largest  problems  in  the 
United  States  being  the  race  question 
we  must  understand  the  negro  peo- 
ple as  well  as  white  to  have  a  clear 
and  humane  viewpoint.  Our  cur- 
riculum provides  for  an  objective 
analysis  of  problems,  but  it  does 
not  provide  us  with  the  personal  in- 
terest  in   solving   those   problems 

Is    PCW    willing    to    help    assume- 
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leadership  in  granting  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  negro  girls 
along  with  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wel- 
lesley?  There  is  no  technicality  in 
our  constitution  preventing  the  entry 
of  negro  students.  Yet  there;  is  a 
feeling  that  negro  students  would 
neither  be  welcome*  nor  happy  at 
PCW.  Are  we  so  'insecure  in  our 
relative  position  to  other  women's 
colleges  that  we  are  afraid  to  take 
a  stand  on  an  issue  as  vital  as  this 
to  our  national  welfare?  Let  us  take 
well  denned  steps  to  see  that  PCW 
opens  its  doors  wide  to  any  negro 
student  who  can  meet  the  same  qual- 
ifications expected  of  a  white  girl;  let 
us  prove  that  we  can  live  by  the 
democratic  principles  we  so  gliby 
profess. 


Organization 


THAT  old  controversy  is  here 
again  —  clubs  or  not.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  the  Activities  Council 
rehashed  the  subject  and  emerged 
-with  an  ultimatum:  Informal  inter- 
est groups  may  be  formed  on  cam- 
pus to  take  the  place  of  organized 
clubs  or  sororities. 

The  groups  will  function  under  a 
common  constitution  which  provides 
"that:  (1)  Interest  groups  must  be 
"wanted  by  the  students  and  not  in- 
stigated by  the  faculty.  Students 
must  not  feel  obliged  to  belong  to 
the  groups.  (21  Each  group  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Activities  Council 
and  must  submit  an  informal  report 
every  month,  (3)  The  interest  groups 
"will  have  no  constitution,  closed 
membership,  or  dues. 

Epigram  of  the  Month: 

DR.  Organ:  "For  complete  happi- 
ness   we    need    total    insanity." 

\J17  E  PCWomen  are  going  to  have 
*  *^  an  opportunity  to  break  big- 
time  news  next  month  when  Dr. 
"William  G.  Avirett,  educational  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Ferald-Trib- 
"une,  visits  the  campus  Thursday  to 
Saturday,  December  5,  6,  and  7. 

Everybody  is  going  all  out  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  Dr.  Avirett, 
because  he  has  agreed  to  visit  PCW 
after  refusing  to  visit  the  Pittsburgh 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Associa- 
tion for  years.  Miss  Goebel  twisted 
riis  arm  and  got  him  here. 

On  Thursday,  December  5,  Dr. 
Avirett  will  address  the  journalism 
class.  In  the  evening  the  Faculty 
Club  will  entertain  with  a  buffet 
■supper  in  Mellon  Hall.  Friday,  Dr. 
Avirett   will    speak   in    chapel.    That 


evening,  he  and  Dr.  Anderson  will 
be  on  the  program  at  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  dinner  meeting  which  will  be 
held  in  Fickes  Hall. 

We  can  expect  a  shrewd  critic  in 
Dr.  Avirett,  for  he  has  been  in  news- 
paper work  for  many  years,  and  is 
now  editor  of  the  educational  page 
if  the  Herald-Tribune.  Before  going 
into  newspaper  work,  Dr.  Avirett 
was  head  of  the  history  department 
at  Deerfield  Academy  for^seventeen 
years. 

Pinning  and  Pining 

FIFTEEN  PCW  journalism  stu- 
dents pinned  their  hopes  to  a 
foreign  correspondent,  by-line  last 
week  after  an  informal  discussion 
with  the  Mutual  radio  commentator 
Arthur  Gaeth,  who  was  beguiled  into 
talking  with  them  after  his  lecture  in 
chapel. 

The  tall,  brown-suited  reporter  of 
the  recent  Nuremberg  executions 
told  his  admiring  audience,  "One  out 
of  fifteen  correspondents  today  is 
a  woman.  If  you  can  report  effec- 
tively what  you  see,  in  the  light  of 
what  you  know,  there  is  a  place  for 
you."  Many  of  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents in  the  field  today  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  background 
of  events  to  observe  or  to  report  ac- 
curately,  he   said. 

Mr.  Gaeth  enthusiastically  stressed 
the  importance  of  accuracy,  clarity, 
and  simplicity  in  journalistic  writ- 
ing. He  recommended  to  his  wide- 
eyed  listeners  a  liberal  education, 
emphasizing  political  science,  eco- 
nomics, history,  and  languages. 


Supervised  Recreation 

QUIP  of  Campus  kid,  age  seven: 
It  seems  that  Jan  Kenway  has 
a  distinct  passion  for  lit  matches.  In 
order  not  to  inhibit  her  natural  ten- 
dencies, her  mother  told  her  that  she 
could  strike  matches  at  her  leisure 
if  she  only  asked  permission  from 
an  older  person.  The  net  result  is 
that  whenever  Jan  gets  the  "match" 
urge,  she  solemnly  asks  of  a  grown- 
up. "Will  you  supervise  me  while  I 
light   a   match?" 


\T17  E  Americans   are  an  optimis- 

"  "  tic,  self-confident,  conceited 
lot  and  are  happy  that  way,  worry- 
ing more  about  our  own  selfish  in- 
terests than  the  abstract  policies  of 
government  and  peace  or  more  about 
when  the  strike  is  going  to  end  than 
whether  labor  should  and  will  con- 
cede to  management,  or  vice  versa. 
Our  egotistical  satisfaction  is  the 
envy  of  our  neighbor  nations,  but 
one  of  these  days  very  soon  someone 
is  going  to  be  disillusioned  about  the 
United  States  and  we  are  going  to 
sit  back  in  our  chapel  seats  and  won- 
der what  those  foreigners  are  yelling 
about. 

While  we  are  congratulating  our- 
selves on  our  superiority,  the  for- 
eign war-torn  countries  are  asking 
the  United  States  for  Christian  edu- 
cational leadership  and  moral  guid- 
ance at  a  time  when  their  own  cul- 
tures are  knocking  the  bottom  of  an 
all-time  low  of  religious,  educational, 
and  ethical  standards. 

Dr.  Lucy  C.  Wang,  president  of 
Hwa  Nan  College,  Foochow,  China, 
and  Dr.  Tamaki  Uemura,  the  first 
civilian  to  leave  Japan  since  Mac- 
Arthur's  occupation,  stated  the  needs 
of  their  nations  to  a  PCW  student 
and  faculty  audience  October  31  and 
November  1.  They  lauded  the  work 
of  the  Christian  missions  in  China 
and  Japan  and  said  that,  their  coun- 
tries needed  a  great  influx  of  Chris- 
tian teachers  immediately.  The  first 
speaker  said  that  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  Chinese  students 
dropped  tremendously  during  the 
war  years  and  China  needs  influen- 
ti.rl  teachers  to  put  her  back  on  her 
feet.  Dr.  Uemura  said  that  the  Jap- 
anese peoole  are  disillusioned  and 
need  helo  in  forming  a  new  philoso- 
phv  to  enable  them  to  become  ac- 
cepted members  of  a  world  society. 

Now  don't  grab  for  your  Bibles  or 
make  reservations  on  the  next  boat 
to  the  Orient,  Americans.  Our  pro- 
fessed Christianity  can  save  the  uni- 
verse riCTht  now,  but  you  need  not 
hurry.  We  can  spare  ourselves  that 
trouble  if  we  wait  fifteen  years.  By 
that  time  there  won't  be  a  universe 
to  save. 

However  all  of  us  eager  beavers 
who  are  anxious  to  get  started  on 
this  glorious  project  of  resuscitating 
the  world  might  pull  out  our  silver 
spades  and  start  digging.  First,  let 
the  interested  agencies,  like  the 
Red  Cross,  YMCA  and  YWCA, 
American  Friends  Society,  and  our 
church  missions,  out  from  under  our 
national  and  personal  budgets,  drag 
our  Christians  out  of  their  denomi- 
national   catfights,    and    then    scrape 
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the  rest  of  our  leaders  off  the  bar- 
room floors. 

Leave  the  optimism  to  the  angels. 
Let's  face  facts. 

Elections 

THE  Freshmen  elected  their  tem- 
porary officers:  Lee  Green, 
chairman,  and  Barbara  Berkman,  AA 
representative. 

Phyllis  Dornberger  has  cracked  a 
book!  Three  of  her  poems  have  been 
printed  in  a  volume  of  verse  en- 
titled "TALENT:  Songwriters  and 
Poets  of  Tomorrow"  edited  by  Ruth 
Lawrence  and  published  by  The 
Haven  Press.  Phyllis'  poem  "Black- 
ness"  is  printed  in  this  issue. 

At  the  Kenesatake  Regional  As- 
sembly of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  last  June,  Betty  Fleck  was 
elected  chairman  of  Area  VII,  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Region.  Includ- 
ed in  her  territory  are  Pitt,  Tech, 
PCW,  Indiana,  Waynesburg,  Cali- 
fornia State  Teachers'  College,  Gen- 
eva, Bethany,  and  West  Liberty.  Her 
duties  are  to  plan  conferences,  to 
try  to  bring  colleges  into  closer  con- 
nection with  the  movement,  to  aid 
inter-collegiate  activities,  and  to  stir 
up  enthusiasm  for  conferences.  The 
National  Assembly  will  meet  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  this  December,  and 
2000  student  delegates  from  local 
YMCA  and  YWCA  organizations  will 
attend. 

Officers  have  been  elected  for  the 
newly  formed  International  Rela- 
tions Club.  The  officers  will  be  Gloria 
Loller,  president;  Claudia  Bullers, 
secretary;  and  Marjorie  Mohn,  treas- 
urer. IRC  will  meet  twice  a  month; 
the  next  meeting  is  being  held  in  the 
Conover  room  this  afternoon  at  1:15. 
Dr.  Roy  of  India  will  give  a  talk  on 
Current  Problems  in  India.  Any  per- 
sons who  are  interested  are  invited 
to  attend. 

Ginger  Long  is  to  be  representa- 
tive for  PCW  on  the  Post  Gazette's 
new  brain  child,  a  column  for  col- 
lege students.  Seems  that  there  are 
people  interested  in  how,  how  much, 
and  about  what  college  people  think 
.    .    .  also  in  what  they  are  doing. 

Party  Line 

A  A'S  recent  Open  Party  was  not 
*  « only  a  source  of  pleasure  for 
PCWites  but  a  pecuniary  success  for 
the  Athletic  Association.  We  wonder 
if  the  startling  publicity  requesting 
each  couple  to  come  equipped  with 
a  blanket  and  flashight  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  large  attendance. 


|T      IS     UP     T°       v'o 

WE  recently  paid  a  neighborly 
call  on  Annie  Garino,  the 
French  student,  to  find  out  how  she 
liked  us.  Annie  can't  say  any  but 
nice  things  about  PCW. 

Nice,  France,  was  never  like  this 
to  Annie,  who,  when  probed  as  to 
how  she  liked  America,  said,  "Ev- 
erything's better  here."  Admitting 
that  she  had  had  a  few  qualms  about 
how  complete  strangers  would  ac- 
cept her,  Annie  said  she  needn't 
have  worried  because  "everyone  is 
so  friendly." 

Annie  is  studying  here  for  one  year 
under  a  scholarship  granted  to  her  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion. These  Scholarships  are  given 
through  the  National  Office  of  Uni- 
versities in  Paris.  This  office  is  the 
headquarters  for  all  education  in 
France,  as  all  schools  are  under  the 
government   there. 

Annie  -was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  food  we  are  able 
to  buy  and  the  cheapness  of  it.  In 
France,  most  food  is  still  rationed 
and  one  person  is  allowed  but  one 
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pound  of  sugar  per  month,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Clothing  is  also  very  expensive  and 
difficult  to  get  in  France.  Our  styles 
are  copies  of  French  styles,  but  An- 
nie prefers  our  college  clothes.  She 
was  especially  enthusiastic  about  our 
saddle  shoes.  But  the  soles  aren't 
as  thick  as  she  would  like,  for  French 
shoes  have  very  thick  platform  soles. 

Annie  is  petite  despite  the  piled- 
high  coif  and  thick-platformed  shoes 
on  dress-up  occasions,  and  she  tilts 
her  head  while  she  tries  to  figure  out 
some  of  our  crucifications  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Annie  is  studying  English  comp, 
English  lit,  American  history,  soci- 
ology, and  Spanish.  She  is  able  to 
read  and  write  Italian.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  major  in  English  so  that 
when  she  returns  to  France  she  can 
take  an  examination  for  her  degree 
which  may  be  obtained  in  only  one 
subject.  Incidentally,  she's  interested 
in  tutoring  some  French  students 
who  may  be  in  need  of  a  little  extra 
attention  in  conversation. 


Re-Tort 

AUDREY  Bigelow's  article  on  the 
Pittsburgh  strike  had  the  whole 
town  talking!  One  of  the  best  com- 
ments she  received  was  from  city 
solicitor  Anne  X.  Alpern  who  wrote: 
Dear  Miss  Big-Low: 

An-X,  daughter  of  the  House  of 
Al-Pern,  did  ,with  much  laf-ter,  read 
the  sad  tale  of  the  lit-bul-b  and  the 
missing  cur-ent  as  recounted  by  so- 
big  Aud-rey  of  the  House  of  Big- 
Low. 

Someone  was  good  enough  to  send 
me  your  article  and  I  found  it  most 
amusing.  I  went  to  PCW  myself  for 
a  year,  so  you  see  we  speak  the  same 
language! 

Sincerely, 

Anne  X.  Alpern. 

Keeping  On  Our  Toes 

PCW  should  take  part  in  the  or- 
ganization started  and  develop- 
ed by  delegates  of  other  colleges, 
who  are  trying  to  promote  world 
peace.  Why  not  send  a  delegate  to 
listen  in  on  UN?  It  would  be  good 
publicity  for  the  school,  and  we 
might  learn  something. 

We  like  the  way  PCW  is  treating 
its  newest  minority  group.  The  day 
students  appreciate  dining  in  Wood- 
land Hall  where  both  the  food  and 
the  atmosphere  are  much  improved. 
There  are  still  some  kinks  to  be 
ironed  out,  but  day  and  dorm  stu- 
dent relationships  should  benefit. 

Another  good  suggestion  along 
that  line  was  made  by  Miss  Marks, 
•when  she  suggested  a  day  student 
representative  to  SGA.  We  feel  that 
the  day  students  do  have  a  right  to 
special  representation  in  this  organ- 
ization. 


Of  All  Things 


Kilroy  Was 


THE  only  known  person  who  could 
answer  the  query:  "How  does 
Kilroy  taste  with  cranberry  sauce?" 
is  Carol  Benel  who  got  the  bird  at 
the  AA  party.  Kilroy  is  now  a  di- 
gested turkey. 

Cure 

DORIS  Peterson  really  had  Dr. 
Norman  worried.  During  each 
history  class  the  tears  would  trickle 
from  Doris's  eyes  and  finally  Dr. 
Norman,  deciding  that  he  had  caused 
Doris  enough  grief,  excused  her  from 
the  first  hour  written.  Last  week, 
however,  the  tears  had  stopped.  Dr. 
Norman,  inquiring  into  the  situation, 
was  relieved  and  abashed  to  discov- 
er that  he  hadn't  been  the  cause  of 
Doris's  troubles  —  only  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  tear  glands. 


ALONG  with  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  knitting  needles  and  yarn 
have  arrived  on  Woodland  Road. 
They  don't  belong  to  budding 
Madame  De  Farges  but  to  the  in- 
genious PCWites  who  are  getting  the 
jump  on  Santa.  Sweaters  and  sox 
for  him,  mittens  for  little  sister,  a 
scarf  for  dad — everybody's  doing  it. 
More  power  to  all  of  them  especially 
the  beginner  who  is  going  to  finish 
the  argyle  sweater  for  her  favorite 
full-back  by  Christmas! 

Hockey 

INTERCLASS  hockey  got  off  to  a 
vicious  start  with  the  Freshmen 
tying  the  Sophomores  4-4.  But  the 
Sophomores  snapped  back  to  beat 
the  Seniors  32  and  the  Juniors  6-1 
thus  copping  the  cup. 

The  school  team  will  play  Lake 
Erie  College  for  Women  at  Lake 
Erie,  November  23. 

Words  Of  One  Syllable 

JANET  Couch  trekked  to  Thiel 
College  last  week-end  in  order 
to  make  a  study  of  campus  life  there 
— football  games,  bon  fire  warmings, 
and  house  parties.  Her  objective  re- 
port is  herewithal:  "Jackson  is  a  neat 
man."  "Jackson  says  the  sweetest 
things."  "Jackson  doesn't  even  get 
mad  when  I  spell  his  proud  institu- 
tion, T-e-e-1."  ED.  note:  Jackson  is 
her  guy. 

Good  Times  A-Comin' 

WITH  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lege house  party  season  many 
PCW  women  have  deserted  Pitt, 
Tech  and  other  local  favorites  for 
bigger  and  better  game.  Cornell's 
leading  the  pick  with  Annapolis, 
Princeton,  Penn  State,  and  Lehigh 
all  vying  for  first  place. 


SONG  CONTEST 
WINNERS 

PCW  Charm  Girl 

The  PCW  girl  whom  we  choose  to  be 

our  queen 
Will  know  the  joy  in  friendship 
And  win  every  heart's   esteem. 
Forever  she  will  reign, 
Girl  of  skill,  beauty,  and  fame; 
Forever   we'll   remember   her, 
The  charm  girl  of  PCW. 

PCW  Progress 

As  PCW  progresses 

Changes  made  will  be  drastic; 

No  Berry  Castle 

But  a  palace  of  plastic. 

Fifty-five  steps  we'll  climb  by  esca- 
lator 

And  ride  to  classes  in  an  elevator. 

Students  from  Mars  will  have  fieir 
own  jet-propelled   planes, 

Radar  their  friends  when  there's  a 
faculty  ball  game, 

Take  little  sisters  out  to  lunch  in 
Shanghai; 

Poli's  and  Joyce's  we  have  given  the 
go -bye. 

And  where  can  we  look  for  biology? 
Why  they'll  have  labs  on  the  moon 

for  seclusion; 
As  for  that  course  in  psychology 
They'll   reach    a    definite    conclusion. 
The  college  we  love  will  be  a  major 

sensation 
When  we  get  our  homework  by  pre- 

fabrication. 

We'll  Remember  You 

We'll  remember  dear  old  PCW 

And  all  the  things,  both  great  and 
small, 

That  go  with  you. 

With  Mellon,  Fickes,  Woodland,  and 
old  Berry  too 

We'll    remember    you. 

The  hockey  field,  the  smoker,  and 
the  lazy  lounge. 

The  faculty,  the  textbooks  and  re- 
port-time  frowns. 

Untidy  blue-jeans  and  our  dainty 
June  Prom  gowns. 

We'll    remember    you. 

We  can't  see 

The  classes  that  are  next  to  be. 

But  we  know 

They'll  love  you 

And  they'll  hate  to  go. 

For  we're  the  girls 
Whose  greatest  joy  is  loving  you. 
Who  glorify  your  word 
And  all  the  good  you  do. 
We'll  honor  you  forever,  PCW 
We'll    remember    you. 


MELINDA  THIMBLEDY,  WHO 
COLLECTS  CLOUDS 


MANY  people  collect  things — all 
sorts  of  rare  and  unusual 
things,  but  Melinda  Thimbledy  col- 
lected something  more  rare  and  un- 
usual than  usual,  Melinda  collected 
clouds. 

When  she  was  ten  years  old,  Melin- 
da decided  that  she  would  start  a 
collection — an  unusual  collection  all 
her  own.  But  what  should  she  col- 
lect? She  thought  and  thought.  She 
thought  of  all  the  things  people  col- 
lect: buttons  and  shoestrings,  books, 
dolls,  and  autographs,  clocks  and 
painted  pigs,  pitchers  and  platters, 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  But  Melinda 
didn't  want  to  collect  any  of  these 
things.  'They  were  so  ordinary;  she 
wanted    something    different. 

Then  one  day  when  she  was  out 
playing,  she  saw  a  little  cloud  just 
above  her  house.  It  was  a  fluffy,  white 
cloud  which  looked  just  like  a  lit- 
tle lamb.  Melinda  fell  in  love  with 
the  lamb-cloud  and  promptly 
named  him  Angus.  She  called  Angus 
and  he  followed  her,  and  they  played 
together  all  afternoon. 

That  night,  after  Melinda  had  been 
asleep  for  some  time,  she  woke  up 
suddenly  and  said  to  herself,  "I  know 
what — I  know  just  what — I'll  collect 
clouds  because  nobody  else  would 
ever  think  of  that!" 

And  Melinda  did  collect  clouds — 
big  clouds  and  little  clouds,  sea 
clouds  and  land  clouds,  fat  and  skin- 
ny clouds,  and  dense  and  thin; 
cumulus  and  nimbus,  black  and  white 
and  grey  clouds,  and  clouds  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes. 

There  was  one  particular  black 
cloud  which  was  very  special.  It  had 
a  silver  lining.  Whenever  Melinda 
felt  awfully  blue  she  would  crawl 
into  this  cloud,  and  when  she  came 
out  she  would  be  completely  happy 
and  contented  —  literally  up  in  the 
clouds. 

She  had  all  kinds  of  animals  and 
flowers,  and  she  met  many  story- 
book people  ■ —  with  very  unusual 
characters.  There  was  a  crooked  old 
man  who  told  her  wonderful  tales. 
He  wore  spectacles  and  a  raggedy, 
faded  blue  suit  and  sometimes  his 
face  would  have  a  rosy  glow  which 
would  brighten  up  the  other  clouds. 
He  knew  just  about  everything. 

Melinda  had  an  old  rocking-chair 
cloud  in  which  she  loved  to  sit  with 
Angus  in  her  lap  and  the  other 
clouds  gathered  about  her. 


Then  there  was  the  little  black 
storm  cloud — and  was  he  a  devil!  He 
loved  to  go  around  poking  the  other 
clouds,  making  them  cry  so  that 
their  tears  fell  like  raindrops  on 
Melinda's  little  garden.  Melinda  lov- 
ed him  though,  despite  his  diabol- 
ical doings. 

And  there  was  Flying  Cloud — an 
old  Viking  ship  which  Melinda  found 
down  by  the  sea  in  a  clammy  cold 
cave.  She  would  ride  all  around  in 
him  ih  her  search  for  more  and  bet- 
ter clouds  for  her  collection. 

Melinda  made  a  huge  net  out  of 
spider  webs  to  catch  her  clouds  in. 
At  first  she  was  terrified  by  spiders, 
but  nothing  could  stop  her  in  her 
zeal  to  add  more  clouds  to  her  col- 
lection. So  she  overcame  her  fear  and 
went  out,  early  in  the  morning, 
gathering  the  webs  while  the  dew 
was  still  on  them.  She  sewed  them 
together  into  a  large  net  which  she 
fastened  to  a  long  stick  she  had 
found  in  the  lane.  She  would  sweep 
this  net  through  the  air  and  sort  out 
the  clouds  she  caught  as  a  fisher- 
man sorts  out  his  fish. 

Melinda's  clouds  soon  filled  up  the 
backyard,  so  she  had  to  find  some 
place  to  keep  them.  All  rare  col- 
lections are  kept  in  special  places, 
and  Melinda,  being  like  other  col- 
lectors, wanted  some  very  special 
place.  So  she  bought  a  little  moun- 
tain and  moved  all  her  clouds  to  the 
mountain.  Some  she  blew,  and 
some  she  hauled  in  a  small  orange 
cart,  and  the  others  she  compressed 
and  packed  in  her  suitcase. 

She  went  downtown  one  day  and 
bought  one  -hundred  yards  of  beau- 
tiful royal  blue  velvet  ribbon  and 
sixty  spools  of  gold  thread.  When 
she  got  home,  she  cut  the  ribbon  in- 
to three-inch  lengths  and  in  the  gold 
thread  embroidered  each  with  the 
name  of  the  cloud  the  kind,  and 
the   date  fourd,   and   other   such    in- 
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formation  which  collectors  like  to 
have.  These  she  sewed  on  the  in- 
side of  each  cloud  so  she  could  al- 
ways keep  track  of  them. 

One  day  when  she  was  reading  in 
her  geography  book,  Melinda  read 
about  Mount  Weatherhorn — an  old 
Alp  over  in  Switzerland — which  has 
a  cloud  shaped  like  a  doughnut 
around  its  peak.  The  people  whc 
live  below  this  mountain  can  al- 
ways tell  what  the  weather  will  be 
like  from  this  cloud.  If  it's  warm 
and  fair,  they  can  hardly  see  the 
cloud,  but  if  it  is  rainy  and  cold, 
the  cloud  will  be  so  dense  and  thick 
that  they  can  hardly  see  the  moun- 
tain. Well,  Melinda  had  to  have 
that  cloud,  so  she  took  a  trip  to 
Switzerland  and  climbed  the  Weath- 
erhorn. When  she  got  to  the  top, 
she  found  a  big  sign  which  said: 

THIS  CLOUD  FOR  SALE— 
$1,000,007,500 

Now,  Melinda  wanted  the  cloud, 
but  not  that  much.  Long  ago  she 
had  set  a  ceiling  price — $10  was  the 
maximum  for  any  cloud.  So  she 
knocked  on  the  door  of  the  dealer's 
hut  nearby  and  told  him  her  plight. 
He  was  impressed  with  her  odd  col- 
lection and  cut  off  a  small  chunk  of 
the  cloud  as  a  special  favor.  Me- 
linda was  very  pleased  and  hurried 
home   with   her   latest   acquisition. 

Just  as  she  was  stepping  off  the 
train,  Melinda  saw  a  wee  tiny  cloud 
— a  miniature  cloud.  "Just  the  thing," 
she  thought.  "They  make  a  collection 
oh  so  rare.  Collectors  love  minia- 
tures." And  she  reached  to  take  it 
down.  Then  she  heard  a  voice 
scream,  "No  you  don't.  I  saw  it  first, 
and  it's  mine.  It's  for  my  collection." 
Another  cloud  collector!  And  Me- 
linda had  thought  she  was  the  only 
one.  She  was  very  amazed  (and  so 
was  the  other  woman  to  say  the 
least).  Well,  they  argued  and  argued, 
and  when  Melinda  looked  up  again 
the  little  cloud  was  gone.  It  had 
drifted  calmly  away  while  they  were 
arguing. 

Melinda  continued  to  add  to  her 
'-"llecticn  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year.  She  even  had  a  poet  cloud 
who  wrote  poems  for  her  and  recit- 
ed   them    in    a    beautiful,    soft,    low 


Clouds  on  high 

Fill  the  sky; 
Clouds  everywhere 

Fill   the   air. 

Melinda's   clouds 

Laugh  and  sigh; 
They  keep  the  mountain 
Far   from    bare. 
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She  found  a  lovely  old  cloud  over 
in  the  Mediterranean  near  Greece. 
It  looked  like  an  Aeolian  harp  and 
played  lovely  songs  when  the  wind 
was  strong. 

And  Melinda  added  more  clouds 
and  more  until  she  had  999.  She  was 
trying  to  decide  what  kind  of  cloud 
to  get  for  her  thousandth.  It  had  to 
be  a  pretty  special  one — to  celebrate. 
She  was  thinking  very  hard,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  a  huge  gust  of  wind 
— a  tempest,  a  hurricane,  and  a  cy- 
clone all  rolled  into  one  —  came 
rushing  along  and  swept  all  the 
clouds  away,  the  black  and  white, 
the  cumulus  and  nimbus,  big  and 
little,  every  one. 

Melinda  was  heartbroken.  She  lay 
down  on  the  top  of  her  little  moun- 
tain and  sobbed  and  cried  and  wail- 
ed for  days  and  days  and  weeks  and 
weeks.  What  would  she  do?  Fo^ 
fifty  years  she  had  collected  clouds 
and  nothing  else.  Now  every  single 
one  was  gone.  Melinda  had  nothing  to 
live  for.  She  cried  until  she  could  cry 
no  more.  She  sat  up  and  stared — 
stared  at  the  sky.  It  was  filled  with 
clouds — hundreds  of  beautiful  clouds. 
As  Melinda  gazed  at  all  these  clouds 
a  strange  and  wonderful  content- 
ment enfolded  her.  All  these  years 
she  had  been  seeking  clouds  that  she 
could  possess  and  keep  for  her  own 
on  the  mountain;  she  had  traveled 
thousands  of  miles;  she  had  been 
rude  to  the  other  cloud  collector;  she 
had  spent  hours  labeling  all  her 
clouds,  and  now  here  they  were, 
floating  high  and  free  way  above 
the  earth  where  everyone  could  see 
them.  And  strangely  they  were  much 
more  beautiful  now  than  they  had 
been  when  she  kept  them  all  close- 
ly gathered  around  her  little  moun- 
tain where  only  she  could  see  them. 
Far  away  Melinda  heard  the 
Aeolian  harp  playing  soft  airy  music 
and  the  crooked  old  man  was  whis- 
pering, "Thou  art  right  at  last,  Me- 
linda. Thou  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  clouds." 

NANCY  MURRAY 


C"*  O.  P.  wins  House,  Senate,  and 
T  •  State  in  landslide  .  .  .  Mar- 
tin, Duff  sweep  City,  County  .  .  . 
Martin  sank  Guffey  with  an  over- 
whelming victory  of  600,000  votes 
.  .  .  while  Duff  became  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  with  a  rousing  ma- 
jority well  in  access  of  a  half-mil- 
lion. The  G.  O.  P.  knocked  off  nine 
Democratic  Congressman  increasing 
their  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  in  Washington  to  28  of 
the  33  members. 

PARTY'S  GETTING  ROUGH! 
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ANTIQUE    SALE 

Strawberry    tea    set?    Raggedy-Ann? 
Storybook    cover    .    .    .    red-plumed 

fan? 
Wilted   straw   bonnet   with   a   ribbon 

green? 
Valentine  with  a  country  scene   .  .   . 
(Who     from?       Dear     me,     I     don't 

know  .  .  . 
But   the  pencil   scrawling   looks   like 

Joe  ...   ) 

Crocheted  sampler?  bracelet  of 
charms? 

Sad-eyed  teddy  bear  without  any 
arms? 

Stack  of  yellow  letters  .  .  .  heart- 
shaped  sachet? 

Theater  program  .  .  .  "Blossom  in 
May"  .  .  . 

(Now,  that  was  the  show,  and  the 
heroine's   dress! 

My  companion  that  night?  I  think 
it  was  Jess  .  .  .  ) 

Chinese   purse   or    a    bolt   of   French 

lawn? 
I  knew  a  sailor  by  the  name  of  John 

Two  army  patches,  a  tarnished 
sword  .  .  . 

Some  censored  letters?  (What?  My 
Lord, 

Madame,    I    really   don't   recall    .    .    . 

It  may  have  been  Harold  .  .  .  per- 
haps it  was  Paul.) 

Well,   I'm   sorry,  but  that's   the   last. 
Unless    ...    I    don't    suppose    you'd 

want  a  mast 
From  a  Spanish  clipper?   ...  in  the 

corner  there. 
The   initials?     Dearie,  I   really  don't 

care. 
Not  interested?    Well,  drop  in  again. 
My  husband  will  show  you  out.  His 

name  is  Ben  .  .  . 

RUTH  CLARKSON 
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NEVER  FALL  OUT  OF  A  WINDOW-OR  YOU 
MAY  BE  LONELY,  TOO 


Awhisp  of  ethereal  vapor  wafted 
down  the  stairs  from  the  old 
tower  and  hesitated  lightly  on  the 
last  step.  There  was  not  a  sound, 
no  light,  except  for  the  feeble  moon- 
beam which  struggled  through  the 
dust  of  a  window.  The  vapor  height- 
ened into  a  ghostly  form  and  peered 
into  the  gloom.  It  cast  a  longing  gaze 
down  the  silent  corridor,  and  then 
drifted  a  little  closer  to  the  cold, 
naked  window.  The  wind  sang  softly 
through  the  cracks  in  the  frame,  and 
a  faint  light  made  the  ground  below 
barely  perceptible.  Then  a  cloud 
passed  over  the  moon,  and  even  the 
earth  disappeared.  Down  there,  in 
the  blackness,  a  hundred  years  ago 
to  the  day,  the  ghost  of  Berry  Hall 
had  been  born.  November  13,  1846, 
he  remembered  the  night  well,  a 
babe  had  tumbled  from  the  arms  of 
its  nurse,  a  small  body  had  hurtled 
five  stories  downward  through  the 
darkness,  and  he  had  come  into  be- 
ing: the  death  night  of  an  infant;  the 
birthday  of  a  ghost.  Tonight  the 
Ghost  of  Berry  Hall  was  one  hundred 
years  old. 

A  chill  cut  through  the  blackness 
as  the  misty  form  floated  past  the 
rows  of  closed  doors.  Down  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  the  ghost  paused  for 
a  moment.  The  door  to  Miss  Dysart's 
office  stood  before  him.  It  was  closed, 
too;  but  the  vapor  drafted  into  the 
room  on  the  other  side.  No,  he 
couldn't  have  expected  to  find  any- 
one there  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  yet  he  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed. The  empty  chairs,  the  hard 
straight  desks,  the  history  books  on 
the  shelves,  the  pictures  on  the  wall: 
all  so  cold  and  stiff  in  the  shadows. 
The  ghost  drifted  out  past  the  cos- 
tume rooms  and  down  to  the  second 
floor.  Mme.  Owens'  hours  were  post- 
ed on  the  imposing  wooden  door  of 
her  locked  office.  Inside,  the  clock 
on  her  desk  ticked  off  the  seconds  to 
the  emptiness  of  the  room. 

Classrooms  loomed  in  the  shadows 
through  half-open  doors.  There  were 
only  icy  blackboards,  broken  pieces 
of  chalk,  a  solitary  desk  presiding 
over  shadowy  rows  of  empty  chairs. 
There  was  no-  one,  no  one.  The  Ghost 
of  Berry  Hall  was  lonely. 

All  during  his  one  hundred  years 
of  existence  the  Ghost  of  Berry  Hall 
'had  pined  for  company,  for  someone 
to  be  near  him.  Years  ago,  when 
Berry  Hall  had  been  a  dormitory  he 
had  had  hope.  He  had  glowed  with 


a  phosphorescent  sheen  the  night  he 
had  heard  the  clatter  of  boxes  and 
suitcases  as  the  freshmen  moved  into 
the  room  beside  the  tower.  All  day 
he  had  floated  around  the  tower  in 
keen  anticipation  of  the  night  when 
he  could  slip  down  to  see  his  new 
neighbors.  But  that  night  had  never 
come.  No  freshman  ever  stayed  in 
that  room  more  than  one  night.  In 
the  morning  the  boxes  and  suitcases 
would  rumble  again  and  the  room 
would  be  vacant  once  more.  Then 
one  year,  Miss  Marks  had  the  door 
to  the  tower  nailed  and  boarded 
shut,  so  that  no  one  ever  came  to 
the  tower  anymore  .  .  .  not  even  in 
the  daytime.  Even  Mrs.  Benn,  who 
had  been  living  in  Berry  for  at  least 
the  past  six  years,  had  never  ven- 
tured up  to  the  fifth  floor.  It  was  a 
lonely  life. 

The  vapor  slowly  wafted  toward 
the  typing  room,  but,  suddenly,  it 
jerked  to  a  halt.  There  was  a  new 
sign  on  the   old  Y.W.  door.  It  read: 


"The  Purple  Seal."  A  bit  of  the  old 
glow  shone  from  the  misty  form  as 
it  gazed  at  the  door.  PCW  had  ac- 
quired a  mascot,  ...  a  purple  seal. 
Behind  that  door  would  be  a  pet  to 
play  w'th  him.  So  this  was  where 
the}'  kept  Pennsy,  the  seal  they  sang 
about  in  the  song.  The  ghost  hovered 
in  the  hall  for  a  moment  in  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  expectation,  then  he  van- 
ished into  the  door.  But  no!  There 
was  no  cage  with  a  friendly  little 
seal.  Nor  was  there  any  evidence  of 
a  seal.  Merely  a  boxy  counter  sur- 
rounded by  rows  of  shelves,  impas- 
sive in  the  moonlight.  The  ghost 
melted  to  the  floor  and,  in  a  dull  grey 
vapor,  seeped  through  the  narrow  slit 
between  the  bottom  of  the  door  and 
the  floor.  Loneliness  was  eating  into 
his  very  spirit. 

The  Ghost  of  Berry  Hall  was  a  de- 
jected, shapeless  gust  of  ether  as  he 
floated  through  the  typing  room.  He 
did  not  even  play  his  favorite  prank 
of  jamming  the  typewriter  keys.  The 
heavy  metal  machines  crouched  un- 


molested under  their  black  shrouds 
as  he  passed.  The  clock  in  the  dean's 
office  chimed  out  of  the  emptiness 
as  the  ghost  descended  the  front-hall 
stairs.  The  telephone  booth  yawned 
open;  the  corridor  to  the  cloak  room 
was  deserted.  There  was  not  a  living 
soul  anywhere.  The  moonlight  sil- 
houetted rows  of  skinny  hooks  that 
stuck  out  empty  from  the  walls.  The 
cloak  room  was  vacant,  too.  The 
ghost  was  melting  lower  and  lower, 
when,  with  a  sudden  puff,  he  rose  up 
in  all  his  unearthly  magnificence. 
The  shapeless,  gray  mass  transform- 
ed into  an  undulating  ribbon  of 
shimmering  phospherous.  The  dark- 
ness became  darker  still  in  compari- 
son to  the  shining  figure  in  its  midst. 
The  coat,  hooks,  the  empty  room  fad- 
ed into  the  background.  What  were 
those  forms  huddled  along  the  wall 
on  the  right?  The  Ghost  of  Berry 
Hall  could  not  be  mistaken  this  time. 
Those  flowing,  dark  forms  could  be 
nothing  other  than  fellow  ghosts!  It 
was  almost  unbelievable;  yet  it  must 
be  —  oh,  it  must  be  true!  On  his 
hundredth  birthday  The  Ghost  of 
Berry  Hall  was  to  have  the  most 
wonderful  present  in  all  his  existence, 
the  only  present  in  all  his  existence. 
He  was  to  have  company! 

With  dignity  he  glided  toward  the 
black  figures.  They  did  not  cringe 
into  the  shadows  or  make  any  move 
to  avoid  him.  The  ghost  of  Berry  Hall 
shone  as  he  had  never  shone  before. 
He  was  ready  to  greet  his  guests.  He 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  them. 
They  made  not  a  move.  They  were 
strange  spirits.  They  wore  caps  pull- 
ed down  almost  to  their  shoulders. 
They  did  not  seem  friendly  at  all. 
The  Ghost  of  Berry  Hall  glowed  a 
little  less  brightly.  These  strangers 
were  indifferent  to  him.  They  hov- 
ered above  the  floor  near  the  wall 
and  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  him.  They  didn't  ease  the  square 
caps  from  their  shoulders,  nor  did 
they  make  any  motion  of  greeting. 
Their  shoulders  were  stiff  and  hard, 
not  soft  and  pliable  like  his  own. 
Then  the  Ghost  of  Berry  Hall  caught 
a  glint  of  steel  in  the  moonlight.  His 
glow  became  dim  as  he  realized  the 
truth.  There  was  a  coat  hanger  in 
each  one  of  the  forms. 

A  shapeless  mass  of  mist  wafted  by 
the  chapel.  The  papers  on  the  SGA 
bulletin  board  stirred  gently  as  it 
passed.  Up  the  back  stairs  it  glided, 
and  then  up  more  flights  of  stairs. 
No  one  heard,  no  one  saw  the  Ghost 
of  Berry  Hall  as  the  dawn  came  and 
the  lonely  vapor  faded  into  the  first 
■weak  rays  of  another  day. 
MARY   CONWAY 
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.PROFILES 

SPARKLE,  SPARKLE  LITTLE  TWINK 


WITH  a  confident  grin,  Vivian 
Delia  Chiesa  said,  "Women 
can  do  anything."  The  setting  for 
that  challenging  statement  was  the 
opera  star's  cluttered  dressing  room, 
backstage  at  Syria  Mosque  where 
she  had  just  finished  a  superb  per- 
formance in  "La  Tosca." 

To  prove  her  faith  in  the  success 
of  women  in  the  professional  world, 
she  cited  her  own  start  in  opera.  Be- 
cause of  the  depression,  the  very 
youthful  Miss  Delia  Chiesa  had  to 
choose  radio  as  her  vehicle  to  fame. 
In  a  nation-wide  contest  of  37,000 
singers,  the  golden-voiced  soprano 
won    first    place,    and    was    promptly 


taken  into  the  Met.  To  aspirant  sing- 
ers, she  heartily  recommended  opera 
but  "only  if  you  have  lots  of  talent 
and  are  willing  to  work  very  hard." 

"By  the  way,  Ezio  Pinza  in  New 
York  has  trken  a  former  PCW  music 
student  under  his  wing.  Maybe  you 
know  Tusa  Santo."  To  think  we  had 
a  potential  Delia  Chiesa  in  our  midst! 

The  tall,  good-natured,  platinum 
blonde  seemed  completely  unaffected 
by  success.  Surrounded  by  autograph- 
seekers,  agents,  and  young  would-be 
singers,  she  showed  friendly  interest 
in  everyone.  Asked  if  she  were  as 
calm  on  stage  as  off,  Miss  Delia 
Chiesa  replied  with  a  twinkle, 
"When  a  singer  stops  being  nervous 
on  stage,  she  ceases  to  be  an  artist." 

Besides  her  hobbies  of  sketching, 
piano-playing,  and  writing,  Miss  Del- 
la  Chiesa  works  hard  at  being  an 
athlete.  By  constant  exercise,  she 
keeps  her  body,  which  is  under  con- 
tinuous strain,  in  healthy  condition, 
and  the  exercise  also  greatly  helps 
to  keep  the  fog  out  of  her  voice. 
Speaking  of  fog,  she  admitted  that 
Pittsburgh   offered   a   little  too  much 


BOUQUETS  AND  BRICKBATS 


AFTER  the  Arrow  Reader-Inter- 
terest  Poll,  the  editors  donned 
their  asbestos  coats  and  shock  absor- 
bers to  see  what  the  student  body 
reaction  would  be.  Here  are  some  of 
the  comments  and  results  of  the  poll: 

"I  think  if  the  Arrow  were  turn- 
ed into  a  newspaper  and  issued  more 
often  the  news  would  be  fresher  and 
more  interesting.  If  we  must  have  a 
magazine — have  it  published  maybe 
twice  a  year." 

"Have  a  larger  PCWhispers  col- 
umn.  More   gossip." 

"Exchange  columns  with  other 
schools  is  the  best  idea  ever!" 

"Bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  other 
college  news-magazines,  with  more 
news  from  other  school.  Also  in- 
clude more  news  of  students  and 
faculty." 

"Why  should  I  go  to  the  SGA 
meeting  if  I  can't  hear  the  speaker, 
and  I  can't  even  see  the  speaker." 
Signed  X. 

"Would  a  fashion  section  be  possi- 
ble?" 

"I  like  the  Arrow's  becoming  an 
active  paper  and  not  just  a  degener- 


ate excuse  for  a  gossip  column.  I  like 
the  Arrow's  broadening  out  to  touch 
world  affairs." 

"It's  good  this  year." 

"I  would  like  to  see  an  extra  pub- 
lication (in  addition  to  the  Arrow) 
that  would  be  a  quarterly,  or  semi- 
annual." 

"More  news  about  the  whole 
school,  not  just  juniors  and  seniors." 

"More  pictures." 

"A  regular  joke  column." 

"I  think  the  Arrow  could  become 
much  more  potent  on  the  campus.  I 
should  like  it  to  be  a  more  general 
poll  of  the  school  and  not  just  a  col- 
lection of  gossip  Pnd  short  stories 
from  the  English  department. 

Approximately  1/5  the  student 
body  wanted  a  separate  newspaper 
and  magazine.  Over  4/5  read  the  ed- 
itorial page.  2/3  liked  the  idea  of  "At 
Home  With  UN",  but  only  1/2  read 
it  in  the  last  issue.  Interviews  with 
campus  personalities  and  visiting 
celebrities  were  almost  for  her  voice 
but  due  to  return  engagements  here 
(she  sang  "La  Tosca"  twice  before  at 
the   Mosque)    the   singer   hardly   no- 


tices   the    change    anymore    "if    she 
doesn't  go  outside  too  often." 

Miss  Delia  Chiesa,  who  made  her 
debut  in  1936  in  "La  Boheme"  and 
likes  "all  the  operas,"  happily  stated 
that  she  has  seldom  had  trouble 
with  violent  tempered  leading  men. 
Just  as  the  conversation  was  waxing 
a  little  more  personal,  George,  her 
tall,  good-looking  leading  man  off 
stage,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
With  a  crinkle  of  her  nose,  Miss  Delia 
Chiesa  introduced  him  as  a  "good 
friend,"  thus  playfully  dismissing 
hints  of  "a  forthcoming  marriage, 
perhaps?"  George,  who  only  appre- 
ciates opera  as  an  average  listener, 
is  a  former  journalist,  now  manager 
of   a   stage   production   unit. 

George  whisked  off  a  blissful  com- 
bination of  a  great  singer,  an  en- 
chanting personality,  and  a  good 
sport  in  the  fact  of  countless  rehear- 
sals, concerts,  and  operas — to  a  few 
hours  of  deserved  relaxation  at  a 
party. 

RACHEL   ANTO 


unanimously  favored.  So  were  ar- 
ticles by  guest  contributors.  1/2  were 
interested  in  alumnae  news.  3/4  were 
in  favor  of  a  regular  column  on 
current  record  releases.  1/2  would 
like  more  poetry.  Book  reviews  and 
columns  on  cultural  events  off  cam- 
pus were  almost  unanimously  favor- 
ed. 3/4  liked  human  interest  articles 
such  as  "Harry  the  Dick  and  Daisy 
the  Duster".  Most  students  wanted 
more  exchange  columns  with  other 
schools  and  exchange  jokes. 

Any  further  ideas  or  suggestions 
for  improving  the  Arrow  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  It's  your  paper. 
(Thank  you.  Ed.) 
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LETTER  FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


DEAR  girls, 
Miracles  still  happen  in  this 
human  world  of  ours,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  miracle  that  brought  me 
here.  You  have  asked  me  a  lot  of 
questions  about  my  home  and  I 
would  like  to  do  my  best  describing 
it.  A  description  of  C.  S.  R.  is  im- 
possible without  indulging  in  a  ser- 
ies of  contradictions.  For  example, 
Czechoslovakia  is  ranked  among  the 
minor  states,  and  rightly  so  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  for  from  north  to  south  it 
is  no  bigger  than  Belgium  or  Holland 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  west  to 
east  it  is  almost  as  long  ^.3  the  whole 
of  Germany  from  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia  to  the  Gulf  of  Danzig;  or  as 
England  from  the  Orkneys  to 
Plymouth,  as  France  from  Calais  to 
the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Italy  to  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto.  From  this  comparison,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  states  were  to  be 
arranged  according  to  length,  as 
Frederick  the  Great  arranged  his 
grenadiers,  Czechoslovakia  would 
rank  almost  among  the  Great  Pow- 
ers. 

But  the  line  drawn  from  west  to 
east  means  much  more.  It  is  a 
distance  in  civilization.  In  the  west 
of  the  Republic  you  will  find  the 
typical  features  of  the  whole  north- 
west of  Europe — an  extensive  and 
highly  specialized  industry,  inten- 
sive and  rationalized  agriculture, 
life  completely  urbanized  and,  we 
may  even  say,  mechanized.  But  as 
you  progress  along  this  west  to  east 
line,  the  regions  and  the  life  in  them 
become  more  and  more  rustic,  pic- 
turesque, and  primitive,  until  in  the 
east  you  see  only  an  occasional  ham- 
let of  wooden  cottages,  forests,  and 
herdsmen. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Europe, 
you  will  see  that  Czechoslovakia  oc- 
cupies just  about  the  center  of  Eur- 
ope — equidistant  from  north  to  south 
and  from  west  to  east.  To  be  exactly 
in  the  center  of  Europe  means  to  be 


in  the  very  heart  of  history's  melee, 
for  no  collision  of  the  races,  cultures, 
and  ideas  has  been  spared  this  area. 
Just  consider  for  a  moment  longer 
the  situation  of  this  tiny  land  sur- 
rounded by  far  bigger  states  and  na- 
tions. What  strength  of  resistence, 
what  determined  defense  was  needed 
to  inspire  the  history  of  this  little 
bit  of  Europe. 

Czechoslovakia  is  reckoned  among 
the  young  states.  This  is  right,  for 
it  will  be  in  1948  that  we  will  cele- 
brate the  first  thirty  years  of  our 
state's  existence.  Yet  Ccechoslovakia 
is  a  state  older  than  that  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  was  nearly  six 
hundred  years  ago  that  Prague  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  university  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  was  founded,  but  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  our 
children  were  forced  to  attend  Ger- 
man schools.  Hus,  Chelcichy,  and 
Comnius  in  the  fifteenth  century 
bear  witness  to  the  high  level  of  cul- 
ture of  this  nation,  but  it  was  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  back 
that  the  same  nation  was  allowed  to 
speak  its  own  language  publicly, 
freely,  and  to  create  a  literary  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  its  own. 
Think  of  a  nation  from  whose  cul- 
tural evolution  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centur- 
ies are  blotted  out!  At  the  time  when 
Voltaire  and  Lessing  were  writing, 
this  nation  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
was  not  allowed  to  use  Czech  spell- 
ing books  for  "its  children.  The 
schools  were  Germanized — only  the 
people  preserved  the  national 
tongue. 

Miracles  still  happen  in  this  hu- 
man world  of  ours  —  and  so  it 
occurred  that  a  handful  of  romantic 
spirits  began  to  hope  for  the  future 
of  their  own  nation,  that  they  began 
to  write  in  the  tongue  that  had  lost 
its  elasticity  after  two  hundred  years 
of  literary  neglect.  The  first  real 
poet  of  this  reborn  tongue,  Macha; 
the  first  historian,  Palachy;  and  the 
first  grammarian,  Dobrovsky,  were 
geniuses  of  high  calibre  who  at  one 
stroke  restored  the  traditions  of  a 
lofty  culture.  There  was  something 
prophetic  in  the  rise  of  this  little, 
energetic  nation. 

That  was  a  little  piece  of  history 
about  my  home.  Now  you  see  plainly 
that  "miracles  still  happen  in  this 
human  world  of  ours."  In  spite  of 
being  sacrificed  in  vain  in  1939,  in 
spite  of  the  tragic  six  years  of  Ger- 


man brute  rule,  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  continue  to  believe  in 
•democracy,  they  are  ready  to  fight 
and  struggle  for  democracy,  inter- 
national collaboration,  and  organ- 
ized peace. 

Intellectually,  I  know  that  Czech- 
oslovakia is  not  better  than  any 
other  country;  emotionally,  I  know 
she  is  better  than  every  other  coun- 
try— just  because  she  is  my  home. 
I'm  afraid  I  have  not  told  you  much 
about  it,  but  I  would  rather  take  you 
there.  Come  and  see  for  yourselves; 
come  and  get  to  know  my  country. 
Do  not  fear  lest  we  show  you  our 
wounds  from  the  war.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  healed  by  now  and 
we  shall  not  even  let  you  see  the 
scars.  You'll  be  heartily  welcomed 
everywhere. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  taking  a 
pleasure  trip,  come  to  our  coun- 
try. You  will  see  ancient  cities,  the 
flower  of  the  Gothic  and  the  Baro- 
que, but  the  hotel  where  you  will 
stay  will  have  all  modern  conveni- 
ences. In  Moravia  and  Slovakia  you 
will  see  the  fine  national  costumes 
of  the  country  folk,  or  you  can  enjoy 
the  clear  mountain  air  of  the  Giant 
Mountains. 

We  shall  show  you  popular  festivi- 
ties and  the  performances  of  our  ath- 
letes and  gymnasts.  You  can  swim, 
play  golf,  and  tennis,  and  in  winter 
there  is  skiing  and  skating.  There 
are  no  cricket  grounds  as  yet,  but 
if  you  enjoy  yourselves  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, we  shall  do  our  best  to 
make  you  enjoy  yourselves  still  more. 
This  country  has,  on  the  whole,  a 
genial  climate.  Though  there  is 
plenty  of  snow  in  the  winter,  ex- 
treme frosts  are  unknown.  Spring  is 
lovely,  summer  not  too  hot,  and 
autumn  revels  in  colors  and  opens 
wide  prospects.  But  even  when  rainy 
days  come,  unsuitable  for  open-air 
pursuits,  you  will  not  be  bored. 
Czech  music  is  so  well-known  that 
it  would  only  be  offending  you  to 
offer  any  general  information  about 
it.  Why  not  listen  to  it  in  its  native 
place?  You  will  understand  more 
than  just  the  work  itself — you  will 
grasp  the  spirit  of  the  country. 

My  country,  which  rejoices  that 
its  sufferings  have  come  to  an  end 
and  looks  forward  to  new  tasks  to 
be  mastered,  invites  you  to  take  part 
in  its  joy.  Will  you  come  to  see  it? 
I'll  be  pleased  to  be  your  guide. 

You  know,  miracles  still  hapen  in 
this  human  world  of  ours.  Maybe — - 
you'll  be  the  first  American  ex- 
change student  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Wouldn't  you  like  it? 

EVA  VRYALOVA 
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THE  WAYWARD  PRESS 

THE  BOYS  RETURN,  RENEWING  OLD  TIES 


GREETINGS  to  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  from  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  University.  The 
staff  of  the  Arrow  has  written  our 
own  college  newspaper  here  and 
asked  what  we  thought  of  exchang- 
ing columns  of  pertinent  interest. 
The  suggestion  met  with  fervent  ap- 
proval from  both  the  students  and 
from  the  staff  of  The  Red  and  Black, 
our  own  newspaper,  and  so  we  em- 
bark on  an  exchange  that  we  trust 
will  further  relations  between  these 
already  friendly  colleges.  The  Wash- 
Jeff  students,  gals,  all  express  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  know  you  and  renew 
those  ties  that  existed  between  the 
schools  before  the  war  and  its  at- 
tendant college  depressions  set  in. 

This  writing  finds  Washington  and 
Jefferson  at  the  end  of  a  great  foot- 
ball season.  Our  team  has  better 
than  met  the  expectations  that  we 
had  for  it,  and  we  are  justly  proud 
of  our  record.  We  were,  by  sports 
polls,  the  underdogs  in  this  season's 
series  of  tilts  and  have  acquitted  our- 
selves quite  well. 

Many  of  the  old  campus  organiza- 
tions that  lapsed  during  the  war  are 
being  renewed  again.  The  most  nota- 


ble of  these  is  the  Buskin  Club,  our 
local  dramatic  society.  (I'll  let  you  in 
on  a  confidential  bit  of  news,  if  you 
promise  not  to  pass  it  on.  The  Buskin 
Club  anticipates  a  rather  full  sched- 
ule after  the  Thanksgiving  vacation, 
and  confidently  expects  a  bit  of  fe- 
male support  from  the  PCW  Sarah 
Bernhardts.  Let's  not  pass  this 
around  yet,  for  it  is  rather  confi- 
dential stuff.) 

The  fraternities  are  going  great 
guns  again  now  that  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  Many  of  the 
fraternity  houses  were  rented  out 
during  the  war,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  re-open  them  there  was  a 
little  difficulty  with  the  OPA.  Seems 
that  the  narrowminded  OPA-ers 
here  wouldn't  permit  them  to  evict 
blind  women  and  young  children. 
After  a  bit  of  confusion  this  thing 
wass  all  ironed  out  though,  and  the 
frats  are  anticipating  a  rather  full 
social  season.  Plans  are  yet  em- 
bryonic, but  after  a  course  in  col- 
lege biology,  everyone  knows  what 
happens  to  embryos.  (For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  have  led  sheltered 
existences,  they  mature.) 

Our  new  president,  J.  H.  Case, 
with  whom  we  are  well  pleased,  had 
his     official    inauguration     ceremony 


on  the  weekend  of  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  since  this  coincided  with 
home-coming,  quite  a  gala  occasion 
resulted.  The  W&J  team  came 
through  with  a  demoralizing  victory 
over  Dickinson,  and  the  informal 
dance  that  was  held  that  night  prov- 
ed to  be  sparked  by  the  gaiety  left- 
over from  the  game.  Revelry  broke 
up  at  a  decent  hour  for  the  alumni, 
but  rumor  has  it  that  the  students 
continued  'til  a  ghastly  hour  of  the 
dawn. 

Many  improvements  are  being 
made  on  the  campus  at  this  writing; 
new  dormitories  being  constructed, 
a  new  dining  hall  being  rapidly  fin- 
ished, remodeling  and  rebuilding  is 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  campus. 
We  confidently  expect  a  modern  col- 
lege to  arise  alongside  the  modern 
students  that  are  now  attending. 
Wash-Jeff  has  never  been  back- 
ward, but  now  the  trend  will  be  to- 
wards even  greater  degrees  of  mod- 
ernity. 

Enuff  chatter  for  this  time,  but  let's 
hear  from  you  people  soon.  And 
when  PCW  and  W&J  meet,  let's  in- 
troduce ourselves  and  get  together 
like  the  Old  Friends  that  we  have 
always  been.  Whaddya  say? 

See  ya. 


ON  AND  OFF  THE  AVENUE 

PUTTING  ON  THE  DOG 


\T^7  ITH     the  lifting  of  O.P.A.  and 

"  *  the  rise  in  prices,  best  we 
rummage  through  the  attic  and  see 
what  we  can  do  with  old  odds  and 
ends.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  an  old  discarded  fur  coat,  here 
are  some  ideas  for  remodeling  it. 

A  fur  coat  of  full-length  in  good 
condition,  but  which  is  "out  of  date" 
with  its  narrow  shoulders,  tight  arm- 
holes,  and  bulky  tuxedo  front,  can 
easily  be  made  over.  Bernard  Bar- 
kan,  expert  furrier,  took  just  such  a 
coat  and  shortened  it  to  a  %  length 
by  raising  it  up  from  the  shoulders, 
and  recutting  the  coat  to  make  it 
roomier,  giving  it  a  flattering  new 
swing. 

You  might  have  a  narrow,  com- 
pletely outmoded  fur  coat,  worn  be- 
yond repair  at  the  sleeves,  front 
opening  and  the  neck-line.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  try  making  a  cape  stole 
of  salvage  fur  to  toss  over  suits  and 
cloth  coats.  Wear  it  belted  or  hang- 
ing  free.    It   will   give   that   "added 


something"  to  your  out-fit.  Try  it! 

Perhaps  you  will  find  an  old  worn 
out  cape  in  the  attic.  Out  of  this 
torn  fur  cape  you  may  be  able  to 
salvage  enough  fur  to  get  a  chin- 
hugging  cup-collar  capelet,  and  a 
fur  crown  to  make  an  old  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat  look  new  and 
smart.  Now  you  can  have  an  import- 
ant two-piece  ensemble  to  liven  a 
coat  dress  or  a  cloth  coat. 

Speaking  of  fur  trimmed  hats,  old 
scraps  of  fur  can  be  used  for  small 
trims  and  for  accessories  to  gay  up 
dull  clothes.  Here  are  suggestions 
for  fur  touches,  but  you  can,  no 
doubt,  think  up  lots  more. 

Try  covering  the  Hap  of  a  shoulder 
bag  with  a  semi-circle  of  leopard  — 
or  any  other  fur.  Tack  it  down  all 
around.  And  give  an  old  belt  a  new 
lease  on  life  with  a  false  front  of 
leopard.  And  to  complete  your  out- 
fit, make  fur  buckles  for  your  best 
black  pumps.  Try  slip-over  buck- 
ram rectangles  with  scraps  of  leop- 


ard. Stitch  or  clip  them  onto  your 
pumps.  All  in  all,  an  oufit  to  be 
proud  of! 

Fur  lapels  can  lift  a  dull  suit  into 
the  luxury  class.  Make  them  half  an 
inch  narrower  than  the  suit  lapels, 
edge  them  with  grosgrain,  and  put 
them  on  a  grosgrain  backing  —  easy 
to  tack  on  or  rip  off.  Here's  an  added 
attraction,  too.  Make  smart  button 
pompoms  of  matching  fur. 

Last  but  not  least,  make  fur  gaunt- 
lets to  stitch  onto  the  cuffs  of  your 
pet  leather  gloves.  For  convenience, 
button  them  up  the  back.  They  will 
be  smart  as  well  as  warm. 

Just  use  your  head  a  little  for 
clever  ideas  and  be  in  the  "Vogue" 
without  spending  a  small  fortune. 

BITS  AND  PIECES:  Miss  Weig- 
and  of  the  Book  Store  reminds 
us  that  Christmas  is  coming  and  she 
has  a  new  line  of  gadgets  all  bear- 
ing  the   college   seal.      A   variety   of 
Continued  on  page  15) 
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BOOKS 

A  HIT  AND  A  MISS 


MISS  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary 
of  Labor  during  the  Roosevelt 
administrations,  says  in  her  preface 
to    Roosevelt    as    I    Knew    Him,    "I 

agreed  with  most  of  his  positions  and 
policies  ...  I  am  bound  to  him 
by  ties  of  affection,  common  purpose, 
and  joint  undertakings.  All  doubts 
have  been  resolved  in  his  favor.  De- 
spite his  shortcomings,  I,  on  the 
whole,  respect  the  methods  he  used 
to  handle  his  problems  and  develop 
his  strength."  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
a  biography  in  which  the  author 
says  frankly  that  she  is  biased.  Most 
biographers   will   not   admit  it. 

He  was,  she  says,  rather  a  snob- 
'bish  and  unpromising  young  man 
when  she  met  him  at  a  tea  dance  in 
1910.  He  wore  a  pince-nez  and  he 
was  very  tall;  he  had  a  way  of 
throwing  back  his  head  which  made 
him  seem  even  taller  and  the  pince- 
nez  made  him  seem  a  little  supercili- 
ous. He  was  not  born  great  but  he 
achieved  greatness  through  his  ex- 
perience of  suffering  which  made  him 
understand  the  suffering  of  others. 
He  did  not  as  a  young  man  appear 
to  have  any  great  liking  for  people, 
but  he  came  to  like  them  and  that 
liking  was  his  greatest  characteristic 
— and  asset — in  his  later  life.  "The 
core  of  his  character  was  visability 
■ — a  capacity  for  living  and  growing 
that  remained   to   his   dying   day." 

The  book  is  quite  as  much  an  ac- 
count of  Miss  Perkins  as  of  Roose- 
velt. She  was  Industrial  Commission- 
er for  the  state  of  New  York  during 
his  governorship  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet  while  he  was 
president.  It  is  understandable  that 
she  should  give  most  emphasis  in 
her  account  of  him  to  the  labor  poli- 

OH    MYfiOODWSS    -THIS    OWE     UOKi 
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cies  which  were  inaugurated  during 
his  incumbency.  Indeed,  there  are 
chapters  devoted  to  labor  problems 
in  which  little  mention  is  made  of 
the   President. 

The  book  is  not,  therefore,  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  work  and  ac- 
complishments. We  should  have  to 
have  similar  books  by  Secretary  Hull 
and  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  perhaps  by 
Mr.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Morgenthau,  to 
get  a  complete  picture.  Certainly, 
when  and  if  the  papers  of  Harry 
Hopkins  are  published,  we  shall  see 
the  man  much  more  clearly.  Miss 
Perkins  confines  her  remarks  to  those 
matters  on  which  she  is  capable  of 
passing  judgment,  and  tells  little  of 
Roosevelt's  international  relations  or 
of  his  financial  and  agricultural  po- 
licies. 

The  writing  is  very  good.  Miss  Per- 
kins comes  off  well,  and  Roosevelt 
emerges  neither  as  a  paragon  nor 
as  "that  man  in  the  White  House." 
He  was  a  man  of  imagination,  a 
man  with  courage,  and  an  experi- 
menter. He  thought  in  concrete 
terms  of  people  rather  than  abstrac- 
tions. He  had  the  power  of  simpli- 
fication. He  worked  through  masses 
of  data  provided  for  him  by  his  ad- 
visers before  he  made  a  speech  or  a 
commitment.  These  he  simplified  in- 
to terms  that  people  could  under- 
stand. Miss  Perkins  gives  an  exam- 
ple of  his  method:  she  had  given  him 
a  memorandum  for  a  speech  on  the 
program  for  social  security  which  was 
then  in  the  process  of  initiation  and 
had  summed  up  by  saying,  "We  are 
trying  to  construct  a  more  inclusive 
society."  Roosevelt  changed  the 
statement  to,  "We  are  going  to  make 
a  country  in  which  no  one  is  left 
out."  Among  speakers  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  stood  pre- 
eminent. 

We  have  no  intention  of  writing  a 
eulogy  of  Roosevelt  or  Miss  Perkins, 
or  of  the  book  which  is  admirable. 
One  remark  of  Roosevelt's  may  inter- 
est PCW  students.  He  advised  cam- 
paigners: "Say  it  so  that  the  women 
will  understand  it;  then  the  men  will 
understand   it  too." 

John  P.  Marquand  has  produced 
another  frustrated  book,  B.  F.'s 
Daughter.  The  advertisements  point 
out  that  it  is  the  first  book  he  has 
written'  in  which  a  woman  is  the  pro- 
tagonist (principal  character  to  you) 
and  that  his  analysis  of  her  is  quite 


as  good  as  his  analysis  of  male  cha- 
racters. We  agree.  That  is  about  the 
size  of  it. 

All  the  characters  are  frustrated: 
Polly  (the  daughter  in  question)  be- 
cause she  is  rich;  Tom  Brett  (the 
man  she  marries)  apparently  because 
he  is  a  professor  at  Columbia  and 
a  New  Dealer;  Bob  Tasmin  (the  man 
she  does  not  marry  but  should  have 
married  and  afterwards  wishes  she 
had  married)  because  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  Yale  man.  They  all 
wander  around  in  apartments,  hotels 
and  a  few  bars  in  New  York  and 
Washington  in  the  war  years,  they  say 
My  God  and  darling  approximately 
two    thousand    times    and    are    very 


conventional  indeed  (in  situations 
where  you  think  maybe  they  won't 
be),  and  Bob  has  a  fairly  trying  ex- 
perience in  the  Pacific  where  he  has 
an  Army  desk  job  which  suddenly  in- 
volves a  mission  in  a  B-29.  They  are 
all   thirty-ish   or   forty-ish. 

,  The  book  opens  with  a  scene  at 
the  Brett's  country  place  and  with 
Polly's  long  distance  talk  with  her 
father,  who  is  B.  F.  Polly  says,  "It 
isn't  like  anything  here,"  and  B.  F. 
says,  "Don't  say  it  isn't  like  any- 
thing .  .  .  Everything's  like  some- 
thing." You  see?  Lucid. 

It  goes  on  like  this:  Polly  says 
to  Tom  whom  she  has  pursued  to 
Washington  only  to  find  he  is  hav- 
ing an  affair  with  a  secretary,  "  'Tom 
.  .  .  isn't  there  anything?'  and  then 
she  stopped.  The  truth  was  that  there 
was  not.  Everything  was  entirely 
empty,  entirely  futile,  and  every- 
thing that  had  been  seemed  to  have 
gone.  Tom  stirred  uneasily."  (Do 
you   blame  him?) 

Polly  is  the  meanest-tongued  fe- 
male we  remember  meeting  in  fic- 
tion. And  yet  her  friends  (male)  are 
constantly  telling  her  that  she  looks 
like  Botticelli's  "Spring",  young  of- 
ficers wish  wistfully  that  she  would 
speak  to  them  as  she  speaks  to  the 
bell  boy  (what  she  had  said  to  the 
b.  b.  was  "If  you  set  down  the  suit 
case,  perhaps  you  can  unlock  the 
door"),  and  old  men  try  to  kiss  her. 
Nevertheless,     she    is    frustrated;     '"t 
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ERVING 


THREE  GREAT 
GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE 

1.  TELEPHONE  USERS 

— The  American  Public 

"More  and  better  service  at  the  least  cost  is  as 
much  in  the  interests  of  stockholders  and  em- 
ployees as  it  is  of  the  telephone  users." 


2.  TELEPHONE  EMPLOYEES 

— 467,750  of  them 

"Well-paid  employees  with  steady  employment; 
with  opportunities  open  to  all  for  advancement; 
and  with  reasonable  protection  against  contin- 
gencies of  illness,  accident,  death  and  old  age 
are  as  much  to  the  benefit  of  telephone  users 
and  stockholders  as  to  employees." 

3.  TELEPHONE  STOCKHOLDERS 

—  684,940  Men  and  Women 

"A  stable  and  fair  return  on  the  money  invested 
in  the  business — sufficient  to  attract  the  new 
money  needed  to  develop  and  expand  facilities 
— is  as  good  for  the  telephone  users  and  em- 
ployees as  it  is  for  the  stockholders." 

(Quoted  from  a  statement  by  Walter  S.  Gifford,  President, 
American  Telephone   and  Telegraph   Company.) 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Pennsylvania 
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seems  to  be  a  matter  of  being  (a) 
dominated  or  (b)  not  dominated.  She 
finally  comes  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  sort  of  person  she  really  is; 
we  wish   we  knew. 

It's  a  pity.  Mr.  Marquand  knows 
how  to  write.  He  knows  all  the  de- 
vices and  uses  them  skilfully  and 
smoothly.  It's  a  pleasure  to  read  him, 
which  is  probably  why  we  continue 
to  do  it.  He  is  now  writing  formula 
novels  as  he  used  to  write  formula 
stories  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  The  formula  pays,  certainly, 
but  the  people  he  creates  are  super- 
ficial people  superficially  observed. 
And  the  books  are  duller  and  duller 
The  blurbs  say  that  he  is  writing  a 
study  of  our  confused  times  and  that 
frustration  is  a  symptom;  that  is 
too  easy.  You  can  be  frustrated  by 
a  depression  or  a  business  boom  or  a 
war.  You  can  be  frustrated  any  old 
time  if  you  want  to.  The  best  person 
in  the  book  is  B.  F.,  the  millionaire, 
who  dies  somewhere  about  the  first 
chapter  but  is  present  in  retrospect 
throughout  the  book.  He  is  not  frus- 
trated at  all  and,  except  for  an  un- 
fortunate habit  of  buying  up  whole 
rooms  from  ancient  houses  abroad 
and  having  them  brought  over  in 
packing  cases  to  be  set  up  in  his 
country  house  where  they  do  not 
belong,  he  is  most  likable — and  al- 
most three-dimensional. 

We're  sorry,  Mr.  Marquand,  but 
we've    had    enough. 

DR.    HAZEL   COLE    SHUPP 

POESY  DEPARTMENT 
Blackness 

Downcast  have  I  trod  the  earth, 
Music  solemn  as  a  dirth 
Wailed  in  my  ears  since  birth — 
Round,  round  the  world's  girth. 

It  shrieks  afar  in  still  of  night 
Beckoning,  calling  through  the  light 
Of  the  moon's  rays,  pale  and  bright; 
Surging  with  its  awful  might. 

The  wind  wails  high; 
The  wind  blows  free; 
The  gulls  low  cry 
Entrances  me. 

Away,  away  on  wide-spread  wings, 
Up  to  the  clouds  where  a  star  swings; 
Down    to    the    depths    of    the    black, 

black  sea — 
Down   to   the  waters   calling   me. 

Strong  in  my  ears  the  dirge 
Roars  and  swiftly,  with  a  surge 
Of  peace  and  fulfillment  grand, 
Urges  me  out  to  the  welcome  hand. 
PHYLLIS    DORNBERGER 
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THE  THEATRE 

The  first  men  to  act  in  a  PCW 
play  since  the  war  are  appearing  in 
Noel  Coward's  "Blithe  Spirit"  which 
the  speech  majors  are  presenting  in 
the  chapel  on  November  22   and  23. 

The  male  leads  in  the  four  per- 
formances of  the  play  are  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Jenkins  as  Charles,  and  Jerome 
S.  Wenneker  as  Mr.  Bradman.  A  dou- 
ble cast  for  the  other  characters  is 
as  follows: 

Ruth:  Betty  Bilderback,  Corrine 
Trout. 

Elvira:  Jane  Campbell,  Mary  Lou 
Michel. 

Madame  Arcati:  Norma  Trozzo, 
Mary  Alice  Hoag. 

Mrs.  Bradman:  Catherine  Hender- 
son, Joan  Sherrick. 

Edith:  Barbara  Fry,  Marilyn  Alt- 
man. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  is  directing  the  play; 
Mr.  Wenneker  is  technical   director. 

ON  AND  OFF  THE 

AVENUE 

bracelets,  gold  and  silver,  running 
from  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Gold  compacts 
in  various  styles  and  shapes,  $3.50 
to  $6.00.  Brown  or  blue  leather  com- 
pacts at  $4.00.  Novel  spoon  pins, 
silver  with  gold  seal,  $2.25.  Gold 
cigarette  cases  and  matching  picture 
frames,  both  at  $3.50.  A  smaller  pic- 
ture frame  at  $2.00.  Two  styles  in 
leather  cigarette  cases,  one  for  $2.25, 
and  one  which  holds  a  pack  for 
$1.50.  Keys  decorated  with  the  col- 
lege seal  which  can  be  worn  on  a 
chain  around  the  neck,  or  as  charms 
for  a  charm  bracelet  (incidentally 
ideal  for  young  men  to  wear  on 
their  watch  chains).  .  College  rings, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  amethyst 
rings  of  the  seniors.  Silver  book 
marks,  $1.00.  Gold  and  white  pow- 
der cases,  especially  good  for  travel, 
guaranteed  not  to  leak,  $3.00.  Sil- 
ver cigarette  lighters  running  from 
$2.50   to   $4.00. 

Other  hints  for  Christmas  gifts: 
the  Purple  Seal  is  carrying  a  com- 
plete line  of  Beauty  Counselor  Pro- 
ducts, lipsticks,  lotion,  powder,  and 
so  on  in  attractive  containers.  Also 
at  the  P.  S.,  stuffed  animal  mascots 
with  rakish  expressions,  hand-made 
by  the  wife  of  Harry  the  night 
watchman. 

For  the  personal  touch,  we  suggest 
you     contact     Eva     Vryalova     who 
makes  earrings  out  of  buttons  in  all 
colors   (and  at  reasonable  rates). 
MARJORIE   CALDWELL 
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WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC   CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You    will    enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 

719   LIBERTY   AVENUE 

(Next  to   Clark   Bldg.) 

Phone  AT.  7823 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


East  Liberty 
MO.  2144      6010  Penn  Ave. 


Flowers 

GRant  5675 

John  McClemenls 

INCORPORATED 

338  Sixth  Avenue 

FRUITS— GIFTS 

338    Sixth   Avenue 
Oliver    Building,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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225  OLIVER  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PCW's  Photographer  for  1947 

Phone  for  Appointment  ATlantic  2141 
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LETTERS  WE  NEVER 

FINISHED  READING 

DEPARTMENT 

DEAR  Editor: 
As  Editor  of  a  college  publi- 
cation you  have  achieved  a  distinc- 
tion worthy  of  recognition.  So  have 
the  members  of  your  staff.  You  will 
undoubtedly  show  a  justifiable  pride 
after  you  leave  college  in  the  fact 
that  you  were  "tops"  in  a  vital  de- 
partment of  college  life. 

Don  t  you  agree  with  us  that  it  is 
only  fitting  that  you  and  your  staff 
should  wear  a  key  that  would  sym- 
bolize your  success  in  this  work? 
In  later  years  a  key  of  this  type  will 
help  you  to  recall  with  pride,  the 
work,  the  contacts  and  the  experi- 
ences of  your  career  in  this  im- 
portant extra-curricular  activity.  It 
will  serve  as  an  easy  way  for  your 
friends  to  recognize  that  you  amount- 
ed to  something  in  college. 

Some  colleges  which  can  afford  it, 
distribute  such  keys  at  their  expense. 
But  if  your  college  is  unable  to  do 
so,  it  certainly  does  not  indicate  that 


your   success  at  your  college  is   any 

less  worthy  of  recognition  than  the 
success  of  a  man  in  another  college 
where  money  for  such  keys  is  avail- 
able. 

But  there  is  a  simple  way  out  for 
you.  The  staff  can  purchase  its  own 
keys  .    .    . 

• 

ANTICLIMAX  DEPARTMENT 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  and  pro- 
found pathos  that  we  announce 
an  error  in  the  College  Calendar  in 
the  last  issue.  Spring  vacation  is  not 
from  March  26  to  April  27  but  from 
March  26  to  April  7  .  .  .  which  only 
adds  to  our  frustration. 

• 

DEPARTMENT  OF  USELESS 

INFORMATION 

DID  you  know  that  there  are  792 
keys  on  the  practice  room  pi- 
anos, 20  typewriters  in  the  typing 
room,  2  pillars  in  the  chapel  (imagine 
them  causing  all  the  fuss  they  do), 
and  Norman  and  Wennecker  are  dat- 
ing Danforth? 


PETER  POLPS  DAIRY 

Delicious  Sandwiches 

Homemade  Ice  Cream 

Alder  at  Highland 

Emerson   9758 


Served   Daily  in  Our 

AIR-CONDITIONED 
DINING    ROOM 

Where  the  After-Theatre  Crowd  Meeti 

6214   PENN   AVE.  1 

EAST    LIBERTY        Hlland    1220  ] 

Hospitality 
in  your  hands 
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EDITORIAL    STAFF 

Co-Editors     J  Gloria    Loller  '47 

[Nannette     McCreery      47 

Faculty   Advisors    J Mr-     Charles     LeClair 

[Ur.    Hazel   Cole   Shupp 
News    Editor     Joy     Wilson  '48 

Bobbie    Mueller.     '48;     Harriet    Kerr,     '49;     Bobbie    Swann,     '47; 
Betsy   Ross.    '48;    Shirley   Patterson.    '49;    Gail   Mcconnor.    '50;    Norma 
Trozzo,    47. 
Feature     Editor      Audrey    Bigelow  '48 

Betty    Albach,    '48;    Mary    Conway.    '47;    Angie    King,    '47;    Olga 
Mamula,    '49;    Lucille    McKay,    '48;    Jimmy    Queenth,    '48. 

Artist     Bobbie  Schmid  '50 

Story  Editor    : Virginia    Long  '48 

Mary  Ellen  Lee.   '49. 
Business    Manager    Elva    Braziell  '47 

Letters  To  The  Editors 

rpo  the  Editors: 

■*■  I  was  both  amazed  and  surprised  at  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  your  last  issue  relative  to  having  negro  stu- 
dents on  the  campus:  amazed  because  the  writer  spoke 
as  if  the  college  had  a  policy  prohibiting  the  admission 
of  a  negress,  surprised  to  read  that  the  problem  is  to 
be  solved  merely  by  taking  a  stand.  As  far  as  I  know, 
we  have  always  been  willing  to  consider  students  for  ad- 
mission without  discrimination.  Just  because  we  don't 
happen  to  have  negroes  on  the  campus  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  we  are  opposed  to  having  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  seems  pointless  to  put  on  a  campaign  to 
get  a  negro  student  here.  When  a  negress  applies  because 
she  really  chooses  PCW  over  an  institution  of  her  own 
race  and  has  the  same  qualifications  as  other  appli- 
cants, she  will  get  precisely  the  same  consideration  and, 
I  trust,  be  admitted.  Let's  be  progressive  but  let's  not 
parade  our  virtue. 

Paul  R.  Anderson 


DEAR  Editors: 
It's  true  I  was  late  in  registering  (I  had  a  sort  of  a 
headache)  and  I'm  not  a  conspicuous  sort  of  a  person  I 
guess,  but  I  don't  see  why  other  people  get  written  up 
in  the  papers  and  not  me.  Mother  doesn't  see  why 
either.  Why  even  my  teachers  didn't  notice  me  until 
after  the  hour  wnttens.  And  some  of  them  didn't  even 
get  my  name  right.  Mrs.  Shupp  kept  putting  Trashy(!) 
in  the  margin  of  my  themes  and  she  should  know  by 
this  time  that  my  name's  Trushy. 

It's  not  hard  to  get  Mellon  Hall  in  the  papers  and 
even  the  dean's  assistant  got  in  for  living  in  a  manger 
and  Mrs.  Martin  for  the  Elephant's  Club.  It  seems  to 
me  only  fair  that  some  of  the  students  get  more  notice. 
My  family  has  been  going  to  college  for  years  and 
we  believe  in  college.  There's  a  Strumpf  in  just  about 
every  college  in  the  country  and  there's  lot  of  those. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  think  this 
over.  I'm  sorry  I   can't  write  more  now  but   I've  got  a 
date  with  Kilroy  and  he  doesn't  like  to  wait. 
Yours    very    truly, 

Trushy   Strumpf,   '50 


PCW  In  The  Balance 

r|R.  AVIRETT'S  visit  to  PCW  was  a  morale  booster, 
*-*  very  well  time.  Higher  education  is  in  the  lime- 
light, not  only  on  our  own  campus,  but  all  over  the 
country,  and  Dr.  Avirett  has  the  job  of  manipulating  the 
spot.  High-lighted  messages  of  inspiration  to  the  PCW 
community  were:  (1)  the  sincere  belief  of  Dr.  Avirett 
in  higher  education  as  the  salvation  of  our  world;  (2) 
his  evaluation  of  PCW  as  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  especially  with  regards  to  the  new  curricu- 
lum. 

To  quote  directly  from  his  chapel  address,  Friday,  De- 
cember 6,  "I  believe  in  American  higher  education.  It 
is  an  experience  that  is  irreplaceable,  unforgettable.  On 
this  rests  our  best  democratic  hope  for  working  out 
peace  and  averting  a  third  and  final  war."  Dr.  Avirett 
expressed  concern  that  the  rush  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities predicted  in  the  next  ten  years  and  already  be- 
gun might  result  in  a  wave  of  disillusionment.  Veterans 
building  up  false  hopes  about  campus  life  and  most 
students  lacking  individual  guidance  in  overcrowded 
classes  may  be  disappointed.  This  situation  will  not 
come  about  because  higher  education  is  unable  to  meet 
the  challenge  offered  by  our  complex  civilization,  but 
rather  through  students'  misunderstanding  of  the  meth- 
ods and  purpose  of  education.  They  may  be  disillusion- 
ed because  they  expect  simple  formulae  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  society  as  finally  as  the  problems  of  nature 
are  solved  by  natural  science.  Or  they  may  be  confused 
because  education  raises  questions  as  often  as  it  answers 
them.  What  they  do  not  understand  is  that  development 
of  the  mind  of  the  individual  so  that  he  may  think  and 
act  intelligently  for  the  good  of  society  is  the  real  goal 
of  education.  A  ready  answer  to  every  question  is  not 
the  goal. 

Evaluating  PCW,  Dr.  Avirett  said  that  we  are  not  suf- 
fering from  the  post-war  conditions  that  over-tax  other 
colleges  and  universities.  In  this  we  are  fortunate.  We 
have  in  our  favor  a  magnificent  natural  setting  for  a 
college,  an  exceptionally  able  faculty  on  the  whole,  a 
more  cosmopolitan  and  urbane  student  body  than  most 
girls  schools,  a  unique  position  of  being  "a  part  of  the 
city,  yet  apart  from  the  city"  and,  above  all,  a  forward 
looking  educational  program  as  a  common  objective  or 
rallying  point. 

Our  needs  are  a  large  central  dining  hall  and  better 
facilities  for  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as  a  lit- 
tle theater,  a  new  gym  and  athletic  field.  Dr.  Avirett 
cautioned  against  allowing  enrollment  to  exceed  six 
hundred,  as  the  best  educational  job  can  be  done  in  a 
small  school.  He  approved  highly  of  the  use  made  of 
old  homes  for  dormitories,  and  advised  against  addition 
of  the  regulation  dorm  at  the  expense  of  the  home  at- 
mosphere. 

We  are  very  happy  that  Dr.  Avirett  approved  our  new 
curriculum,  which  he  said  is  leading  all  womens'  colleges 
in  forthrightness  and  daring.  "Given  the  proper  sup- 
port," he  said,  "it  is  not  improbable  that  PCW  will  be 
the  leading  small  college  for  women  in  the  country." 

"Given  the  proper  support!!  That  is  a  challenge  for 
all  students  and  prospective  alumnae. 


TALK  OF  THE 
CAMPUS 


Notes  and  Comments 

STRICTLY  FROM  HUNGER 
NOTE:  If  Ruth  Melvin  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  her  Christmas  din- 
ner, she  will  want  a  special  kind  of 
turkey:  Tom. 

TOO  YOUNG  OR  TOO  OLD 
NOTE:  In  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, Joy  and  Bruce  will  have  a 
hard  time  with  their  little  brothers. 
The  boys  have  reached  the  awkward 
age — too  tall  for  keyholes  and  too 
short   for   transoms. 

ON  BORROWED  TIME  NOTE: 
The  glad  day  has  arrived  when 
PCW  is  the  happy  owner  of  a  juke 
box!  Mary  Lou  Michel,  chairman  of 
Activities  Council,  has  announced 
that  informal  Saturday  night  parties 
will  be  held  in  the  Conover  Room 
frequently  throughout  the  year  to 
finance  the  new  purchase. 

Dear  Santa: 

IF  you  could  have  one  Christmas 
present  for  PCW  this  year,  what 
would  you  ask?"  Dr.  Avirett  looked 
around  the  table  at  the  five  girls  he 
was  lunching  with  and  said,  "I 
know  that's  the  hardest  question  I 
could  have  asked,  but  the  hard- 
boiled  reporter  has  to  get  his  story." 

"A  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa," 
said  Betty  Fleck.  "An  increase  in 
faculty  salaries,"  said  Norma  Trozzo. 
Mary  Lou  Michel  asked  for  a  Little 
Theatre  equipped  with  all  the  mod- 
ern conveniences.  Eleanor  Goldfarb 
asked  for  an  intangible  preparation 
among  the  student  body  to  accept 
more  foreign  students  and  particu- 
larly Negro  students  at  PCW.  More 
school  spirit  everyday  of  the  week 
was  Lucy  Beale's  wish,  the  kind  of 
spirit  we  had  on  color  day. 

Mr.  Avirett  believed  getting  PCW 
a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is 
"only    a    matter    of    applying."      He 


was  surprised  that  Norma  Trozzo 
did  not  ask  for  a  new  gymnasium 
and  athletic  field  to  which  she  re- 
plied,  "That  comes  second." 

After  the  luncheon,  the  girls  gath- 
ered for  a  short  bull  session  on  the 
sunporch  of  Woodland  Hall  and 
agreed  that  Mr.  Avirett  had  terrific 
personality,  versatile  insight,  a  re- 
markable mind,  sincerity,  and  a 
pleasing  voice. 

Fame 

LAST  May,  Dr.  Earl  K.  Wallace  of 
the  PCW  Chemistry  department 
took  part  in  the  George  Westing- 
house  Centennial  Forum,  sponsored 
by  the  Westinghouse  Educational 
Foundation.  In  connection  with  the 
Forum,  Dr.  Wallace  presented  a 
paper  entitled  "Symmetry  in  Na- 
ture" at  the  Buhl  Planetarium  and 
Institute  of  Popular  Science.  The 
paper  explained  the  phenomenon  of 
crystal  growth  and  structure,  and 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Forum,  Dr.  Wallace 
showed  how  polarized  light  gives 
ordinarily  colorless  crystals  rich 
hues. 

Now  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company  is  putting  out  a  three  vol- 
ume compilation  of  all  the  speeches 
given  at  the  Forum.  Dr.  Wallace's 
speech  is  to  be  printed  in  the  third 
volume  and  is  the  only  article  in 
the  collection  that  will  have  colored 
illustrations.  The  books  were  to  have 
been  ready  for  release  in  November 
of  this  year,  but  it  is  now  probable 
that  they  will  be  available  for  sale 
around    the    beginning    of    the    year. 

December  Diamonds 

MARY  CONWAY  is  now  celebrat- 
ing a  Diamond  jubilee,  and  ex- 
Arrow  ed,  Mary  Lou  Haller  is  plan- 
ning a  wedding  soon.  After  Dec.  21. 
Esther  Kennedy  will  be  Mrs.  Bud 
MacDonald. 


Acclaim 

STUDENTS  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mme.  M.  Mainssonnat 
Owens  has  been  elected  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Modern  Language  Association  for 
two  years,  1946  and  1947.  She  will 
attend  meetings  of  the  Association 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  27  and 
28.  The  program  will  consist  of  a 
panel  discussion  led  by  Mme.  Owens 
on  "Languages  and  the  New  Curric- 
ulum" and  a  lecture  illustrated  with 
films  on  "Relations  Between  the 
Americas"  by  Dr.  Pedro  Juan  La- 
barthe. 


Metamorphosis 

Lena  the  Hyena  is  leaping  with  glee 
No  longer  is  her  face  so  horrible  to 

see. 
She's   using   PCW   Products  —   hear 

one   and   all! 
And  Lena  went  to  the  Mistletoe  Ball. 

Christmas  Pageant 

THE  traditional  Christmas  pageant 
was  presented  this  year  in  the 
chapel  Sunday,  December  15,  at  5:30 
and  6:45  p.  m.  The  script,  written  by 
Mildred  Throne  Evanson  was  "The 
Bethlehem  Road."  The  theme  sym- 
bolized man's  attempts  to  reinstate 
his  faith  in  the  Christmas  season. 

Jerome  Wenneker  directed  the 
pageant.  Besides  the  speech  depart- 
ment, the  instrumental  ensemble. 
Glee  Club,  and  dance  groups  partici- 
pated in  the  production. 


One  Meat-bawl 

ELSE  G  R  E  G  E  R  stood  utterly 
amazed  as  some  stranger  walked 
away  with  her  hamburger  in  Poli's 
— and  she  hadn't  even  had  a  bite  of 
it  yet. 


Inside  Dope 


AT  the  risk  of  deflating  a  few  ro- 
mantic pipe  dreams  about  the 
newspaper  world,  Dr.  Avirett  told 
PCW's  journalism  class,  "You  never 
get  much  praise  about  your  pet  ar- 
ticle from  your  newspaper  col- 
leagues; everyone  reads  his  own 
'child'  exclusively."  He  debunked 
the  "hard-boiled"  label,  commonly 
applied  to  members  of  the  press,  by 
confiding  that  "you're  always  half- 
sick  about  the  print  you've  written." 
With  an  apologetic  grin,  he  admitted 
that  a  newspaper,  besides  being  the 
record  of  a  democracy,  is  "an  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  desire  to  find  out 
gossip,  and  gain  amusement."  In 
answer  to  a  question  about  special- 
izing in  a  certain  phase  of  journal- 
ism, he  advised  against  it.  "Start  on 
a  small  newspaper  if  possible;  if  not, 
city   room   discipline   is   a   must." 

This  education  editor  was  an  edu- 
cation in  himself. 

Ultra-Violet 

KATHRYN  WOOLARD  wes  unan- 
imously elected  president  of  the 
Sun  Club  of  PCW  with  Jimmy 
Queenth  as  vice-president;  Jean 
Hadfield,  secretary;  Lucille  McKay, 
treasurer.  Ruth  Melvin,  the  fifth 
member  of  the  club,  did  not  blister 
or  peel  so  she  was  made  representa- 
tive at  large.  The  theme  song  is 
"Laugh  and  the  face  cracks  with 
you,  cry  and  you've  got  plenty  of 
company." 

Visiting  Artist 

ON  Thursday,  December  12,  Aaron 
Bohrod,  famous  American  artist, 
vrsited  PCW  for  lunch  and  to  talk  to 
art  students  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Bohrod  is  in  Pittsburgh  to  make 
sketches  of  the  city  and  the  county 
for  the  $100,000  Gimbel  Pennsyl- 
vania Art  Collection. 

Mr.  Bohrod  has  won  two  Guggen- 
heim Fellowships,  and  major  awards 
at  Carnegie  International,  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  and  other  institutes. 
He  has  painted  scenes  from  life 
"from  Germany  to  Java."  Paintings 
done  of  his  native  Chicago  brought 
him  his  first  fame.  During  the  war, 
he  did  excellent  combat  paintings  in 
the  European  and  Southwestern  Pa- 
cific theaters  of  war. 

Mr.  Bohrod  will  make  about  100 
sketches  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny County,  from  which  a  dozen 
or  more  paintings  will  be  made. 
These  paintings  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gimbel  Collection,  to  be 
joined  by  works  of  13  other  nation- 
ally known  artists,  famous  for  par- 
ticular specialties. 


Queen  For  a  Day 

THE  Mistletoe  Ball,  held  at  Syria 
Mosque  ballroom  on  December 
14,  reached  a  glorious  climax  when 
Shirley  Brendel  was  crowned  queen 
of  the  evening  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who 
placed  a  wreath  of  mistletoe  on  her 
head.  The  coronation  was  followed 
by  the  Mistletoe  Dance,  led  by  Miss 
Brendel  and  Doctor  Anderson  and 
accompanied  by  a  medley  of  senti- 
mental music  played  by  Jimmy  Spi- 
talny  and  his  orchestra. 


BUr      THE     ornER.     FELLOWS     AREIOr 
We*,RiNF     THEM    / 

The  annual  Christmas  dance  was 
planned  by  a  sophomore  committee 
headed  by  Jean  McGregor.  Other 
members  were  Carolyn  Walker,  Pat 
Yeiser,  Barbara  Evans,  Mary  Lou 
Beery,  Virginia  Rix,  and  Pat  Wil- 
liams. 

The  Mistletoe  Queen  was  selected 
by  the  dates  of  Lucy  Beale,  Ruth 
DeHaven,  Joy  Wilson,  Jean  Tsagaris, 
and  Lee   Green. 

An  atmosphere  of  holiday  merri- 
ment pervaded  the  ballroom  under 
the  shadow  of  the  big  Christmas  tree 
and  the  clusters  of  mistletoe  hung 
around  for  .  .  .  eh  .  .  .  conveni- 
ence. 

BLUSH  OF  THE  MONTH:  Dean 
Marks'  discovery  of  young  men 
in  the  room  shortly  after  her  dis- 
closure of  the  sad  condition  of  the 
library   powder   room   facilities. 

Illinois  Conference 

rp.iE  National  Student  Assembly,  to 
'  be  held  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois December  27  to  January  3,  is 
the  biggest  event  on  Y  calendars  in 
schools  all  over  the  country.  The 
Assembly,  which  usually  meets 
every  three  years,  has  not  been  held 
since   the   beginning   of   the   war. 

This  conference  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  town  meeting  of  the  Student 
Christian    Movement.    Two    thousand 


students,  representatives  of  914 
YMCA's,  YWCA's,  and  SCA's,  will 
meet  to  determine  the  program  ob- 
jectives and  policies  for  the  next 
three-  or  four-year  period. 

Our  YW  is  sending  to  this  As- 
sembly four  delegates,  one  from  each 
class,  elected  by  the  entire  student 
body.  They  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  leadership,  ability,  interest 
in  and  contribution  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  four  girls  who  have  been 
chosen  to  go  are:  Betty  Fleck,  sen- 
ior; Lucille  McKay,  junior;  Peggy 
Thompson,  sophomore,  and  Shirley 
Bemis,  freshman. 

The  assembly  has  as  its  theme  the 
wheel  of  Christian  faith,  with  its 
four  divisions:  Christian  faith  and 
heritage,  growth  of  persons,  social 
responsibility,  and  world  relatedness. 
This  is  the  theme  that  our  PCW-YW 
is  stressing  this  year. 

Under  these  four  general  headings 
we  find  the  four  basic  issues  to  be 
considered  by  the  Assembly:  (1) 
What  is  the  actual  world  situation 
in  which  we  are  now  living?  (2) 
What  is  the  relevance  of  Christian 
faith  in  meeting  this  world  situation? 
(2)  Where  should  Christian  associa- 
tions place  major  program  emphasis 
in  the  strategic  years  of  1947  and 
(4)  What  relationships  should  our 
movement  have  with  other  national 
and  world  student  and  youth  or- 
ganizations? 

The  four  PCW  representatives  to 
the  Assembly  will  have  a  part  in 
finding  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  will  bring  back  ideas  to 
make  our  own  YW  better.    . 

Betty  Fleck,  president  of  the 
PCW-YW,  will  lead  a  hearing  on 
"Work  in  the  Community"  as  part 
of  the  study  of  social  responsibility. 

Cash 

HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  the 
critical  problem  of  labor  versus 
management  to  compete  for  a  $1500 
prize  in  an  essay  contest  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Roads  to  Industrial  Peace." 
The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the 
Taminent  Social  and  Economic  In- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  "stimulat- 
ing college  students  to  constructive 
thought  on  matters  of  social  and 
economic  importance."  According  to 
the  chairman  of  the  essay  commit- 
tee, college  students  "need  to  be 
awakened  to  the  implications  of  cur- 
rent trends  and  events." 

Dr.  Kaiser  will  help  any  student 
wishing  to  enter  the  contest. 

(Cortinued  on  page  10) 


VICE  ADVICE 


DRINKING  and  smoking  may  or 
may  not  be  a  personal  problem 
to  you,  but  we  feel  that  some  free 
discussion  of  the  subject  treated 
objectively,  yet  with  due  concern  for 
our  tender  years  will  help  if  a  "sit- 
uation" should  arise.  Four  faculty 
members  have  agreed  to  climb  out 
on  a  limb  with  the  Editors. 

Dr.  Wallace: 

ARE  drinking  and  smoking  neces- 
sary? Do  they  contribute  to  a 
fuller,  healthier,  longer  life?  Smok- 
ing has  no  nutritive  value.  Alcohol 
has  caloric  value.  In  ninety  odd  per 
cent  of  the  cases  other  nutrient  foods 
will  adequately  furnish  the  neces- 
sary calories. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  must  be  a 
social  obligation  of  conformity.  Not 
all  the  Romans  celebrated  with  Nero 
when  Rome  burned.  If  you  must 
conform,  have  will  power.  Allow 
your  will  power  to  determine  tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking  as 
well  as   in  your  social  activities. 

As  a  member  of  society,  conform 
to  the  conventions;  be  temperate  and 
exert  will  power. 

Mrs.  Kenway: 

TF  smoking  is  "costly,"  "dirty," 
*  "unhealthy,"  "demoralizing,"  and 
"unsanitary,"  then  why  are  so  many 
normal,  healthy  and  not-too-wealthy 
individuals  willing  to  pay  a  cent  for 
another  coffin  nail?  Surely,  there 
must  be  a  positive  answer  to  the 
question     of     why      people     smoke. 

Both  smoking  and  drinking  are  the 
prerogatives  of  grown-ups;  there- 
fore, they  may  become  a  means  of 
establishing  one's  adult  status.  The 
fact  that  this  is  not  the  best  or  the 
only  way  —  not  even  a  very  valid 
way  —  of  doing  so  does  not  seem  to 
deter  the  young  rebel. 

Another  possible  factor  is  social 
pressure.  If  the  rest  of  the  girls 
smoke,  it  is  hard  to  be  in  the  minor- 
ity with  regard  to  so  conspicuous  an 
activity.  Furthermore,  there  is  al- 
ways the  little  reminder  and  tempta- 
tion of  your  room-mate's  pack. 

Once  started,  it  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  stop.  Everyone  smokes;  ev- 
eryone offers  her  case  to  you.  Smok- 
ing is  associated  with  those  happy 
pauses  in  the  day's  occupation,  so 
the  cig  becomes  the  cue  for  relaxa- 
tion. More  than  that,  since  we  often 
spend  those  periods  in  groups,  a 
whiff  of  that  aromatic  smoke  (made 
from   the   finest   Turkish   tobacco)    is 


closely  bound  up  with  social  activity. 
One  calls  for  the  other,  and  so  it 
goes. 

Social  drinking  is  a  similar  and, 
to  some,  much  more  serious  prob- 
lem. As  I  see  it,  there  are  approxi- 
mately three  possibilities:  (a)  Never 
touch  the  stuff,  (b)  utilization  of  the 
cautious  approach,  (c)  erratic  ex- 
perimentation. 

The  last  is  to  be  avoided;  it  leads 
to  embarrassment,  difficulties,  pen- 
alties,   and    absurdities. 

The  first  solution  is  not  nearly  so 
difficult  as  many  suppose.  You  can 
always  say,  "No,  thanks";  and  no 
one  will  be  offended  or  condescend- 
ing if  you  can  manage  to  say  it  in 
the  right  tone  of  voice  and  eyebrow. 

The  second  method  is  one  employ- 
ed by  many  of  the  best  experts. 
Whether  one  attempts  it  or  not,  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  individual  de- 
cision. When  parents  send  their  chil- 
dren away  to  school  there  is  an  un- 
derstanding —  whether  tacit  or  ver- 
balized —  that  such  decisions  are  a 
part  of  one's  broader  education. 
When  said  child  can  make  an  honest 
decision  in  terms  of  her  own  needs 
and  her  parent's  wishes,  then  there 
lies  victory  for  both  parent  and 
"child." 


Dr.  Norman: 

WITH  no  pretense  to  being  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  venture  a  few  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  drinking  and 
smoking,  particularly  with  reference 
to  co-eds.  Except  for  the  element  of 
excess,  I  fail  to  see  any  real  moral 
issue  involved.  There  are  more  peril- 
ous pitfalls  than  drinking  and  smok- 
ing to  worry  about. 

I   fail   to   see  why  it   is  any  more 


objectionable  for  women  to  smoke 
and  drink  (than  it  is  for  men.  How- 
ever, I  happen  to  have  the  usual 
male  prejudice  in  favor  of  feminine 
observance  of  decorum,  which  ob- 
servance would  fall  under  the  head- 
ing of  excess  anyway.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  girls  should 
smoke  or  drink  if  their  parents  ob- 
ject. (This  is  treading  on  thin  ice.) 
Such  factors  as  youth  and  depend- 
ence usually  make  obedience  desir- 
able if  not  necessary. 

This  does  not  mean  that  because 
there  are  no  reasonable  objections  to 
moderate  smoking  and  drinking  that 
a  girl  should  of  necessity  take  them 
up.  If  after  trying  these  so-called 
vices  no  real  pleasure  is  derived 
therefrom,  anyone  would  be  foolish 
to  persist  in  them  simply  to  attain 
what  one  regards  as  social  accept- 
ability. True,  one  feels  uncomfort- 
able when  indulging  in  the  presence 
of  a  teetotaler,  particularly  if  the 
latter  has  moral  objections:  but  if 
the  objections  are  purely  a  matter  of 
personal  taste,  then  surely  there  is 
no  reason  for  feeling  uneasy. 

There  was  a  time  when  parents 
and  educators  objected  to  cosmetics 
on  moral  grounds.  Now  however,  we 
are  used  to  seeing  the  greenest  of 
teen-agers  flaunting  artificial  colors. 
Similarly,  opposition  has  arisen  from 
the  same  quarters  against  drinking 
and  smoking,  but  the  habit  is  now 
so  widespread  that  it  is  surprising  to 
hear  objections  at  so  late  a  date.  The 
aforementioned  qualification  regard- 
ing excess  is  especially  applicable  to 
drinking,  because  even  when  indulg- 
ed in  moderately  it  may  be  of 
some  danger  if  the  girl  is  driving  a 
car.  Since  alcohol  is  a  depressant 
and  soon  slows  one's  time  reaction 
when  driving,  for  her  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  others  whose  safety 
she  might  jeopardize,  a  ffirl  ousht  to 
think  twice  before  taking  another 
nip,  or  taking  even  one  in  the  first 
place.  There  is  obviously  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  as  to  how  much  one 
can  imbibe  safely  before  taking  to 
the  steering  wheel.  People  differ,  and 
each  girl  must  be  judge  of  her  own 
capacity. 

Dr.  Organ: 

My  remarks  shall  be  directed  to- 
ward the  proposition  that  in  de- 
termining a  line  of  action  one  should 
consider  immediate  pleasure,  long 
run  rappiness.  personal  efficiency, 
social  consequences,  and  the  cost. 

To    smoke    or    not    to    smoke,    to 
drink   or  not  to   drink  are  problems 
that  should  be  solved  by  each  indi- 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


HOME 


^TlHESE  questions  were  discussed  in 
-1  a  joint  YW-IRC  forum  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  December  11. 

Question:  Should  UN  take  Franco 
Spain  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  knowing  that 
they  would  be  accepting  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  type  we  fought  against? 

Reactions:  The  ideal  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  Franco  government  would 
be  to  hold  a  plebiscite,  for  the  Span- 
ish people  would  undoubtedly  vote 
against  their  present  regime.  How- 
ever, Franco  would  never  permit  a 
plebiscite.  Therefore,  UN  faces  the 
problem  of  accepting  Spain  with  the 
Franco  government.  Tnose  who  dis- 
cussed the  problem  telt  that  Franco 
and  all  he  stood  for  would  never  be 
acceptable  to  the  very  ideals  and 
bases  upon  which  UN  is  founded. 
There  are  so  many  other  factors,  re- 
ligious, foreign,  and  political,  en- 
tering into  this  problem  that  almost 
any  discussion  of  it  comes  to  a  point 
of  impasse. 

Question:  Should  international 
tarriffs  be  abolished?  Without  free 
trade,  countries  are  almost  forced  to 
create  spheres  of  influence  as  ready 
markets  for  their  products,  but  if 
free  trade  were  established,  our 
country  would  be  flooded  with  a 
great  supply  of  foreign  goods  —  a 
flood  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
American   industry. 

Reactions:  This  problem  was  hash- 
ed with  many  digressions  from  the 
matter  at  hand.  However,  in  this 
process  of  re-hashing,  the  discussion 


struck  several  facts  that  lie  at  the 
very  roots  -of  the  problem.  First  of 
all,  Americans  on  the  whole  and 
American  business,  in  particular,  ac- 
tually fear  the  advent  of  foreign 
competition  in  industrial  fields.  This 
fear  can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  our 
education.  From  kindergarten  right 
on  through  our  senior  year  in  col- 
lege, we  are  put  on  competitive 
standing  with  our  classmates.  We 
learn  early  that  "them  what  has 
gets  more,  and  them  what  hasn't  are 
lost  in  the  shuffle."  For  that  reason 
American  business  is  half  afraid  of 
and  half  defiant  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  free  trade  would  be  an 
excellent  form  of  international  good 
will.  It  was  suggested  at  the  discus- 
sion that  perhaps  free  trade  would 
be  attained  someday,  but  that  it 
would  most  certainly  be  a  very  grad- 
ual process. 

UN  News 

/~1  ENERAL   Assembly 

"  November  19th — In  Plenary  Ses- 
sion —  The  Assembly  unanimously 
accepted  three  members:  Afghanis- 
tan, Iceland,  and  Sweden;  so  now 
54  flags  float  over  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Assembly  urged  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  reconsider  the  re- 
jected membership  applications  of 
Ireland,  Portugal,  Albania,  Trans- 
Jordan,  and  Mongolia  and  to  appoint 


a  joint  committee  from  Security 
Council  and  Assembly  to  draft  rules 
governing  admission  of  future  mem- 
bers. 

Colombia,  Syria,  and  Belgium 
were  elected  to  succeed  Mexico, 
Egypt,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Security  Council  —  on  November 
4th  voted  unanimously  to  take  the 
Spanish  question  off  its  agenda  to 
allow  it  to  come  before  General  As- 
sembly. In  an  8-minute  session  on 
November  15  the  Council  approv- 
ed conditions  under  which  Switz- 
erland can  obtain  membership  in 
International  Court  while  on  No- 
vember 29  it  agreed  to  General  As- 
sembly recommendation  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  frve  rejected  mem- 
bership applications  and  to  appoint- 
ment of  committee  to  draft  new 
rules  for  future  membership  admis- 
sions. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission — Held 
its  sixth  meeting  November  13. 
Heard  reports  of  scientists  unani- 
mously agreeing  that  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  feasible.  Now  work- 
ing on  operational  an  political  as- 
pects of  problem.  Vote  .  to  give  full 
account  of  progress  to  Security 
Council   by   December   31. 

International  Trade  Commission — 
Seventeen  nations  (Russia  absent) 
meeting  in  London  ended  on  No- 
vember 23  their  detailed  work  on 
world  trade  charter,  covering  items 
such  as  tariffs,  exchange,  cartels,  and 
customs.  Will  meet  in  April,  1947, 
for  final  approval. 


WTH 


IN  MEMORIAM 


EARLY  Sunday  morning,  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women  lost 
one  of  its  most  beloved  faculty  mem- 
bers and  many  of  us,  both  faculty 
and  students,  lost  an  extremely  dear 
friend  and  compatriot.  The  passing 
of  Dr.  Edward  Wilkerson  Montgom- 
ery leaves  a  vacant  chair  in  a  very 
devoted  family.  It  leaves  unfilled  a 
position  of  leadership  and  eminence 
on  the  faculty  rarely  equalled  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Montgomery  was  the  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  born  in 
Cambridge  City,  Indiana,  in  1901. 
He  spent  his  early  years  in  Fair- 
field,  Iowa,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  when  he  was  thirteen,  he  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  great  ingen- 
uity in  furthering  his  own  education. 
He  graduated  from  Parsons  College 
in  1921.  The  high  principles  of  per- 
sonal integrity,  self-discipline,  devo- 
tion to  task,  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  others,  all  of  which  were  early 
acquired,  provided  him  with  a  ster- 
ling quality  of  character  so  obvious 
in  every  activity  of  his  later  life. 

Dr.  Montgomery  came  to  PCW 
in  1935  as  associate  professor  of 
sociology  and  two  years  later  was 
made  full  professor.  He  came  to 
P.C.W.  from  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky where  he  had  been  an  assist- 
ant professor.  He  had  earlier  taught 
in  high  school  and  at  Knoxville  Col- 
lege, a  negro  institution,  and  had 
been  assistant  to  Ellsworth  Faris  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

His  intellectual  interests  were 
"broad.  He  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
■concern  for  and  love  of  the  small 
community  and  wrote  on  the  prob- 
lem of  recreation  in  such  communi- 
ties. He  sought  for  an  appreciation 
•of  minority  groups  and  engaged  in 
settlement  house  work  and  home 
missions.  He  was  concerned  above 
all  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  and  gave  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  as  an  adviser  to 
the  juvenile  court  here  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  interested  both  in  reportial 
side  of  sociology  and  in  its  ameliora- 
tive possibilities. 

In  his  eleven  years  at  PCW,  Dr. 
Montgomery  had  become  a  pillar  of 
strength.  His  counsel  was  always  re- 
vered by  faculty  and  students  alike. 
His  quiet  manner  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  classroom  was  an  index  of  his 
reflective  temper  and  never  to  be 
mistaken  for  unconcern.  His  piety 
was  that  of  a  man  of  unquestioned 


stability  in  action,  never  to  be  weak- 
ened by  credal  dispute.  His  sincer- 
ity, his  courage  of  conviction  his  un- 
selfish concern  for  the  student  and 
college — these  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Here  was  a  fine  teacher,  a 
true  friend  —  noble  man,  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  growing  in  wisdom  and 
mellowness  with  each  year.  Today 
we  do  homage  to  this  favorite  of 
PCW.  yet  we  cannot  do  so  with- 
out recognition  that  our  loss  is  slight 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  Jane,  Edward  and 
Franklin.  We  give  them  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  as  we  share  in  small 
part  this  deep  loss.  Dr.  Montgomery 
is  with  us  no  more  but  his  memory 
will  linger  long. 

PAUL  R.  ANDERSON. 


DR.  MONTGOMERY 

Death,  be  not  proud,  though  some 
have  called  thee 

Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  are 
not  so;   .    .    . 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  etern- 
ally 

And  Death  shall  be  no  more:  Death, 
thou  shalt  die! 


I  want  to  express  the  feelings  of 
the  student  body  and  especially 
of  those  of  us  who  knew  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery well,  both  as  a  teacher  and 
as  a  friend. 

Every  one  of  us  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Montgomery,  in  some  way,  for 
his  deep  understanding  of  the  girls, 
his  counseling  as  adviser  to  Student 
Government,  and  for  his  willingness 
to  participate  in  any  of  our  school 
activities. 

His  close  home  life  colored  his 
teaching  and  personality  in  such  a 
way  that  we  will  not  forget  him. 

PCW  has  lost  a  true  friend  in 
Dr.  Montgomery,  but  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  his  character  and  his 
ideals  remain  with  us. 

ELEANOR    GOLDFARB. 


1^  DWARD  Montgomery  was  my 
friend.  Since  he  was  stricken 
six  months  ago.  I  have  reflected 
many  times  on  the  noble  words  of 
Bacon  on  the  fruits  of  friendship: 
"For  friendship  maketh  indeed  a 
fair  day  in  the  affections,  from  storm 
and  tempest;  but  it  maketh  daylight 
in  the  understanding,  out  of  darkness 
and  confusion  of  thoughts."  For  me 
the  failure  of  that  source  of  assur- 
ance and  of  light  has  been  grievous. 

What  I  experienced  in  the  intima- 
cy of  friendship,  all  who  knew  him 
found  in  a  notable  degree  in  ac- 
quaintance with  him  as  teacher,  ad- 
viser, or  citizen.  His  sociology  was 
not  just  a  job  but  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  steady  influence  for  intelli- 
gence and  good  will. 

Intelligence,  kindness,  simplicity, 
sincerity  in  him  were  united  in  a 
personality  of  quiet  dignity.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  more  genuine  expres- 
sion of  that  rarely  embraced  ideal, 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  His 
avoidance  of  what  he  considered  the 
meretricious  and  the  frivolous  was 
without  a  trace  of  eccentricity,  the 
choice  of  a  nature  intrinsically  fine 
and  sound. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  life  cut 
short  in  the  fullness  of  its  powers, 
tortured  and  humiliated  in  ways 
which,  if  they  were  human,  would 
be  called  brutal  almost  beyond  im- 
agining. And  through  these  last 
months,  whenever  the  spirit  of  the 
man  was  momentarily  freed,  the  same 
dignity  and  sweetness,  only  a  de- 
precating admission  of  pain,  no  sur- 
render of  the  ends  for  which  he  had 
lived. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said?  Tragedy, 
surely,  is  not  the  last  word.  There 
come  rather  to  my  mind  the  words 
of  an  ancient  wisdom:  "We  should 
therefore  praise  and  number  in  the 
company  of  the  blest  that  man  who 
has  invested  well  the  portion  of  time, 
however  little,  that  has  been  allot- 
ted to  him;  for  such  a  one  has 
seen  the  true  light.  He  has  not  only 
lived,  but  flourished  .  .  .  Why  do 
you  ask,  How  long  did  he  live?  He 
still  lives!  At  one  bound  he  has  pass- 
ed over  into  posterity  and  has  con- 
signed himself  to  the  guardianship 
of  memory." 

CARLL  W.  DOXSEE. 


THE  WAYWARD  PRESS 


THIS  is  the  second  in  an,  we 
hope,  unending  column  exchange 
between  you  folkses  and  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.  (I  rather  im- 
agine that  it  is  not  only  unending, 
but  slightly  unbearable,  but  we  shall 
inflict  ourselves  upon  you  merciless- 
ly. Be  stoic,  girls,  be  stoic.) 

School  creeps  along  in  its  petty 
pace  here  at  W  &  J,  and  we  find 
ourselves  dragged  behind  it  at  a 
snail's  pace.  Mid-semester  grades 
have  been  sent  to  the  dean's  office, 
and  we  are  now  sweating  out  the 
process  of  finding  out  precisely  how 
far  behind  we  are  being  dragged. 
Unpleasant  things,  grades  and  tests, 
etc.  Your  humble  reporter  believes 
in  not  permitting  his  education  to 
interfere  with  his  learning  and  is 
running  into  considerable  difficulty 
trying  to  reform  the  faculty  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  I  have  just  about 
despaired. 

Of  course  we  beat  Muskingum! 
What  a  foolish  question!  We  decis- 
ively beat  them,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  playing  for  us  most 
of  the  time.  I  don't  quite  know  how 
the  referees  permitted  twenty-two 
men  on  the  field  for  W  &  J,  but  we 
appeared  to  have  gotten  away  with 
it  neatly  ...  to  the  tune  of  26-6. 
(Favor  of  Wash-Jeff,  in  case  you 
haven't  read  through  these  polite 
subtleties.) 

Our  new  twenty-thousand-dollar 
dining  hall  which  opened  on  Decem- 


ber 1  has  recently  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  students  here  at  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson.  It  has  particularly 
delighted  those  of  us  who  appre- 
ciate good  food,  but  can't  quite  un- 
derstand why  the  lowly  pork  chop 
with  a  dash  of  mashed  potatoes 
should  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  a  dol- 
lar. Food  is  a  magnificent  item,  when 
it  isn't  gold  plated,  and  the  dining 
hall  now  presents  more  of  it,  better 
prepared,  in  much  better  surround- 
ings than  the  local  Ptomain  Tavern, 
and   for    a   lot  less   mazuma. 

Congratulations    are    in    order    on 


LAJU 


DO    YOU    THINK     He'LL    BF    I MPR655EO 
*P     I  TELL       HIM       1   M    TRkllMO- 

checvvs  my  ? 


the  new  decorations  at  PCW,  they 
are  quite  tasteful.  W  &  J  will  join 
you  in  hoping  for  your  new  admin- 
istration and  classroom  building,  if 
you  will  help  us  in  our  mass  wish- 
ful thinking  for  a  new  chapel  build- 
ing. Oro  pro  nobis. 

The  Jaymen  would  really  appre- 
ciate receiving  a  copy  of  your  win- 
ning song  endeavors  in  the  near 
future,  and  therefore,  humbly  sub- 
mit their  request  for  a  transcript  as 
soon  as  judging  is  final.  We  shall 
faithfully  promise  to  sing  it  robust- 
ly in  every  tavern  and  pub  in  town, 
and  do  our  humble  best  to  get  it  on 
the  Hit  Parade  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Don't  let  us  down,  now. 

The  last  game  of  the  season  (with 
Franklin  and  Marshal)  will  have 
been  played  by  the  time  that  you. 
read  this  column,  and  we  are  sincere- 
ly planning  on  adding  another  win 
to  our  list  of  wins.  Of  course,  if  you 
had  received  this  in  time,  you  would 
have  all  been  invited  down  .  .  . 
individually  .  .  .  and  we  do  hope 
that  a  goodly  percentage  got  here 
without  benefit  of  formal  invitation. 
It  is  a  foregone  understanding  that 
there  is  a  standing  invitation  for  all 
PCWites  to  join  us  in  any  of  our 
athletic  and  social  activities,  you 
know. 

This  chit  chat  grows  boring.  Best 
we  close.  Drop  in  on  us  sometime, 
willya? 

WASH-JEFF. 


A  MODEST  PROPOSAL 


IN  case  you  didn't  know.  In  1729 
there  was  famine  in  Ireland  and 
many  people  died  from  starvation. 
Jonathan  Swift,  great  satirist  and 
Irishman,  was  so  moved  by  the 
plight  of  his  people  and  so  incensed 
by  the  apathy  of  those  who  could 
have  helped  them  that  he  wrote  "A 
Modest  Proposal,"  in  which  he  point- 
ed out  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem  was  that  the  Irish  people 
should  eat  their  own  babies.  He  in- 
tended it  as  a  savage  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  pitiful  satire.  But  he 
wrote  it  so  well,  the  satire  was  so 
logically  developed,  that  many  peo- 
ple took  it  seriously  and  believed 
that  he  was  literally  recommending 
cannibalism.  A  lik-e  fate  has  befallen 
other  satires  written  since  that  time, 
among  them  the  article  on  blue  jeans 
by  Ginger  Long  which  appeared  in 
the  Post  Gazette   as  opinion,  not   as 


satire.    She    wants   you    to   know   its 
real  intention. 

BLUE  jeans  have  become  a  definite 
part  of  the  college  girl's  ward- 
robe. No  one  goes  far  as  to  say 
they  are  attractive  but  they  are, 
everyone  agrees,  comfortable.  The 
advantages  of  wearing  blue  jeans 
are  numerous:  they  need  no  pressing, 
they  seldom,  if  ever  have  to  be 
washed,  they  are  inexpensive,  they 
conceal  certain  figure  faults,  and, 
finally,  one's  general  appearance  — 
hair,  nails,  and  skin — need  not  be 
too  meticulously  cared  for  else  the 
effect  of  casualness  might  be  spoiled. 
Too,  they  eliminate  wondering  what 
to  wear  and  the  problem  of  match- 
ing and  contrasting  outmoded  ap- 
parel such  as  jewelry  and  other  fem- 
inine accessories.  The  time  previous- 
ly   consumed    in    doing    these    things 


can  now  be  put  to  more  profitable 
use — doing  assignments  several  days 
before  they  are  due,  writing  term 
papers  far  in  advance  of  their  due- 
date,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  way 
of  telling  all  the  ways  in  which  blue 
jeans  are  an  improvement  over  the 
old-style  college  garb.  Far-reaching 
effects  may  not  be  noticeable  for 
years  to  come. 

Since  they  have  proved  success- 
ful for  wear  by  the  college  girl,  I 
see  no  reason  why  blue  jeans  should 
not  be  adopted  for  wear  by  the  col- 
lege man.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  it  might  be  well  for  men  to 
make  them  standard  college  gear. 
First,  there  are  those  advantages 
which  the  girls  enjoy — saving  time, 
effort,  etc.,  and  second,  an  attractive- 
feature  of- blue  jeans  is  that  they 
have  so  many  pockets.  Practically- 
Continued  on  page  10 
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MR.  KIRKPATRICK 

Musician  To  Visit  PCW 

JOHN  Kirkpatrick,  eminent  au- 
thority on  American  music,  will 
visit  the  PCW  campus  Friday  and 
Saturday,  January  10  and  11.  This 
unusual  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  who  has  been  investi- 
gating American  music  and  giving 
lecture-recital  series  since  1925,  is 
open  to  all  students  who  are  inter- 
ested, and  not  only  to  those  in  the 
music  department. 

Friday,  January  10,  during  chapel 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  will  present  a  for- 
mal recital  devoted  mainly  to  music 
by  American   composers. 

From  his  initial  appearance  in  chap- 
el, questions  or  problems  may  evolve 
upon  which  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  will 
base  later  discussions.  Friday  after- 
noon some  of  the  piano  students  will 
participate  in  a  musiclinic  open  to 
everyone.  In  this  informal  class  de- 
signed to  aid  the  individual  perform- 
er, Mr.  Kirkpatrick  will  offer  com- 
ments and  constructive  criticism  of 
value  to  the  entire  group.  A  round- 
table  discussion  Saturday  at  8:30  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  those 
studying  applied  music  to  talk  over 
practical  problems  of  technique  and 
musical  skill  with  the  famous  artist. 
Piano  students  are  also  encouraged 
to  hold  individual  conferences  with 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  for  added  counsel  in 
their  particular   field. 

During  his  stay  on  campus  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  is  scheduled  to  meet 
with  three  regular  college  classes. 
The  seminar  style   may  be  followed 


in  Mr.  Ralston's  music  appreciation 
class  where  thte  girls  will  have  the 
privilege  of  raising  questions  for  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick's  further  discussion  and 
demonstration.  In  the  American  his- 
tory class  taught  by  Dr.  Evans,  our 
guest  artist  will  speak  on  phases  of 
American  music  pertinent  to  class 
work,  including  contributions  to  the 
culture  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  will  conclude  his  class 
discussions  by  speaking  with  Miss 
Held  s  music  students  about  com- 
position and  theory. 

Rated  as  the  foremost  interpreter 
of  American  compositions.  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick is  considered  by  Olin  Downes, 
music  critic  on  the  New  York  Times. 
"A  medium  whereby  the  public  and 
the  press  alike  can  become  well  and 
authoritatively  acquainted  with  what 
American  composers  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  the  field  of  music  for 
the   keyed    instrument." 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  heard  in  reci- 
tals in  New  York  annually,  and  has 
made  numerous  solo  appearances 
throughout  the  country.  In  1942-43 
he  was  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  Monticello  Colleee  Godfrey, 
Illinois:  from  1943  to  1946  he  was 
instructor  of  music  at  Mt.  Holyoke: 
he  served  as  visiting  lecturer  at 
Smith  the  summer  of  1944;  during 
the  summer  session  of  1945-46  at 
Connecticut  College,  he  was  also  a 
visiting  professor.  At  present,  Mr. 
K'rkoatrick  holds  the  associate  pro- 
fessorship   at   Cornell  University. 

blithe  Spirit 

TT  is  futile  to  discuss  the  dramatic 
merits  of  Mr.  Coward's  play  since 
it  is  well-known  and  has  been  com- 
mercially successful.  It  is  enoush  to 
say  that  it  is  as  perishable,  brittle, 
and  thin  as  a  Christmas-tree  orna- 
ment. 

Actually  the  characters  in  B'ithe 
Snirit  are  also  superficial,  but  PCW's 
speech  majors  interpreted  them  with 
great  originality,  sympathy,  and 
amusement. 

Elvira  was  the  typical  spoiled-brat 
wife  and  also  an  ethereal  ghost  as 
performed  by  Mary  Lou  Michel  and 
Jane  Campbell.  Jane's  acting  range 
is  especially  commendable  when  we 
remember  her  heroic  part  as  Both- 
well  in  Mary  of  Scotland  last  year. 
Betty  Bilderback,  as  Ruth,  carried 
out  a  more  human,  sympathy-arous- 
ing portrayal  than  did  Corinne  Trout 
whose  characterization  was  shrew- 
ish throughout.  Madame  Arcati. 
well  done  by  both  Norma  Trozzo  and 
Mary    Alice    Hoag,    was   whimsically 


entertaining  —  the  bluff,  bull-in- 
china-shop  person  with  a  heart  of 
gold. 

The  oh-so-typical  maid,  Edith, 
was  presented  more  realistically  by 
Marilyn  Altman  Saturday  night  than 
by  Patricia  Fry  whose  role  bordered 
on  the  slapstick. 

Joan  Sherrick's  interpretation  of 
Mrs.  Bradman  was  purely  original, 
that  of  a  young  wife  married  to  a 
sugar  daddy,  being  terribly  grown- 
up and  upset  with  him.  Catherine 
Henderson,  as  Mrs.  Bradman,  gave 
the  characterization  of  a  rather  dull 
homebody — also  an  original  idea. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  production  was  the  presence  of 
men  in  men's  parts!  Dr.  Jenkins  as 
Charles,  the  sophisticated,  satirical, 
man-about-town,  was  excellent.  His 
"I  love  you  my  love"  and  "Good- 
bye girls.  Parting  is  such  sweet 
sorrow"  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears! 

And  Mr.  Wenneker,  the  lugubrious 
Englishman!  His  competent  portrayal 
of  Dr.  Bradman,  whose  role  as  writ- 
ten in  the  play  offers  no  help  what- 
soever, was  sometimes  so  outstand- 
ing  as   to   overshadow   the   leads. 

Those  of  us  who  saw  the  play  will 
agree  that  the  stage  set  was  perfect 
— quite  as  good  as  any  used  at  the 
Nixon — and  our  doors  opened;  our 
books  fell;  our  staircase  went  up! 

Roberta  Swann,  as  costume  chair- 
man, did  an  excellent  job  in  helping 
to  make  the  characters  appear  con- 
vincing. And  of  course,  nothing  could 
have  been  carried  through  without 
the  powers  behind  the  throne:  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  director;  Mr.  Wenneker, 
technical  director;  and  Mrs.  Evan- 
son,  costumes  and  makeup  super- 
visor.       , 

ANGIE  KING. 

BLITHE  SPIRIT 


Corinne  Trout  as  Ruth  and  Mary 
Lou  Michel  as  Elvira. 
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T  TAKES  MANY  PEOPLE  and  many  things  to  keep  on 
giving  you  the  best  telephone  service  in  the  world. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  money — investors'  money — to  provide  the  facil- 
ities. There's  an  investment  of  $240  behind  your  telephone  and 
every  one  of  the  24,000,000  telephones  in  the  Bell  System. 
It  takes  good  management  and  good  employess  to  operate  these 
facilities.  There  are  575,000  Bell  System  employees — many  in 
management  and  supervisox"y  positions. 

It  takes  faith  in  the  future.  The  Bell  System  is  busy  right  now 
on  a  $2,000,000  building  and  expansion  program — to  catch  up 
with  the  nation's  needs  and  to  give  you  more  and  better  service 
than   ever   before. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


A   MODEST   PROPOSAL 

continued  from  page  5 
all  of  one's  books,  pens,  sliderules, 
compasses,  blotters  might  be  tucked 
into  some  pocket,  thus  making  it  un- 
necessary to  carry  cumbersome  brief 
cases  and  zippered  notebooks.  Par- 
ticularly for  those  who  work  after 
school  hours  are  blue  jeans  an  asset. 
There  would  be  no  soiling  of  white 
shirts,  no  wrinkling  of  trouser  creas- 
es, no  cleaning  bills. 

Professors  might  even  consider  the 
possibility  of  wearing  blue  jeans  to 
classes.  By  looking  more  like  the 
student,  they  would  create  friendly 
relations  with  him.  There  would  be 
a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  between 
faculty  and  student  body  and  this 
spirit  would  do  much  to  make  stu- 
dents eager  to  learn  for  the  sake  of 
learning. 

There  are  a  number  of  girls  on  the 
college  campus  today  (fortunately 
the  percentage  is  small)  who  will 
prefer  to  dress  in  the  old-style  man- 
ner, that  is,  neatly.  These  girls,  who 
wear  dresses  and  perhaps  high  heels, 
probably  delight  in  being  different 
from  their  colleagues  and  may  even 
enjoy  being  stared  at. 

One  thing  is  to  be  said  for  this 
minority:  that  they  carry  their  per- 
sonal habits  with  them  into  The 
World  after  leaving  college  seems  to 
please  employers.  Too,  it  causes  one 
to  ponder  whether  their  ability  to 
get  the  job,  or  the  man  for  that  mat- 
ter, is  something  more  than  coin- 
cidence. 

Our  Lady  of  Paris 

Candles  flicker  'neath  arches  branch- 
ing as  great  trees 

In  the  chill  half  light  the  little  Vir- 
gin, so  very  young  and  small 

Watches  eternally  with  soft  sad  eyes 
from  her  niche. 

The  heavy  Babe  seems  a  burden  for 
arms  so  young 

The  crown  too  massive  above  the 
fair  sweet  face 

With  the  infinite  wisdom  of  saints 
and  the  very  young. 

Amid  the  Christmas  joy  the  Mother 
mourns  for  the  fate  of  the  Child 

And  the  sorrows  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Mary  Ellen  Lee. 


2\      F 


TALG  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
FASHION  NOTE:  Mr.  Wenneker 
is  still  looking  for  someone  with 
an  old  camel  that  they  are  ready  to 
discard.  Seems  that  the  noble  drom- 
edary would  make  a  very  nice  coat. 
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PCW  Poets 

TWO  poems  by  PCW  girls  have 
been  accepted  for  publication  in 
the  Annual  Anthology  of  College 
Poetry.  They  are:  "Goldenrod"  by 
Nancy  Murray  and  "Late  Spring" 
by  Ruth  Clarkson. 

This  anthology  is  a  compilation  of 
the  finest  poetry  written  by  college 
students  all  over  the  country.  Selec- 
tions were  made  from  thousands  of 
poems  submitted. 

PCW  joins  the  National  Poetry 
Association  in  offering  their  hearti- 
est congratulations  to  Nancy  and 
Ruth. 

AIVs  Well  That  Ends  Well 

MISS  Marks  has  announced  a  new 
semester  course  to  be  offered  by 
Dr.  Zetler  second  semester,  The  Four 
Great  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 
This  course  will  be  helpful  for  those 
students  who  will  be  unable  to  take 
the  complete  Shakespeare  course  of- 
fered next  year,  or  those  who  are 
interested  in  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  plays. 

VICE  ADVICE 

(Continued  jrom  page  5) 

vidual  on  the  basis  of  the  clearest 
thinking  of  which  one  is  capable. 
Behavior  patterns  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  decision,  not  of  a  drift. 
Some  moralists  have  attempted  to 
formulate  a  scheme  almost  mathe- 
matical to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  and  good  from  evil.  While 
recognizing  the  following  of  an  eth- 
ical calculus,  I  suggest  that  the  young 
person  interested  in  reaching  a  rea- 
soned solution  to  these  problems  — 
or  similar  ones  —  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Immediate  pleasure.  Do  I  enjoy 
it?  Will  it  increase  or  diminish  other 
pleasures? 

2.  Long  run  happiness.  Is  it  essential 
to  my  happiness?  Does  it  seem  to 
promote  happiness  for  those  who 
have  followed  it  over  many  years? 
Does  it  make  me  a  better  person  in 
my  own  eyes?  Will  I  regret  it  some 
day? 

3.  Personal  efficiency.  Does  it  make 
me  better  able  to  cope  with  my 
world?  Will  it  make  me  better  able 
to  do  my  work?  Will  it  form  a  habit 
hard  to  break,  or  will  it  be  a  habit 
I  shall  not  desire  to  break?  Does  it 
give  me  a  lift?  (Why  do  I  need  a 
lift?)   Does  it  aid  my  self-control? 

4.  Social  consequences.  Do  I  admire 
it  in  other  people?  Is  it  behavior 
that  I  want  to  hide  from  older  dis- 
criminating   people? 


Erskine 
Pharmacy 

Inc. 

Free  Delivery 

132  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 
MOntrose  2909 

PRESCRIPTIONS 


Highland 


Gdmpan* 

ijloulers    or 
Inditfidualiby 


East  Liberty 
MO.  2144  6010  Penn  Ave. 


FOR  GIFTS  OF  LASTING 

LOVELINESS 

Books  on  opera.  Beautiful  carol 
collections.  Christmas  annual 
and  many   other  things. 

WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC  CO. 

719  Liberty  Avenue 

(Next    to    Clark    Building) 

Phone  ATlantic  7828 


Flowers 

GRant  5675 

John  McClemenfs 

INCORPORATED 

338  Sixth  Avenue 

FRUITS— GIFTS 

338    Sixth   Avenue 
Oliver    Building,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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225  OLIVER  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PCW's  Photographer  for  1947 

Phone  for  Appointment  ATlantic  2141 
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ANTHONY 


FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
AND  PASTRIES 
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j    syria      A  Christmas  Suggestion    coming 

|    MOSOUE  FOR   THE   MUSIC   LOVER  EVENTS 

!    TICKETS   FOR  THESE   EVENTS   MAKE  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Horowitz 


"Greatest    Pianist" 
of  this   Generation.' 


SATURDAY    EVENING 
JANUARY   11 


Nathan  Milsfein 


'The  Master  Violinist." 


FRIDAY   EVENING 
JANUARY  24 


j  Monte  Carlo  Ballet  Russe 
|  Original  Don  Cossacks 
!  Vronsky  &  Babin 


SATURDAY  MAT.  &  EVE. 
FEBRUARY   1 


Serge   Jaroff,    SATURDAY    EVENING 
Conductor.  FEBRUARY  15 


America's  Great      SATURDAY    EVENING 

Two-Piano   Team.  FEBRUARY  22 


Tickets  for  any  of  these  events  may  be  secured  by  sending  in  your  mail  order  with 
a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  "MAY  BEEGLE  CONCERTS,"  5S1  Union  Trust 
Building — Telephone:    ATlantic    3051. 

PRICES— $1.20  to   $3.90    (Tax  Included) 

We  will  gladly  mail  tickets  for  any  of  the  above  events  as  Xmas  gifts 
upon  receipt  of  your  order  by  mail  or  phone! 
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PETER  POLI'S  DAIRY 

Delicious  Sandwiches 

Homemade  Ice  Cream 

Alder  at  Highland 

Emerson   9758 


FINE 
FOOD 

Served  Daily  in  Our 

AIR-CONDITIONED 
DINING    ROOM 

Where  the  After-Theatre  Crowd  Meet. 


6214   PENN   AVE. 

EAST    LIBERTY        Hlland    1220 


BOTTLED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 

COCA-COLA  BOTTLING  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Letters 

Attention  Dr.  Anderson 


O   the  President: 

We  feel  that  there  has  been  a  slight  misunder- 
ing  concerning  the  race  article  which  appeared  in  the 
November  Arrow.  Since  the  article  was  written  by  a 
student  at  the  editors'  request,  we  feel  responsible  that 
her  ideas  not  be  misinterpreted  by  anyone,  students  or 
administration. 

Your  letter,  appearing  in  the  December  issue,  gave  us 
the  impression  that  you  considered  the  race  article  a  di- 
rect comment  on  administration  policy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  meant  more  as  a  challenge  to  the  student  body 
than  to  the  administration. 

Possibly  we  misunderstood  the  admission  policy  re- 
garding negro  girls  in  the  past,  but  we  are  glad  to  be 
assured  in  black  and  white  that  no  girl  having  the  proper 
qualifications  would  be  refused  admittance  to  PCW  be- 
cause of  her   color. 

The  article  was  printed  because  the  editors  sincerely 
believe  that  better  interracial  understanding  is  needed, 
if  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  survive.  Protagonists 
of  racial  intolerance  such  as  Bilbo,  Talmadge,  and  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan  are  daily  features  in  our  newspapers. 
And  they  are  only  the  more  spectacular  manifestations 
of  the  widespread  indifference,  prejudice,  and  ignorance 
seen  everywhere  on  the  questions  of  minority  groups. 

The  Arrow  is  not  backing  a  "campaign  to  get  a  negro 
student"  at  PCW.  However,  we  would  like  to  feel  that 
PCW  girls  are  progressive  enough  to  accept  negro  stu- 
dents  graciously   when   and  if  they   are  admitted. 

It  was  not  our  intention  "to  parade  our  virtue!"  We 
agree  with  whoever  said  the  difference  between  a  re- 
former and  a  saint  is  that  a  reformer  reforms  others 
whereas  a  saint  reforms  himself.  With  this  in  mind,  we 
would  like  to   see  PCW  girls  become  saints. 

THE  EDITORS. 


rpo  the  Editors: 

*■  Now  that  our  first  semester  under  the  new  at- 
tendance system  is  over,  I  have  been  interested  in 
checking  the  correlation  between  frequent  absence  from 
class  and  low  grades  in  order  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  new  system.  This  system  places  the  responsibility 
for  class  attendance  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
student. 

The  very  large  majority  of  students  have  been  mature 
enough  to  handle  this  matter  intelligently,  but  a  number 
of  students  have  badly  misused  the  freedom  given  them 
and  the  result  is  invariably  low  grades,  conditions  or 
failures.  In  a  few  cases  the  excessive  absences  have  been 
unavoidable  and  we  have  sympathy  for  these  students 
in  their  lowered  grades. 

Grades  have  not  been  lowered  just  because  a  student 
has  had  a  number  of  absences,  but  only  where  the  stu- 
dent has  not  been  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  course 
through  "absent  treatment." 

I  feel  that  the  new  plan  has  been  successful  on  the 
whole  and  that  the  new  semester  will  find  the  great 
majority  of  our  students  assuming  responsibility  for 
intelligent  class  attendance. 

While  much  unwise  "cutting"  of  classes  has  come  from 
upperclassmen,  the  freshmen  have  done  their  share. — 
Which  brings  up  the  question,  should  freshmen  have 
a  strict  attendance  system  for  the  first  semester  until 
good  habits  are  well  established,  or  will  we  always  have 
a  group  of  students  who  do  not  want  their  money's  worth 
— who  are  willing  to  pay  for  an  education  and  get  as 
little  as  possible  from  it? 

M.   HELEN   MARKS. 


TO  the  Editors  of  the  Arrow 
And  to  YOU  too: 

It  isn't  that  I  don't  like  PCW;  that  is  I  think  PCW  is 
wonderful.  It's  just  that  there  are  a  few  things  which 
should  be  adjusted.  We  should  be  very  careful  about 
knocking  our  school  I  always  say,  but  if  something  is 
the  matter  we  should  say  so,  don't  you  think?  And  when 
it  happens  so  often  and  is  so  disappointing  we  should 
mention  it  or  don't  you  agree?  My  mother  (she  gradu- 
ated in  1920)  always  reminds  me  that  if  you  cannot 
say  something  nice,  don't  say  anything.  On  the  other 
hand  I  think  we  should  "take  action"  as  Dr.  Norman 
always  says. 

I'm  sure  everything  could  be  fixed  up  to  everybody's 
satisfaction  if.  we  all  stick  together  on  this.  I've  thought 
a  lot  about  this  and  I've  just  decided  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  speak  to  someone — diplomatically  I  mean. 
Butter  is  expensive,  I  know,  and  it's  a  shame  to  waste 
a  pat  on  only  two-thirds  of  a  muffin.  I  don't  mean  the 
muffins  aren't  good.  They're  really  lovely;  but  don't 
you  think  it's  a  shame  that  so  much  of  them  sticks 
to  those  paper  things.  If  this  can  be  fixed.  I'm  sure 
everyone  would  be  most  grateful.  If  you  are  behind 
me  in  this,  sign  the  list  outside  of  chapel. 

TRUSHY  STUMPF,   '50. 
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Maids  Must  Marry 

TIME  was  when  our  Valentine 
dreams  were  pinned  to  an  orchid 
corsage,  a  beribboned  box  of 
Shraft's,  and  a  lush  formal.  But  now 
there's  a  definite  trend  toward  trad- 
ing the  faded  orchid,  the  post-ball 
glow,  and  the  digested  candies  for 
the  hopes  or  realities  of  always- 
fragrant  orange  blossoms  and  the 
cottage-for-two.  About  ten  per 
cent  of  PCW's  gals  have  seen  the 
light  of  the  square-cut  diamond. 
Here  are  a  few: 

June  is  far  in  the  lead  of  favorite 
months  for  the  altar-treks,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  scheduled  weddings 
in  that  month  of  Peg  McSwigan, 
Nancy  McCreery,  Mary  Conway, 
Ruth  Grasso,  and  Jodie  Beeson. 

Peggy  and  her  man  "Buck"  Friday 
are  doing  a  frantic  search  for  an 
apartment.  Ed.  Note:  Peg  will  be 
deeply  indebted  to  any  Samaritan 
who  can  give  her  some  leads  on  a 
place  to  hang  their  hats.  Peg's  and 
Buck's  families  have  been  friends 
for  years  and  thought  the  marriage 
"would  be  nice."  So  did  Peg  and 
Buck. 

The  same  S.O.S.  for  an  apartment 
is  echoed  by  Mary  Conway  and  her 
fiance,  Bill  Reese,  who  plan  to  live 
in  Pittsburgh  too.  Bill  and  Mary 
met  in  Atlantic  City  and  discovered 
they  had  been  practically  neighbors 
for  years.  Moral:  That  cup  of  sugar 
is  never  wasted  if  a  male  neighbor 
borrows  it. 

Nancy  McCreery,  whose  engage- 
ment ring  is  an  Annapolis  miniature, 
will  he  the  Navy  wife  of  John  Mc- 
Cook  come  June.  Her  memories  go 
back  to  the  days  when  Johnny 
showed  his  affection  by  making  her 


his  favorite  target  for  slushy  snow- 
balls. 

Jodie  Beeson  has  ear-marked 
June  for  her  marriage  to  Frank 
Schrader.  Cincinnati  will  be  the 
abode  for  this  couple  who've  been 
dating  steadily  ever  since  high  school 
days. 

Sharing  the  nigh-universal  opin- 
ion that  blind  dates  are  usually  sad 
affairs,  Ruth  Grasso  towed  Ed  Smith 
to  a  Glee  Club  Concert  so  she 
wouldn't  be  bothered  by  idle  chatter 
with  a  dope.  However,  Ed  modified 
her  aversion  to  blind  dates  so  effec- 
tively that  they  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ed  Smith;  residence,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  in  June. 

In  June  of  1949  Angie  King  will 
become  the  wife  of  Coast  Guard  Bob 
Sedwick.     Yes,  Angie  likes  to  travel. 

Ginny  Ramsay  enthusiastically 
testifies  that  "Mothers  are  very  nice 
people."  You  see,  she  met  her  fiance, 
Bill  Beck  through  a  blind  date  which 
her  Mother  engineered.  Bill,  who's 
graduating  this  June  from  Cornell 
(remember  those  house  parties!) 
and  Ginny  are  going  to  live  in  But- 
ler  after   their   marriage   on   July   2. 

Carol  Lenz  plans  to  marry  Don  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  first  date — 
July  9  in  1948.  Their  favorite  song 
"Sunday,  Monday  and  Always"  has 
become  a  sort  of  code  with  Don  and 
Carol — SMA  is  on  her  watch  and 
ring  and  all  their  letters.  Cute, 
huh? 


Having  announced  her  engage- 
ment on  Christmas  Eve,  Marty  Sut- 
ton is  going  to  answer  the  wedding 
bell  call  with  Ward  Parry  on  July 
12.  Ward,  who  set  some  sort  of  a 
record  by  proposing  a  week  after 
they  had  begun  dating,  is  a  law 
graduate  of  Stetson  U.  in  Florida. 
Daytona  Beach  will  be  this  very 
lucky   couple's  home. 

"Sometime  this  summer"  there's 
a  wedding  date  set  for  Frannie  Koos 
and  Jack  Patterson.  Jack  has  evi- 
dently changed  from  the  obnoxious 
thirteen-year-old  boy  who  pushed 
her  down  on  the  ice  when  she  went 
ice-skating  with  his  brother.  Fran- 
nie and  Jack  will  live  at  Yale  for 
two  years,  and  then  they'll  make 
their  permanent  address  East  Liv- 
erpool. 

Ruth  Perry,  one  of  our  nursing 
students,  will  marry  Charles  Parker 
this  summer  and  will  probably  set- 
tle down  in  Washington,  D.  C.  where 
he's  now  attending  school.  The  cou- 
ple rings  a  "Hail,  Alma  Mater"  note 
because  they  met  at  a  PCW  Open 
House  a  few  years  ago  when  Charles 
was  an  Air  Cadet  at  Pitt. 

Aiming  at  this  summer  for  the 
date  of  their  wedding  are  Ginny 
Toy  and  Edmund  Schenck.  The 
sooner -or-later  angle  depends  on 
the  apartment  situation  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Ginny  remembers  when  Ed 
peddled  out  to  her  home  on  a  bicycle 
to  date  her — when  they  were  high 
school  kids.     That's  devotion. 

Marg  Dwiggins  and  Joe  Meyerel 
were  engaged  on  her  birthday  and 
plan  to  marry  this  fall. 

Ann  Lanniker  and  Richard  Ulrich 
will  marry  in  the  fall  of  '48.  Rich's 
job  ultimately  takes  him  to  Rio  de 


Janiero  where  they'll  live  for  a 
-while.     Sounds  exciting. 

No  dates  have  been  set  for  the 
marriages  of  LaVerne  Lowar  to  Al 
Scott,  Ruth  Shaeffer  to  Joe  Lockney, 
and  Margie  Means  to  Russ  Waters, 
tout  their  diamonds  signal  "soon." 

There  are  a  few  PCWites  who 
have  their  plain  bands   already: 

Shirley  Morrow  Hedentourg,  wed 
on  December  23,  says  of  married  life, 
"It's  the  only  way  to  live."  John 
and  she  have  a  3-room  apartment  in 
Oakland.  These  two  Chem  "Spe- 
cials" are  going  to  take  a  delayed 
honeymoon  in  New  Hampshire  this 
summer. 

The  former  Esther  Kennedy  had 
her   first   date  with   Bud   Macdonald 


Faculty  Fracas 


at  the  last  Illumination  Night  Dance. 
She  married  him  on  Dec.  21  and 
says,    "Marriage? — It's    wonderful!" 

Patti  Balch  Lando,  married  on 
December  19,  honeymooned  in  New 
Orleans.  Speaking  about  her  bunga- 
low, Bob,  and  marriage  in  general, 
Patti  whispers,  "I'm  speechless." 
Patti  had  a  huge  wedding  with  Elide 
Goldfarb   as   her   maid  of  honor. 

Fran  Foerster  left  the  Junior  class 
■to  become  Mrs.  John  Atkinson  on 
February  1,  the  last  day  of  exam 
week.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
it  "was  that  Fran  managed  to  con- 
centrate on  most  of  her  exams,  too. 
She  and  "Ski"  were  married  in  Cum- 
berland,  Maryland. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  June- 
mad  students,  the  faculty  also  has 
Its  representative  in  the  ranks  of 
the  lucky  few.  When  asked  when 
•she  planned  to  be  married,  Miss 
Janice  Stewart  of  PCW's  home  eco- 
nomics department  blandly  an- 
nounced, "Oh,  not  for  a  couple  of 
■years  yet;T  have  to  learn  to  sew  and 
•cook  and  keep  house  first." 

Sweat  Shop 

GIGI  BEECHER  says  the  Arrow 
office  is  her,  favorite  sweat-shop. 
Last  Thursday  she  was  frantically 
slaving  over  the  illustrations  for  this 
issue  when  someone  happened  to 
mention  the   date. 

Gigi  looked  up  in  astonishment. 
"Cheez,"  she  said.  "I  forgot  To- 
day's my  birthday!" 


VI7'OODLAND  HALL  will  be  the 
"  scene  of  the  Valentine  dinner  for 
all  students  at  6:00  p.  m.  on  Friday, 
February  14,  followed  immediately 
(allowing  time  for  costumes  and 
make-up)  by  the  faculty  entertain- 
ment. 

The  dinner,  which  will  be  served 
in  the  dining  room  and  the  sun  par- 
lor, is  being  arranged  by  Miss  King, 
aided  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Helen  Obermayer,  Ann  Craig,  Betty 
Melvin,  and  Marian  Arras. 

The  faculty  entertainment  is  al- 
ways eagerly  anticipated  by  the  stu- 
dents. This  year,  according  to  in- 
definite sources,  the  performance 
will  be  in  the  style  of  the  comedia 
del  arte,  without  a  script  and  ad 
libbed  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  a 
little  piece  with  a  cast  of  approxi- 
mately  58   teachers. 

Mr.  Wenneker  is  directing  the 
production,  which  is  said  to  be  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  done 
in  the  past.  When  asked  for  a  com- 
ment concerning  the  entertainment, 
Mr.  Wenneker  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "Nmnmnmnm." 

JSetv  Arts  Course 

-  FOUR-SEMESTER  arts  course 
-i*-  has  been  outlined  by  faculty 
members  of  the  departments  of  liter- 
ature, music,  drama,  art,  and  dance 
for  presentation  as  part  of  the  new- 
integrated  curriculum.  This  course 
is  a  departure  from  the  usual  type 
and  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  no 
other  course  exactly  like  it  offered 
toy  any  college  in  the  country. 

"The  purpose  of  the  course  shall 
be  to  present  the  visual  arts,  drama, 
literature,  music,  and  the  dance  as 
experience  in  which  the  participant 
may  share  not  merely  passively,  but 
actively,   intelligently,  and  richly." 

The  three  aspects  of  artistic  ex- 
perience which  will  be  considered 
are:  (1)  the  study  of  the  creative 
process,  (2)  appreciation  of  the  arts, 
and  (3)  a  greater  appreciation  of 
life  in  general  through  sharing  the 
experience  of  great  artists,  toy  in- 
creasing one's  understanding,  and 
by  recognizing  beauty  in  the  life 
about  one. 

Each  unit  or  semester  will  have  a 
central  theme  and  each  of  the  arts 
will  be  represented  in  all  of  them, 
although  the  time  allotted  to  any  one 
art  will  vary  in  the  several  units. 

The  semester  themes  for  the  course 
will  be:  (1)  the  heritage  of  the  arts, 

(2)  forms  and  functions  of  the  arts, 

(3)  social  impulse  in  the  arts,   and 

(4)  styles  and  criticism  (largely  con- 
temporary material). 


The  course  will  meet  three  times 
a  week;  two  of  the  class  hours  will 
be  devoted  to  lectures  and  for  the 
third  the  group  will  be  divided  into 
interest  sections  taught  by  instructors 
from   the  various   departments. 

"In  connection  with  the  course 
there  will  be  a  workshop.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  points  will  be  re- 
quired each  semester,  and  credit 
will  be  given  for  attendance  at  plays, 
concerts,  art  exhibits,  dance  pro- 
grams, lectures,  etc.  Credit  will  also 
be  given  for  participation  in  college 
plays,  creative  writing  aside  from 
class  work,  and  accomplishment  in 
art  or  music  aside  from  class  work. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to 
have  points  representing  participa- 
tion in  more  than  one  of  the  arts." 

Department  of  Discontent 

/COMPLAINING  about  the  short 
^  time  allowed  teachers  for  com- 
piling semester  grades,  Dr.  Doxsee 
spoke  of  the  days  when  PCW  had  a 
two-week  period  for  mid-semester 
exams  and  vacation.  Then  he  wyly 
added,  "Next  year  we  will  probably 
have  a  week  for  exams  and  the  fac- 
ulty will  be  asked  to  turn  in  their 
grades  on   the  preceding   Saturday." 


Take  A  Chance 

THE  members  of  Hood  and  Tas- 
sel sponsored  a  luncheon  for  the 
students  from  abroad  on  January  11, 
and  are  now  selling  tickets  for  a 
raffle  February  26. 

The  luncheon  was  held  in  Mellon 
Hall,  and  the  guests  were  Annie  Ga- 
rino,  Irma  Pedrogo,  Aura  Raspaldo, 
Jean  Riihiluoma,  Maria  Luisa  Rivera, 
Anthea  Smith,  Eva  Vrzalova,  and 
Mary  Xeracostas.  Jane  Campbell  and 
Norma  Trozzo  entertained  the  guests 
with  readings  from  Ogden  Nash  and 
of  Gertrude  Stein's  "The  World  Is 
Round." 

The  drawing  for  the  raffle  will  be 
February  26  at  the  play  contest.  The 
prize  is  a  radio-phonograph  combi- 
nation with  an  automatic  record 
changer.  All  Hood  and  Tassel  mem- 
bers are  now  selling,  tickets  for  ten 
cents  each,  three  for  a  quarter,  or 
a  book  for  one  dollar.  The  proceeds 
from  the  raffle  will  go  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund. 


Fame 

DR.  Marcus  W.  Collins,  formerly 
of  Harvard  University,  who  is 
now  Acting  Chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  at  PCW,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  to  Sigma  Tau 
Delta   English   fraternity. 

Dr.  Collins  was  elected  due  to  out- 
standing distinction  in  literary  pro- 
duction in  the  field  of  English  and 
American  sociology.  The  title  of  Dr. 
Collin's  book  is  "Race,  Caste,  and 
Mobility— A  Study  of  the  Southern 
Negro." 

Go  South  Young  Man 

DR.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  left  Mon- 
day to  attend  the  Mardi  Gras  at 
New  Orleans  and  to  visit  Mexico. 
They  will  be  gone  about  a  month. 
Before  leaving,  Dr.  Anderson  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  move  the 
college  South  for  the  winter.  All  in 
favor  say  "Aye." 

I.R.C.  Conference 

GLORIA  Loller,  Marjorie  Mohn 
and  Jackie  Neal  will  attend  the 
IRC  intercollegiate  conference  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  February  14  and 
15,  held  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
munity ;Forum  on  World  Affairs. 
The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be 
"The  Near  East."  Leland  Stowe  is 
one  of  the  featured  speakers. 

Soapbox 

NOW  is  the  time  for  all  students 
to  dust  off  their  only  too  sel- 
dom used  soapboxes  and  hasten  to 
the  University  Club  for  the  long 
awaited  chance  to  voice  an  opinion. 
Every  Tuesday  night  from  eight 
o'clock  until  nine  on  Station  WWSW 
the  five  Pittsburgh  colleges  have  rep- 
resentatives at  a  Forum  to  discuss 
the    foremost   problems    of    our    day. 

Mr.  Joyner  of  Station  WWSW  in 
conjunction  with  The  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  originated  these  Uni- 
versity Soapbox  programs  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  students  of 
the  colleges  together  and  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  student  opin- 
ion. Dr.  Robert  Gregg  acts  as  mod- 
erator for  each  program. 

Two  PCW  girls  have  already  par- 
ticipated in  the  series.  Vicki  Haver- 
stick  supported  the  Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft  Bill  which  concerns  the 
housing  problem,  and  Marianne 
Boggs  advised  against  the  Steel 
Workers  getting  a  raise.  Both  times 
PCW  was  first  and  foremost  on  the 
floor  during  the  question  period. 

Future  forums  will  discuss  such 
subjects  as:   Should  the  Suburbs  be 


Incorporated  into  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh? Should  Industry  Receive  a 
Share  of  the  Profits?  The  Problem 
of  Transportation  in  Pittsburgh. 
Should  We  Be  Friends  with  Russia? 
and  many  others  just  as  thought  pro- 
voking. 

Chapel  Forecast 

DR.  Jose  M.  Gallardo,  noted  Puer- 
to Rican  educator,  will  speak  in 
chapel  Friday  on  "The  Future  of 
Latin-America  and  the  United 
States." 

Dr.  Gallardo  is  the  ex-governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  ex-Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  author  on  books  and  articles 
on  Latin-American  culture.  He  is 
now  head  of  the  Spanish  department 
of  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 

Other  chapel  speakers  to  watch  for 
are  Ben  Kuroki,  a  Nisei,  and  Dr. 
Zoe  Allison  Johnston  who  will  speak 
on  "Early  Diagnosis  and  Prevention 
of  Cancer." 

Library  Contest 

"We  prize  books,  and  they  prize 
them  more  who  are  themselves 
wise." — Emerson. 

SURELY  a  number  of  our  alert, 
well-read  seniors  have  exper- 
ienced the  joy  of  collecting  enough 
books  during  their  college  years  to 
enter  the  Senior  Library  Contest. 
Interest  in  such  contests  is  growing 
in  many  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Swarthmore,  Smith,  Con- 
necticut College  for  Women,  Scripps, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  name  but  a  few.  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  inaugurated  this 
competition  in  1940,  sponsored  by  the 
Faculty  and  Student  Library  Com- 
mittees. 


V 

How  th'  VieU  <io  you 


With  as  little  effort  as  is  required. 
to  paste  in  a  bookplate,  you  can  win 
five  or  ten  dollars.  All  you  have  to' 
do  is  sign  up  at  the  library,  make  a 
list  of  your  personal  collection,  dust 
off  the  books,  and  you're  in  the  con- 
test. The  books  will  be  displayed  in 
the  Browsing  Room  and  the  judging 
of  the  contest  will  take  place  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  April  19,  with  the 
judges  handing  down  their  decision 
at  a  tea  following  their  consulta- 
tion. The  rules  governing  the  con- 
test are: 

1.  A  first  prize  of  ten  dollars  and 
a  second  prize  of  five  dollars  are  of- 
fered to  the  seniors  who  have  ac- 
quired the  best  personal  libraries 
during    their   college    years. 

2.  All  books  shall  be  the  personal 
property  of  the  contestant  and  shalL 
bear  a  bookplate  or  other  ownership^ 
inscriptions. 

3.  Books  submitted  may  be  of  gen- 
eral interest,  or  may  deal  with  a. 
hobby  or  special  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent. However,  they  should  form  the- 
nucleus  of  an  interesting  and  useful, 
library  for  future  years.  Titles  of  a 
distinctly  textbook  nature  should  not 
be  included. 

4.  The  judges  shall  be  persons  fa- 
miliar with  and  interested  in  books,, 
but  not  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion or  Faculty. 

5.  The  libraries  shall  be  judged 
on  their  indication  of  discriminating 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  books. 
Money  value  shall  not  have  weight 
in   the   judging. 

The  Little  Foxes 

THE  Little  Foxes,  a  drama  by  Lil- 
lian Hellman,  to  be  given  March 
21,  22,  and  24,  marks  the  renewal  of 
a  jcooperative  production  between 
the  dramatic  departments  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  University  and 
PCW  after  a  wartime  recess. 

The  play  will  be  directed  by  Laird 
Miller  of  W  &  J  and  Mrs.  Ferguson" 
of  our  speech  department.  The  first 
performance  will  be  in  Washington 
on  March  21,  and  the  play  will  be 
repeated  the  next  evening  at  PCW. 
A  special  performance  for  our  alum- 
nae will  be  given  on  March   24. 

Members  of  the  cast  from  PCW  are 
Mary  Alice  Hoag,  Regina;  Alene 
Hutton,  Birdie;  Louise  Baehr,  Ad- 
die;  and  Mary  Lou  Michel,  Alex- 
andria. Corrine  Trout  is  stage  mana- 
ger and  Joan  Sherrick  is  business  ma- 
nager. 


Sports 


BASKETBALL  season  will  begin 
on  Monday  night,  February  10, 
with  a  game  between  the  Seniors  and 
Freshmen  at  7:30,  and  a  Junior-So- 
phomore game  immediately  follow- 
ing. Besides  having  inter-class 
games  the  Athletic  Association  has 
arranged  to  have  basketball  games 
with  Mount  Mercy  College  and  the 
girls  from  Carnegie  Tech.  The  dates 
for  those  games  will  be  announced 
later. 

Our  annual  swimming  meet  with 
Lake  Erie  College  for  Women  will 
be  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Marcn 
22  at  Mellon  Hall  swimming  pool. 
The  girls  from  both  teams  are  usually 
evenly  matched  so  it  should  prove 
to  be  an  exciting  contest. 

Social  Note 

THE  annual  Candlelight  Ball,  the 
big  social  event  of  the  year, 
sponsored  by  the  Junior  class,  will 
be  held  Friday,  March  14,  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  William  Perm  Hotel. 
Brad  Hunt  and  his  orchestra  will 
provide  the   music. 

Tentative  plans  for  breakfast  at 
Woodland  Hall  are  being  arranged, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
15,  a  tea  dance  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Hood  and  Tassel. 

The  Great  Profile 

PCW's  most  beautiful  baby  does  it 
again! 

Last  year,  the  student  body  voted 
Kathryn  Woolard  the  most  beautiful 
PCW  baby.  This  year  the  Pittsburgh 
chapter  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Arts  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh awarded  Kathryn's  portrait 
first  place  in  the  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Eastman  Continental  Print 
Competition.  Kathryn's  picture,  a 
glamorous  profile,  was  taken  by  Lou 
Farris,  outstanding  photographer  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  prize-winning  picture,  one  of 
the  four  in  this  section,  was  sent  to 
New  York  City  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  America  as  its  represen- 
tative in  the  finals.  The  photograph 
of  the  PCW  junior  from  Miami, 
Florida  is  now  on  display  in  New 
York  and  is  receiving  recognition 
from  the  outstanding  photographers 
of  America. 

Hour  of  Charm 

IN  the  very  near  future,  PCW  will 
be  honored  as  the  college  of  the 
week  on  Phil  Spitalny's  All-girl 
Hour  of  Charm  at  4:30  Sunday  after- 
noon. Each  week  the  program  dedi- 
cates a  hymn  to  the  featured  college, 


and    the    hymn    to    be    dedicated    to 
PCW  will  be  "Beautiful  Savior." 

Everybody  Welcome 

THE  SGA  board  is  sponsoring  an 
open  house  in  the  Art  Center  and 
Mellon  Hall  on  Saturday,  March  1, 
at  8:00  P.  M.  Betty  L'Hote,  assisted 
by  board  members  and  other  stu- 
dents, is  working  on  the  invitations 
to  :be  sent  to  Pitt,  Carnegie  Tech,  and 
W&J.  Music  will  be  provided  by 
the  new  juke  box,  and  refreshments 
will  be  served. 

FEBRUARY  12  began  World  Stu- 
dent Service  Fund  week,  the  big 
opportunity  for  all  of  us  students  to 
show  that  we  are  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-sufferers — 
the  students  of  the  world. 

While  we  worry  about  which  dress 
to  wear,  many  of  them  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  choosing  be- 
tween an  overcoat  and  a  blanket; 
many  have  neither.  They  are  exist- 
ing on  starvation  diets  of  700  cal- 
ories per  day  when  the  absolute 
minimum  for  health  requirements  is 
1500  calories  per  day. 

We  want  democracy  for  the  world; 
but  it  cannot  grow  in  a  spirit  shat- 
tered by  the  ravages  of  war.  These 
students  need  food,  clothing  and 
books,  and  they  are  looking  to  us 
for  understanding  and  help. 

Think  it  over  seriously  and  "dig 
deep"  as  you  can  when  the  solicitor 
comes  to  see  you. 

Don't  forget  WSSF's  added  attrac- 
tion, the  Can  Can  Caper,  on  Satur- 
day, February  15,  at  8:30.  Look  for 
Bartender  Jerry  Wenneker  and  the 
Beautiful  Barmaids,  and  the  added 
attraction  of  our  Can  Can  girls.  Come 
and  bring  the  handsome  man  in 
your  life  to  the  Y.W.'s  Gay  Nineties 
Dance. 
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Department  of  Labor 

THE  first  week  in  March  will  be 
Vocational  Week  at  PCW,  spon- 
sored in  order  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dents with  professional  opportuni- 
ties available  to  college  graduates 
and  to  assist  underclassmen  in  out- 


lining their  courses. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Sam- 
my Hamilton,  assisted  by  Margaret 
Cavanaugh,  Betty  Albach,  Mary  Kay 
Fletcher,  and  Joan  Engelman,  have 
tabulated  the  results  of  the  survey 
taken  in  SGA  several  weeks  ago, 
and  are  now  contacting  speakers  in 
the  various  fields  requested  by  the 
students. 

According  to  the  poll,  the  major 
fields  of  interest  are:  advertising; 
biology  —  medical  technician  and 
medical  social  work;  industrial  and 
research  chemistry,  clinician — path- 
ologist and  correctionist;  diplomatic 
social  aid;  drama;  journalism,  lan- 
guage— interpreter,  translator,  and 
secretary;  statistics;  missionary 
work;  merchandising;  occupational 
therapy;  personnel  work;  psychiatric 
social  work  and  clinical  psychology; 
radio  work;  school  administration 
and  personnel;  teaching;  and  social 
work. 

Vocational  Week  will  be  helpful  to 
upperclassmen  in  helping  them  es- 
tablish definite  contact  with  their 
desired  professions.  For  the  under- 
classmen, the  various  speakers  will 
introduce  new  opportunities  and  will 
offer  helpful  advice  in  the  selection 
of  courses. 

Opinion 

AND  what  has  the  post-exam  let- 
down done  to  your  morale?  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
not  long  ago,  President  Sarah  Bland- 
ing  of  Vassar  said  that  all  college 
girls  were  "disillusioned,  cynical,  and 
despairing." 

PCW's  president,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  this  statement.  Recently 
in  an  interview  for  a  radio  broad- 
cast, Jane  Ellen  Ball,  the  director  of 
Public  Service  programs  for  WJAS, 
learned  from  Dr.  Anderson  that  he 
thought  college  women  were  more 
optimistic  than  ever  before  and  fur- 
thermore were  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  problems  of  life  than  ever 
before.  The  first  of  the  PCW  broad- 
casts, made  to  benefit  the  Alumnae 
Building  Drive,  was  on  Thursday, 
January  30,  and  the  second  will  be 
aired  at  11:30  A.  M.,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary   13. 

Lovable? 

EVERY  now-and-then,  there  comes 
to  the  Arrow  office  a  letter  or 
advertisement  that  demands  rather 
special  attention  (special  attention 
in  this  case  meaning  more  than  one 
glance  before  we  toss  it  in  the 
wastebasket).  Such  a  letter  is  the  one 
we  received  recently  with  a  very  sim- 
( continued  on  page  12) 


Men  of  the  Month 


ON  November  19,  1863,  a  ceremony- 
was  held  at  Gettysburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  dedicate  that  famous  field 
as  a  National  Military  Cemetery  in 
memory  of  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  fought  there  in  the  pre- 
vious July. 

Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  selected  to  make  the  main 
address  of  the  day.  At  that  time 
Everett  was  nearing  his  seventieth 
birthday  and  had  been  respectively, 
teacher,  congressman,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Minister  to  England, 
President  of  Harvard,  Secretary  of 
State  and  United  States  Senator.  By 
many  people,  he  was  regarded  as  the 
most  polished  orator  ever  heard  in 
America.  He  spoke  two  hours  at  Get- 
tysburg. Few  people  ever  heard  of 
his  address.  Lincoln  spoke  less  than 
three   minutes. 

All  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  ceremonies  were  not  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Lincoln  should  be  invited, 
some  fearing  that  he  might  mar  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion  with  a  stump 
speech.  They  were  overruled  by 
Judge  David  Wills  of  Gettysburg 
and  his  group.  The  Judge  signed  a 
letter  inviting  Mr.  Lincoln  as  presi- 
dent to  "set  apart  these  grounds  for 
their  sacred  purpose  by  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks." 

As  an  example  of  newspaper  re- 
porting, it  is  interesting  to  note  some 
of  the  comments  in  the  press  of  the 
day  after  the  famous  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress cf  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"We  pass  over  the  silly  remarks  of 
the  President;  for  the  credit  of  the 
nation  we  are  willing  that  the  veil 
of  oblivion  shall  be  dropped  over 
them  and  that  they  shall  no  more  be 
repeated  or  thought  of."  The  Patriot 
and  Union  of  Harrisburg. 

"The  cheek  of  every  American  must 
tingle  with  shame  as  he  reads  the 
silly,  flat  and  dishwashery  utterances 
of  the  man  who  has  to  be  pointed  out 
to  intelligent  foreigners  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  The 
Chicago   Times. 


Valentine's  Day  must  share  the 
honors  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  George  Washington  for  a 
place  of  prominence  on  the  Feb- 
ruary calendar.  Lincoln's  birth- 
day was  February  12,  and  Wash- 
ington's  February  22.  Arrow 
readers  may  be  interested  in  be- 
coming more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  these  two  great  presi- 
dents by  reading  how  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  was  received 
by  his  public,  and  what  Washing- 
ton's ideas  about  social  decorum 
were. 


"The  ceremony  was  rendered  ludi- 
crous by  some  of  the  sallies  of  that 
poor  President  Lincoln.  Anything 
more  dull  and  commonplace  it  would 
not  be  possible  to'  produce."  Ameri- 
can correspondent  of  The  London 
Times. 

"The  dedicatory  remarks  of  the 
President  will  live  among  the  an- 
nals of  men."  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

"His  little  speech  is  a  perfect  gem, 
deep  in  feeling,  compact  in  thought 
end  expression,  and  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant in  every  word  and  comma.  Turn 
back  and  read  it  over;  it  will  repay 
study  as  a  model  of  speech."  The 
Springfield   Republican. 

THE  following  rules  of  etiquette 
were  found  in  George  Washing- 
ton's Rules  of  Civility  and  Decent 
Behavior  in  Company  and  Conver- 
sation, a  manuscript  book  of  Wash- 
ington's, preserved  in  the  State 
Archives  of  Washington  City.  The 
date  on  the  book  is  1745  and  was 
written  in  by  Washington  himself. 
He  was  probably  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old  at  the  time.  There  were 
110  rules  in  all,  but  the  following  in 
particular    caught    our    attention. 

1.  In  the  Presence  of  Others  sing 
not  to  yourself  with  a  humming 
noise,  nor  Drum  with  your  fingers 
or  feet. 

2.  If  you  Cough,  Sneeze,  Sigh, 
or  Yawn,   do  it   not  Loud,   but   Pri- 


vately; and  Speak  not  in  your  Yawn- 
ing but  put  your  handkerchief  or 
Hand  before  your  face  and  turn 
aside. 

4.  Mock  not  nor  Jest  at  anything 
of  Importance.  Break  no  Jest  What 
are  Sharp  Biting,  and  if  you  Deliv- 
er anything  witty  and  Pleasant,  ab- 
stain from  Laughing  thereat  your- 
self. 

5.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying 
Reports  to  the  Disparagement  of  any. 

6.  Wear  not  your  Clothes,  foul, 
unript,  or  Dusty,  but  see  that  they 
be  Brushed  once  every  day  at  least 
and  tak  heed  that  you  approach  not 
to    any   Uricleanncss. 

7.  In  your  Apparel  be  modest 
and  endeavour  to  accommodate  Na- 
ture, rather  than  to  procure  Admir- 
ation. Keep  to  the  fashion  of  your 
equals  such  as  are  Civil  and  order- 
ly with  respect  to  Time  and  Places. 

8.  Eat  not  in  the  street,  nor  in 
Ye  House  out  of  season. 

9.  Associate  yourself  with  men  of 
good  Quality  if  you  Esteem  your  own 
Reputation;  for  'tis  better  to  be  alone 
than  in  bad  company. 

10.  Tell  not  your  Dreams,  but  to 
your  intimate  friend. 

11.  Break  not  a  Jest  where  none 
take  pleasure  in  mirth;  Laugh  not 
aloud,  nor  at  all  without  Occasion. 
Deride  no  man's  misfortune,  though 
there  seem  to  be  some  cause. 

12.  Gaze  not  at  the  marks  or 
blemishes  of  others  and  ask  not  how 
they  came.  What  you  may  Speak  in 
Secret  to  your  friend  deliver  not  be- 
fore others. 

13.  Make  no  Shew  t>f  taking  great 
Delight  in  your  Victuals,  feed  not 
with  Greediness;  cut  your  Bread  with 
a  Knife;  lean  not  on  the  table, 
neither  find  fault  with  what  you  eat. 

14.  If  you  soak  bread  in  the 
Sauce,  let  it  be  no  more  than  what 
you  put  in  your  Mouth  at  a  time 
and  blow  not  your  broth  at  the 
Table  but  stay  till  it  cools  of  itself. 

17.  Honor  and  obey  your  Natural 
Parents    although    they    be    Poor. 
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The  Sneeze  That  Shook  the  World 

by  William  P.   Mangold 

Reprinted  from  the  New  Republic 


The  improbable  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  in  February,  1956,  assuming 
that  it  is  a  going  concern  and  still  following  the  pre- 
cedents and  procedures  established  during  its  first  forty- 
odd  meetings. 

President:  I  call  the  599th  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council    to    order. 

(Suddenly  the  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  sneezes 
and,  raising  his  hand,  is  recognized  by  the  President  of 
the  Council.) 

Soviet  Union:  A  point  of  personal  privilege,  Mr. 
President. 

President:    Will  the   delegate   state   his  point? 

Soviet  Union:  I  should  like  to  request  the  President 
to  ask  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  close  the  transom  over 
the  east  entrance  of  the  Council  Chamber.  I  feel  a  cold 
draft   on  my  back. 

President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  request  of  the 
Soviet  delegate  will  be  granted.  Are  there  any  objections? 

United  States:  My  government  has  not  had  adequate 
opportunity  to  give  this  unexpected  request  of  the  Soviet 
delegate  the  careful  study  it  deserves.  Accordingly,  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  to  it  at  this 
time. 

Naturally,  my  government  has  every  desire  to  give 
this  matter  its  sympathetic  consideration  and  to  ac- 
commodate itself,  if  possible,  to  the  views  of  the  Soviet 
delegate.  But,  unfortunately,  this  particular  request 
raises  the  grzvest  questions  of  principle  and  procedure. 

For  example,  this  Council  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  request  to  have  the  transom  closed  is  strictly — and 
I  emphasize  strictly — unilateral  in  nature.  If  we  permit 
such  unilateral  action,  what  becomes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions?   Especially    the    smaller    ones? 

Moreover,  can  we  accept  as  fact  that  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate feels  a  draft  simply  on  the  basis  of  his  own  state- 
ment that  he   does?   I  myself  feel  no  draft. 

(At  this  point,  the  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union 
sneezes  again,  in  Russian.) 

United  States:  (turning  to  confer  with  the  State  De- 
partment's  Russian   expert):   What   did  he   say? 

(Meanwhile,  the  President  of  the  Council  asks  the 
interpreters  to  give  the  usual  free  French  and  English 
renditions,  whereupon   the  discussion   is   resumed.) 

United  Kingdom:  Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place, 
I   wish,   if  I   may,   to   say   that   I   endorse   entirely   what 
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the  representative  of  the  United  States  has  said.  We 
have  never  before  had  a  request  to  have  the  transom 
closed,  such  as  the  Soviet  delegate  confronts  us  with 
this  afternoon,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  accede  to 
it  without  first  giving  it  the  most  careful  study  and 
consideration.  We  may  well  be  setting  an  unfortunate 
precedent   which   in  the   future   will   trouble   us. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  should  be  acting  more  wisely 
if  we  were  to  keep  this  matter  on  the  agenda  until 
some  day  in  June  or  July,  when  the  weather  may  have 
improved.  Then,  if  all  goes  well  and  the  weather  does 
improve,  it  should  be  possible  to  register  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  to  the  whole  affair  and  it  need  not  come  up 
again  here  for  discussion. 

Poland:  I  feel  obliged  at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
to  observe  on  behalf  of  my  government  that  I;  too,  feel 
a  draft. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  call  the  Council's  atten- 
tion to  a  clipping  I  have  here  from  this  morning's  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times.  This  story,  which  was 
featured  on  the  front  page,  gives  us  a  summary  of  a 
special  communique  from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. -It 
states  that  it  is — and  I  quote — "cold  and  windy  to- 
day,  Min.,   30;   Max.,   50" — unquote. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  Polish  delegation 
that  the  Soviet  delegate  is  quite  within  the  provisions 
of    the    Charter    in    asking    that   the    transom   be   closed. 

The  Netherlands:  I  am  anxious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  question  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  general  prin- 
ciple and  not  merely  as  an  isolated  case.  Now,  out  of 
my  banking  experience,  I  have  just  thought  of  a  very 
sound  reason  for  opposing  the  request  of  the  Soviet 
delegate. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  he  asked  to  have  the  transom 
closed  on  a  point — and  I  quote — "of  personal  privilege." 
Now  in  banking  that  would  never  do.  When  we  lend 
money,  we  have  certain  well-tried  rules  and  regulations 
that  apply  to  all  borrowers,  even  those  we  utterly 
trust.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  my  government,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  sound  practice  and  the  Charter  to  permit 
unilateral  action  by  granting  special  personal  privileges. 

Poland:  May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
matter  is  no  longer  unilateral?  I,  too,  have  asked  to  have 
the  transom  closed.  I  still  feel  a  draft. 

Australia:  Mr.  President,  the  question  before  this  Coun- 
cil is  whether  the  transom  be  closed  for  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  Soviet  delegate.  Examining  those  reasons, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  has  not  yet  reached  that 
stage  of  maturity  in  which  the  Council  could  consider 
agreeing    to    the    Soviet    proposal. 
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We  have,  I  submit,  no  real  information  on  this  situa- 
tion. Indeed,  we  have  only  conflicting  reports  and  a 
news  clipping.  I  believe  our  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  I  suggest  that  the  Council  appoint  a  committee  of 
inquiry  with  instructions  to  return  no  later  than  a  week 
from  now  with  its  official  finding.  Meanwhile,  the  Coun- 
cil can  request  the  Weather  Bureau  to  keep  the  Secre- 
\  tary   General    posted    on    any    changes    in    the   situation. 

Soviet  Union:  I  must  say  that  I  fail  to  understand  why 
the  members  of  the  Council  are  not  able  to  consent  to 
the  fully  justified  request  that  I  have  put  forward  in  the 
name  of  my  government.  I  stated  quite  clearly  that  I 
felt  a  cold  draft  on  my  back  and  that  the  transom 
should  be  closed. 

Since  the  Council  is  unwilling  to  grant  this  entirely 
reasonable  and  logical  request,  I  am  now  compelled  to 
state  that  I  am  unable  to  stay  longer  in  the  Council 
■chamber. 

(At  the  end  of  the  interpretation,  the  delegate  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  his  advisers  leave  the  chamber.  The 
Polish  delegate  remains  seated,  however,  merely  turn- 
ing up  his  coat  collar. 

After  a  brief  absence,  the  Soviet  delegation  returns, 
having  had  a  brisk  walk  around  the  Hunter  College 
campus.  On  taking  his  seat  at  the  Council  table,  the 
Soviet  delegate  raises  his  hand  and  is  recognized  by 
the  President.) 

Soviet  Union:  Since  our  earlier  discussion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, .the  situation  has  changed  completely.  The  sun 
"was  pleasantly  warm  outside,  and  I  no  longer  feel  the 
draft.  It  is  clear  that  these  circumstances  render  useless 
and  senseless  any  further  discussion  of  the  matter  by 
the  Council.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  withdraw  my 
request  to  have  the  transom  closed. 

United  States:  The  United  States  is  naturally  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Soviet  delegate  no  longer  feels  the 
draft.  However,  I  must  point  out  that  once  a  situation 
is  on  the  agenda,  it  must  remain  there  until  the  Coun- 
cil itself  disposes  of  it.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  the  unilat- 
eral attempt  of  the  Soviet  delegate  to  remove  this  mat- 
ter from  the  agenda  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  Charter. 

United  Kingdom:  It  seems  clear  to  me,  if  I  may  say 
so,  that  the  Soviet  delegate  has  reversed  himself.  In  the 
light  of  that  significant  fact,  my  government  feels  that 
thet  Council  would  be  failing  in  its  duty  if  it  took  no 
further  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  still  my  hope  that  it 
"will  be  kept  on  the  agenda  until  summer,  when,  as  I 
have  said,  it  may  well  have  become  moot. 

Soviet   Union:    During    the    discussion,    I    have    enter- 


tained some  doubt  es  to  whether,  behind  the  statements 
of  some  of  the  delegates,  there  was  a  real  desire  to  see 
a  peaceful  solution  to  this  matter.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  reality  of  the  situation  shows  there  is  no 
draft,  certain  representatives  insist  on  making  a  maxi- 
mum  fuss    about    the   matter. 

Poland:  I  still  feel  a  draft.  Maybe  it  comes  from  the 
west. 

Australia:  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  matter  for  a  com- 
mittee of  experts.  We  are  still  lacking  authentic  infor- 
mation. We   are    .    .    . 

(At  this  point,  the  fire-drill  bell  at  Hunter  College 
rings,  and  the  meeting  is  forced  to  recess  while  the 
delegates   and   guests   file   out   in   orderly   fashion.) 


Disarmament:  Joke,  That  is    .     .     . 

ENGLAND  will  worK  for  disarmament  but  in  the 
meantime  it  will  continue  conscription  and  a  fast 
pace  of  armament  production.  Prime  Minister  Attlee  told 
Parliament  several  weeks  ago  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  work  for  world  government,  but  that 
until  this  goal  is  reached,  Great  Britain  will  retain  ade- 
quate forces  and  military  conscription. 

It's  the  same  old  story — every  nation  wants  to  dis- 
arm but  none  of  them  will  work  for  it.  Fear  that  the 
other  nations  will  start  something  has  prevented  every 
attempt  at  disarmament  in  the  past.  Once  at  a  disarm- 
ament conference  held  during  the  interim  between  the 
two  wars,  a  Russian  delegate  suggested  that  all  nations 
disarm    completely — instead    of    just    setting    up    ratios. 

The  delegate  was  virtually  laughed  out  of  the  confer- 
ence. Everybody  knows  that  you  don't  go  to  a  disarma- 
ment conference  to  disarm.  The  laughter  that  resounded 
through  the  conference  hall  upon  that  occasion  still 
echoes  in  national  .capitals  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
nice  to  disarm,  leaders  agree  between  guffaws,  but 
whoever  heard  of  such   a  silly   proposal? 

Disarmament  does  not  seem  silly  to  us.  There  is  only 
one  possible  way  to  prevent  war:  the  United  Nations 
must  agree  to  total  world  disarmament,  to  be  carried 
out  through  the  UN.  Periodic  inspection  and  policing  of 
the  various  nations  by  the  UN  would  insure  the  world 
against  any  attempt  at  violation  of  the  disarmament 
agreement. 

Talks  and  understanding  and  good  will  can  never 
be  as  good  insurance  against  war  as  disarmament.  How 
much  longer  will  disarmament  remain  a  joke — how  much 
longer  can  it  remain  a  joke? 

ASSOCIATED  COLLEGIATE  PRESS 
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BEHIND  YOUR 
TELEPHONE 


is  one  of  the 
Wortd's  Greatest  Machines 

^Vhen  you  pick  up  a  telephone  receiver  . . . 

You  can  route  your  voice  through  any  one  of  thousands 
of  local  central  offices,  some  with  dial  mechanisms  so 
complex  they  stagger  the  imagination,  yet  so  efficient 
they  seem  to  work  like  lightning;  others  staffed  by 
operators  whose  work  sets  a  heart-warming  standard 
for  cheerful,  helpful  service. 

You  have  at  your  command  literally  millions  of  miles 
of  telephone  wire  and  cable. 

You  can  direct  your  call  to  any  one  of  some  28,000,000 
telephones  in  the  United  States,  and  to  an  equal  number 
throughout  the  world. 

The  telephone  business  is  far-reaching.  It  takes  hundreds 
of,  thousands  of  people  to  run  it.  Invested  in  it  are 
savings  of  nearly  700,000  men  and  women. 


But  this  machine,  vast  as  it  is,  is  not  yet  big  enough 
to  give  telephone  service  to  everyone  who  wants  it! 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example — this  year — we  are 
planning  to  expand  it  to  the  tune  of  some  $65,000,000; 
to  build  14  new  buildings  and  to  install  in  them  new, 
central  office  equipment;  to  make  major  additions  to 
15  other  buildings;  to  enlarge  almost  every  central 
office  in  the  state;  to  place  450,000  miles  of  wire;  to 
add  nearly  200,000  telephones  to  the  total  now  in 
service. 


The  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of   Pennsylvania 


TALK  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

(continued  from  page  6) 
pie  pink  letterhead  saying,  "The 
Lovable  Girl-of-the-Month  Commit- 
tee." It  starts  out  thusly:  "Dear  Ed- 
itor: Times  have  changed  .  .  .  The 
Republicans  are  in  .  .  .  You  can 
afford  to  take  this  poll  seriously. 
Whatever  happened  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  lovable  girl???  We  believe 
the  lovable  girl  has  never  been  old- 
fashioned,  but  the  definitions  do 
change.  We'd  like  yours  .  .  .  and 
we'd  like  to  get  it  through  the  at- 
tached poll  .  .  .  made  in  behalf 
of  a  group  of  Ready-to-Wear  Manu- 
facturens-national    advertisers." 

Digging  further  into  the  sophisti- 
cated gray  envelope  we  came  up- 
with  a  copy  of  the  poll  itself — a  rath- 
er radical  scale  of  "lovableness"  ta 
say   the   least. 


To  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
qualities  HE  may  love  you  for,  or 
to  show  you  what  you  may  be  let- 
ting yourself  in  for  when  you  ask 
that  eternal  feminine  question  Why 
Do  You  Love  Me,  we  print  excerpts 
from  the  poll. 

1.  Which  is  most  important  is 
making  a  girl  LOVABLE? 

Her    looks Her    mind 

Her    bank   roll    

2.  Which  of  the  following  makes 
a  girl  more  LOVABLE? 

Sense  of  humor   

Wit 

Parents    who    mind    their    own 

business 

A  house  of  her  own 

A  large  liquor  closet 

A  generous  heart 

Good  taste  in  clothes 

Influential  friends 

Scoop  ! 

T~)R.  ANDERSON  has  just  made 
•*-'  known  the  speaker  for  Gradua- 
tion Day  exercises  in  June.  He  is 
Dr.  Halford  Luckock  from  Yale  Di- 
vinity School.  Further  details  con- 
cerning commencement  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date.        • 
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THE  year  was  1934,  the  day  Febru- 
ary 14. 
Tai-Tai,  who  was  ten,  plodded 
through  the  deep  snow  on  her  way 
■to  school.  She  seemed  lonely  and  the 
vast  whiteness  all  about  her  made 
her  look  even  smaller  than  she  was. 
Her  chin  was  almost  hidden  in  a 
green  and  black  plaid  woolen  muffler 
and  she  looked  at  the  ground  as  she 
walked. 

Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  her 
home  in  China,  far  away  across  the 
(Ocean,  of  her  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  who  had  been  less  for- 
tunate than  she  when  the  enemy  from 
the  north  had  swept  through  their 
little  village.  No  doubt  she  missed 
them  all  very  much. 

America  was  still  strange  to  her 
after  only  a  year,  and  she  understood 
and  spoke  her  new  language  very  lit- 
tle. 

She  kicked  at  ■white  mounds  of 
tfluff  as  she  walked.  It  was  New 
Year's  day  where  her  home  had  been. 
She  was  probably  envisioning  the 
gay  fireworks  that  used  to  explode 
high  above  the  ground  on  this  day, 
their  noise  making  her  tremble  with 
fear  and  excitement  and  joy.  In 
China  the  festival  today  would  be 
the  peak  of  gaiety  and  the  parade  of 
the  dragon  would  be  in  procession. 
Throngs  of  happy,  shouting  people 
-would  be  throwing  money  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon. 

Several  small  boys  threw  snow 
halls  at  Tai-Tai  but  she  seemed  not 
to  notice. 

Tai-Tai's  mother  would  have  by 
■now  finished  cleaning  the  house  in 
order  to  impress  the  Kitchen  God 
who  loved  neatness.  Perhaps  Tai- 
Tai  could  smell  the  savory  food  sim- 
mering in  the  many  shaped  black 
pots  that   hung   over  the   great  clay 


Erskine 
Pharmacy 

Inc. 
Free  Delivery 

132  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 
MOntrose  2909 
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Ring  in  the  New 

oven    for    the    banquet    later    in    the 
evening. 

It  may  have  been  easy  for  her  to 
imagine  the  glow  of  red  candles  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  incense  that 
burned  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
Maybe  she  remembered,  too,  the 
solemnity  of  the  ritual  of  sending 
the  Kitchen  God  off  to  heaven  to  re- 
port on  the  tidiness  of  the  household. 
A  picture  of  the  Kitchen  God  was 
set  afire,  it  blazed  for  a  brilliant  mo- 
ment, then  became  a  sheet  of  gray- 
blue  ash,  while  a  thin  spiral  of  as- 
cending blue  smoke  attested  the 
flight  of  his  soul  heavenward. 

In  her  mind  perhaps  Tai-Tai  saw 
the  golden  firelight  reflected  in  the 
pewter  flacons  and  smelled  their  rich 
contents  of  red  and  white  wine,  the 
sea  food,  the  roast  duck,  the  pheas- 
ant,  at  the  banquet. 

Tai-Tai  lived  with  some  friends 
who  had  left  China  for  America 
shortly  after  the  invader  had  begun 
his  border  attacks  on  small  Chinese 
villages.  They  owned  a  laundry, 
which  was  situated  a  long  way  from 
the  school  to  which  Tai-Tai  went. 
Her  new  guardians  were  kind  to  her, 
but  they  never  could  take  the  place 
of  her  family.  They  were  aged  and 
bent,  and  she  had  no  friends  with 
whom  to  play.  She  had  often  wanted 
to  stay  to  play  with  her  classmates 
after  school,  but  she  always  had  to 
go  straight  home  in  order  to  help  iron 
and  wrap  in  brown  paper  the  sheets, 
the  towels,  the  shirts  which  people 
called  for  every  day. 

Realizing  probably  that  she  had 
been  dallying,  Tai-Tai  walked  faster, 
then  began  to  run.  As  she  came  with- 
in sight  of  the  red  brick  box-like 
building  that  was  the  school,  the  bell 
ceased  ringing. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  school 
steps  she  was  panting.  She  opened 
the  door  slowly,  very  slowly,  tip- 
toed inside,  and  closed  it  softly  be- 
hind her. 

The  spectacle  before  her  made  her 
stand  for  a  moment  with  her  mouth 
open  and  eyes  wide.  Never  before  in 
the  time  that  she  had  been  in  the 
school  had  she  seen  such  a  sight. 

From  th,e  ceiling  hung  streams  of 
red  and  white  crinkled  paper  and 
everyhere  she  looked  there  were  red 
paper  hearts,  big  and  small  and  me- 
dium-sized.      Her    classmates    were; 


dancing   in   a  large  ring  with   hands' 
joined. 

For  a  while  no  one  saw  her.  She 
did  not  move  or  speak.  Then  some- 
one saw  her. 

"Here's  Tai,  now,  Miss  Ross!"  the 
girl  almost  sang  out.  Miss  Ross  went 
to  Tai-Tai  and  took  her  small  mit- 
tened  hand  in  hers. 

"Hello,  my  dear,"  Miss  Ross  said. 
"We  were  afraid  you  were  going  to 
miss  the  party." 

Tai-Tai  joined  in  the  dancing  and 
danced  until  her  heart  pounded.  Just 
as  she  thought  she  could  dance  no 
more,  Miss  Ross  brought  a  big  white 
box,  decorated  with  red  hearts  and 
angels,  and  placed  it  in  the  center  of 
the  ring  of  children  and  everyone 
sat  on  the  floor.  Tai-Tai  looked  at 
the  eager  faces  around  her  and  won- 
dered what  the  box  contained. 

The  box  was  opened  and  one  by 
one  small  envelopes  were  withdrawn 
from  it.  Miss  Ross  looked  at  each  and 
called  out  a  name.  Each  person  rose 
to  receive  an  envelope. 

Tai-Tai's  name  was  called  time  and 
time  again,  and  each  time  she  rose 
quickly  to  get  her  envelope. 

Inside  the  envelopes  were  fancy 
lacy  pieces  of  paper  with  pictures  of 
fat  babies  with  wings  holding  bows 
and  arrows,  or  flowers,  or  hearts,  or 
all  of  these  together.  They  were  pret- 
ty. Someone  called  them  Valentines. 
Tai-Tai  must  have  thought  of  the 
dragon  parade,  the  Kitchen  God,  the 
fireworks,  her  folks.  She  hugged  the 
Valentines  close  to  her. 

"Happy  New  Year,"  she  said,  at 
last. 

The  children  all  laughed.  And  Tai- 
Tai  laughed,  too. 

VIRGINIA  LONG 
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East  Liberty 
MO.  2144  6010  Penn  Ave. 
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Dilettante 

by   Elsie   Greger  '7 

The  eyebrows  raise,  the  eyelids 
lower,  there  is  a  lisp, 

And  behold!   it  is  authenticated. 

They  talk,  they  say,  they  discuss, 
while  I 

Am  wading  through  rivers  of  to- 
mato  juice 

And  casting  myself  down  on  a  heap 
of  feathers 

Which  stick  to  me  and  get  in  my 
mouth  and  in  my  nostrils. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late 

and    soon" 
And   the  wrinkles  furrow  deeper  in 

my  brow. 
I  open  my  book  and  read 
For    it    cannot    answer   back    to    my 

swearing. 

Hollow  voices  through  hollow  tubes 

echoing  in  an   empty  glass 
And    filling    the    house    with   hollow 


laughter. 

Filling  it  so  that  there  is  room  for 
ing  else. 

All  the  furniture,  the  books,  the 
paintings,  the  rugs  have  been 
moved  out  of  doors 

For  the  house  is  filled  with  the  hol- 
low laughter. 


A  Question 

By   Nannette  McCreery 

Is  this  the  end,  then? 

Shall   the   voices   that   have   sung   of 

hope 
Throughout  the  ages 
Be  smothered  by  a  veil  of  night 
So   that   even   our   love   cannot   keep 

the  green  hills   green 
But  like  the  hills  is  destined  to  grow 

brown   and   sere. 
And  the  tall  trees  lift  their  branches 

high   in  vain 
To  wither  with  the  years. 

Is   this   the  end? 


The  POST-CAZETTE  and  WWSW 

j;    jointly  present 


Tuesday,   February   78 


"SHOULD    LABOR    RECEIVE    A 
SHARE   OF  INDUSTRY'S 
PROFITS?" 

Participants: 

Barbara  Evans,  P.C.W. 
Frederick   Sobeck,   Pitt 
Joan  Schmitt,  Mt.  Mercy 
Joseph   Ridge,   Duquesne 

Attend  the  broadcast  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  University  Clnb,  Oakland.  Doors 
close   at    7:45.   No   admission   charge! 


225  OLIVER  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PCW's  Photographer  for  1947 

Phone  for  Appointment  ATlantic  2141 


Diminuendo 

by  Doris  Snyder  '7 

Leaves  float  down  to  earth. 

And  there  they  settle. 

Flowers   lose   their  blooms 

Then  fade  into  the  ground. 

Snow  falls — 

All  is  hushed  once  more. 

Diminuendo. 

Night  enfolds  the  earth. 

Darkness  covers  all, 

Stars  blink  brightly, 

Fading  slowly  as  the  dawn 

Pushes    starlight   to   the   rear. 

And  with  the  dawn  comes  always — 

Diminuendo. 

Day  bursts  forth; 

The  sun  sets  all  aglow. 

But  this  too  never  lasts; 

Dusk  creeps  around  the  corner 

And  as  shadows  deepen  into  night 

Silence   comes  again — 

Diminuendo. 

Human  life  does  not  escape. 

Youth  carries  us  along, 

That  carefree  air  seems  never-end- 
ing. 

Later  comes  the  time,  when  we  settle 
back 

And  slowly,  ever  slowly,  that  youth 
fades, 

Until  there  comes  the  final  day — 

Diminuendo. 


I  hold  an  orange  in  my  hand. 

Within  the  circle  of  my  palm, 

I   think   I   hold   the  world. 

Look,   it  is   golden-skinned. 

They  tell  me  men  made  oranges  or- 
ange, 

That  truly   they   are   green. 

I  laugh  to  scorn  that  fancy — 

If  they   are   green,    it's   no   concern 
of  mine 

I  hold  a  golden  ball, 

I    hold    a    round    love-apple    in    my 
hand. 

Aim  McCIellan. 


There  is  a  lost  and  lovely  music  to 

the  rain 
Although  the  wind  denies  its  voice 
I'm  fighting  with  the  wind  tonight, 
For  if  r  heard  that  music  clear 
I'd  have  a  song  all  for  myself 
I've  always  wanted  one. 
The  wind   is   stronger   than   I   ever 

knew; 

Ann  McCIellan. 
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Escape 

By  Audrey  Bigelow 

Civilization  is  white-hot  and  frenzied. 
It  is  a   stifling,   nauseating  fever 
That  creates  loud  voices  in  the  back 

of  a  sick  man's  brain. 
It    is    made   of    too    many    cigarettes 

and  rhumba  bands 
Too  many  telephones  and   men  who 

try  to  sing. 
The    heat    of    civilization,    the    heat 

and  confusion, 
Closes    in    and    swirls    in    great    hot 

blasts 
Around  the  hearts  of  the  same  men 
Who  shriek  its  worth  from  high,  be- 

ribboned  platforms 
Raised   far   above    the   heads    of   the 

humble  crowd — 
The   crowd    that   listens    with    hands 

clapped  tight  over  its  ears. 

But  far  away   and  far  away 
I A  cool,  deep  glade 
Slumbers  in  the  silence 
Of    its    pale    green    shade, 
And  crystal  drops   of  water 
From   the  damp  rock  wall 
Shimmer  on  the  moss  below 
Where,     rainbow-bright,    they    fall. 
No   sound   is   there,    no    footprint 
There    of    human    feet, 
But  only  moss  and  shade  are  there, 
And   silence  sweet. 

"But  civilization  is  good,"   they   say, 
"Look  at  the  wonderful  things  it  has 

done  for  mankind, 
The   inventions,    the   art,    and    the 

breathtaking  advances." 

There   is   a    symphony   being   played 

In  a  crowded  music  hall, 

While  only  a  mile  away 

One   man  kills   another 

For  want  of  money — and  this  is  art. 

There   is    a    radio,   blaring   steel-like 

shafts  of  jazz 
While  on  an  overstuffed  sofa 
A  man  and  woman  sit,  quietly 

talking  of  divorce 
And    in   a    word,    they   blacken   the 

life    of    a    child. 
The  radio   is   an   amazing  invention. 

There  is  an  airplane,  droning  high 
Above  the  old,  beloved  city — 
An  airplane  that  circles  in  the  lead- 
gray  sky, 
Drops  a  little,  and  releases  one-by-one 
Three  black  tons  of  savage  hate 
and  Hell. 

And    this    is    civilization — the    world 
we  know, 

(Continued   on   page    16) 
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The  grasping,   rushing,  killing   world 

we  know 
Plunging    blindly,    hotly,    furiously 

through  history, 
Declaring    all    things    good    in    the 

name   of  civilization. 

But  far  away  and  far  away 
A  cool,   deep   glade 


Slumbers  in  the  silence 
Of  its'  pale,  green  shade 
And  crystal  drops  of   water 
From  the  damp  rock  wall 
Shimmer  on  the  moss   below 
Where,    rainbow-bright,    they    fall. 
No  sound   is   there,   no  footprint 
There    of    human    feet, 
But  only   moss   and  shade   are   there 
And   silence   sweet. 
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UEsprit  De  Corps 

THERE  have  been  complaints;  stirring  among  the  stu- 
dents about  too  many  time-absorbing  May  Day 
rehearsals,  is  one  day  going  to  be  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  Wednesday  afternoon  to  practice  a  dance, 
another  afternoon  to  work  on  a  committee,  ■  plus  time 
spent  making  projects  for  the  fair?  Why  should  com- 
mittee chairmen  have  the  authority  to  punish  a  student 
who  has  two  unexcused  cuts  from  a  rehearsal  or  meet- 
ing? 

Last  year,  the  majority  of  the  students  voted  to  sup- 
port the  revival  of  a  traditional  Elizabethan  May  Day, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  a  year-long  pro- 
ject and  would  require  the  cooperation  of  everyone.  The 
large  committee  in  charge  of  May  Day  has  labored  hard- 
er over  the  arrangements  than  any  other  participants 
will  be  asked  to  do.  Therefore,  it  is  very  unfair  to  hard- 
working chairmen  for  students  to  offer  nothing  construc- 
tive to  the  project,  only  gripes;  to  make  excuses  for  ab- 
scence  from  rehearsals  because  it  is  the  smart  thing  to  do. 

May  Day  will  be  an  opportunity  for  underclassmen 
to  demonstrate  their  spirit  of  cooperation  and  their 
ability.  It  may  open  the  door  of  opportunity  for  them 
to  "break  into"  other  extra-curricular  activities.  For 
some,  May  Day  will  mean  the  practical  application  of 
interests;  for  others,  new  interests  will  be  developed. 
Who  knows,  perhaps  what  you  learn  now,  or  the  atti- 
tude you  develop  toward  required,  if  uninspiring  work 
will  influence  your  vocational   choice   or   chooser. 

.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  casting  such  a  colossal  produc- 
tion as  May  Day,  there  should  be  some  discrepancies. 
An  admittedly  clumsy  oaf  will  be  doing  a  Maypole 
dance,  while  Miss  Grace  Personified  will  be  sitting  in 
a    booth.    The    general    chairman    of    the    pageant,    Jane 


Campbell  will  appreciate  it  if  you  stay  where  you  are. 
Your    personality    will    benefit    through    the    effort. 

There  are  some  faults  in  the  committee  organiza- 
tions that  have  not  yet  been  ironed  out.  The  technical 
crew,  which  has  one  of  the  biggsst  jobs,  is  sadly  under- 
manned. Its  members  are  a:ked  to  work  three  after- 
noons a  week.  This  stiff  requirement  is  obviously  too 
heavy.  The  commit'.ee  needs  more  members  and  or- 
ganization similar  to  that  of  the  costume  committee,  which 
has  enough  available  workers  to  complete  fcur  shifts, 
so  that  there  are  few  people  working  more  than  once 
every    two    weeks. 

Let's  change  our  tune  to  enthusiasm  instead  of  com- 
plaint. Everyone  will  be  proud  of  PCW  en  May  3,  why 
not  show  it  now?   Be  encouraged;  be  encouraging! 


P's  and  Q's 

XJROM  weekend  is  just  around  the  ccrr.er  cf  tomcr- 
■*■  row,  so  while  you  are  polishing  your  shoe's  and 
your  nails,  get  out  tiio—  forms  1  manners  and  scrape 
off  the  mildew,  for  you  know,  "a  slip  may  be  a  sccial 
error." 

Remember  you  are  a  college  woman  now,  with  the 
reputation  of  PCW  resting  on  your  nude  shoulders.  Let 
the  following  rules  be  your  guide  to  poise  and  maturity: 

1.  Don't  slip  in  the  back  door  to  avoid  the  receiving 
line.  It  is  more  polile  to  come  an  hour  and  a  half  late. 

2.  Give  your  name  and  your  escort's  name  to  the  per- 
son at  the  head  of  the  receiving  line  and  then  precede 
your  date  along  the  line.  And  never,  never  show  a  sign 

of   surprise    if   Mr.   Friday    ends    up    as   Mr.    Fried    Egg! 

i 

3.  Don't  try  to  apple-polish  your  teachers  by  intro- 
ducing your  date  to  them.  Better  to  ignore  them  ccldly. 

4.  Don't  neck  in  the  middle  of  the  dance  floor.  Find 
a  nice  dark  corner  instead. 

5.  If  you  wear  a  strapless  dress  to  the  dance,  be  sure 
to  bring  lots  of  adhesive  taps.  Someone  may  need  it  for 
a    sore    finger    or    a    sprained    ankle. 


THE 
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THE  TALK  OF  THE  CMPUS 


The  Light  Fantastic 

YOU  had  better  hurry  up  and  get 
f.  date  for  it,  if  you  haven't 
done  so  already.  You  don't  want  to  be 
the  only  one  who  isn't  going  to  it, 
do  you? 

What?  What  are  we  talking  about? 
Why,  the  PROM,  of  course.  That's 
right,  the  JUNIOR  PROM. 

It's  to  be  held  the  14th  of  March 
— that's  a  Friday,  you  know — from 
8:30  until  one  o'clock  in  the  Ballroom 
on  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  Hotel. 

The  music  is  going  to  be  absolute- 
ly out  of  this  world.  Mellow  meas- 
ures will  be  melodically  meted  out 
by  .Brad  Hunt  and  his  Orchestra, 
and  you  can  dance  to  your  heart's 
■content  in  the  soft  glow  of  romantic 
■candlelight. 


Another  thing  you  had  better  do  is 
Start  saving  your  money  so  you  will 
have  enough  to  purchase  a  ticket  for 
it.  Four-twenty,   that's   right. 

Hood  and  Tassel  will  sponsor  a 
Tea  Dance  the  following  day,  Sat- 
urday. March  15,  in  the  Art  Center, 
from  2:30  p.  m.  until  5:30  p.  m. 
Proceeds  from  the  dance  will  be  giv- 
en to  the  college  scholarship  loan 
fund.  The  price  of  the  tickets  is 
$1.50. 

For  Juniors  and  their  guests  there 
will  be  a  dinner  Saturday  evening 
and.  as  an  innovation  there  will  be 
coke  parties  in  the  dormitory  rooms 
Saturday  afternoon. 


The  Twain  Shall  Meet 

PCW  has  led  the  way  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  intercollegiate 
group  in  Pittsburgh.  With  Marianne 
Boggs  as  chairman,  the  Intercolleg- 
iate Nationality  Group  has  had  two 
meetings  on  campus,  the  first,  a  tea 
at  Coolidge  Hall,  February  22,  and 
the  second,  an  evening  meeting  in  the 
Conover  Room,  March  5.  The  group 
is  comprised  of  PCW's  YW  World 
Relatedness  Commission  and  all  in- 
terested foreign  students  from  Pitt, 
Tech,  Mount  Mercy  and  PCW.  At  the 
March  5  meeting,  the  group  decided 
to  elect  vice-chairmen  from  each 
college  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
smaller  groups.  These  vice-chair- 
men are  as  follows:  Tech  —  Karl 
Bryn,  Norway;  Pitt — Achchar  Singh, 
India;  Mt.  Mercy — Henry  Budahaza, 
Czechoslovakia;  PCW  —  Annie  Ga- 
rino,   France. 

The  group  has  planned  its  next 
meeting  for  7:30  P.M.  March  20  in 
the  Conover  Room.  At  this  next 
meeting,  they  will  discuss  plans  for 
future   action. 


Sports  Notes 


'T^  HE  individual  contests  have  been 
*  completed  and  Louise  Diehl  is 
the  bowling  champion  and  Gail  Mc- 
Connor  defeated  Betsy  Ross  in  the 
ping-pong  tournament.  The  fresh- 
men displayed  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  and  copped  the  basketball 
cup.  The  honorary  basketball  teams, 
the  Purple  and  the  White,  have  play- 
ed the  first  game  of  a  three  game 
series.  The  Whites,  managed  by  Sue 
Ferris,    won   the   game. 

The  Badminton  tournament  will  be 
played  off  before  spring  vacation. 
The  inter-class  swimming  meet  will 
be  held  sometime  in  March. 


Date  Bait 

A  N  abundance  of  men  from  the 
*  »  fraternities  at  Pitt.  Tech,  W.  & 
J.,  and  Duquesne  made  PCW's  sec- 
ond open  house,  sponsored  by  the 
SGA  on  Friday,  February  28,  a  suc- 
cessful party.  Dancing  was  the  at- 
traction in  the  gaily-decorated,  "Big 
Top"  auditorium  in  Berry  Hall,  and 
the  slightly  zany  pictures  of  circus 
animals  and  a  pink  lemonade  stand 
lent  atmosphere.  Bridge,  bowling, 
and  chatting  were  also  popular 
sources  of  entertainment.  Betty 
L'Hote  was  in  charge  of  the  affair, 
assisted  by  students  interested  in 
decorating  and  entertainment,  and 
a  large  staff  of  capable  hostesses. 

Just  Around  The  Pillar 

MR.  Wennecker's  play  production 
class  'will  present  two  one-act 
plays  in  chapel  soon,  "The  Dark 
Lady  of  the  Sonnets"  by  Bernard 
Shaw  and  "The  Hard  Way"  by  Nor- 
ma Trozzo.  Shaw's  play  will  be  di- 
rected by  Jane  Campbell  and  in  the 
cast  are:  Corinne  Trout,  Betty  Bild- 
erback,  Eleanor  Shaver,  and  Jean 
Tsagaris.  Norma  Trozzo  will  direct 
her  own  play,  and  besides  PCW  stu- 
dents, Mary  Ann  Evans  and  Elaine 
Pierce,  she  will  use  boys  from  Mount 
Mercy   in   the   cast. 

Miss  Mahler  is  planning  a  dance 
program  soon,  and  a  May  Day  chapel 
is   also  scheduled. 

On  March  17,  Frances  Grant,  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  Asia 
and  the  Americas  will  speak  on 
"Foundations  for  Inter-American 
Understanding."  Miss  Grant  is  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Roerich 
Museum,  president  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Women's  Association  and  is  the 
associate  editor  of  "Musical  Ameri- 
ca." She  has  written  extensively  on 
America  and  Asia,  and  lectured 
throughout  South  America. 


EITHER  the  "pin"  tree  should  be 
transplanted  to  Coolidge  Hall  liv- 
ingroom  or  the  room  itself  should 
be  renamed  the  "pin  room."  Last 
January  Mary  Jane  Humbert  re- 
ceived her  Phi  Gam  pin  there  and 
on  March  2,  Jack  Smith  chose  the 
same  spot  to  give  Corinne  Trout  his 
Phi  Delt  pin. 

Have  you  noticed  that  gleam  in 
Janie  Picard's  eyes?  Yes,  it  means 
that  Bob  is  coming  down  from  Woos- 
ter  Tech  for  the  Junior  Prom. 

Ask  Mary  Ann  Houck  about  the 
weekend  of  February  21.  Believe  us, 
it  was  long  and  lost. 

The  mystery  of  the  month:  Who 
is  "The  Shadow"  and  why  does 
Sarah  Ann  Elliot  prefer  to  keep  his 
identity  a  secret? 

Sally  Boggs,  Randy  Ullom,  Hilda 
Fish  and  Janet  Kirkup  seem  to  be 
strengthening  the  relations  between 
PCW  and  the  chemical  engineers  at 
Westinghouse. 

Nancy  Campbell  Babst  and  Mary 
Lou  Stone  Clark  are  knitting  small 
pink  and  blue  things — all  of  which 
means  that  the  Juniors  are  schedul- 
ed  to  become  aunts  twice-over. 

Corinne  Trout,  not  satisfied  with 
mere  pins  and  cover  pictures  for  this 
month,  has  had  a  radio  script  accept- 
ed by  WCAE.  It  is  based  on  the  story 
of  "Bow-Bells,"  a  cat,  and  will  be 
produced  for  a  children's  program 
on  April   12. 

Lee  Corey  is  now  broadcasting  a 
fifteen  minute  news  broadcast  on 
KDKA  every  Saturday  morning  at 
9:15.  She  says  that  it  is  beamed  to 
England,  France,  and  Canada,  and 
will  soon  be  sent  to  Mexico  as  well. 

Jimmy  Queenth  "acquiesced"  for  a 
date  with  one  of  Pitt's  Latin  Ameri- 
can boys  without  really  knowing 
what  she  was  saying.  He  called  her 
up,  started  in  on  a  long,  rigorous 
volley  of  Spanish  (to  which  Jimmy 
occasionally  inserted  a  "si"  here  and 
a  "si"  there),  and  wound  up  the 
rather  one-sided  conversation  with 
"I'll  pick  you  up   at   8:30.  We'll  ce- 


ment Pan-American  relations  weeth 
a  keess."  She'll  learn  not  to  toss  those 
si-si's   around   carelessly. 

Lots  of  people  are  going  lots  of 
places  during  Spring  Vacation. 
Maxine  Frankenstein  is  taking  a 
three-week  Carribean  cruise  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica:  Sally  Renwick 
will  be  heading  for  Columbus,  Ohio 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Benita 
Heifer  plans  to  go  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  visit  her  brother  and  her 
new  sister-in-law.  Ellen  Card  will 
spend  her  Spring  Vacation  in  Ber- 
muda. 

Speaking  of  going  places,  Carolyn 
Wise  is  really  planning  a  full-scale 
operation  (as  the  war-communiques 
used  to  say).  She  is  going  to  Oslo, 
Norway  for  six  weeks  next  summer 
to  attend  the  Religious  Youth  Con- 
ference. 

Ruth  Shaffer  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Detroit  (first  Puerto 
Rico,  now  Detroit.  Who  knows  what 
next  month  will  bring?)  where  she 
visited  Joe.  Joe,  incidentally  belongs 
to  that  beautiful  square-cut  diamond 
that  Ruth  is  sporting.  Ruthie  says 
she's  expecting  a  colt  by  Spring  Va- 
cation— her  horse  is,  that  is. 

Les  Lees,  Chub  Arnold,  and  Jane 
Powell  are  spurning  Pittsburgh  men 
to  import  their  Prom  dates,  Ed, 
Bruce,   and  Bob  respectively. 

Jean  Wallace  is  currently  "jeep- 
ing"  around  the  local  countryside 
with  J.  C.  Thompson  in  his  brand- 
new  red  jeep.  Gedda  horse! 

After  Betty  Fleck's  soap  box 
speech,  she  found  a  lovely  big  cake 
waiting  for  her  at  Mellon.  It  had  a 
red  sickle  and  hammer  design  iced 
on  it,  red  flags  waving  gaily  from  the 
top,  and  these  appropriate  words: 
"Just  a  little  left  of  center." 

Rosemary  Hoge  is  taking  Tech's 
King  of  Hearts,  Bill  Tikey,  to  the 
prom. 

Complaint  Department:  All  Mellon 
Hall's  friends  who  use  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  get  the  busy  signal  at 
Mellon  continually.  Melvin  and  Mary 


Al  keep  the  lines  well-occupied,, 
talking  to  Tom  and  Jack. 

Tech's  IF  dance  will  attract  sev- 
eral PCW  girls:  Jane  McCormick, 
Sally  Dougan,  Lucille  McKay. 

People  who  wear  bandannas  to- 
Saturday  night  dinner  often  get  ask- 
ed  embarassing   questions. 

Else  Greger  has  paraphrased  the- 
title  of  the  Art  Cinema's  recent  suc- 
cess "Henry  V"  as  "Hank  Cinq." 


Penalty 


TWO    men    were    discussing    what: 
should    be    done    to    Hitler    if    he- 
ever  were  found  to  be  alive. 

One  fellow  said  to  the  other,  "He- 
ought  to  be  given  a  black  skin  and; 
made  to  live  in  the  United  States." 
Think   it  over. 

String  and  Swing 

FOR  the  past  six  years  PCW's- 
String  Ensemble  has  supplied: 
music  for  chapel  programs,  fashion, 
shows,  faculty-get-togethers  and  oth- 
er activities,  but  this  year  (what: 
with  all  the  surplus  talent  floating 
about)  she  has  a  little  sister  to  help 
her  out.  The  Swing  Band,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  Play  Tourna- 
ment, February  26,  has  been  polish- 
ing the  brass  (and  blowing  it  too) 
and  is  in  full  swing  for  the  Alumnae 
Benefit  on  March  24. 

Both  groups,  who  will  wander  the- 
campus  on  May  Day  as  minstrels,  are- 
made  up  of  interested  students  meet- 
ing for  weekly  practice  (jam)  ses- 
sions with  Miss  Held.  Recently  the- 
String  Ensemble  had  a  bright  star 
added  in  the  form  of  Joan  Titus,  a. 
senior  nursing  student,  who  has  al- 
ready played  a  viola  solo  in  chapel.. 
The  Swing  group  is  almost  all  Fresh- 
men, with  plenty  of  zip  and  a  chance- 
to  grow. 

Frosh  Fling 

On  Friday  evening,  March  7.  the- 
freshman  class  had  excellent  en- 
tertainment and  even  better  refresh- 
ments at  the  Freshman  Get-Together 
in  Fickes  Hall.  The  purpose  of  the- 
party  was  to  become  better  acquaint- 
ed through  companionship  and  keen 
competition  in  such  games  as  bridge, 
bingo,  and  ping-pong.  Members  of  the 
committee  for  the  affair  were  Shir- 
ley Ferguson,  Ann  Morgan,  Priscilla 
Schouse,  Claire  Finnerty.  Phoebe 
/  nn  Thorne. 


If  You  Were  A  Skier 


YOUR  insurance  policy  is  made  out 
to  Martha  E.  or  Virginia  L.,  but 
your  audience  calls  you  Marty  or 
■Ginger.  When  you  hit  the  same  tree 
three  (times  you  call  ,each  other 
kanonens.* 

Your  private  vocabulary  includes 
other  neo-Nordic  phrases  which  send 
■bewildered  language  majors  flying 
to  their  Scandinavian-to-English  dic- 
tionaries. Two  of  your  favorites  are 
schuss  and  sitzmark,  (it  is  techni- 
cally impossible  for  a  lisper  to  ski) 
the  former  of  which  is  what  you  are 
doing  when  sailing  straight  down  a 
slope.  The  latter,  although  self-ex- 
planatory, can  be  defined  delicately 
as  "the  imprint  of  a  fallen  body  in 
the  snow." 

Your  repertoire  includes  some  ten 
feats  of  "position,  style,  and  grace." 
At  the  drop  of  a  ski-hat,  you  will 
obligingly  throw  yourself  down  the 
nearest  mountain  in  a  series  of  bend- 
ed knees,  pronated  ankles,  and  limp 
arms  called  snow  plows,  stem  turns 
and  christys.  You  can  side-step  up 
hills  and  side-slip  down  them  with 
robot-like  precision.  You  always 
find  the  trip  down  too  short,  and  the 
trek  back  up  too  long.  And  you  have 


:'eager-beavers    on    skis" 


V.    L. 


been  known  to  spend  afternoons  car- 
peting P.C.W.'s  natural  amphitheater 
with  all-over  surface  patterns  re- 
sembling mammouth  fish  skeletons 
and  called  for  some  unknown  reason 
"herringbones." 

When  your  father  strapped  you  to 
your  first  pair  of  skis — you  were 
probably  about  six  or  seven  years 
old — he  didn't  forsee  the  sporting- 
store  bills  which  would  arrive  every 
time  you  grew  another  six  inches. 
You  have  complete  sets  of  under- 
sized square-toed  boots  ($15)  and 
outgrown  water-repellent  pants 
($25).  Mother  has  made  six  rag  rugs 
with  your  cast-off  ski  socks,  and  you 
have  waxed  several  pairs  of  skis 
with  enough  paraffin  to  seal  a  thou- 
sand jars  of  jelly. 

The  skis  you  are  now  catching  in 
Berry  Hall  doors  and  tangling  in 
Woodland  Hall  radiators,  probably 
cost  between  $12  and  $30.  They  are 
three  to  five  inches  broad,  five  to  ten 
feet  long,  and  made  of  hickory  or 
ash.  If  you're  lucky,  they  are  steel- 
rimmed.  The  skis  are  bound  to  your 
feet  by  a  combination  of  springs, 
bolts,  straps  and  buckles  designed  to 
chop    off   spare    fingers   and   thumbs. 

You  are  picky  about  the  snow  you 
ski  in.  Scientifically,  you  have  cata- 


loged snow-flakes  into  Powder,  Sugar, 
and  Corn  varieties.  Powder  snow  is 
a  winter  snow,  light  and  soft,  and 
best  for  an  all-round  good  time.  The 
Sugar  and  Corn  snows,  however,  are 
spring  products;  your  speed  varies 
proportionately  with  their  wetness 
and   crustiness. 

People  ooh  and  aah  and  hide  their 
faces  in  their  mittens  when  you 
stick  your  red-and-white  striped 
poles  in  the  snow,  and  hurl  your- 
self off  the  side  of  a  mountain  in 
the  bird-like  contortions  known  as 
The  Leap.  You  find  jumps  easier 
to  execute  than  to  explain.  "Just 
lean  forward,  move  your  arms  like 
propellers,  and  pr-r-ay!" 

You  love  to  give  advice  to  pros- 
pective skiers.  Wisely,  you  warn, 
"Always  be  in  control  of  the  situa- 
tion" and  "Fall  to  the  side."  But 
you  excuse  your  frequent  wrenched 
backs  and  sprained  knees  by  saying 
instead,  "After  all,  how'd  I  know 
there'd  be  a  fir  tree  around  that 
bend?"  Last  week  you  skidded  along 
on  your  chin  for  "miles  and  miles." 
It  took  five  stitches  to  refasten  your 
lip  to  your  mouth.  You  laughed  gin- 
gerly and  rationalized,  "who  put  that 
bump  there,  anyway?" 

You  have  no  hopes  of  winning  the 
Lake  Placid  Olympics  next  year; 
in  fact,  you  have  no  urge  to  try.  You 
are  frank  and  admit  that  the  real 
reason  you  go  skiing  is  to  sit  around 
a  fire  afterwards  and  drink  beer. 
And  you  would  be  more  interesting 
in  front  of  a  log  fire.  Your  hair  might 
be  tangled  and  your  one  arm  in  a 
sling,  but  your  laugh  would  be  merry 
and  your  cheeks  surprisingly  un- 
mapped ...  IF  YOU  WERE  A 
SKIER! 
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Paradise  Found 


"Now,  Voyager,  sail  thou  forth  to 
seek  and  find   ..." 

NEVER  in  in  my  whole  life  have  I 
experienced  such  ecstasy.  The 
little  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  no  less 
than  a  paradise — but  I'll  begin  with 
details. 

Mother,  Father,  and  I  drove  to 
New  York  on  January  31  and  there 
boarded  the  plane  for  a  non-stop 
flight  to  Puerto  Rico  the  following 
day.  After  eating  breakfast  on  the 
plane,  everyone  began  to  get  con- 
genial. It  wasn't  long  before  three 
honeymooning  couples  started  pass- 
ing out  Scotch  in  those  fragile  pa- 
per cups  that  are  ever-present  on 
planes,  trains,  and  ships.  Everyone 
really  became  congenial  after  that. 
We  circled  over  Bermuda  on  the 
way  down  so  that  everyone  aboard 
could  get  a  quick  glimpse  of  the 
island.  It  -was  lovely  with  its  many 
different  shades  of  water  surround- 
ing it — those  voluptuous,  indescrib- 
able, peaceful  shades  of  green. 

Then  we  were  on  our  way  again. 
At  4:30  that  same  afternoon  we 
landed  at  the  airport  in  San  Juan, 
and  from  the  minute  my  feet  touch- 
ed the  ground  I  was  thrown  into  a 
new  world  of  sun  and  flowers  and 
happiness.  The  scent  of  flowers  and 
fruit  drifted  to  my  nostrils  and  I 
was  under  the  spell  of  the  island. 

My  brother  and  sister-in-law  met 
us  at  the  airport.  They  were  smiling 
and  sun-browned,  and  we  felt  like 
sheets  in  a  Rinso  ad.  After  a  deli- 
cious dinner  (and,  believe  me,  that 
fresh  sea-food  and  naturally  sweet 
fruit  are  really  good) — we  started  on 
a  tour  of  the  island. 


We  visited  all  the  historical  places 
— the  old  castles,  the  tomb  of  Ponce 
de  Leon,  the  statue  of  Christopher 
Columbus  in  Aquadia — and  we  vis- 
ited a  few  places  that  weren't  so  his- 
torical. Ah  those  fast  rhumbas  and 
rum-and-cokes.  Water?  Never!  Rum 
is  so  cheap  there  that  even  the  poor- 
est people  drink  rum  instead  of 
water.  What  a  life! 

No  one  worries  about  anything 
down  there;  everyone  is  happy.  The 
little  children  have  bright  gay  eyes 
that  sparkle  like  star-clusters.  The 
older  people  have  a  marvelous  phi- 
losophy— if  they  don't  feel  like  doing 
anything,  they  just  don't  do  it. 
"There's  always  manana"  is  the  feel- 
ing in  the  air  and  I  loved  it.  I  was 
in  a  dream  world  where  I  could  have 
orchids  on  my  breakfast  table  any 
time  I  wished. 

Huge*  grapefruits  were  one  cent 
apiece — twenty  bananas,  ten  cents — 
mansos — peaches — sugar  cane — cafe 
con  leehe — fresh  fish  galore  —  and 
coconuts,  so  plentiful  they  give  them 
away. 

Only  one  disaster  came  my  way 
while  I  was  there,  and  that  was  my 
own  fault.  One  evening  we  were  in 
a  restaurant  called  "La-Palma" — how 
well  I  remember  that  name.  I  or- 
dered something  at  random  from  the 
menu  because  the  name  sounded  ex- 
citing. I  nearly  died  when  my  order 
arrived.  It  was  fish  heads  with  rice! 

The  swimming  was  perfect.  The 
Carribean  is  crystal-clear  with  no 
trace  of  dead  fish  or  sea  weed  (that 
are  usually  found  on  our  Atlantic 
beaches  on  the  coast.)  Everything 
(Continued    On   Page   12) 


The  Theater 

The  Play's  The  Tiling 

BECAUSE,  in  PCW's  one-act  play- 
contest,  a  winner  must  be  picked, 
by  impartial,  if  slightly  bored  judges, 
The  Hour  Cometh,  Junior  presen- 
tation written  by  Nancy  McDonald 
was  the  logical  choice  because  of  its 
better-than-average  acting,  timing, 
and  theatrical  effects. 

However,  disregarding  its  emotion- 
al appeal  and  well-done — if  stock — 
characterization,  the  play  itself  was 
not  worthy  of  laurels..  Unmotivated 
and  inconclusive,  its  problem  was 
resolved  in  the  only  way  possible — 
by  a  supernatural  force.  To  put  it 
simply,  The  Hour  Cometh  was  not 
a  play  because  it  had  no  beginning 
and  no  natural,  prepared  end.  Neither 
was  it  a  good  sketch,  except  for 
the  aforementioned  merits,  because  of 
its  overdramatization,  its  soap-opera 
emotionality. 

If  motivation  was  lacking  in  the- 
Junior  play,  it  was  also  absent  in 
the  Sophomore  production.  Insur- 
mountable fate  and  fear  will  not,, 
in  themselves,  bring  about  acciden- 
tal death  to  a  person  believing  in 
neither.  Nor  will  a  dream  make  this 
seem  plausible  to  the  audience,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  followed  by  an  ex- 
act copy  of  the  scene  in  actual  life. 

For  one  thing  it  is  psychological 
fact  that  dreams  are  composed  of 
things  previously  heard  about  or 
seen — perhaps  in  odd  combinations — 
but  are  never  prophetic.  It  is  hum- 
anly impossible  to  know  anything  in 
a  dream  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
revealed;  a  tangible  fact,  the  tele- 
phone number  threw  the  incongruity 
of  the  real-life  scene  into  sharp  focus- 
Perhaps  Marge  Alexander  should 
have  taken  Emerson's  words  to  heart 
when  she  quoted  him  so  glibly  in 
her  play:  "Our  dreams  are  the  se- 
quel to  our  waking  knowledge  .  .  .'" 
since  it  is  generally  believed  that  a 
sequel  is  something  which  follows 
instead  of  something  which  precedes. 

Totally  unconvincing  because  of  its 
miscasting  and  faulty,  much -too- 
fast  timing,  Dreams  Are  the  Sequel 
fell  flat  except  for  the  believable 
acting  of  Betty  Bilderback  which, 
unfortunately,  could  not  come  to  the 
fore  in  this  play  with  no  support 
whatsoever. 

Finally,    to    those   of   us    in    school 

now    who    are    all-too-familiar    with 

dormitory  life  and  Blithe  Spirit,  this 

year's  speech  majors'  production,  the 

(Continued   On   Page    12) 


The  Constant  Coke 


1^  0  picture  of  a  college  girl  is  com- 
i ^  plete  unless  she's  holding  a  coke 
bottle  or  nibbling  a  piece  of  candy. 
Why?  Ask  the  girl  herself  and  she'll 
reply  "I'm  just  always  hungry." 
Scarcely  an  adequate  reason.  Nib- 
bling must  be  more  than  a  fad  for  it 
has  outlived  sloppy  joe  sweaters  and 
swallowing  live  gold  fish.  In  fact 
college  girls  and  between-meal- 
snacks  have  been  inseparable  ever 
since  college  girls  have  existed. 

Dr.  Ferguson  was  overjoyed  at 
having  an  opportunity  to  state  her 
views  on  the  subject.  ''I  know  that 
college  girls  have  eaten  between 
meals  for  years  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so;  nevertheless,  be- 
tween-meal-snacks  are  not  good  for 
anyone,"  she  stated. 

"Eating  too  much  and  too  often 
can  be  just  as  bad  as  smoking  or 
drinking  too  much,"  said  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, "and  in  most  cases  it's  just 
a  nervous  habit." 

"But  it's  what  you  girls  eat  rath- 
er than  when  you  eat  that  bothers 
me  most,"  she  continued.  "Fruit 
would  be  fine  between  meals  but 
when  it  comes  to  cookies,  cake,  and 
candy — that's  too  much." 

"Don't  you  even  approve  of  bed- 
time snacks?'  I  asked  hoping  to 
hear  a  protective  word  in  defense 
of  my  favorite  pastime. 


"Yes  if  it's  nothing  more  than  milk 
and  crackers,"  Dr.  Ferguson  replied. 
(She  might  as  well  have  said  bread 
and  water  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.) 
Her  explanation  was  that  if  you  eat 
heavy  food  at  bed  time  your  stomach 
is  working  when  it  should  be  resting. 
"You  can  imagine  what  your  stom- 
ach goes  through  when  you  eat  little 
sausages  and  baked  beans  covered 
with  tomato  sauce  just  before  you 
go   to   bed,"   she  murmured. 

Another  very  definite  reason  for 
nibbling  is  to  be  sociable,  according 
to  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  this  is  where 
the  cokes  come  in  —  those  calorie 
containing  cokes,  those  habit  form- 
ing, false-stimulating  cokes.  It  is  true 
that  they  contain  as  many  calories  as 
two  slices  of  bread  or  one  baked 
potato  but  few  girls  recognize  this 
fact.  They  also  fail  to  realize  that 
one  coke  contains  as  much  habit- 
forming  caffein  as  a  cup  of  coffee. 

College  girls  always  patronize 
nearby  restaurants.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  school  food  is  not 
good;  it  just  shows  that  the  girls 
like  a  change.  Nor  does  it  mean  that 
the  restaurant  food  is  even  compar- 
able to  the  dormitory  food,  for  it 
probably  isn't.  But  the  restaurant's 
selection  of  food  is  varied  and  the 
atmosphere  is   completely   different. 

According   to    Mr.   Poli,   proprietor 


of  Schmidt's  Restaurant  the  college 
girls'  version  of  an  ideal  dinner  con- 
sists of: 

1  cup  of  coffee 

2  ham    barbecues 

1  order  of  french  fried  potatoes 

1   dish  of  ice  cream 

The  usual  order  for  dinner  at  So- 
dini's,  another  neighborhood  restaur- 
ant, is  strikingly  different  in  charac- 
ter yet  similar  in  content.  According 
to  Mr.  Sodini  the  customary  order  is: 

1  bottle  of  coke 

1  plate  of  spaghetti 

1  order  of  french  fried  potatoes 

1  chocolate  sundae 

According  to  Di.  Ferguson,  fre- 
quent meals  such  as  these  may  re- 
sult in  serious  consequences  after  a 
period  of  years.  Hamburgers  and 
spaghetti  contain  an  abundance  of 
fat  and  force  the  gall  bladder  to 
overwork. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  the  ad- 
monitions against  eating  between 
meals  and  ordering  poorly-balanced 
dinners  when  eating  out,  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  college 
girls  have  always  done  so.  Mrs. 
Marks,  the  Dean's  mother,  vividly 
recalls  hiding  a  pan  of  oyster  stew 
from  the  principal  when  she  attend- 
ed PCW.  Cooking  in  the  rooms  was 
forbidden  at  the  time  and  when  the 
(Continued    On   Page    12) 


Prof.  Profiles 


GENERAL  MacArthur  is  known 
by  his  corncob  pipe;  Winston 
Churchill  by  his  ever-present  black 
cigar;  Hugh  Herbert,  by  his  infec- 
tious giggle.  And  just  as  these  na- 
tional figures  are  recognized  by  small 
idiosyncracies  of  dress,  mannerism, 
and  speech,  so  are  the  many  people 
we  know  here  at  PCW.  See  if  you  can 
identify  the  following  professors  by 
the  details  we  give.  The  answers  are 
on  page  14.  (Hey,  don't  peek!  Where's 
your   sporting   blood?) 

1.  Ambling  gait  .  .  .  deliberate 
drawl  .  .  .  master  of  understate- 
ment and  obscure  quotations  .  .  . 
"The  notion,  of  course,-  being  that" 
.  .  .  "Doesn't  ring  any  bells?"  .  .  . 
"Where  does  this  come  from?"  .  .  . 
clock  doc    ...    "A   delightful   bit!" 

2.  "Hel— --lo,  Missy!"  .  .  .  crinkly 
eyes  .  .  .  neatly  coiffed  and  smartly 
tailored  .  .  .  irrepressibly  laughter 
.  .  .  telephone  monologues  .  .  . 
never  a  dull  minute. 

3.  Soft    gray,    muted    green,    and 


electric  blue  ...  "I  think — that's 
— ter-ri-ble!"  .  .  .  brilliant  wit 
.  .  .  Maine  accent  .  .  .  "That 
Hearst  man!"  (don't  mention  Peg- 
ler)  .  .  .  "Wouldn'-t  you  say  so?" 
.    .    .    "Ah-h-h— ." 

4.  Pussy-cat  stretches  .  .  .  knee 
on  the  table  .  .  .  aromatic  cigar 
smoke  ...  "I  hope  this  course 
has  done  something  for  you,  but — " 
...  a  voice  tuned  to  a  sonnet  .  .  . 
hands  thrust  into  coat-pockets  .  .  . 
"Now  let's  hear  what  you  think  about 
it." 

5.  Pink  letters  .  .  .  special  deliv- 
eries .  .  .  "As  a  Southern  gen- 
tleman— "  .  .  .  gourmand  .  .  . 
upturned  coat  collar  .  .  .  gender- 
vendor    .    .    .   the  closed  door. 

6.  Plaid  shirts  and  yellow  ties  .   .    . 
Beau  Brummel    ...    "I  want  to  be 
your    friend"    .     .     .    "Hola!"    .     .     . 
Horn-rimmed    spectacles 
"Ah-h-h,   Casica!" 


7.  Boyish  grin  .  .  .  ping-pong 
whiz  .  .  .  academic  sentences  .  .  . 
spasmodic  phrases  .  .  .  pin-striped 
suits  and  starched  collars  .  .  .  "By 
the  end  of  the  decade  PCW  will  be 
the  finest  small  women's  college  in 
the  country." 

8.  "Just  notice  those  luscious 
lines — "  .  .  .  giant  sweeping  strides 
.  .  .  and  presto!  it's  stapled  .  .  . 
"All  right,  kiddies"  .  .  .  rimless 
glasses   .    .    .   "Heavens!" 

9.  The  electrid^smile  with  author- 
ity ..  .  clip-tomania  .  .  .  "That  s 
just  my  opinion.  I  don't  want  to  in- 
flict it  on  you"  .  .  .  liberal  .  .  . 
"For  tomorrow,  restate  the  dictionary 
in   your    own    words." 

10.  One  eyebrow  quizzically  quirk- 
ed ...  a  fuchsia  dress  .  .  .'  "I 
'ave  forgutten  eet"  .  .  .  "Now  whut 
do  you  call  eet,  uh-h-h — "  .  .  .  vi- 
brant laughter  .  .  .  delicate  per- 
fume. 


Lucy  Beale 


Queen  of  the  May 


And  Her  Court 


Alma  Anderson,  Shirley  Brendel,  Vivian  Ericson,  Barbara 
Hoge,  Betty  L'Hote,  Virginia  Long,  Jean  McGregor,  Elaine  Sauer- 
wein,  Mary  Lou  Shekell,  Mildred  Sherman,  Joan  Sherrick,  Bar- 
bara  Whiteside. 
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The  UN  and 
Atomic  Control 

THE  question  oi'  disarmament  and 
its  offspring,  atomic  energy,  have 
captured  the  limelight  of  United  Na- 
tions debates.  The  question  over 
whether  control  of  atomic  energy 
should  get  separate  attention,  or 
whether  it  and  the  reduction  of  other 
armaments  need  to  be  viewed  as  a 
single  problem,  often  resulted  in  a 
tense  and  bitter  debate.  Warren  Aus- 
tin urged  the  Security  Council  to 
handle  it  separately  as  he  consider- 
ed atomic  control  too  vital  to  be  de- 
layed by  difficulties  involving  other 
weapons.  Andrei  Gromyko  insisted 
that  it  should  not  be  singled  out  for 
separate  attention. 

Concluding  its  discussions  on 'the 
procedure  to  be  adopted  in  handling 
the  disarmament  question,  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  February  13  voted 
to  set  up  a  Commission  on  Conven- 
tional Armaments.  This  Commission 
is  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  within  three  months, 
a  plan  for  disarmament  and  informa- 
tion on  the  armed  forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al- 
though Andrei  Gromyko  abstained 
from  the  vote  on  a  disarmament 
Commission,  he  explained  (to  the 
press)  that,  while  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  functions  of  the  new  com- 
mission as  comprehensive  as  they 
might  have  been,  he  nevertheless 
considered  the  commission  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Gromyko  had 
abstained  from  voting  for  the  com- 
mission because  he  wanted  it  to 
handle  atomic  control  as  well  as  the 
control  of  planes,  tanks,  and  guns. 
But  since  his  country  had  proposed 
the  original  General  Assembly  dis- 
armament plan,  and  since  above  all 
he  wanted  successful  disarmament, 
he  had  not  used  his  veto  to  kill  a 
plan  which  everyone  else  thought 
might  work. 

The  Security  Council  is  now 
handling  the  question  of  Atomic 
Control.  Gromyko  still  wants  de- 
struction   of    existing    bombs    and    a 


Convention  outlawing  the  bomb.  But 
he  may  abstain  from  voting  as  in 
the  case  of  the  disarmament  commis- 
sion. 

Some  of  the  important  questions 
which  must  be  further  studied  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in- 
clude the  detailed  functions,  pow- 
ers and  characteristics  of  an  interna- 
tional agency  that  would  assure  that 
atomic  energy  was  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only;  the  relations  be- 
tween that  agency  and  various  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  and  par- 
ticipating states;  the  powers  of  the 
agency  in  matters  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  planning  and  the 
provision  for  transition  to  the  full 
operation  of  an  international  system 
of  control. 
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Europe's  D.P.'s 

A  SOLUTION  to  the  dilemma  of 
the  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  occupied  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  one  step  nearer  realization.  On 
February  11,  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission of  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization  convened  at  Ge- 
neva for  its  first  session.  The  IRO's 
primary    task    is    to    be    repatriation 


where  possible,  and  resettlement, 
both  temporary  and  permanent, 
where  necessary.  So  far  eleven  mem- 
ber states  have  signed  the  IRO  Con- 
stitution and  Interim  Arrangement. 

On  March  2.  the  United  Nations 
was  asked  to  give  its  members  quotas 
for  absorption  of  Europe's  displaced 
persons  and  refugees  "on  an  equita- 
ble, nonsectarian  basis".  The  request 
was  made  in  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  sixty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society   in   New   York. 

The  Rights  of  Women 

IN  many  parts  of  the  world,  women 
are  prevented  from  fully  enjoying 
human  rights  simply  because  they 
are  women.  Advancement  is  being 
made  towards  correcting  this  injus- 
tice. On  November  11  the  General 
Assembly  recommended  unanimously 
that  all  member  states  grant  women 
equal  political  rights  with  men.  On 
February  10,  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  convened  for  its 
first  session  at  Lake  Success.  This 
Commission  will  deal  with  such 
problems  as,  the  right  of  women  to 
retain  their  own  nationality,  and  the 
right  of  children  to  choose  the  na- 
tionality of  the  mother  upon  attain- 
ing their  majority.  Another  item  is 
equal  rights  for  women  to  hold,  ac- 
quire, administer  and  inherit  prop- 
erty. Mrs.  Bodil  Begtrup  of  Denmark 
is  the  leader  on  women's  rights  in 
the  UN. 

New  UN  Home 

ARCHITECTURAL  plans  for  the 
future  world  capital  along  the 
East  River  between  42nd  and  48th 
Streets  in  New  York  are  developing 
rapidly.  It  is  believed  that  the  1948 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
will  be  held  in  the  skyscraper  head- 
quarters. 

United  World  Federalists 

AIPART  from  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  of  direct 
concern  to  it,  is  the  newly-formed 
group  of  United  World  Federalists, 
which  represent  a  merger  of  six  or- 
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ganizations.  Representatives  met  in 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  February 
21  and  22  and  agreed  to  work  to- 
wards strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions into  a  world  government. 

The  statement  of  aims,  as  finally 
adopted,  read: 

"We  believe  that  peace  is  not 
merely  absence  of  war  but  the  pres- 
ence of  justice,  of  law,  of  order — in 
short,  of  government  and  the  institu- 
tions of  government;  that  world 
peace  can  be  created  and  maintained 
only  under  world  law,  universal  and 
strong  enough  to  prevent  armed  con- 
flict between  nations. 

"Therefore,  while  indorsing  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
about  a  world  community  favorable 
to  peace,  we  will  work  primarily  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  into 
a  world  government  of  limited  pow- 
ers adequate  to  prevent  war  and  hav- 
ing direct  jurisdiction  over  the  in- 
dividual." 

The  conference  also  favored  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  six  organizations  merged  at 
the  conference  are:  World  Federal- 
ists, U.S.A.;  Americans  United;  Stu- 
dent Federalists;  World  Republic, 
Inc.;  Massachusetts  Committee  for 
World  Federation  of  Boston,  and  the 
World  Citizens  of  Georgia. 

International  Statistics 

THE  first  session  of  the  Statistical 
Commission  was  held  from  Jan- 
uary 27  to  February  7.  It  adopted  a 
report  designed  to  advance  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  comparable  international  sta- 
tistics to  serve  the  needs  of  all  de- 
partments and  organs  of  the  UN.' 

Facts  and  Figures 
Concerning  UN  Delegates 

(Taken  from  United  Nations 
World,  February,   1947). 

80  per  cent  of  the  top  delegates  are 
monogamous. 

13^  per  cent  are  polygamous. 

6%  per  cent  wouldn't  say. 

40  per  cent  of  the  chief  delegates 
are  Roman  Catholic. 


20  per  cent  are  Protestant. 

15  per  cent  are  Moslem. 

25  per  cent  Orthodox  Christian, 
Buddhist,  Brahman,  non-believers 
and  miscellaneous.  Most  of  the  dele- 
gates have  university  degrees.  Sixty- 
two  per  cent  are  professional  diplo- 
mats; the  rest  from  all  other  walks 
of  life.  Twelve  per  cent  at  one  time 
or  another  have  been  in  prison  for 
political  reasons  during  revolutions 
or  for  resisting  the  Nazis  or  Colonial 
repression.  Twenty-two  per  cent 
speak  only  their  homeland  languages: 
seventy-eight  per  cent  two  languages 
or  more. 

Palestine  Question 

THE  British  Government  has  decid- 
ed to  refer  the  Palestine  question 
to  the  United  Nations.  A  special 
committee  will  probably  be  estab- 
lished to  study  the  question  and  re- 
port its  recommendations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  next  September.  It  is 
understood  that  a  final  decision  rests 
with  the  British  Government.  The 
British  definitely  reject  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  although  Palestine  as 
a  former  League  mandate  is  con- 
sidered within  its  jurisdiction. 


U.  S.  Trusteeship 

N  February  27,  Warren  Austin 
asked  the  Security  Council  to 
accept  the  United  States  as  trustee 
for  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  in 
the  Pacific  without  waiting  for  the 
signature  of  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  supported 
the  proposal,  but  Andrei  Gromyko 
offered  three  amendments  to  the 
trusteeship    agreement. 

Is  India  Next? 

On  March  6,  Winston  Churchill 
charged  that  the  Labor  government's 
decision  to  end  British  rule  in  India 
by  June,  1948,  "has  put  an  end  to 
all  prospects  of  Indian  unity,"  and 
asked  that  the  India  problem  be  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Churchill  paralleled  the  India 
problem  with  that  of  Palestine  when 
he  said,  "If  the  government  felt  it 
right  in  the  case  of  little  Palestine, 
what  conceivable  reason  could  there 
be  for  not  following*  the  similar 
course  in  the  case  of  the  vast  sub- 
continent  of   India?" 


ANTHONY 


FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
AND  PASTRIES 

EAST  LIBERTY 
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THE  CONSTANT  COKE 

(Continued  From  Page  7) 
principal  smelled  the  stew  she  start- 
ed a  round  of  inspection.  Luckily,  it 
was  the  style  then  to  wear  full  tea 
gowns,  for  when  the  principal  enter- 
ed the  room  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  stew.  The  pan  was  hidden  under 
Mrs.  Marks'  gown.  She  also  recalls 
the  excitement  involved  in  guessing 
about  the  contents  of  a  basket  which 
her  current  beau  would  fill  after  she 
had  let  it  down  on  a  rope  from  her 
window. 

Miss  Marks,  who  trustingly  be- 
lieves that  college  girls  continually 
eat  because  their  brain  work  uses  up 
so  much  energy,  also  remembers 
several  humorous  events  concerning 
food  during  her  college  career.  The 
favorite  between  meal  concoction 
when  she  was  at  Smith  was  known 
as  shrimp  wiggle.  It  consisted  of 
shrimp  and  peas  in  a  cream  sauce 
spread  on  crackers.  She  also  remem- 
bers walking  several  miles,  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  to  get  apple  turn- 
overs at  the  nearby  pie  factory. 


The  question  still  remains — Why 
are  college  girls  always  hungry? 
Probably  because  it's  fun  to  eat  and 
prepare  crazy  concoctions.  Also  be- 
cause eating  means  getting  together 
with  the  gang  and  having  a  few 
moments  relaxation. 

PARADISE  FOUND 

(Continued  From  Page  6) 
was  enchantingly  colorful.  It's  small 
wonder  that  Ponce  de  Leon  thought 
he  had  found  paradise  when  he  saw 
this  sunny  tropical  island.  Eight  days 
had  flown  by  and  every  minute 
seemed  like  a  wonderful  technicolor 
dream. 

If  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 
my  story,  I  can't  say  that  I  blame 
you.  I  couldn't  believe  that  such  a 
place  existed  either.  But,  remember 
— if  you  like  to  worry,  if  you  find 
pleasure  in  worries,  leave  them  at 
home  before  you  go  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Leave  them  behind  or  else  you'll 
lose  them  in  that  island  of  peace  of 
mind  and  spirit,  and  you'll  never 
find  your  worries  again   .    .    .   never. 


Vim&fsr1 


The  PCST-CAZETTE  and  WWSW 

:    jointly  present 


Tuesday,  March  18 

"SHOULD    WE    HAVE 
SOCIALIZED    MEDICINE?" 

Participants: 

Ann    McClellan,    PCW 
Peggy  McGill,  Mount  Mercy 
John  Dowling,  Pitt 
Peter  Marutiak,  Duquesne 

Attend  the  broadcast  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  University  Club,  Oakland.  Doors 
close   at    7:45.    No    admission    charge! 


Irakin  §>tu&tu 


225  OLIVER  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PCW's  Photographer  for  1947 

Phone  for  Appointment  ATlantic  2141 
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The  Shoal 

MY   soul,  I  fear,  is  unlike 
The  sad  depths   of  the  sea 
Whose  voice  is  despair; 
But  is  more  like  the  brook, 
Babbling  happily  along, 
Too  carefree  to  look  back, 
Too    thoughtless    to    look    ahead, 
And  so  plunges  into  oblivion. 

The  depth  of  the  sea,  the  depth  of 

thought 
The    sadness    therein — all    these    ar 

not  mine 
The  fathomless  pit,  unmoving  beneatl 

where   its    soul   has   been,   h 
Is   deeper   than   I. 

For  I  am  the  creek, 
So   shallow,   so   gay, 
Knowing  naught  of  the  torment 
That  which  is  yours. 
Superficial  my  voice, 
Unheeded,  unheard 
As  I  ripple  along, 
Unremembered,  unsung. 

Elizabeth  Johnston 


Prof.  Profiles  (Answers) 

1.  Dr.  Zetler 

2.  Miss  Stewart 

3.  Mrs.  Shupp 

4.  Dr.  Doxsee 

5.  Dr.  Collins 

6.  Dr.   LaBarthe 

7.  Dr.  Anderson 

8.  Mr.  LeClair 

9.  Dr.  Norman 
10.  Mme.  Owens 

THE  THEATRE 

(Continued  From  Page  6) 
Freshman  farce  Blunt  Spirit  was  ar 
hilarious  success.  Really  amusing 
Lenore  Corey's  comedy  had  an  es- 
sential dramatic  quality  which  th< 
other  plays  lacked — plot.  It  was  alsc 
natural  and  unforced,  convincing  be- 
cause of  its  realistic  caricaturiza- 
tion   and  competent  direction. 

Nevertheless,  although  satire: 
must  be  timely,  they  are  ineffective 
if  their  models  are  familiar  to  ar 
exclusive  group  only.  Consequently 
what  was  priceless  comedy  to  stu- 
dents was  anathema  to  judges  anc 
outsiders  in  the  audience. 

Therefore,  although  the  Freshmar 
play  was  obviously  better,  its  nar- 
rowness held  it  in  second  place,  sac- 
rificing its  skill  to  the  less  skillfu 
but  superbly  and  artistically  pro- 
duced Junior  performance. 
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THE  MESSENGER Audrey  Bigeloiv  '48 


Paul  Riboshek  was  small  for  ten 
years  old.  He  was  thin  and  near- 
sighted, and  he  felt  embarrassed 
about  the  way  his  over-sized  black 
boots  flapped  awkwardly  around  his 
legs  as  he  scuffed  through  the  dirty 
snow  along  the  sidewalk.  It  was  very 
cold  —  the  coldest  day  so  far,  Paul 
thought  —  and  his  frost-pinched 
face  felt  stiff  and  brittle.  He  glanced 
up  at  the  grim  gray  clouds  overhead 
and  frowned  experimentally,  just  to 
show  himself  he  could  still  move  his 
face  if  he  wanted.  Then  he  shifted  his 
battered  book-bag  to  his  left  hand, 
which  wasn't  numb  yet,  and  slowly 
flexed  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 
He  sniffled  quickly  and  wished  he 
could  reach  his  handkerchief  in  his 
hip  pocket,  but  he  knew  it  would  be 
useless  to  fumble  with  the  coat  and 
jacket  buttons,  some  of  which  hung 
by  a  mere  thread. 

Paul  was  hapo"  t'"*  **-•  wc  -1one 
at  last  —  awav  from  the  t'unt=  of 
the  school  yard  of  P.S.  238,  away 
from  the  laughing  glances  and  ice- 
packed  snow  balls.  He  was  glad  that 
the  children  running  past  him,  drag- 
ging sleds  and  shouting  to  one  an- 
other, paid  no  attention  to  him.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  them  would  slip 
on  the  icy  pavement  and  bump 
against  him,  but  he  didn't  mind  — 
their  indifference  to  his  existence 
was  kind.  In  fact,  Paul  really  liked 
them  all  when  he  could  share  the 
reflected  warmth  of  their  noisy  fun 
and  be  parasitic  on  their  laughter. 
He  liked  the  fat,  little  Italians  with 
their  dark,  stocking-capped  heads, 
as  they  popped  in  and  out  of  the  row 
of  dingy  houses  that  lined  the  street, 
dragging  their  rickety  sleds  from  the 
narrow  brown  hallways;  he  liked 
Hhe  olive-skinned  Armenians,  wiry 
land  agile,  packing  firmer  snowballs 
than  any  of  the  others;  and  he  liked 
the  husky  blond  Swedes  with  their 
bright  red  cheeks  and  wind-clear 
■blue  eyes,  sizing  up  the  strength  of 
the  "enemy's"  snow  fort. 

Paul  smiled  timidly  at  Officer 
Mooney,  standing  on  the  corner,  and 
then  gingerly  edged  his  way  across 
steep  Shanley  Street,  which  was  now 
slick  and  slippery  from  repeated 
sled  trips. 

"Hey,  Paul,"  came  a  high-pitched 
voice.  "Lookit,  Paul." 

Paul  turned  to  see  Angelo  Ber- 
dano,  smiling  impishly  beneath  a 
cherry-red  can  pulled  down  to  his 
evebrows.  "Oh  hi,  Angelo,"  Paul 
answered. 

"Watch  now.  Paul.  I'm  good.  Look, 


bellysmackers  this  time."  Angelo 
threw  his  small  chubby  body  down 
flat  on  his  sled  and  streaked  swiftly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  red 
tassel  on  his  cap  bobbing  merrily  in 
the  wind.  Paul  caught  his  breath  in 
the  wonderment  of  such  speed,  such 
wreckless  gaiety. 

Angelo  puffed  eagerly  up  the  hill 
to  hear  Paul's  appraisal  of  his  great 
stunt.  Angelo  was  only  seven,  and 
Paul  knew  enough  to  be  especially 
appreciative  of  the  little  boy's  sled- 
ding skill. 

"That  was  swell,  Angelo.  You  real- 
ly go  fast  that  way."  Paul  tried  to 
be  effusive. 

"O.K.,  now  watch  me  do  it  back- 
wards.   It's    lots    harder   backwards." 

Paul  nodded  yes.  Angelo  sat  down 
on  the  sled  facing  back  and,  holding 
tight  to  the  back  end  of  the  sled,  he 
dug  his  heels  into  the  ice  and  push- 
ed. The  sled  plummeted  downward 
again  with  the  jubilant  Angelo 
shouting  excitedly  back  to  Paul  who 
still  stood  on  the  street  corner. 

Paul  could  never  remember  the 
exact  moment  that,  he  noticed  the 
coal  truck  turning  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  and  grinding  slowly  up 
Shanley  Street.  He  knew  only  that 
he  shrieked,  "Look  out,  Angelo,"  to 
the  red  cap  half-way  down  the  hill; 
then  he  shut  his  eyes  and  hunched 
his  shoulders  up  close  to  his  ears  to 
keep  out  the  sound  he  knew  was 
coming.  But  there  was  very  little 
sound  —  just  a  distant  thud  and  a 
splintering  noise,  as  if  someone  had 
jumped  on  a  thin  plywood  crate,  the 
kind  oranges  come  to  the  A&P  in. 
Paul  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  that 
everyone  was  gravitating  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  Officer  Mooney  was 
already  half  way  there,  and  the 
children  were  running  in  a  large 
clumsy  group,  their  sleds  banging 
along  behind  them.  From  every  door 
along  the  street  came  people,  all 
turning  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Paul  started  to  run  too.  It  was 
hard  with  the  large  black  boots  mak- 
ing him  feel  club-footed  and  his 
book-bag  beating  against  his  knees. 
By  the  time  Paul  got  there,  a  large 
crowd  circled  the  coal  truck.  He 
pushed  ineffectively  to  get  to  the 
center  of  the  circle,  but  no  one  mov- 
ed. He  ran  frantically  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  crowd  trying  to 
see  in  between  the  people.  He  wasn't 
sure  that  he  really  wanted  to  see 
what  lay  at  the  center  but  a  chok- 
ing kind  of  fear  drove  him  on.  His 
efforts  were  futile  however,  until  he 


thought  of  stooping  low  and  peeping 
between  the  legs  of  the  crowd.  But 
even  then  Paul  could  see  very  little 
except  a  cherry-red  cap  lying  smear- 
ed and  wet  in  the  gray  snow. 

Hushed,  whispered  words  filtered 
out  to  Paul  through  the  crowd.  "The 
Berdano  kid"  .  .  .  "yeh,  the  truck" 
.  .  .  "turning  the  corner"  .  .  . 
"Jeez,  I  never  seen  anything  so" 
.  .  .  "unconscious?"  .  .  .  "sure  is 
little"  .  .  .  "no,  dead"  .  .  .  "dead" 
.   .   .  "dead.' 

Paul  felt  weak,  but  still  he  stood 
there,  frozen  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly. Officer  Mooney  pushed  his 
way  out  to  where  Nick  Condos  stood. 
Nick  owned  the  delicatessen  across 
the  street  and  had  run  out,  still  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  and  white  apron. 
Paul  watched  Officer  Mooney  talk- 
ing to  Nick. 

"Will  you  telephone  for  an  ambu- 
lance, Nick?   Right  away?" 

"Sure,"  Nick  nodded  and  turned 
back  to  the  store.  Officer  Mooney 
looked  around  quickly  as  if  hunting 
someone  in  particular.  His  eyes  fell 
on  Paul. 

"Hey,  you,"  the  policeman  called, 
"Do  you  know  where  Angelo  Ber- 
dano lives?" 

"Yes  sir  —  yes  sir.  I  do."  Paul  an- 
swered shyly,  half  .afraid  of  what 
was  to  come  next. 

"Well,  run  quick,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Berdano  that  Angelo's  been  killed, 
and  that  I'll  call  her  as  poon  ap  I  can 
tell  her  what  to  do.  G'wan  now  — 
and  you  be  kind-of  eapy  when  you 
say  it."  Officer  Mooney  turned  back 
to  shove  in  through  the  knot  of  peo- 
ple once  more. 

Paul  stood  motionless  for  a  mo- 
ment while  the  message  he  was  to 
carry  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  his 
brain.  He  moved  slowly  at  first, 
walking,  then  half-running,  then 
running  as  fast  as  his  boots  would 
permit. 

The  clouds  above  began  to  shed 
soft  white  flakes  of  snow  that  clung 
momentarily  to  his  face  and  eye- 
laphep  ap  he  hurried  along  toward 
Bei'dano's  house.  Paul's  heart  was 
numb  with  the  terror  of  his  mission. 
Why  did  he  have  to  be  the  one?  Why 
hadn't  he  gone  straight  home  instead 
of  stopping  to  talk  to  Angelo?  Why 
did  he  have  to  be  at  the  corner  of 
Shanley  Street  at  that  particular 
moment  —  he,  Paul,  who  had  never 
been  closer  to .  death  than  he  was 
that  second;  scurrying  around  the 
fringe  of  a  crowd.  In  his  imagination, 
he    pictured    Mrs.    Berdano    standing 
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i'at  and  hostile,  at  her  door  waiting 
tor  him  to  stutter  out  his  words  of 
sudden  sorrow.  Then  —  then  when 
she  realized  what  he  was  saying,  she 
would  hate  him.  She  couldn't  help 
but  hate  him.  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  news  of  Angelo's  death. 

Paul  wanted  to  turn  around  and 
go  home,  but  Officer  Mooney's  words 
pushed  him  on  through  the  early 
snow-flecked  dusk.  His  book-bag 
seemed  suddenly  heavier  and  his 
feet  were  tired  and  cold.  Paul  snif- 
fled again  with  the  coldness  and  rub- 
bed his  nose  quickly  with  his  rough, 
wool  glove.  Why  couldn't  Officer 
Moooney  have  sent  one  of  the  young- 
er boys  —  one  of  the  little  ones  who 
wouldn't  have  known  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  news?  He  prayed  that 
Mrs.  Berdano  wouldn't  hate  him  too 
much. 

Paul  turned  onto  Kleber  Street  — 
one  more  block  to  go  —  one  more 
breathless  block.  All  the  houses 
were  exactly  alike,  all  joined  in  one 
long  row,  and  all  ugly.  Paul  went  up 
the  second  flight  of  front  steps  from 
the  corner  and  into  the  dim  hallway. 
The  smell  of  cooking  cabbage  filled 
the  passage  and  reminded  Paul  that 
he  was  hungry. 

The  Berdano's  lived  on  the  second 
floor.  Paul  remembered  coming  there 
once  with  Mother,  when  Mrs.  Ber- 
dano was  sick.  Now  he  climbed  the 
long  dark  stairs  alone  and  reached 
the  top  out-of-breath  and  afraid. 
Paul  knocked  on  the  door  lightly. 
"Please  dear  God,  don't  let  her  hate 
me  —  let  her  not  be  home  —  let  her 
be  asleep  —  let  her  ..."  From 
within,  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps 
approached.  The  door  opened  and 
there  stood  Mrs.  Berdano.  Her  face 
lighted  up  with  surprise,  and  Paul 
cfinged  inside. 

"Mrs.  Riboshek's  little  one — Paul, 
bambino  mio!  Come  in  here  and  get 
warm."  She  put  a  warm  arm  around 
Paul's  thin  shoulders  and  drew  him 
into  the  stuffy,  little  room.  "Rosa," 
she  called,  "look  who's  here.  See 
who  has  come  to  visit  with  us  a 
while." 

"Mrs.  Berdano,  I   .    .    ." 

"Now  don't  say  nothing,  little  Paul 
— not  until  you're  all  rested  and 
warmed  up."  Mrs.  Berdano  =;et  Paul 
down  gently  in  a  threadbare  green 
plush  rocker  in  front  of  a  small  gas 
stove.  He  could  see  Rosa,  the  oldest 
of  the  Berdano  girls,  standing  in  the 
tiny  kitchen,  stirring  a  large  pot  of 
something  that  smelled  good.  She 
turned,  flushed  and  pretty,  and  smil- 
ed at  him. 

"And  tell  me,  how's  your  mamma? 


I  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long  time," 
said  Mrs.  Berdano. 

"She's  fine  —  I  guess.  I  .  .  .  I — " 
Paul  felt  dry  and  shaken.  The  words 
wouldn't  come  out.  He  tried  to  move 
his  tongue  to  say  "Angelo  was  kill- 
ed" but  nothing  happened.  He  clung 
tightly  to  his  book-bag  on  his  lap, 
as  if  it  were  the  main  source  of  his 
courage. 

Rosa  came  into  the  room.  "Angelo 
will  be  home  soon,  Paul.  He'll  be 
very  happy  to  see  you.  Dominic  and 
Tony  are  playing  with  the  boys 
downstairs.  Do  you  want  me  to  call 
them,  maybe?" 

"No    —    no.    You    see    I    came    to 

"Rosa,  Rosa,  what  are  you  doing? 
Leaving  the  minestrone  on  the  fire 
and  you  not  stirring!"  Mrs.  Berdano 
bustled  into  the  kitchen  and  start- 
ed stirring  the  soup  vigorously.  Paul 
sat  speechless  and  miserable.  He  lik- 
ed Mrs.  Berdano  and  Rosa,  yet  in  a 
minute  they  would  hate  him. 

"Rosa,"  Mrs.  Berdano  said,  "go 
down  to  the  store  and  get  a  loaf  of 
bread,  will  you?  You  know  how 
those  little  ones  eat  bread."  She 
turned  and  winked  broadly  at  Paul 
in   the  green  rocker. 

"Yes.  Mama."  Rosa  took  her  coat 
from  the  rack  by  the  door  and  went 
out. 

"And  now.  Paul  .  .  ."  said  Mrs. 
Berdano,  still  stirring  the  fragrant 
minestrone. 

Paul  knew  that  the  time  had 
come  —  he  had  to  say  it.  He  took  a 
deep  breath,  clutched  his  book-bag 
tighter  and  .  .  .  "Mrs.  Berdano, 
Angelo  crashed  into  a  coal  truck  this 
afternoon  on  his  sled  and  he  was 
killed  and  Officer  Mooney  said  for 
you  to  wait  because  he'd  call  you 
and  tell  you  what  to  do  and  ■ —  and 
that's  why  I  came  here."  It  all  spill- 
ed out  so  fast  that  he  hardly  realiz- 
ed he  had  said  it. 

The  room  was  perfectly  still  now 
— still  except  for  the  echo  of  Paul's 
words.  Paul  turned  slowly  in  the 
preen  rocker  so  that  he  could  see 
Mrs.  Berdano  at  the  stove  with  her 
back  to  him.  She  was  standing  there 
like  a  statue  of  a  woman  stirring 
soup.  Paul  heard  a  small  =nb  «row 
and  become  a  long,  low  moan.  Auto- 
matically the  plumo  arm  besan  to 
stir  the  soup  a  pain.  The  sobbing 
continued,   unchecked. 

"Why  doesn't  she  ask  me  some- 
thing about  it?"  Paul  thought.  "Has 
she  forgotten  I'm   here?   Is  she  hat- 


ing me?"  Then,  strangely,  Paul  knewr 
that  there  was  really  nothing  she 
could  ask.  He  had  said  everything 
quickly   and   briefly. 

Paul  thought  he  had  better  go 
now,  quietly  before  Mrs.  Berdano 
remembered  that  he  was  there.  The 
rocker  creaked  slightly  as  he  slid 
out  of  it. 

"Wait,  Paul."  The  voice  startled 
him  and  he  caught  his  breath.  Mrs. 
Berdano  turned  to  him  with  a  half- 
smile  on  her  reddened  face.  "It's  a 
cold  evening  out  and  you  have  a 
good  ways  to  go.  Take  a  cup  of  hot 
minestrone  before  you  go  —  just  a 
small  cup.  It'll  warm  you  for  your 
long   walk   home,   little  Paul." 

Paul  hesitated  a  minute,  disbe- 
lieving. She  didn't  hate  him.  He  had 
made  her  cry,  but  she  didn't  hate 
him.  She  had  just  offered  him  some 
hot  soup  and  called  him  "little  Paul" 
like  she  always  had  before.  He  look- 
ed up  at  the  fat  woman  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks.  Then 
he  walked  over  to  her.  "Yes  thank 
you,"  he  said  slowly.  "I  think  I'd 
like  a  cup  of  minestrone  very  much." 

Bird  a  la  Stein 

The   bird   bird   bird 

Is  singing  to  me 

The  blue  bird  blue 

The  blue  Blue  bird 

Sitting  in  the  tree 

The    tree    tree 

In  the  tree 

A  song   so   cheery 

So  very  cheery 

So  very  very  cheery 

Very  very  sang  he. 

Nancy   Murray   '49 
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Dean's  List 

SENIOR  CLASS 

Arnold,   Ruth 
Arras,   Marian 
Beeson,  Jocelyn 
Campbell,  Jane 
Cavanaugh,  Margaret 
Ciganovic.  Kathryn 
Conway,  Mary 
Cott,  Barbara 
Dodge,   Margaret  Ann 
Evans,  Marjorie 
Fairfield,  Doris 
Fleck,  Betty 
Goldfarb.   Eleanor 
Graziano,   Mary 
Greger,  Else 
Henderson,  Catherine 
Hoag,   Mary  Alice 
Hoge.  Rosemary 
Joseph,  Priscilla 
King,  Angie 
LeFurgy,  Virginia 
Loller,    Gloria 
Lowar,   LaVerne 
Mason,  Barbara 
McClellan,   Ann 
McCreery,  Nancy 
McMillin,  Helen 
Michel,  Mary  Lou 
Snyder,   Doris 
Swann,  Roberta 
Thomas,    Janet 
Trozzo,    Norma 
Vogt,  Virginia 
Wallace,  Mary  Lou 
Walters,   Nancy 
Wenner,  Joan 
Yeager,  Jean 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Barkley,  Virginia 
Berg,  Dorothy 
Bigelow,  Audrey 
Boggs,  Marianne 
Doolittle,  Dorothy 
Dornberger,  Phyllis 
Fish,  Hilda 
Gage,  Amy 
Geary,  Sally 
"Hadfleld,  Jean 
"Hedenburg,  Shirley 
Henry,  Frances 
Houck,  Mary  Ann 
Kimball,  Mary  Jean 
Long,  Virginia 
McDonald,  Nancy 
Meyer,  Henrietta 
Migliore,  Grace 
Mueller,  Ingeborg 
Obermayer,  Helen 
-Queenth,  Eugenia 
Rogers,  Barbara 
Speer,  Natalie 
Vail,  Donice 
Watson,  Anne 
Wilson,  Joy 
<Continued  on  Page  16) 


Call, 
Please" 


You  KNOW,  OF  COURSE,  that 
you  don't  order  a  telephone 
call  as  you'd  order  a  candy 
bar  or  a  cigar.  Your  tele- 
phone call  is  custom-built,  exclusively  for  you — 
and  it's  our  job  to  fill  your  order  promptly,  accu- 
rately, courteously,  and  economically — whether 
you  call  across  the  street,  the  town,  the  state,  the 
continent,  or  the  world. 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE  and  a  lot  of  equipment 
and  a  lot  of  buildings  and  a  lot  of  know-how  and  a 
lot  of  money  to  do  all  this,  for  the  custom-built  call 
you  order  is  only  one  of  over  9  MILLION  calss  that 
muts  be  custom-built  every  day  for  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania    alone! 

*         *         * 

TO  MAKE  THESE  CALLS  BETTER  AND  FASTER— 
and  to  make  more  and  more  calls  possible — we're  all- 
out  right  now  on  one  of  the  biggest  expansion  programs 
in  cur  history.  We  have  one  aim:  To  provide  the 
world's  finest  telephone  service  for  everyone  who 
wants   it,   everywhere   in  the  territory  we   serve. 


The  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Pennsylvania 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Altaian,   Marilyn 
Beery,  Mary  Lou 
Biasing,    Henrietta 
Clarkson,  Ruth 
Echelmeyer,  Helen 
Evans,  Barbara 
Holt,  Alice 
Lawrence,  Shirley 
Lee,  Mary  Ellen 
Luthringer,  Eleanore 


McGregor,  Jean 
Miklos,  Clara 
Mountford,   Carolyn 
Patterson,  Shirley 
Petrovich,  Olga 
Pew,   Patricia 
Shekell,   Mary  Lou 
Swannie,   Joan 
Tite,  Mary  Lou 
Tsagaris,   Jean 
Wiles,    Mary   Elizabeth 
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You    will    enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 
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PETER  POLI'S  DAIRY 

Delicious  Sandwiches 

Homemade  Ice  Cream 

Alder   at   Highland 

Emerson   9758 


FINE 
FOOD 

Served   Daily  in   Our 

AIR-CONDITIONED 
DINING    ROOM 

Whan  th»  Aftar>Tkwtra  Crowd  Mm U 
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Happy  moment 
...have  a  Coke 
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Common  Cents 

WE  hear  much  too  much  about  national  budgets, 
deficits,  and  the  fiscal  this-or-that  these  days.  Money 
problems  are  a  universal  malady,  discussed  on  busses, 
in  elevators-/  and  behind  all-night  hamburger  counters. 
And  now  to  add  to  this  already  huge  heap  of  financial 
distress,  you  open  your  monthly  Arrow  to  find — of  all 
things — one  more  pecuniary  plaint.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  a  great  desire  to  explain  our  situation  to  our  read- 
ers with  as  much  math-major  precision  as  we  can  muster. 

First  of  all,  we  have1  a  budget.  The  administration  al- 
lows us  $120  for  each  issue,  and  when  the  money  from 
our  advertising  and  subscriptions  is  ,  added  in  with  the 
school's  appropriation,  we  have  approximately  $157  per 
issue.  That  much  money,  translated  into  a  college  girl's 
monthly  nylon-and-nail-polish  needs,  looks  pretty  good, 
but  when  translated  into  two-page  spreads,  novel  cover 
pictures,  and  a  couple  cartoons,  it  begins  to  look  like 
a  nickel  clutched  in  a  small  child's  fist. 

Now  let's  start  subtracting  (horrible  word).  The  reg- 
ular printer's  charge  is  $102  per  month — which  can  be. 
cracked  down  into  $96  for  the  500  copies  we  contracted 
for  and  $6  for  the  200  extra  copies  we  need  for  out- 
side subscribers  and  advertisers.  That  all  can  be  sub- 
tracted quickly  leaving  us  the  staggering  total  of  $55 
to  pay  photographers,  engravers,  and  artists  as  well  as 
to  keep  the  circulation  staff  well-stocked  with  stamps  and 
to  maintain  a  full  supply  of  paper,  carbons,  erasers,  and 
other  equipment  for  the  office. 

Everyone  likes  a  two-page  spread  of  pictures.  As 
you  know,  we  are  almost  addicted  to  them,  ourselves.  But 
a  spread  like  our  February  Valentines,  for  example, 
costs  about  $35  for  engraving  and  the  art  work  involved. 
That  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  interest 
and  pep  a  spread  of  pictures  adds  to  sixteen  pages  of 
almost  solid  print,  but  look  at  the  chunk  it  takes  out 
of  our  budget.  We  now  have  $20  left,  and  there  is  still 
a  cover  to  think  about. 

Covers  cost  approximately  $12  including  the  photog- 
rapher's, engraver's,  and  printer's  work.  That  leaves  ex- 
actly $8  to  throw  around  with  careless  abandon  in  spend- 
thrift fashion.  Did  I  say  $8?  But  look  at  this  bill  for  the 
October  issue.  Remember,  that  was  the  one  that  had  a 


two-page  cartoon  spread,  the  "Big  Wheel"  and  a  medio- 
cre cover  (inexpensive  as  well  as  mediocre).  The  bill 
says,  "Engravings  .  .  .  $81.39."  As  you  see,  $8  might  as 
well  be  eight  cents  when  you  realize  that  the  smallest, 
one-column  picture  costs  $3. 

This  should  explain  the  reason  for  the  Bankruptcy 
Issue.  In  previous  issues  we  have  given  you  as  many 
pictures  as  possible  (in  fact,  more  pictures  than  possi- 
ble), cartoons,  new  headings  for  Talk  of  the  Campus,  and 
a  different  type  of  cover.  Here  is  where  we  put  on  our 
kilts  and  clutch  the  purse-strings.  For  this  issue  we 
have  put  out  not  one  unnecessary  sou  for  new  pictures 
or  cartoons,  and  the  lesult  is  obvious.  It  is  haarienir.g, 
however,  to  know  that  April  economy  will  bring  a  May 
Arrow,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bounce  back  in  good 
form   for    our    last    issue.  A.  B. 


Seeing  Red 

~W7  ES,  dear  reader,  Bolsheviks  are  born  when  pov- 
A  erty  pinches.  Communism  thrives  on  empty  stom- 
achs and  frustrated  hopes.  Man  csnnot  live  on  psychic 
energy  alone.  He  must  keep  body  and  soul  together,  cr 
neither  can  exist  for  long.  And  that  goes  fcr  editors, 
too.  How  can  we  produce  a  bigger  and  better  Arrow  on  a 
shoe   string? 

True,  the  Arrow  appropriation  this  yer  has  bean 
larger  than  in  previous  years.  Howsver,  let  us  not  for- 
get about  the  old  economic  distinction  betwesn  real 
wealth  and  money  wealth  in  a  time  of  rising  pries;. 
Dollars  nowadays  do  not  make  much  of  a  mark. 

The  Arrow  is  (we  hope)  the  voice  of  the  student  bocy, 
with  a  few  hoarse  ,  whispers  from  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration thrown  in.  It  should  be  a  robust,  full- 
bodied,  highly  cultivated  voice,  not  a  shaky  soprano  at 
her  prima  donna  performance. 

The  Arrow  should  have  high  grade  paper,  a  liberal 
helping  of  cuts,  both  photos  and  art  illustrations,  a  touch 
of  color  to  brighten  up  its  pages  occasionally,  and  plen- 
ty of  space  for  larger  type  as  an  aid  to  eyes  strained  by 
long  hours  of  study.  These  added  attractions  mean  money. 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  reader.  This  glowing  picture 
is  not  the  prelude  to  a  touch.  We  merely  desire  to  arouse 
public    opinion   for   our    cause.    When   we   approach    the  ■ 
powers  who  control  the  purse  strings,  we  will  be  glad 
for   a  bit   of   moral   support   from   our   classmates. 

If  our  actions  seem  over  aggressive,  it  is  because  the 
editors  suffer  from  budget  neurosis.  Fear  of  encirclement 
by  our  creditors  forces  us'  to  take  drastic  steps.  The 
true  statesman  knows  that  lasting  peace  for  the  world 
cannot  be  built  on  fear.  Neither  can  scintillating  jour- 
nalism. Not  only  does  the  present  budget  cramp  our 
style,  but  it  cramps  our  creative  urges  as  well.  The 
editors  are  slaves  to  the  calculations  of  the  business 
manager,   constantly  plagued  with  financial  worries. 

Unless  relief  comes  our  way,  we  may  be  forced  to 
take  unilateral  action  (such  as  an  out  and  out  declara- 
tion to  the  general  assembly  of  a  raise  in  the  subscrip- 
tion rate  for  next  year,  or  perhaps  some  subversive 
advertising  of  the  glory  that  is  Carnegie  Tech).  How- 
ever, if  the  budget  committee  will  consent  to  talk  busi- 
ness with  us,  we  promise  not  to  walk  out  on  the  meeting. 

N.   M. 


THE 


B.  SCUMB 


THE.  TALK  OF  THE  CMPUS 


First  Drafts 

fP  HE  first  elections  of  the  season 
-*■  were  held  Thursday,  April  10. 
Betty  L'Hote  was  selected  president 
of  SGA  and  Marianne  Boggs  was 
elected  YW  president  for  next  year. 
The  Board  otf  Publications  has 
made  its  appointments  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Audrey  Bigelow  and  Vir- 
ginia Long  have  been  named  co- 
editors  of  the  "Arrow"  and  Joy  Wil- 
son will  edit  the  "Pennsylvanian." 

Improvements 

MANY  improvements  are  being 
made  on  the  PCW  campus,  some 
of  them  especially  for  May  Day.  Mr. 
Means  and  his  workers  are  steadily 
replacing  dead  shrubbery  with  green 
myrtle  and  the  entire  campus  is  be- 
ing re-seeded.  Stony  Corners,  Berry 
Hall,  and  Fickes  are  due  for  a  paint- 
ing, and  new  signs  now  direct  our 
visitors  to  their  destinations.  Old 
student-made  paths  are  being  up- 
rooted and  it  is  requested  that  the 
path-makers  co-operate.  Yes.  all  of 
you  must  help  if  our  campus  is  to 
""be  at  its  best  on  May  Day.  Please, 
stay  off  the  new  grass,  help  eradi- 
cate the  old  dirt  -oaths,  and*  don't 
add  new  detours.  Your  cooperation 
"before  May  Day  will  be  rewarded 
soon  afterwards.  You  who  toil  the 
long  way  'round  from  Fickes  will  be 
rewarded  with  a  cement  path  from 
the  edge  of  the  road  up  the  hill  to 
Woodland.  A  new  cement  path  is  to 
be  laid  from  the  rear  of  Buhl  to  the 
rear  of  the  library.  Finally,  this 
summer  our  newly  acquired  prop- 
erty is  to  undergo  the  first  stages  of 
reconversion  for  hockey.  Yes,  there 
are  many  improvements  and  addi- 
tions— even  new  kittens.  Do  your 
share  in  the  work  and  come  May 
T»av  you'll  be  proud  to  say,  "This  is 
PCW." 


Correspondence 

TO  the  Editors: 
The  attitude  of  your  editorial 
"L'Espirit  de  Corps"  and  specifically 
the  paragraph  about  the  technical 
crew  is  sympathetic  and  I  appreci- 
ate it,  but  your  facts  aren't  quite  ac- 
curate. Your  source  was,  no  doubt, 
someone  whom  you  had  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  reliable,  probably 
a  member  of  the  crew.  I  could  even 
make  a  few  guesses.  But  the  thing 
you  must  remember  (or  learn)  about 
crew  people  is  that  griping  seems  to 
be  an  occupational  accompaniment  to 
soaking  your  hands  in  fragrant  glue, 
getting  paint  in  your  hair,  mashing 
your  fingers  with  a  hammer  and  then 
getting  a  few  lashes  from  the  boss's 
blacksnake  whip  for  being  too  slow. 
It's  true  that  there  are  three  crew 
meetings  a  week  but  very  few  show 
up  for  all  three.  We  are  not  actually 
undermanned  although  the  shop 
set  production  with  a  crew  of  six  or 
seven,  is  now,  with  the  May  Day 
load,  undertooled.  The  organization 
isn't  really  comparable  to  the  cos- 
tume committee  because  most  girls 
can  be  needled  into  doing  a  little 
sewing,  especially  when  they  see 
that  they  are  going  to  get  a  costume 
out  of  it,  but  the  girl  who  can  find 
her  way  to  the  catacombs'  of  the 
scene  shop  and  there  to  labor  for 
an  ungrateful  master  is  a  rare  type. 
She  has  been  called  a  special  kind 
of  masochist,  I  call  her  heroic.  In  any 
case,  the  work  which  we  all  com- 
plain about,  is  being  done  at  an  ade- 
quate speed,  and  we  even  manage 
occasional  time  out  for  a  cup  of  tea 
or  a  philosophic  discussion.  Don't 
feel  sorry  for  us.  We  aren't  nearly  as 
sorry  for  ourselves  'as  we  sound. 
JERRY    WENNEKER 


Senior  Week  Traditions 

VJLJ  HEN  the  last  few  days  of  four 
*•'  memorable  years  have  arrived, 
seniors  find  a  climax  in  the  special 
PCW  traditions  surrounding  them. 
Like  the  proverbial  social  butterfly, 
they  are  caught  in  the  whirl  of  com- 
mencement weekend.  At  their  for- 
mal dinner  they  are  serenaded  by 
the  juniors  and  the  engaged  gals 
must  run  around  the  table  back- 
wards. Later  the  same  night,  the 
prospective  graduates  serenade  ev- 
eryone on  campus. 

The  college  president  entertains  at 
a  breakfast.  On  Illumination  Night, 
seniors  form  a  receiving  line  after 
the  rose  chain.  A  reception  and 
dance  follow. 

Baccalaureate  exercises  are  held 
Sunday  morning  with  outdoor  ves- 
pers in  the  late  afternoon. 

After  Commencement,  luncheon  is 
served  to  the  faculty,  seniors,  and 
guests,  and  our  graduates  leave  to 
become  alumnae  with  memories  of 
many  lasting  traditions. 


In  The  Offing 


TWO  outstanding  speakers  will  ap- 
pear in  chapel  during  the  next 
month.  On  April  21,  Dr.  Zoe  Allison 
Johnson  will  speak  on  "Early  Diag- 
nosis and  Prevention  of  Cancer."  On 
May  12,  Warren  Beck,  professor  at 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis- 
consin, will  speak.  Dr.  Beck  is  author 
of  the  novel,  "The  Final  Score"  and 
of  "The  Blue  Sash  and  Other 
Stories."  His  new  novel,  "Pause  Un- 
der the  Sky"  will  be  published  this 
spring. 

On  the  evening  of  May  16,  the  PCW 
Glee  Club  and  the  Carnegie  Tech 
Glee  Club  will  give  a  joint  concert 
in  the  auditorium  of  Berry  Hall.  May 
Day  music  will  be  included  in  the 
program.    After  the  concert  a  dance 


for  the  two  glee  clubs  will  be  held 
in  the  Art  Center.  The  program  will 
be  directed  by  Paul  F.  Brautigam 
and  Russel  Wichman. 

May  13,  Nancy  McCreery  and 
Phyllis  Spatz  will  present  a  recital 
in  the  Art  Center  at  8:30.  The  Ath- 
letic Association  banquet  will  be 
May  15.  On  May  18,  members  of  the 
Music  Department  will  be  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  at  Brookline 
Church,  and  afterwards  they  will 
present  a   short  program. 

PCW  Day 

THE  eyes  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  on 
us  on  May  3,  which  is  not  only 
May  Day  at  PCW  but  PCW  Day  in 
Pittsburgh,  according  to  mayoral 
proclamation.  The  newspapers  will 
run  special  features,  the  department 
stores  are  arranging  window  displays 
of  what  to  wear  to  PCW  May  Day, 
and  the  radios  are  planning  spot  an- 
nouncements about  the  festival  and 
the  alumnae  building  fund  drive.  The 
edition  of  "Parade"  containing  pic- 
tures of  the  PCW  campus  and  activi- 
ties will  appear  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  on  that  day. 

Little  American  Indian 

Ruth   Clarkson 

He  creeps  along  the  forest  path 
That  leads  from  camp  to  the   little 

stream. 
His  skin  is  dark  and  battle-stained; 
His  eyes  are   black   with   an  Indian 

dream. 
A    pointed    knife    is    lashed    to    his 

side. 
Over  one  shoulder  a   white   deer  is 

hung. 
Bright-winged     birds     sing     in     the 

trees 
And  he  speaks  to  them  in  an  Indian 

tongue. 

A  dinner  bell  sound  once  upon  the 

air, 
Echos   twice,   comes   chasing  up  the 

path, 
Finds  the  stream — the  water  fall — 
Where  he  splashes  in  an  Indian  bath. 
The    foam    is    pink    with    raspberry 

stain; 
Pigeon     feathers    whirl    around    his 

knees. 
He    laughs,    wipes    water    from    his 

eyes: 
The  forest  fades   to  rows   of   cherry 

trees. 


MARIA  RIVERA  found  that  there 
are  Latin-American  boys  every- 
where— even  in  Latrobe.  Her  even- 
ings weren't  spent  sitting  by  the  fire 
during  vacation. 

Jean  Riihiluoma  and  Don,  the  na- 
tive Bermudans,  gave  Akron  a  run 
for  its  money. 

Marj  Caldwell,  Martha  Enright, 
and  Natalie  Speer  look  like  sev- 
eral squaws.  What's  this  we  hear 
about  alligators  walking  on  the  main 
street  of  Fort  Lauderdale?  Must 
have  been  that  last  "orange"  juice. 
Marge  renewed  an  old  acquaintance 
with  a  fellow  in  Tampa. 

If  you  ask  Doris  Snyder  about  her 
new  romance,  she'll  quip,  "which 
one?"  When  she  and  Lee  Hutton 
trekked  to  Penn  State  for  a  week- 
end during  vacation  she  met  a  new 
heart  interest.  Then,  too,  the  one  at 
home  is  still  blooming. 

Jackie  Neal  had  a  most  unique  va- 
cation.   She  didn't  do  a  thing! 

Jean  Hadfield,  Mel,  and  the  rest 
of  Bradford  swam  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. 


Betsy  Ross  riding  a  bus  along 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  saw  Troz 
and  Ann  McClellan  standing  on  a 
street  corner  (trying  to  cross,  of 
course).  Betsy  didn't  know  whether 
to  yell  or  act  like  a  lady.  She  set- 
tled for  the  latter. 

Carol  Lenz  found  a  brand  new 
convertible  in  her  Easter  basket. 
One  convertible  coming  up  for  Barb 
Rodgers,  too. 

Quite  the  busy  girl  was  Jane 
Campbell  in  New  York.  She  had 
some  promising  vocal  auditions  and 
saw  "Joan  of  Lorraine."  Her  most 
nerve-wracking  experience  was  the 
one  in  which  she  took  the  wrong 
subway  and  ended  up  all  alone  in 
Harlem  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Ruth  Shaffer,  the  girl  with  wings 
on  her  feet,  has  done  it  again.  The 
last  city  to  be  honored  with  her 
presence  was  New  Orleans. 

Wedding  bells  are  in  the  offing 
for  Jean  Baiter  come  June  10. 

Correction:  It  was  Bunny  Helfrick 
who  went  to  Washington  to  visit  her 
brother — not  Benita   Heifer. 
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FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
AND  PASTRIES 

EAST  LIBERTY 


Little  Gems  for  Winter- Weary  Ferns      .  .  .  By  anger  Long 


YOU  have  heard  the  triad  of  ques- 
tions that  goes  something  like 
this:  Are  you  feeling  tired?  Are  you 
run  down?  Do  you  feel  frustrated 
and  depressed?  You've  heard  it, 
haven't  you?  And  the  answer  usually 
urges  you  to  try  Tono-Bungay  or 
Somebody's  Little  Liver  Pills  or 
One-a-Minute  Vitamins.  Grand- 
mother's solution  to  the  problem  of 
that  bored  feeling,  ie.,  Spring  Fever, 
would  be  to  take  large  doses  of  sul- 
phur and  molasses. 

But,  we  think,  we  have  a  wiser 
and  certainly  more  appealing  way 
to  make  the  winter  blues  vanish  in 
an  instant.  Buy  yourself  some  new 
clothes  and  a  bright  new  lipstick, 
with  matching  nail  polish,  of  course! 
All  right,  so  we're  broke,  too,  but 
the  clothes  we  saw  can  be  bought 
for  the  proverbial  song,  or,  as  the 
fashion  magazines  say,  on  a  shoe- 
string. And  you  know  what  a  shiny 
lipstick  in  a  gold  metal  or  black 
plastic  case  does  for  morale — well, 
all  we  can  say  is  that  the  "lift"  you 
feel  is  worth  whatever  you  are  ac- 
customed to  paying  for  a  lipstick, 
plus   the   twenty  per  cent! 

April-May,  doesn't  that  sound, 
well — springy?  It's  a  pink  lipstick 
that  "goes  with"  the  bright,  cool 
spring  and  summer  colors,  and  the 
name  itself  is  a  kind  of  "picker-up- 
per." Or  try  Moss  Rose,  a  rich,  soft 
red  that  makes  downtrodden  spirits 
rally  and  dance. 

The  leeway  in  fashions  this  year 
will  permit  everyone  to  suit  his  par- 
ticular taste.  To  the  forever  popular 
dirndl  and  "classic"  shirtwaist  styles 
have  been  added  two  new  silhouettes, 
the  Cutaway  and  the  Fishtail,  Jack- 
ets, and  skirts  are  longer  this  year 
than  last,  and  pockets  and  peplums 
are  larger.  No  longer  do  you  have  to 
listen  impatiently  while  apologies 
are  made  for  this  "shortage"  or  that 
"restriction"  or  some  other  "ruling." 

Some  of  the  almost-forgotten  fab- 
rics have  reappeared  this  year  after 
long  absence.  Rayon  poplin-faille 
makes  a  grand  debut  this  year.  A 
shiny,  silky  material,  especially 
smart  in  black,  it  goes  everywhere 
with  greatest  aplomb — bridge-teas, 
town,  cocktail  parties,  and  the  thea- 
tre. Depending  upon  the  accessories 
worn  with  it,  it  can  be  made  to  look 
tailored  or  "dressy."  It  lends  itself 
well  to  the  cutaway  and  fishtail  sil- 
houettes. 

Shantung  time  has  rolled  around 
once  again,  and   so  with   chambray. 


What  two  lovelier  materials  for 
spring  dresses!  They  are  crease-  re- 
sistant, washable  and  ever-fresh. 
Two  of  Pittsburgh's  largest  depart- 
ment stores  have  rows  and  rows  of 
little-waisted,  big-skirted  frocks  in 
ice  cream  colors — strawberry,  lime, 
chocolate,  lemon,   and   orange. 

As  crisp  as  iced  lettuce,  butcher 
linens  line  the  racks  of  many  of  the 
small  local  dress  shops.  They  have 
all  the  appearance  of  costly  linen,  at 
about  half  the  price  of  the  real  thing. 
Average   price — about  $11. 

This  year's  checks  have  increased 
in  size  over  last  year's  very  tiny 
ones.  Choose  a  checkered  cotton  in 
brown,  beige,  and  white,  and  wear 
with  it  either  white  or  brown  ac- 
cessories. There  is  no  cooler  com- 
bination for  hot  weather.  Be  sure  all 
cottons  are  pre-shrunk  and  color- 
last,  for  the  beautiful  thing  about 
cottons  is  that  you  can  wash  them 
time  and  again  so  that  they  always 
are  clean  and  fresh.  You  save  money 


and,  incidently,  grief  when  you  look 
for  labels  in  cottons. 

If  you  are  adept  with  the  needle, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  save  than 
to  make  your  own  dresses.  Even  silk 
material  is  no  more  than  $3.95  a 
yard.  Think  of  the  saving  you  affect 
by  making  your  clothes;  expensive- 
looking  dresses  can  be  made  for  un- 
der   $15. 

We  were  going  to  end  with  say- 
ing that  saving  dollars  makes 
sense,  but  we  decided  not  to.  After 
all,  we  shouldn't  want  to  sound — 
what  is  the  modern  expression? — 
corny.  But  we'll  simply  have  to  leave 
now,  though,  before  the  stores  down- 
town close.  We  can't  stand  these 
heavy  skirts  and  scratchy  sweaters 
another  minute.  When  you  see  us 
again,  we'll  be  sporting  some  brand 
new  cottons. 

Cotton  dresses:  Downtown  — 
Home's  and  Kaufman's.  About  $11. 
Squirrel   Hill — Linton's.   About   $11. 

Faille  dress:  Jonasson's.  About  $25. 


Camaraderie 

Audrey  Bigelow 

We'll   talk    in   the    warm,   slanting   sunset 

That   rides   the   hills   with   red-gold    majesty. 

We'll  sit  on  the  long  veranda  in  white  wicker  chairs 

And  stare  far  off  into  the  first  cool  shadows 

That  well  up  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  move  slowly 

Across  the  plush   meadows   to   our  feet. 

We'll  talk  and  fashion  the  curling  patterns  of  our  thoughts 

With  evening  words,  spoken  quietly,  meaning  everything. 

For  we  are  the  friends — 
Two  people  drawn  together 
Only  for  the  sake  of  two  other  people. 
They  are  in  love;  we  are  not 
Their  lives  are  one  because  we.  the  friends, 
Have  striven  for,  nursed,  tended  their  love; 
Our  lives   are   separate   entities 
Save  for  this  one  happiness  that  touches   both. 
We'll  sit  in  the  white  wicker  chairs  on  the  veranda 
And  tell  the  soft  new  dusk  about  their  love 
For  we   are  the  friends,   talking   and   watching   the   red 
sun  set. 


Radio  Activities 

DURING  the  General  Assembly  we  were  broadcast- 
casting  a  weekly  report  from  young  people  at  Unit- 
ed Nations  on  our  youth  news  program.  Then  we  were 
sent  to  make  our  own  report.  Joyfully  we  packed  our 
suitcases  and  flew  to  New  York  City. 

Now  we  run  through  the  crowded  station-  and  climb 
aboard  the  train  for  Great  Neck,  New  York.  We  sit  down 
on  the  hard  upholstered  seats  and  resign  ourselves  to 
the  hour  long  ride.  For  a  week  we  have  studied  the 
names  and  opinions  of  the  delegates  at  U.N.  We  have 
followed  the  newspaper  and  radio  commentaries  on  the 
affairs  of  U.N.  This  is  our  chance  to  try. out  our  French 
or  Spanish.  We  feel  quite  well  prepared  for  our  long 
awaited  visit  to  the  United  Nations.  To  pass  the  time 
till  we  get  there  we  look  over  the  newspaper'  schedule 
of  the  meetings  and  talk  about  the  ones  we  want  to 
attend.  Then  the  trip  is  over.  We  grab  our  pencils  and 
pads  of  paper  and  step  out  into  the  bright  sunshine.  We 
hurry  to  the  street  where  a  chauffeured  limousine  is 
waiting  to  take  people  to  U.N.  This  takes  us  the  last  few 
miles  to  the  huge  Sperry  plant  with  the  flags  of  fifty- 
five  nations  flying  in  front  of  it,  past  the  guards  at  the 
entrance,  and  deposits  us  at  the  big  main  door. 

In  the  spacious  lobby  a  uniformed  guide  directs  us 
to  the  press  and  radio  departments.  There  Mrs.  Lusty, 
radio  liaison  officer  who  has  been  with  U.N.  since  its 
early  days  in  London,  gives  us  tickets  to  the  meetings 
we  have  chosen.  We  ask  how  the  general  public  can 
visit  the  meetings.  She  tells  us  that  the  person  desiring 
to  come  must  write  a  letter  to  the  Public  Information 
Office  requesting  tickets  for  certain  meetings  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  We  make  mental  notes  of  that  to  tell  our 
friends    when    we    go   home. 

We  go  through  several  corridors  until  we  reach  Con- 
ference Room  4  where  the  committee  is  meeting  on  dis- 
armament and  atomic  control.  The  guards  stop"  us  at 
the  door.  We  show  our  tickets  and  enter  the  room.  A 
girl  our  own  age  leads  us  to  seats  in  the  press  and  radio 
section  and  we  learn  from  her  that  she  is  a  student  from 
a  nearby  college.  She  works  at  U.N.  as  a  page  girl  to 
get  extra  money  and  to  see  history  being  made  before 
her  very  eyes.  We  look  about  us.  The  meeting  is  already 
well  started  and  all  the  people  sitting  in  our  section 
are  wearing  ear  phones.  We  put  ours  on.  There  is  a 
little  dial  at  the  side  of  the  chairs.  We  change  it  to 
the  different  numbers  and  hear  translations  in  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Chinese  of  what  the  dele- 
gates are  saying.  This  is  the  room  of  simultaneous  trans- 
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lation.  At  one  end  of  the  room  there  are  booths  fcr  the 
interpreters.  As  a  delegate  speaks,  what  he  says  is  im- 
mediately translated  into  the  other  languages.  The  in- 
terpreters are  all  quite  young  and  there  are  three  women 
in  the  booths  of  this  particular  meeting.  The  interpreters- 
do  any  amazing  job  of  translating  exactly  what  is  said. 
A  serious  international  situation  could  so  easily  arise- 
from  improper  inflection  or  choice  of  words. 

There  is  an  elliptical  table  in  the  center  of  the  great 
room.  The  delegates  sit  at  the  table  with  two  or  three- 
alternates  sitting  behind  them.  There  is  a  microphone 
in  front  of  every  delegate.  In  the  space  in  the  center  of 
the  table  there  are  desks  for  the  stenographers  who  write- 
down all  that  is  said  during  the  meetings.  On  one  side- 
of  the  room  is  the  section  for  the  general  public  and" 
on  the  opposite  side  is  our  section.,  for  the  press  and" 
radio  people.  The  intent  men  and  women  around  us  are- 
busily  writing  telegraph  reports  of  the  proceedings. 
Pages  seize  the  telegraph  forms  as  soon  as  they  are- 
filled  and  rush  them  to  the  office  to  be  sent  to  the- 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Dr.  Wellington  Koo  of  China  is  speaking  in  English. 
Many  of  the  delegates  evidently  can  speak  or  under- 
stand English.  At  the  desk  marked  India  we  see  frail 
looking  Madame  Pandit  wearing  a  rich  purple  sari. 
She  is  tiny  and  has  her  white  hair  waved  gracefully 
about  her  face.  She  is  the  only  woman  to  head  a  dele- 
gation in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Russian  delegate  orr 
this  committee  is  Mr.  Gromyko.  We  recognize  him  im- 
mediately from  his  pictures;- a  stocky,  dark-haired  man 
with  a  deep  forceful  voice.  He  gives  the  impression  of 
great  power    and    immovability. 

At  .one  o'clock  the  meeting  is  adjourned  for  lunch. 
This  time  we  have  no  trouble  finding  our  way  through 
the  maze  of  branching  corridors.  We  follow  the  crowd 
to  the  huge  cafeteria.  We  grab  trays  and  get  into  line. 
Senator  Tom  Connally  is  just  ahead  of  us  with  one  of" 
the  representatives  of  Canada.  There  is  a  special  din- 
ing room  on  the  second  floor  for  the  delegates  but  many- 
of  them  prefer  to  eat  in  the  cafeteria  with  the  secre- 
tariat, radio,  and  press.  We  sit  at  a  table  with  two- 
French-speaking  boys.  They  are  too  young  to  be  actively; 
connected  with  U.N.  so  they  must  be  the  sons  of  some- 
one who  is.  Frequently  the  families  of  the  delegates 
come  to  watch  the  meetings.  i> 

Before  the  afternoon  meetings  begin  we  wander 
around  the  plant.  Workmen  are  still  plastering  walls, 
painting,  putting  in  simultaneous  translation  equipment, 
and  laying  carpets  on  the  conference  room  floors.  Some 
of  the  corridors  are  painted  pink,  some  blue,  and  some 
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green.  This  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  find  our  way  through 
the  endless  corridors.  We  follow  a  blue  corridor  to  a 
sign  that  points  the  way  to  the  radio  and  press  depart- 
ments. There  we  see  racks  filled  with  mimeographed 
reports  of  the  speeches  and  proceedings  of  all  the  meet- 
ings this  morning.  Hundreds  of  documents  come  off  the 
U.N.  printing  presses  every  day  in  French  and  English. 
We  take  copies  of  the  discussions  in  the  meetings  we 
attend  and  some  others  giving  general  information  we 
want    to    remember. 

It's  time  for  the  afternoon  meetings  so  we  hurry  back 
to  Conference  Room  4.  The  discussion  concerns  the  charge 
of  discrimination  against  the  Indians  in  South  Africa.  The 
main  speakers  are  Madame  Pandit  and  Field  Marshal 
Smuts.  Smuts  is  a  tiny  white-haired  man  with  a  small 
pointed  beard.  His  aide,  a  brawny  giant  of  a  man  in 
kiltSj  sits  behind  him.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
causes  us  to  stare  in  amazement.  Most  of  .the  discussion 
is  in  English.  The  Russian  delegate  interrupts  to  ask  a 
question  on  a  point  of  procedure.  The  Ukrainian  Chair- 
man Manuilsky  becomes  miserably  entangled  as  he  tries 
to  answer  in  English.  The  Russian  delegate  suggests  that 
Manuilsky  speak  in  French.  Manuilsky  does  amid  the 
smiles  of  the  delegates.  They  all  seem  more  relaxed  this 
afternoon. 

We  glance  at  our  watches  and  discover  that  we  have 
only. one  half  hour  before  we  must  leave  to  get  a  bus 
for  Great  Neck  so  we  look  in  at  Conference  Room  3. 
There  is  a  discussion  on  displaced  persons  going  on. 
The  workmen  have  not  put  in  the  simultaneous  transla- 
tion equipment  yet  so  after  the  speaker  finishes  we  must 
sit  through  the  lengthy  translations  in  English  and 
French.  This  takes,  much  longer  -  and  becomes  rather 
tiring.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  our  United  States  delegate  on 
this  committee.  There  are  more  women  than  men  in 
this   group.   We  stay   until  time  to   get  the   bus. 

On  the  bus  we  meet  one  of  the  interpreters.  He  is  a 
Mexican  who  is  assigned  to  U.N.  by  his  government 
and  is  also  interpreter  for  the  League  of  Nations  in 
the  years  before.  He  is  very  modest  about  his  accom- 
plishments because  though  he  is  familiar  with  nine  lan- 
guages he  speaks  only  five  fluently.  In  his  spare  time  he 
is  learning  others.  Our  halting  French  or  Spanish  seem 
pretty  insignificant  beside  that.  We  are  so  easily  self 
satisfied. 

When  we  arrive  at  our  hotel  our  minds  are  a  con- 
fused mass  of  impressions  of  our  day  U.N.  We  are  thrill- 
ed at  the  sight  of  so  many  people  with  such  differing 
backgrounds  working  together  for  world  peace  and  se- 


curity. It  makes  us  remember  something  John  G.  Win- 
ant  said:  "We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  our  civilization 
on  a  brave  front  with  the  greatest  future  of  all  time 
before  us  and  the  gravest  responsibility  with  us  and,  I 
believe,  a  faith  and  a  capacity,  if  organized,  to  drive 
'through   hardship    to    the   stars.'  " 

Written  by  Lee  Corey. 


Andrei    Gromyko    toasts    Lee    Corey    with    vodka 


The  UN  and  the  WFTU 

THE  United  Nations  Economic  and  Socisl  Council  at-- 
tempted  on  March  1  to  give  privileged  consultative 
status  to  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  rec- 
ommended by  the  General  Assembly,  but  each  dele- 
gate had  his  own  interpretation  of  what  the  Assembly 
had  in  mind  concerning  Assembly  resolutions.  The  As- 
sembly resolution  gives  the  WFTU,  a  non-governmental 
organization,  the  right,  enjoyed  by  specialized  agencies, 
to  submit  items  for  the  Council's  agenda.  The  Assembly, 
in  passing  this  resolution,  resolved  that  all  non-govern- 
mental organizations  in  the  same  class  as  the  WFTU 
should  get  "equal  treatment."  It  was  this  corallary  that 
snarled  the  delegates.  Some  felt  that  this  would  lead 
to  overloading  the  Council  with  questions  from  numer- 
ous organizations.  It  was  finally  decided  to  revamp  the 
Council's  procedural  rules  on  agenda  matters  and  to 
create   a   rule  to   implement   the  Assembly's   resolutions. 


DEPENDABILITY Mary  Conway  '47 


MR.  HAMPTON  always  declared 
<hat  the  people  with  not  so  much 
education  were  the  most  loyal.  On 
general  principles  everyone  agreed 
with  him.  Take  old  Jim  the  hired 
man;  he  wasn't  much  on  learning, 
but  he  worked  like  a  horse  all  sea- 
son and  stuck  by  you  clear  through 
harvest.  Mrs.  Crady,  who  took  in 
wash  every  Monday,  didn't  know 
how  to  write  her  own  name,  but 
there  wasn't  a  Monday  she  ever 
missed,  nor  a  shirt  she  ever  brought 
back  in  worse  condition  than  she 
had  received  it.  Uncle  Harry  didn't 
get  past  the  sixth  grade,  but  that 
never  kept  the  children  from  lov- 
ing good  old  Uncle  Harry.  They 
couldn't  help  but  love  that  faithful 
old  fellow  who  came  to  spend  every 
Sunday  afternoon  with  them  and 
never  forgot  his  little  bag  of  candy 
or   his   stock   of   funny   jokes. 

Yes,  Mr.  Hampton  was  thoroughly 
convinced:  the  faithful,  loyal  people 
aren't  the  clever  people.  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton was  glad  that  he  wasn't  clever 
himself.  Clever,  shrewd  people  are 
■wicked  people.  Politicians  are  clever, 
and  they  are  forever  being  accused 
of  everything  from  grafting  away  the 
poor  orphans'  funds  to  fixing  sup- 
posedly democratic  elections  in  their 
own  favor.  Lawyers  are  clever  peo- 
ple, too.  They  use  their  knowledge 
"to  defend  criminals  and  murderers, 
and  succeed  in  keeping  their  clients 
at  large.  The  more  clever  a  person 
is,  the  more  wicked  and  unprincipled 
be  is;  the  more  stupid  a  person  is, 
the  more  loyal  he  is.  No  one  can  con- 
test that  fact. 

Why,  take  even  the  animals;  the 
same  thing  applies  to  them.  The 
smart  French  poodle  or  ill-tempered 
Pekingese  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  faithful  old  mongrel.  The  vici- 
ous tiger  is  a  more  cunning  animal, 
but  we  would  find  it  mighty  incon- 
venient to  get  along  without  those 
dumb  hens  that  supply  us  with  our 
eggs  for  breakfast.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Hampton's  son,  Bobby,  was  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  with  these 
ideas.  In  view  of  such  overwhelming 
evidence  how  could  he  help  but  be 
in  perfect  agreement? 

It  was  in  December  of  1941  that 
Robert  Paul  Hampton  became  a  pri- 
vate in  the  United  States  Army.  He 
would  be  a  loyal  soldier  to  his  coun- 
try. He  wasn't  bright  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  commission,  so  he  had  to 
start  at  the  bottom.  He  dutifully  sent 
half  of  his  small  pay  home  and  sav- 
ed the  other  part  for  himself.  He 
never  spent  much.   When  cakes  and 
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cookies  came  from  home,  he  shared 
them  with  his  buddies;  in  fact  some- 
times he  shared  so  well  that  there 
wasn't  enough  left  for  himself.  Bob- 
by was  never  late,  he  never  over- 
slept, and  he  never  shirked  his  duty. 
Sometimes  he  even  filled  in  for  one 
of  his  friends  on  K.  P.  duty.  He 
wasn't  very  smart,  but  he  was  faith- 
ful. Certainly  virtue  should  have  its 
own  reward  as  Bobby  had  been 
taught,  but  Bobby  only  succeeded 
in  being  known  as  Sucker  and  in 
keeping  his  rank  as  private  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

Bobby  had  a  girl  friend  back 
home,  but  he  always  thought  she  was 
a  little  too  smart,  in  an  academic 
way.  Josie  had  "been  a  good  scholar 
in  grade  school.  She  had  gone  on  to 
high  school  and  was  now  away  at 
college,  but  what  good  was  it  doing 
her?  She  would  be  no  kind  of  a  wife; 
she  couldn't  even  cook  a  Sunday 
dinner.  When  you  go  away  to  school 
you  get  irresponsible  and  undepen- 
dable.  Bobby  was  sure  of  it.  Why, 
he   was   beginning   to   wonder   if  he 


could  call  her  his  girl  at  all  anymore. 
Their  letters  were  getting  less  and 
less  frequent.  Anyhow,  it  didn't  mat- 
ter much,  because  she  never  wrote 
about  things  that  interested  him. 

It  was  Sophie  who  was  beginning 
to  interest  Bobby.  She  scrubbed  the 
floors  and  did  the  washing  for  the 
major's  wife.  Sophie  wasn't  very 
bright  but  she  could  cook  and  wash 
and  scrub  floors.  Sophie  was  a  de- 
pendable girl,  too.  The  major's  wife 
had  nothing  but  the  highest  of  praise 
for  her.  Bobby  thought  that  she 
would  make  a  much  better  wife  than 
Josie.  Of  course,  he  couldn't  help 
thinking  at  times  of  how  pretty  Josie 
was,  how  soft  her  voice  was  even 
when  she  laughed,  how  she  always 
smelled  so  good,  and  how  her  hair 
used  to  curl  in  big  brown  rings. 
Sophie  was  a  plain  girl,  her  voice 
grated,  her  slip  was  always  visible 
about  an  inch  below  her  dress,  and 
her  streaked  yellow  hair  straggled. 
However,  Bobby  was  convinced  that 
his  father  would  consider  Sophie 
much  the  better  choice,  so  it  was 
Sophie  he   finally  married. 

Sophie  was  surely  dependable. 
After  Bobby  was  discharged  from  the 
army,  she  got  him  up  for  his  watch- 
man's job  every  evening,  afforded 
him  a  number  of  bills  every  month, 
and  presented  him  with  a  child  every 
year  and  a  half.  Newspapers  were 
always  scattered  over  the  floor,  toys 
were  left  wherever  they  last  fell,  and 
Sophie's  slip  hung  even  lower.  But 
Sophie  cooked,  washed,  and  mended, 
and  what  more  could  a  husband  ex- 
pect of  his  wife?  Bobby  felt  guilty 
when  he  caught  himself  wondering 
if  he  had  made  the  right  choice  — 
of  course  he  had. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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OUR  LOVE  LIES  DEEP 

r  T  was  a  dream,  of  course.  Somehow,  even  in  her  sleep, 
*  Crandy  knew  this,  but  she  was  powerless  to  stop  the 
waves  of  shadowy  images  that  twisted  and  turned  in 
grotesque  movement  before  her  eyes.  At  first  all  she 
could  see  was  a  shivering  gray  blur.  Then  the  fog-like 
mass  began  to  clear,  to  form  long  narrow  stripes  of 
black  and  white,  and  Crandy  was  staring  at  rows  and 
rows  of  piano  keys. 

Suddenly  endless  hands  appeared  poised  high  above 
the  keys,  ready  to  play  them,  but  the  hands  were  not 
shaped  like  hands  at  all.  Each  finger  looked  like  a  silver 
dagger — long,  sharply  pointed,  and  shimmering  with  un- 
seen light.  The  hands  quivered  above  the  keys  for  a  mo- 
ment, and,  then  the  knife-like  fingers  fell,  and,  as 
each  struck  its  key,  red  blood  spurted  against  the  white- 
ness of  the  keyboards,  and  there  was  a  hideous  crescendo 
of  sound.  Crandy  wanted  to  scream,  but  she  knew  that 
her  own  voice  would  be  drowned  in  the  clanging  din 
the  fingers  made  as  they  struck  again  and  again,  splash- 
ing blood  all  over  their  shining  surfaces  and  over  the 
keyboard. 

Finally  the  piercing  sound  began  to  dim  and  the 
twisting  red  images  congealed  into  a  single  mass,  and 
the  mass  began  to  lose  its  vividness  of  color,  turning 
pink,  and  then  flesh-colored.  There  was  a  single  melody 
now.  Crandy  knew  the  sweet,  gentle  notes  of  "Clair  de 
Lune,"  and  she  recognized  the  single  pair  of  hands 
she  saw  playing  the  lovely  music,  so  soothing  to  her 
aching  ears.  They  were  her  own,  of  course — unmistak- 
able with  her  pretty   engagement  ring  on  the  left   one. 

The  dream  became  at  once  like  a  well-known  and 
■beloved  play  with  Crandy  herself,  seated  at  the  piano, 
as  the  only  character  in  a  familiar  setting.  She  was  in 
the  spacious  living  room  of  Aunt  Leah's  Florida  home — 
the  high  ceiling  and  the  graceful,  sweeping  staircase 
that  curved  onto  the  ground  floor  from  a  balcony,  circ- 
ling the  room  above,  the  giant  windows,  opening  to  a 
smooth  green  lawn,  white  sand,  and  a  docile  ocean  that 
slapped  the  beach  gently  at  twilight.  The  windows  were 
open  and  their  long  yellow  drapes  swayed  a  little  from 
a  breeze  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  How  well  Crandy 
remembered  that  room. 

She  could  not  see  her  face,  but  she  knew  that  the 
blond  head,  the  white  ruffles  of  a  dress  that  touched  the 
carpet  behind  the  piano,  and  the  hands  that  played 
"Clair  de  Lune"  were  hers.  "Now  Bill  will  come  in," 
she  thought.  "That  door  across  the  room  will  open  and 
Bill  will  come  in." 

And  slowly  the  door  opened  and  he  was  there.  Yes, 
he  was  there,  she  felt  that,  waiting  for  the  tingling  she 
always  had  had  when  she  saw  Bill  unexpectedly  to  make 
her  throat  tight  with  joy  and  her  hands  tremble  a 
little.  The  figure  standing  in  the  doorway  was  Bill,  but, 
in  the  dream,  Bill  was  a  hideous  caricature  of  himself 
— a  small  shrunken  image  not  over  two  feet  tall.  His 
face  was  covered  with  welt-like  wrinkles  and  his  hands 
were  tiny  and  the  skin  on  them  was  withered  and  bluish 
in  color.  There  was  a  great  hump  on  his  back  and, 
as  he  walked,  his  little  feet  flapped  like  fins  on  the 
soft   rug. 
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"Bill,  oh  my  darling."  This  time  Crandy  knew  that 
her  throat  at  last  had  loosened  and  that  her  voice  had 
really  uttered  the  words  she  spoke.  She  ran  to  the  ugly 
little  creature,  standing  in  the  doorway  watching  her, 
and  gathered  it  up  in  her  arms.    It  was  trembling. 

Crandy's  whole  body  was  shaking  with  sobs  and  she 
felt  tears  stinging  her  eyelids  and  running  cold  down 
her  cheeks.  The  wrinkled,  shivering  thing  in  her  arms, 
that  somehow,  incredibly,  was  Bill,  was  clutching  at 
her  shoulders,   shaking  them. 

Wake  up!  Crandy,  wake  up!"  Mary  Jane  Randall 
shook  her  sister  hard  until  at  last  she  opened  her  eyes. 
"Whew!  You  scared  me  to  death.  Gosh,  you  haven't 
had   one  of  those  for   a   long  time." 

The  reality  of  awakening  was  so  sudden  that  even 
as  Crandy  gazed  at  her  sister's  familiar  face,  splotched 
with  white  skin  lotion,  and  at  the  tight  pin  curls  that 
stuck  out  like  little  yellow  horns  on  the  top  of  Mary 
Jane's    head,    she    shivered,    remembering    the    dream. 

Behind  Mary  Jane  bending  over  Crandy's  bed,  yel- 
low sun  was  streaming  through  the  frilly  dotted  swiss 
curtains  on  the  bedroom  window  and  flecks  of  silver 
dust  danced  in  the  light  which  made  a  golden,  speckled 
puddle  on  the  floor  as  the  sun  beamed  through  the 
curtains. 

"Oh,  Mary  Jane,  that  was  a  bad  one  ..." 
"You're  telling  me.  Gosh,  you're  shaking  all  over, 
Cran.  Here,  have  a  cigarette  or  something."  Mary  Jane 
rummaged  in  the  shirt  pocket  of  her  blue  plaid  pajamas 
and  produced  a  squashed-looking  package.  "What  was 
it  this   time?   Bill   again?" 

Crandy  blew  gray  smoke  into  the  sunlight  and  watch- 
ed it  hover  for  a  moment  in  the  brilliance,  a  puffy  cloud, 
and   then   drift   away   to   nothingness. 
"Yes,  Bill  again." 

Suddenly  Mary  Jane  grinned.  "Say,  we're  pretty 
gloomy  for  today,  aren't  we?  Have  you  forgotten,  old 
dear,  that  you're  getting  married  this  afternoon?" 
"I  guess  I  almost  did  forget,"  Crandy  said. 
"Well,  since  this  is  your  day,  how  about  breakfast 
in  bed,  sleeping  beauty?"  Mary  Jane  shoved  her  feet 
into  a  pair  of  furry  scuffs  on  the  floor,  and  thrust  her 
arms  into  a  blue  woolen  bathrobe  she  had  draped  over 
a  bedroom  chair  the  night  before. 

As  Crandy  smiled  her  cheeks  felt  tight  where  tears 
had  stained  them.   "Oh,   don't  bother,   honey    .     .    ." 

Mary    Jane   opened    the    bedroom    door.     "Stay   right 
where   you   are."    And    then,    "You're   okay,    aren't   you, 
Cran?" 
"Sure." 

"Be  back  in  a  little  while.  Don't  you  dare  get  up!" 
Mary  Jane  closed  the  door  behind  her  and  Crandy  heard 
her  clattering  down  the  back  steps  to  the  kitchen. 

"Dreams  are  silly  things,"  Crandy  thought,  drawing 
little  circles  with  her  finger  on  the  bed's  satin  com- 
fort. "You  know  you're  asleep  and  dreaming,  and  yet 
sometimes  they  are  so  real."  And  in  spite  of  the  warmth 
and  brightness  of  the  room,  she  shivered,  remembering 
the  glistening  daggers  jabbing  at  the  endless  piano  keys, 
and  Bill's  shrunken  form.  "I've  never  even  dreamed  about 
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Tom.  Why  in  the  world  do  I  keep  seeing  Bill  in  night- 
mares, over  and  over  again,  each  time  a  little  more  hor- 
ribly? Oh,  Bill,  I  guess  I'll  never  lose  you.  I  don't  want 
to.  By  loving  you  1  saw  beauty  in  the  world  I  never 
saw  before.  And  lying  there  in  bed  the  morning  of 
her  wedding  day,  Crandy  remembered  another  day, 
more  than  a  year  before,  when  she  first  met  Bill  Ed- 
wards. 

It  had  been  an  awful  winter,  that  one  in  1946,  and 
by  early  spring  Christine  Randall  was  sick  to  death  of 
the  piles  of  sncwy  mush  that  still  lined  the  streets  of 
the  small  mid-western  college  town  where  she  lived. 
Crandy  remembered  one  night,  late  in  March,  in  par- 
ticular. She  had  been  working  in  the  university's  biology 
laboratory  all  afternoon,  she  had  missed  dinner,  and 
when,  finally,  she  put  on  the  fleece-lined  stadium  boots 
that  rubbed  blisters  on  her  ankles,  buttoned  her  heavy 
coat,  and  knotted  a  woolen  head  scarf  beneath  her 
chin,  she  gathered  a  pile  of  books  in  her  srms,  snapped 
off  the  classroom  lights,  and  walked  out  of  the  science 
building  into  the  cold  night.  It  was  almost  eight  o'clock, 
Crandy  noticed,  glancing  at  the  big  clock  over  the  swing- 
ing doors.  She  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  her  eyes  smart- 
ed from  having  stared  into  a  microscope  for  a  special 
assignment  all  afternoon.  As  she  walked  across  the 
campus,  she  noticed  the  thin  silver  crescent  of  a  new 
moon  poised  above  the  gaunt  trees  that  lined  the  side- 
walk. The  wind  whipped  at  her  bare  legs,  chilling  them, 
and  the  padding  of  hard-packed  snow  beneath  her  feet 
crunched   as   she  walked   along. 

"It's  no  use,  moon,"  she  muttered,  "even  you  can't 
make  this  stuff  look  good." 

It  was  only  a  short  distance  home.  Crandy's  father 
was  a  professor  of  English  literature  at  the  university 
and  the  house  he  owned  was  only  a  block  from  the 
campus.  Professor  Randall's  daughter  stopped  a  moment 
outside  of  her  family's  old-fashioned  frame  house.  She 
looked  at  the  lopsided  front  porch  steps  and  at  the  big 
bay  window  beside  the  door — a  glass  square,  yellow 
from  the  light  inside,  and  swathed  in  beige  lace  curtains. 

"Same  old  house,"  Crandy  thought,  "Same  old  people. 
Never  a  change.  Same  old  everything  day  after  day. 
When  I  walk  in  the  front  door,  I'll  put  my  books  on  the 
hall  table  like  I  always  do,  take  off  these  fool  boots, 
and  walk  into  the  living  room.  Mom  will  be  darning 
socks  and  listening  to  the  radio.  Mary  Jane  will.be 
sitting  on  the  couch  with  her  feet  on  the  coffee  table 
putting  on  nail  polish  or  plucking  her  eyebrows,  and 
Dad  will  be  up  in  Ms  study  correcting  papers,  or  work- 
ing on   his   book  or   something." 

"  'Hello,  dear,'  Mom  will  say.  'Hard  day?  Poor  baby. 
Your  dinner  is  out  on  the  stove.'  Mary  Jane  will  wave 
her  nail  polish  brush  .at  me  and  off  I'll  go — out  to 
the  kitchen  to  eaf  a  stone-cold  lamb  chop,  pasty-tasting 
mashed  potatoes,  and  some  limp  broccoli  all  by  myself. 
Oh  golly,  I'd  be  miserable  all  the  rest  of  my  life  if 
something  nice  would  happen  right  now!  At  least  you're 
living  when  you're  miserable.  Suffering  has  a  certain 
dignity.    But  boredom!" 

Crandy  turned  the  front  door  knob  and  a  wave  of 
dry  heat  rushed  at  her  cold  legs  and  cheeks.  She  stood 
in  the  front   hall   a   minute   and   then   set  her   books   on 


the  little  table  beside  the  door.   The  house  was  silent. 

"Hey,  anybody  home?"  She  unzipped  one  of  her 
heavy  boots  and  kicked  it  off  the  floor.  "Anybody  home?" 
She   yelled   a   little   louder. 

"I'm  home,  cousin.  Will  I  do?"  The  figure  that  stepped 
into  the  doorway  between  the  living  room  and  hall  was 
a  big  man,  silhouetted  against  the  light  behind  him. 

"Ted!"  Crandy  gasped.  "When  did  you,  oh,  Ted!"  She 
felt  herself  being  lifted  high  in  the  air,  twirling  round 
and  round.  She  hugged  her  cousin's  wide  shoulders  and 
felt  the  rough  material  of  his  sport  jacket  beneath  her 
hands.  Ted  smelled  so  good — like  faint  shaving  lotion 
and  cigarette  smoke,  and  beer.  "How's  my  pretty  l'il  ol' 
cousin?"  he  said,  laughing  as  Crandy's  feet  finally" 
touched  the  floor  again.  "Hey,  what  you  got  there?" 
Ted  said,  looking  at  the  boot  she  still  had  on,  "A  club 
foot?" 

"No,  you  dope,"  Crandy  grinned  up  at  him.  "It's 
my — "  There  was  laughter  from  the  living  room  and 
Mary  Jane  rushed  up  to  the  couple  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

"Crandy,  isn't  it  wonderful?"  she  aid."  Ted's  home 
from  China!" 

"Hail  the  conquering  hero!"  Ted  boomed.  "Or  heroes 
..."  He  glanced  into  the  living  room.  Crandy  followed 
his  look,  seeing  her  mother's  smiling  face,  the  light  shin- 
ing on  her  father's  glasses — and  Bill  for  the  first  time. 
"This  is  Bill  Edwards,  Crandy." 

Bill  stood  up  slowly,  a  tall,  thin  boy — no,  man — for 
there  were  tiny  silver  threads  in  his  thin  black  hair, 
end  fine  lines  above  his  heavy  peaked  brows  and  at  the' 
corners  of  his  deep-set  blue  eyes  that  never  wavered 
from  Crandy's  face.  Bill's  face  was  deeply  tanned.  He 
smiled,  but  the  movement  seemed  deliberate,  because 
his  eyes  did  not  lose  their  strange  penetrating  quality 
as   he  watched  her.  .  '->' 

"So  this  is  Crandy.  Now  I  know  what  you  mean, 
Ted,"  he  said.  ■•''"     ■• 

"Oh,  Crendy,  Crandy,  know  what?"  Mary  'Jane  in- 
terrupted. "Ted  wants  you  to  go  home  to  Florida  with 
him — down  to  Aunt  Leah's  house!"  "fail- 

Crandy  felt  her  heart  bump  hard.  .»'-*Oh, -Ted,'-'  "she 
said,  sitting  down  on  the  arm  of  her  mother's  chair, 
"Oh   Ted." 

"You'll  have  to  come,  Crandy.  Mother  will  have  a  fit 
if  .you  don't.  I  called  her  just  before.  I  left  the  west 
coast.  She's  awfully  lonesome,  honey,  'Said  for  me  to 
bring  you  and  Mary  Jane  home  with  rne;:"She  wants  the 
house  full  of  young  people   again." 

Crandy  heard  her  voice  tremble  a  little.  "How  won- 
derful!  But  I  don't  think. I  can.  My  lab  experiments." 

"Well,  gosh,  one  of  you  has  to  come,"  Ted  frowned, 
"Mary  Jane  refuses  to  leave  some  superman  up  here, 
even   for   a   couple   of  weeks." 

Crandy's  sister  was  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor. 
"Oh,  Ted,  you  know  I'd  love  to  go,  but,  well,  Freddy 
and  I  are  practically  engaged." 

"Hmmmm,"  Professor  Randall  said,  "first  I  knew 
of  it." 

"Oh,  Daddy!" 

"Now,  Robert."  Mrs.  Randall  reached  over  to  her 
husband's    chair   and   patted   his   hand. 
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Ted  shook  his  lighted  match  and  blew  a  puff  of 
cigarette  smoke  into  the  center  of  the  room.  "Well,  Cran- 
dy,  what  do  you  say?  Bill  and  I  are  flying  down  day 
after  tomorrow.  You  even  have  a  spring  vacation  com- 
ing up  in  about   a  week,   don't  you?" 

"Bill.  So  this  Bill  is  going  too,"  Crandy  thought, 
avoiding  looking  at  him.  She  looked  down  at  her  feet 
and  saw  the  cumbersome  boot  she  had  forgotten  to  take 
off.  She  thought  of  the  snow  and  cold  outside,  and  re- 
membered pictures  she  had  seen  of  Aunt  Leah's  big 
white  house  overlooking  the  ocean.  Then  Crandy  looked 
at  her  parents.  "Could  I  go,  Molher,  Daddy,  could  I  go?" 

"Those  two  weeks  in  Florida  were  the  most  wonder- 
ful days  of  my  life,"  Crandy  thought  when  they  were 
over.  "Being  happy  even  makes  you  look  different." 
She  remembered  a  conversation  she  had  overherrd  in 
the  Washington  Air  Terminal  on  the  way  down  to  Flori- 
day.  Crandy  and  Ted  and  Bill  were  sitting  in  the  Ter- 
minal Restaurant  waiting  for  their  plane  to  be  readied 
for  takeoff  when  Crandy  he:rd  the  voice  at  a  table 
behind  them.  "What  good  looking  kids,"  the  voice  said, 
"I  wonder  where  they're  going.  Crandy  looked  up  and 
saw  their  three  heads  reflected  in  a  mirrored  wall,  hers 
and  Ted's  blond  one's,  and  Bill's  black  hair.  "Why, 
we  do  look  pretty  gocd!  Thank  ycu,  God,  for  letting 
me  be  here.    I  am  so  happy." 


"So  happy,  so  h  ppy."  The  words  rang  in  Crandy's 
er.rs  so  many  t.mts  in  the  days  which  followed.  She 
was  to  remember  only  a  long  succession  of  pleasant 
events,  Aunt  Leah's  tears  of  joy  as  she  hugged  Ted  and 
then  Crandy  and  Bill,  saying  over  and  over  again,  "I'm  so 
glad  you've  come — all  of  you,"  and  the  ride  along  the  sea- 
shore in  Ted's  convertible  with  the  sun  hot  on  Crandy's 
forehead  and  on  her  pale  arms,  the  feathery-leaved  palm 
trees  around  Aunt  Le  h's  rambling  white  stucco  house, 
and  the  white  ruffles  on  the  green  sea  behind  it.  And 
Bill. 

"I  think  I  loved  him  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
him,"  Crandy  thought  in  the  first  days.  "The  way  he 
laughs  sometimes  and  then  stops  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
done  something  wrong  or  remembered  some  reason  why 
he  shouldn't  laugh.  There  is  so  mu^h  about  him  I  don't 
know.  Ted  is  always  talking  about  flying  in  China,  but 
Bill  never  says  anything.  I  wonder  how  he  lost  that 
finger  on  his  left  hand." 

Each  day  was  so  pleasant  that,  even  while  she  was 
asleep,  Crandy  was  impatient  to  awaken  and  to  live 
the  h  ppy  hours  aga  n.  Breakfast  in  a  patio  with  flowers 
and  hot  buttered  toast  and  the  smell  of  salty  ocean  air.' 
And  then  a  day  lying  on  the  white  sand  with  Bill  and 
Ted  or  swimming  out  far  beyond  the  frothy  breakers 
with   them   where   the  sea   was   cold   and    calm.    Crandy 
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watched  her  skin  grow  golden.  "Bill  will  tell  me  he  loves 
me  too  one  of  these  days.  I  can  tell  he  does — the  way 
he  looks  at  me."  Once,  as  she  and  Bill  were  lying  side 
by  side  on  the  beach,  their  hands  touched  and  he 
grasped  her  fingers  tightly  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
abruptly,  let  them  go.  "Sorry,  Crandy,"  he  muttered 
and  turned  his  head  away  from  her. 

"Sorry?"  she  thought.  "But,  why?  Oh,  Bill,  my  dar- 
ling, why  don't  your  eyes  laugh?  Why  don't  you  joke 
with  Aunt  Leah  and  the  servants,  and  kid  me  about 
being  a  tow-head  the  way  Ted  does?  Why,  Bill?  Can't 
you  see  I'm  falling  terribly  in  love  with  you?" 

The  evenings  were  the  best  of  all.  Sometimes  the 
boys  and  Crandy  played,  bridge  with  Aurit  Leah  but, 
more  often,  Ted  called  another  girl  and  the  two  couples 
went  dancing  in  smoke-filled,  candle-lit  night  clubs, 
or  took  long  drives  along  the  ocean  where  the  sea, 
bathed  in  moonlight,  looked  like  a  great  expanse  of 
rippling  mercury. 

Crandy  lived  for  the  evenings,  when  she  was  dancing 
in   Bill's   arms,   or  sitting  beside  him  in  Ted's   converti- 
ble. One  time  when  they  were  dancing,  Bill  reached  up 
•and   touched   her  long   blond   hair. 

"This  is  so  pretty,  Crandy,"  he  said.  "You're  very 
pretty — and  very  sweet." 

"I  hate  being  called  sweet!" 

"But,  why,  baby?"  He  smiled  slowly. 

"Because  men   don't   fall   in   love   with   sweet   girls!" 

"Some  men  do,"  he  said,  and  turned  the  top  of  her 
head    against   his    cheek,    ending   the   conversation. 

The  days  sped  by,  each  a  perfect  picture  to  be  cher- 
ished in  Crandy's  scrapbook  of  memories.  But  the  ones 
remaining  until  Crandy  was  scheduled  to  leave  Florida 
became  fewer  until  there  were  two,  one,  and  then  only 
a   night   away  from   her   day   of  departure. 

"We'll  make  Crandy's  last  night  a  big  one,"  Ted  had 
said,  "Dress  up  in  your  most  spectacular  rig,  cousin 
dear,   and  we'll  do  the  town." 

"Yes,  do  the  town,  Crandy,  my  dear,  and  then  to- 
morrow you  will  go  home  to  lab  experiments  and  snow 
on  the  streets  and  your  old  humdyum  life,  and  never  see 
Bill  again."  She  was  alone  in  her  aunt's  living  room  with 
the  high  windows  open  to  the  sea.  The  setting  sun  gilded 
the  ocean  with  wide  shimmering  red  streaks,  but  the 
room  was  cloaked  in  shadows.  Crandy  felt  a  faint  breeze 
nudge  her  bare  shoulders  and  riffle  her  long  white 
skirts  a  little.  Slowly  she  touched  the  piano  keys  and 
heard  the  first  notes  of  "Clair  de  Lune."  The  music 
seemed  to  fit  her  mood,  melancholy  and  yet  possessing 
a  strange  sort  of  illusive  beauty.  She  played  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  the  door  on  the  far  side  of  the 
room  opened.  Crandy  felt  her  throat  tighten  as  she  rec- 
ognizee! Bill  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Don't  stop,  Crandy,,  that's  my  favorite  music."  Bill 
crossed  the  room  and  sat  beside  her  on  the  piano  bench. 

The  piece  was  over  and  Crandy  dropped  her  hands 
to  her  lap.  "Do  it  again,  baby,"  Bill  said.  "I  used  to  play 
that  by  the  hour." 

"Bill,"  she  looked  at  him  quickly,  "I  didn't  know  you 
played   the   piano." 

"I   used   to,   he   said,    "but   something   new   has    been 
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added."  He  clenched  his  fists  to  hide  the  missing  finger 
on  his  left  hand. 

"Oh,  Bill,  how — "  Crandy  stopped  abruptly. 

"How  did  it  happen?  I  bailed  out  over  China  one 
night.  'Had  a  ring  on  my  finger  I  couldn't  get  off  and  a 
Jap  officer  wanted  it.  Simple  as  that."  Bill  looked  down 
at  the  piano  keys  and  ran  a  finger  over  their  smooth 
surface. 

"Oh,    darling     ..." 

"Don't  say  that,  Crandy.  It  was  a  wedding  ring." 
He  paused.  "Now  you  know  why  I  haven't  made  any 
passes  at  you,  baby,"  he  said. 

Crandy  had  always  wondered  how  she  would  act 
in  the  face  of  tragedy.  Would  she  faint,  or  scream  and 
sob,  or  just  sit  still  staring  at  her  hands  as  she  was 
doing  now.  Her  body  did  not  move,  but  she  thought  that 
surely  she  must  be  shaking  all  over  with  each  violent 
jerking  of  her  heart. 

Bill  spoke  again.  Each  word  semed  to  echo  itself 
over  and  over  again.  "I  married  her  when  I  was  still 
an  air  cadet  in  California.  We  were  only  together  a  cou- 
ple of  months,  and  then  my  dear  little  wife  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  old  Bill  to  come  back,  and  divorced  me 
when  I  was  overseas.  You  see,  I  was  listed  as  missing 
for  two  years." 

"And  when  you  came  home?"  Crandy's  voice  was  al- 
most a  whisper. 

"When  I  got  home  she  was  the  proud  mama  of  some 
other  guy's  son." 

Crandy  looked  up  at  him,  at  his  face  shadowed  in 
the  gathering   dusk.   "I   don't  care,   Bill.   I   don't   care." 

"But  you  would,  Crandy.  How  do  you  think  your 
family  would  like  you  getting  tied  up  with  a  guy  like 
me?"  he  said. 

"I  don't  care,  Bill."  She  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  felt  his  hard  chin  against  her  cheek.  Then 
abruptly  Crandy  drew  back.  "Do  you  still  love  her, 
Bill?"  she  said. 

"No,  I  don't  love  her — at  all."  His  hands  were  rough 
on  her  bare  shoulders.  "Don't  let  me  do  this,  Crandy. 
I'm  no  good  for  you.  I  don't  want  to  love  you — or  any- 
body." 

"But,  Bill,"  Crandy  said.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes.  "I  love  you — with  all  my  heart."  Bill  kissed  Cran- 
dy for  the  first  time,  long  and  hard  and  very  sweetly. 

Their  last  evening  together  was  strange  and  won- 
derful for  Crandy.  Her  heart  was  almost  bursting  with 
love  for  Bill,  and  yet,  as  every  minute  passed,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  sad.  "It's  going,"  she  thought,  "My 
last  evening  with  him,  it's  going  so  fast." 
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Once,  when  Crandy  and  Bill  were  dancing,  Ted's 
girl  said  to  him,  "Look,  Teddy,  aren't  they  dear?  People 
in  love  seem  to  fit  together  when  they  dance.  They're 
very  much  in  love,   aren't  they?" 

Ted  scowled  at  the  dance  floor.  "It  sort  of  looks  that 
way,"  he  said. 

The  morning  sunlight  was  very  bright  at  the  airport. 
Out  on  the  field  the  engines  of  the  big  silver  plane  were 
roaring  in  a  warmup  for  the  takeoff. 

"Aunt  Leah,  Ted,  I  don't  how  to  thank  you — " 
Crandy  began. 

"My  dear,  we  were  so  glad  you  came.  Give  my 
dearest  love  to  sister,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,   yes,"    Crandy   said. 

Ted  hugged  her.  "I  hate  to  see  you  go,  cousin,  but 
they're  signaling  for  the  takeoff." 

Crandy  turned  to  Bill,  biting  her  lips  to  keep  from 
crying.  He  put  his  arms  around  her  and  she  whispered 
against  his  cheek,  "Come  back  to  me,  Bill.  Come  back." 

"I  will,"  he  said,  "I  swear  it,  Crandy." 

"If  I  can  just  keep  from  crying  till  I  can't  see  him 
anymore,"  Crandy  thought  as  the  plane  rumbled  across 
the  field  and  then  was  smooth  as  it  lifted  itself  into 
the  air.  She  looked  out  of  the  small  curtained  window 
beside  her  seat.  The  three  waving  hands  of  the  two 
men  and  the  small  gray-haired  woman  between  them, 
standing  by  the  gate  at  the  far  end  of  the  field,  be- 
came smaller  and  smaller  until  at  last  they  were  lost 
in  the  two  stripes  of  green  land  and  blue  ocean  far  be- 
low as  the  plane  swung  north. 

"Well,  whom  are  they  from?"  Mary  Jane  prodded  as 
Crandy  opened  the  flower  box  sitting  on  the  kitchen 
table.  "Honestly,  Cran,  you  haven't  told  me  a  thing 
about  Florida." 

"But,  honey,  I've  only  been  home  about  fifteen  min- 
utes," Crandy  said.  She  lifted  the  long  white  lid  and 
parted  the  crinkly  green  paper  that  covered  the  flowers. 

"Great  Scott!  Look  at  the  roses!"  Mary  Jane  squeeled, 
"A  veritable  truckload.  And  pink  sweetheart  roses.  Oh 
Cran,  tell  me.  Who  sent  them?" 

Crandy  took  the  tiny  white  envelope  in  her  hand  and 
lifted  out  the  card.  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  love  you,"  it 
said.  Crandy  sat  down  hard  on  a  wooden  kitchen  chair. 
A  fat  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek.  "He  loves  me,  Mary 
Jane.  He  loves  me." 

"Who?  Who  loves  you?" 

"Bill." 

In  the  following  weeks,  Crandy  waited  for  more 
word  from  Bill,  but  there  was  none.  Each  time  the 
phone  rang,  she  clutched  at  the  receiver  waiting  to  hear 
Bill's  low  voice  say,  "I've  come  back,  baby."  And  each 
evening  she  came  home  from  the  laboratory  she  would 
pause  before  the  front  screen  door  of  her  home  and  then 
walk  quickly  into  the  living  room,  half  expecting  to 
find  him  sitting  in  her  father's  big  chair  as  he  had  that 
first  night.  Then  she  would  ask  with  studied  casualness, 
"Any  mail?"  And  Mary  Jane  or  her  mother  would  re- 
ply, "Not  today,   Crandy." 

"Not  today,  not  this  week,  not  this  month,"  they 
said  until  the  summer  was  gone  and  it  was  autumn  in 
the  college  town  where  the  Randalls  lived.  Crandy  had 


graduated  from  college  in  June,  but,  having  secured  a 
position  as  assistant  to  a  professor  of  biology  at  the  uni- 
versity, Crandy  planned  to  stay  on  at  the  school,  so  her 
living  habits  were  little  changed  except  that  her  status 
of  student  had   changed  to  that  of  laboratory   assistant. 

The  day  that  Crandy's  mother's  letter  from  Aunt 
Leah  came  was  warm  for  early  October.  As  Crandy 
walked  home  from  school,  it  was  late  afternoon.  She 
kicked  the  little  piles  of  dry  leaves  that  covered  the 
sidewalk.  "What  was  it  I  said  that  night  I  met  Bill  last 
spring? — 'If  only  something  nice  would  happen,  I'd  be 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  my  life.'  You  sure  tempted 
the  gods  of  fate  that  night,  old  girl.  They  gave  you  just 
what  you  asked  for.  No  use  going  over  that  old  Bill 
routine,  but  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  stop  seeing  the  backs 
of  others  boys'  heads  that  make  my  heart  turn  over  till 
I  tell  myself  it  isn't  he,  or  if  I'll  ever  hear  "Clair  de 
Lune"   without   wanting   to   cry?" 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Leah  today,  dear."  Mrs.  Randall 
looked  up  at  her  daughter.  She  had  a  bowl  of  half- 
shelled  peas  in  her  lap.  "It's  there  on  the  kitchen  table." 

Crandy  picked  up  the  white  paper  and  scanned  sev- 
eral paragraphs  of  her  aunt's  rounded,  precise  writing. 
"Lovely  weather  .  .  .  still  miss  Crandy  .  .  .  wish  you 
could  have  come  too,  sister  ..."  And  then — the  lines 
seemed  to  jump  from  the  paper — "Ted's  friend,  Bill 
Edwards,"  Crandy  read,  "Fine  boy  gone  to  Mexico  to 
fly  for — "  Oh  Bill!  Bill!  Tears  stung  Crandy's  eyes. 
"I'll  come  back,"  you  said,  "I  swear  it."  You  won't  come 
back,    Bill,   not   ever. 

That  night  Crandy  had  the  dream  about  Bill  for  the 
first  time — the  knife-like  fingers  and  the  piano  keys, 
and  Bill's  shrunken  body.  "He's  not  coming  back,"  she 
told  herself  the  next  morning.  "I've  got  to  forget  him. 
I've   just    got   to." 

Crandy  tried  very  hard  to  lose  her  memories  of  Bill 
Edwards  and,  except  for  the  little  things,  she  succeeded. 
The  little  things — pictures  of  the  ocean  seen  in  newsreels, 
pink  roses  in  florist  shops,  peaked  dark  eyebrows  on 
someone  else's  face,  hearing  "Clair  de  Lune"  so  unex- 
pectedly in  so  many  places,  or  even  seeing  sunlight  glint 
on  a  plane  high  in  the  sky.  The  little  things,  so  numer- 
ous they  couldn't  be  counted,  that  happened  so  many 
times  every  day. 

Finally  Tom  came  to  help.  Thomas  Sutherland,  as- 
sociate professor  of  chemistry,  recently  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Chemical  Research  in  Washington. 
Kind  and  dependable  Tom,  who  took  Crandy  to  basket- 
ball games,  and  debate  contests,  and  to  college  dances, 
who  sent  her  red  carnations  to  wear  on  a  bare-shoulder- 
ed, long  white  dress.  More  and  more  Crandy  depended 
on  Tom  for  his  thoughtfulness,  his  ready  laugh,  his 
warm  gentle  brown  eyes  that  reflected  no  inner  turbu- 
lation  or  insecurity.  Tom  gave  Crandy  a  small  diamond 
in  an  engagement  ring  one  night  early  in  February,  1947. 

Later,  the  same  night,  when  the  dream  came  again, 
it  was  varied  in  that  Crandy's  hands  playing  "Clair  de 
Lune"  wore  Tom's  ring. 

"Early  in  May,"  Crandy  told  her  family.  "Tom  and 
I    will   be   married   early   in   May." 
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Spring  came  again.  "Such  a  different  one  from  last 
year,"  Crandy  thought.  "No  Bill  this  year.  No  wild  hap- 
piness, but  no  despair  either.  It  seems  odd  that  spring 
will  come  and  go  again  and  Bill  will  still  be  gone. 
But  now  I  know  where  I'm  going,  what  my  life  is  go- 
ing to   be." 

Then  one  night,  two  weeks  before  Crandy's  wedding, 
Bill  came  back.  As  abruptly  as  he  had  gone  out  of  her 
life,  Bill  came  back.  She  walked  into  the  living  room 
late  one  evening  after  a  date  with  Tom,  and  there 
was  Bill  talking  to  her  family.  Crandy  wasn't  even 
startled.  She  had  always  somehow  felt  that  Bill  would 
sit  there  in  her  father's  chair  again.  "Hello,  Bill,"  she 
said. 

"Hello,  Crandy." 

"Why  didn't  Tom  come  in  with  you,  dear?"  Mrs. 
Randall  said  quickly. 

Bill's  eyes  met  Crandy's.  "He,  ah,  he  wanted  to  go 
home  and  get  some  sleep,  mother."  There  was  a  long 
silence.  Crandy  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  mother's 
chair. 

Mary   Jane's    voice   was   too   gay    as    she   said,    "Gee, 
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it's  good  to  see  Bill  again,  isn't  it?" 

Crandy  looked  at  Bill's  piercing  blue  eyes.  ,  "Yes," 
she  said.  "Oh,  why  don't  they  all  go  to  bed  so  I  can 
talk  to  him,"  she  thought. 

As  if  Professor  Randall  had  read  his  daughter's 
thoughts,   he  said,   "I   believe   I'll  turn  in.  Mother?" 

"Yes,  let's  all  go,"  Mary  Jane  said  hurriedly. 

They  were  alone,  Bill  and  Crandy.  Bill  lit  two  ciga- 
rettes and  handed  one  to  Crandy.  Neither  spoke  for  a 
long  while. 

"Oh,   Bill,   why   did  you   come  back?" 

"I've   been   in    Mexico,"   he   said. 

"I   know." 

"I  wanted  to  forget  you,  Crandy.  But,  seems  like  I 
couldn't."  He  smiled  slowly.  "That's  why  I  came  back.". 

"It's  too  late,  Bill,"  Crandy  said.  "You  heard  mother 
ask  about  Tom.  I'm  going  to  marry  him."  Bill  said  noth- 
ing, and  Crandy  hurried  on.  "He's  right  for  me,  Bill. 
You  said  yourself  a  long  time  ago  that  you  weren't." 

"I'm  glad  you  found  the  right  guy,  baby.  I  am  with 
all  my  heart."   He  ran  his  hand  over   the  thick  black 


hair.  "Best  I  shove  off."  Bill  put  on  his  coat,  and  he  and 
Crandy  walked  to  the  front  door  Outside  the  world  was 
bathed  in  moonlight.  Bill  stood  in  the  open  doorway.  "I 
just  want  you  to  know,  Crandy,  I'm  losing  the  only 
thing  I   ever  really  wanted."  h<*  said. 

"And  today  is  my  wedding  day,"  Crandy  thought,  ly- 
ing in  bed  waiting  for  Mary  Jane  to  return  with  her 
breakfast. 

The  church  was  lovely  at  twilight.  There  was  a  faint 
muted  glow  of  waning  daylight  beyond  the  stained  glass 
windows  and  beneath  them  yellow  candle  flames  shiv- 
ered a  little  in  a  gentle  breeze  coming  from  the  great 
open  doors  at  the  back  of  the  chapel.  The  candlelight 
nickered  on  the  glass  faces  and  robes  of  the  saints  on 
the  windows  and  gilded  the  clusters  of  ferns  beneath 
them   with   zig-zag   streaks    of   gold. 

"The  altar  seems  so  far  away,"  Crandy  thought 
as  she  stepped  carefully  over  the  tiny  colored  petals 
which  the  little  flower  girl  up  ahead  had  sprinkled 
on  the  white  sheeting,  covering  the  long  aisle  between  the 
pews.  "It's  a  blur  of  green  and  white  and  black — green 
leaves,  the  bunches  of  waxen-stiff  white  lilies,  and 
the  three  dark  figures  standing  there,  the  minister,  the 
best  man,  and  he. 

She  clutched  the  slippery  ribbon-covered  stems  of 
her  bouquet  with  one  hand  and  hugged  her  father's 
sleeve  a  little  tighter  with  the  other.  "It  smells  so  sweet 
in  here — like  a  freshly-opened  florist  box — cool,  a  little 
damp,  and  flower-fragrant."  Ahead  Crandy  watched  the 
long  full  skirts  of  the  three  bridesmaids  walking  in  front 
of  her  sway  gently  and  then  pause  for  a  moment  with 
each  step  in  time  to  the  music. 

Even  above  the  sound  of  the  organ,  Crandy  could 
hear  the  heavy  satin  folds  of  her  dress  swishing  against 
the  wooden  pews  beside  her,  and  hear  the  whispered 
murmurs  of  approval  as  she  walked  past  the  rows  of 
wedding  guests. 

"So  this  is  my  wedding  day,"  Crandy  thought.  "This 
is  what  finally  comes  of  being  born,  of  being  a  little 
girl,  and  at  last  of  loving  a  man  painfully  and  beauti- 
fully. It  seems  that  until  now  I've  merely  been  prac- 
ticing how  to  live.  Wondering  and  waiting  to  see  what 
my  life  would  be  and  who  he  would  be.  Now  I  know. 
This  day  is  the  beginning  of  my  life  with  him."  She 
squinted  a  little,  her  eyes  trying  to  pierce  the  dim 
light  and  find  him  at  the  end  of  the  long  white  strip 
of  carpet. 

"There  you  are,  my  dear.  How  could  I  ever  have 
doubted  which  one  of  you  I  was  to  marry?  You  do  know 
that  there  were  two  of  you,  don't  you,  that  there  was 
once  another  boy  I  thought  might  be  my  husband  some 
day?  That  he  may  even  be  here  now,  watching  me  walk 
to  you,   to  stay  with  you  always." 

The  bridesmaids  were  lined  up  before  the  altar.  Cran- 
dy's father  patted  her  hand  as  he  stepped  into  one  of 
the  front  pews  beside  his  wife. 

.  "I  am  here,  my  darling.  Now  you  will  never  leave 
me,"  Crandy  thought.  "Why,  his  eyes  are  smiling!" 
Crandy  shifted  her  bouquet  of  pink  roses  to  her  left 
hand.  Over  the  tall  shoulder  beside  her  she  saw  Ted 
wink.  She  slipped  her  other  hand  into  Bill's. 
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Social  Services 

THE  YW  sponsored  a  party  in  the 
gymnasium  on  April  11  from  4:00 
until  5:30  for  seventy  children  from 
various  settlement  houses  in  the  city. 
Under  the  direction  of  Pat  Copetas, 
the  children  enjoyed  games,  movies, 
and  refreshments. 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Committee  on  Social 
Protection  held  a  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  juvenile  delinquency,  un- 
der the  joint  auspices  of  PCW  and 
Carnegie  Tech.  The  meeting,  held  in 
the  PCW  auditorium,  featured  Mrs. 
Marcus  L.  Aaron  of  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association  speaking  on 
■'Positive  Values  in  Family  Living" 
and  Dr.  Carroll  L.  Whitmer,  Director 
of  Special  Education  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Eoard  of  Education,  speaking 
on  "What  the  Schools  Do  to  Prevent 
Juvenile  Delinquency."  Judge  Hen- 
ry C.  Ellenbogen  was  discussion 
leader. 


Good  Neighbors 

IN  honor  of  Pan-American  Day, 
Monday,  April  14,  Dr.  Pedra  Juan 
Labarthe  of  the  Spanish  Department 
presented  an  exhibition  of  Spanish 
pottery,  woodwork,  books,  pictures, 
newspapers,  photographs,  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  sent  to  PCW  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Wash- 
inston,  D.  C.  The  exhibit  helped  to 
bridge  the  imaginary  gap  between 
the  cultures  of  South  and  North  Am- 
erica, which,  it  is  hoped,  is  becom- 
ing narrower  and  narrower  all  the 
^time. 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

.  The  children  were  dependable, 
too.  The  baby  cried  punctually  every 
night  from  two  to  four  a.  m.  Johnny 
got  in  a  fight  every  week,  arid  the 
other  four  children  brought  home 
report  cards  with  only  D's  and  E's. 
iNo  one  was  ever  so  inconsistent  as 
to  earn  a  B   or  a  C. 

Bobby  Hampton  spent  long  faith- 
ful years  as  night  watchman  at  a  big 
department  store's  warehouse.  He 
always  came  to  work  on  time,  never 
missed  a  day  in  fifteen  years,  and 
always  followed  the  same  procedure 
on  the  job.  He  made  his  rounds  ex- 
actly on  the  hour  and  half,  hour,  and 
always  returned  to  sit  in  his  old 
bard-back  chair.  Some  burglars  who 
bad  studied  his  habits  came  into  the 
warehouse  one  night  while  he  was 
on  his  round  of  inspection,  waited  in 
the  darkness  behind  his  chair,  and 
gently   but    firmly   knocked   him    on 


Boisterous  Betty  goes 
into  her  two  new  songs 
with  that  hectic  Hutton  hubbub. 

'Poppa,  Don't  Preach 
To  Me' 

'Rumble,  Rumble, 
Rumble' 

with  JOE  LiLLEY  and  his  orchestra 

From   the  Paramount  Picture.   "Perils  of  Pauline" 

CAP.  380 
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the  head  when  he  returned.  The 
blow  was  a  bit  too  firm,  and  Bobby 
Hampton  died  as  he  had  lived,  doing 
his  duty  faithfully. 

There  was  no  one  to  mourn  for 
dependable  old  Bobby  Hampton.  He 
didn't  make  much  money  at  his 
night  watchman's  job,  and  he  hadn't 
enough  education  to  get  a  better- 
one,  so  his  bills  were  never  paid. 
Sophie  had  become  peevish  in  her 
poverty  and  hard  work,  and  owned 
that  she  could  have  done  better  in 
the  way  of  a  husband.  None  of  his 
children  had  much  feeling  concern- 
ing their  father  who  had  slept  all 
day  and  whom  they  had  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  waking  and  be- 
ing scolded  for  it.  Even  the  man- 
agers of  the  big  department  store 
were  angry  that  their  watchman 
whom  they  had  trusted  had  let  some- 
one rob  their  warehouse.  It  was  only 
old  Mr.  Hampton  who  shed  a  tear 
for  his  son.  He  claimed  that  Bobby 
had    always    been    a    good    boy — not 


very  bright,  but  extremely  loyal. 
Mr.  Hampton  always  did  declare  that 
the  clever  people  were  the  wicked 
people,  and  that  the  dull  people 
were  the  loyal  and  good  citizens.  He 
always  had  many  examples  to  cite, 
and  everyone,  on  general  principles, 
agreed  with  him. 
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It  is  traditional  with  the  Bell  System  that  its 
executives  come  up  from  the  ranks.  In  each  of 
seventeen  operating  companies  of  the  Bell  System, 
including  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  man  who  today  is  President  started 
at  the  bottom. 

The  Bell  System  aims  to  perpetuate  this  policy  of 
keping  the  opportunity  for  advancement  open  to  all. 
This  should  be  an  important  consideration  in  your 
choice   of  a  business  career. 


THE    BELL    TELEPHONE    COMPANY 
OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
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MUSIC  CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You   will   enjoy   looking   over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 
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Three  Choices 

\  MERICA  today  is  laced  with  a  grave  situation.  Com- 
**•  munism  is  about  to  engulf  our  nation  and  snuff 
out  free  enterprise,  so  our  newspapers  would  have  us 
think.  Certain  journals  and  some  government  officials 
seeking  re-election  to  their  positions  daily  frighten  the 
United  States  citizen  with  reports  of  ugly  Communistic 
goings-on  in  Hollywood  and  in  high  government  posts. 
We  must  not  let  our  press  carry  us  away  emotionally; 
it  is  well  to  read  these  reports,  but  it  is  also  well  to 
balance  them  with  some  sound  thinking  on  the  matter. 
Is  the  scene  as  black  as  our  free  press  depicts?  Is  our 
"American  way  of  life"  teetering  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction? We  must  not  let  this  matter  reach  the  point 
where  if  one  is  a  liberal,  he  is  therefore  a  Communist. 
The  Reverend  A.  Powell  Davies,  liberal  clergyman 
of  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
draws  a  clear-cut  line  between  liberalism  and  Commun- 
ism. Of  Communism  he  says,  "It  is  a  sincere  but  psy- 
chopathic attempt  to  adjust  the  life  of  man  hurriedly 
to  the  world  of  the  machine  ...  Its  fatal  defect  is  that 
wherever  its  principles  are  applied  man  loses  and  the 
machine  wins.  This  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  Com- 
munism because  its  faith  is  not  in  man  but  in  social 
mechanics." 

Here  presented  is  part  of  his  article  "Let's  Be  Sane 
About  Russia,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  look  objective- 
ly at  the  good  and  the  bad  aspects  of  our  relations  with 
Russia.  Admittedly,  no  condensation  of  an  article  can  do 
it  justice,  and  so  it  is  with  the  knowledge  that  this  con- 
densation will  be  somewhat  inadequate  that  we  give  you 
his  ideas. 

Our  system  in  the  United  States,  that  of  economic 
freedom,  can  prevail  only  if  we  learn  to  regulate  it 
and  improve  its  workings  until  it  is  more  productive 
than  any  other  system  and  at  the  same  time  more  just. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  do  this,  nothing  can  help  keep 
our  system  going,  and  in  that  event  we  are  far  more 
likely  to   turn   to   military   fascism   than   to   communism. 

If  the  Russian  economic  system  is  a  rival  system, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  outmatch  it — in  justice,  in  social 
welfare,   and   benefits   to   all. 

The  fact  that  Russian  has  been  more  democratic  in 
some  respects   than  we  have,   is   a   reason  for  hostility 


towards  her.  Consider  Russia  s  and  our  own  attitude  to- 
ward race  relations — who  can  deny  that  she  has  been 
far    more    democratic    than    we? 

Some  cannot  forgive  Russia  for  dis-establishing  a 
strong  and  tyrannical  church — a  church  which  made 
spiritual  serfs  of  the  people  and  kept  them  subject  to 
corrupt  and  evil  rulers.  There  are  those  who  are  afraid 
that  other  such  churches  may  be  dis-established,  and 
they  seek  to  intensify  this  country's  hostility  to  Russia. 

Needless  to  say  this  attitude  of  hostility  will  lead  to 
needless  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  the  extreme  opposite  attitude. 
This  is  the  second  attitude  will  also  lead  to  war.  The 
second  attitude  is  one  of  complete  delusion  that  anything 
and  everything  the  Soviets  and  the  Communists  Party 
do   is  right. 

War  will  be  caused  by  persons  with  this  at- 
titude because  they  will  weaken  the  United  States  policy 
and  undermine  American  confidence  so  that  we  shall  go 
on  appeasing  Russian  demands  until  at  last  they  become 
unbearable.  War  will  be  the  inevitable  outcome. 

There  is  a  third  and  sane  way  of  regarding  Russia. 
It  recognizes  that  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets  there 
are  many  differences.  We  should  recognize  that  conflict 
and  opposition  exists  and  then  by  a  firm  agreement 
make  it  peaceful.  Russia  will  change  and  we  shall  change. 
Let  the  two  systems  modify  each  other  in  whatever 
measure  day-to-day  experience  may  determine.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  meet  the  Russians,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  for  a  fundamental  reckoning-. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  want  the  same  thing 
— security  and  freedom  fear  of  one  another.  We  need 
not  fear  one  another  if  we  join — forthrightly— in  the 
undergirding  of  the  world's  security. 

We  must  act,  however,  for  the  time  is  growing  short. 
V.A.L. 

Election  Returns 

THE  ballots  have  all  been  counted  and  those  who  will 
hold  school  offices  next  year  have  been  selected. 

Student   Government: 

President   Betty  L'Hote 

1st  Vice  President   Mary  Jane  Picard 

2nd  Vice  President   Jean  Tsagaris 

Secretary  Jean  McGregor 

Treasurer Joanne  Seale 

Sophomore  Representative   Phoebe  Ann  Thorne 

Y.W.C.A. 

President    Marianne  Boggs 

Vice  President   Grace  Migliore 

Secretary  Shirley  Bemis 

Treasurer    Joanne    Swannie 

Head  of  Activities  Council Marjorie  Caldwell 

Chairman  of  Honor  Committee    Sally  Geary 

President  of  House  Government Mary  Aiken 

House   Board   Presidents 

Woodland  Hall   Jean  Riihiluoma 

Mellon   Hall    Rita   Ann   Ullom 

Fickes  Hall Eva  Christy 

Coolidge  Hall   Nancy  Schade 

Art  Center   Mary  Ann  Evans 

College  Song  Leader    Dorothy  Doolittle 

College  Pianist    , Benita  Heifer 


THE     TALK  OF  THE  CAMPUS 


The  Forgotten  Man  Dept. 

IT  was  Martin  Gluck,  ace  Pennsyl- 
*  vanian  photographer  and  flash- 
bulb fiend,  who  took  the  pictures 
that  appeared1  in  the  May  Day  Fools- 
cap. Although  his  name  was  omitted 
by  mistake  from  the  masthead  of  the 
magazine,  his  work  was  enjoyed  by 
Foolscap  readers  and  appreciated  by 
Foolscap  editors. 


Eva  Broadcasts 

EVA  VRZALOVA  was  the  star 
of  a  fifteen-minute  radio  pro- 
gram on  Saturday  morning,  May  24, 
on  station  KQV,  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Eva,  who  appeared  on  Elizabeth 
Jordan's  program,  was  interviewed 
in  connection  with  UNESCO  and  the 
National  Education  Association. 


One  Lump  or  Two 

TWO   classes  have  undertaken   en- 
tertainments   this    month    as    the 
academic  year  draws  to  a  close. 

The  French  conversation  class  re- 
linquished its  use  of  English  on  Tues- 
day evening,  May  20,  and  enter- 
tained at  a  French  "soiree"  in  Mellon 
Hall. 

Also  in  Mellon  Hall  will  be  the 
fashion  show  put  on  by  the  Home 
Economics  clothing  class  at  2:30  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  28. 
Jean  McGregor  is  chairman  of  the 
show  and  is  being  assisted  on  the 
invitations  by  Prue  Hamilton.  Mary 
Lou  Michel  will  act  as  announcer 
and  Kathy  Stauffer  will  furnish 
musical  interludes.  Every  member 
of  the  class  is  to  model  the  clothes 
they  have  made  during  the  semes- 
ter, and  the  foods  class  will  serve 
refreshments.  Both  classes  are  in- 
viting their  friends  and  members  of 
the  faculty  and  their  wives. 


Curricular  Activities 

THERE  are  two  courses,  not 
worked  out  in  time  for  the  cata- 
logue last  year,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  new  curriculum. 

A  two-year  sequence  in  the  Arts, 
which  is  a  course  in  man's  esthetic 
achievement,  will  be  given.  This 
course  is  offered  by  the  department 
of  art,  drama,  literature,  music,  and 
dance,  and  will  be  taught  by  instruc- 
tors from  these  departments.  Part  of 
the  work  of  the  course  will  be  a 
workshop.  Aside  from  the  semester 
hours  credit,  a  certain  number  of 
points  will  be  given  for  attendance  at 
plays,  concerts,  art  exhibits,  dance 
programs,  and  lectures.  Points  also 
will  be  given  for  participation  in 
college  plays,  creative  writing,  and 
work  in  art  or  music  outside  of  class 
work. 

The  second  course  is  that  in  Area 
3,  Social  Relationship.  It  will  be 
called  "Principles  and  Problems  of 
Modern  Society,"  and  will  be  given 
next  year  for  the  first  time. 
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Les  Beaux  Arts 

THE  glamour  of  the  theatre  and  the 
fun  of  camping  out  will  attract 
a  number  of  PCW  girls  to  a  Theatre 
Camp  at  Oglebay  Park  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  for  three  days,  May 
26.  27,  and  28. 

There  will  be  talks  and  open  dis- 
cussion in  specialized  fields  of  the 
theatre,  community  and  professional: 
acting,  directing,  make-up,  and  stage 
lighting.  Informal  classes  will  be 
conducted   by    persons    successful   in 


his  particular  field:  Oleda  Schrottky, 
Dramatic  Advisor  of  the  National 
Girl  Scouts  of  America;  Frederic 
McConnell,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse;  Robert  Porter- 
field,  Founder  and  Director  of  the 
Barter  Theatre  ("You  feed  us,  and 
we'll  give  you  Broadway  plays"), 
Abington,  Virginia;  Mary  E.  Weis- 
gerber,  Children's  Theatre,  Robert  J. 
Otten,  Drama  Director  of  the  Ogles- 
bay  Institute;  and  Hal  King,  Make- 
up Director  of  Max  Factor,  Holly- 
wood. 

Not  only  will  the  Theatre  Camp  be 
instructive;  there  will  also  be  time 
for  play.  The  recreational  facilities 
of  the  park  will  be  available  to  those 
who  attend — riding,  tennis,  golf,  na- 
ture walks,  dancing — and  a  "Nation- 
ality" dinner  will  be  one  of  the  fea- 
ture events. 


Commencement  Speaker 

DR.  HALFORD  E.  LUCCOCK,  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  (the  art  of 
preaching)  at  Yale  University  Di- 
vinity School,  will  speak  at  the 
senior  commencement,  June  16.  A 
native  of  Pittsburgh  whose  present 
home  is  in  Hamden,  Connecticut,  Dr. 
Luccock  is  the  son  of  a  bishop  and 
holds  degrees  from  Northwestern 
University,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Columbia  University.  Syracuse 
University,  Allegheny  College,  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  the  University 
of  Vermont.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1910 
and  has  been  teaching  at  Yale  since 
1928.  He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi 
and  author  of  numerous  religious 
writings,  including  Fares,  Please'. 
The  Mid-Week  Service;  Five-Minute 
Shop  Talks;  Studies  in  the  Parables 
of  Jesus,  and  The  Christian  Cruside 
for  World  Democracy. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


TWO  dashing,  young  Art  Center 
swains  said  goodbye  to  their  dates 
and  then  proceeded  to  back  through 
the  main  door  of  the  Art  Center  in 
their  shiny  new  Buick.  The  door 
suffered  considerably,  as  did  the  con- 
sciences of  the  boys  in  question. 
They  were  relieved  no  end  to  learn 
that  the  door  had  been  carefully 
nailed  'back  together  again  the  next 
day. 

Peggy  Thompson  has  been  doing 
her  duty  to  the  Intercollegiate  Na- 
tionality Group,  by  dating  Lars  De 
Geer,  a  Norwegian  student  at  Tech, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  group. 

Woodland  Hall  sunbathers  are  at 
it  again!  They've  traded  sun  lamps 
for  the  real  thing!  On  sunny  days  the 
hockey  field  is  strewn  with  sun  lo- 
tion bottles,  empty  coke  bottles, 
blankets,  books,  chewed  pencil  stubs 
and  sun  glasses  not  to  mention  the 
almost-nude  bodies.  Ellie  Goldfarb, 
Mary  Lou  Beery,  and  Merny  Hamil- 
ton are  a  few  of  the  envied  ones  who 
have  made  noticeable  progress  to- 
ward  those   golden  tans. 

Now  that  Tech's  Spring  Carnival, 
Pitt's  Spring  Festival,  'and  our  own 
May  Day  are  things  of  the  past,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  most  PCW 
girls  have  thoroughly  welcomed  the 
coming  of  Spring  to  Pittsburgh.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  remember  all 
the  PCWites  at  the  recent  Pitt  and 
Tech  dances,  and  for  that  matter  it 
was  impossible  even  to  find  friendly 
PCW  faces  at  the  huge  Pitt  dance 
in  Hunt  Armory.  Among  those  who 
scraped  their  best  dancing  shoes 
across  the  rough  cement  floor  of  the 
armory,  and  listened  to  Gene  Krupa's 
music  were  the  MacMillen  sisters, 
Norma  and  Joan,  Barb  Rogers,  Bar- 
bara Whiteside,  Dot  VanDeventer, 
Barbie  Evans,  'and  Betty  L'Hote. 

Tech's  Carnival  featuring  Sammie 
Kaye.  Johnnie  Long,  and  a  murder- 
ous machine  called  an  Octopus 
(which  out  Kennywood-ed  Kenny- 
wood  for  jolts  and  churnings)  was 
attended  by  Rita  Harbert,  Phyl  Lan- 
kenau,    Marian    Arras,    Janet    Kirk- 


up,  Corrinne  Welch,  and  Gloria  Lol- 
ler,  among  a  half-hundred  others. 

A  sudden  rash  of  appendectomies 
has  taken  Marge  Cavenaugh  and 
Mary  Anne  Evans  to  local  hospitals. 

Marty  Enright's  recently  bandaged 
chin  is  the  result  of  a  super-colossal 
fall  in  front  of  Berry.  She  was  out 
cold  for  a  few  seconds  and  came  to, 
with  a  huge  scrape  on  the  chin  and 
absolutely  no  idea  of  where  she  had 
been  going,  why  she  was  there,  and 
what  time  of  day  it  was.  The  sweet 
oblivion  of  an  amnesiac  has  by  this 
time  faded  and  Marty  is  again  En- 
right. 

Angie  King  received  her  engage- 
ment ring  last  week.  It's  a  diamond 
Coast  Guard  Academy  miniature, 
and  Angie  is  sparkling  as  much  as 
the  ring.  Another  happy  Pond's-user 
is  Lee  Hutton.  Both  girls  are  getting 
into  form  for  running  around  the 
table  backwards  at  the  Senior  din- 
ner. 

RANDOM  SHOTS  AROUND 
CAMPUS 

Sleepy-eyed  Doc  McKee  feeding 
the  ducks  in  Mellon  pond  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Young  hopefuls,  with  manuscripts 
tucked  under  their  arms,  plodding 
in  the  rain  down  to  Pitt  to  the  Writ- 
ers' Conference  —  Ruth  Clarkson, 
Rae  Anto,  and  "Taney  MacDonald. 

Jane  Campbell  listening  with  rapt 
intent  to  an  operatic  baritone  on  a 
record  in  the  speech  lab. 

All  the  girls  in  second  floor  Wood- 
land wing  comparing  notes  on  their 
dates  with  the  same  fellow. 

Dr.  Labarthe  acting  as  general 
handyman  at  Nancy  McCreery's  and 
Phyllis  Sydney's  recital  in  the  Art 
Center. 

Shirley  Hedenburg  dashing  from 
the  Science  Hall  to  do  her  household 
shopping. 

Ruthie  Clarkson  with  a  German 
book  in  her  hand,  studying,  while 
ushering  at  the  French  Contest. 

Audrey   Bigelow  answering  to  the 
(Continw.d  on  page  22) 


Art  Exhibit 

/"^HARLES  LECLAIR,  young  Wis- 
^consin  artist,  new  art  director  at 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  is 
presenting  his  first  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Center.  The  show  opened 
May  16  with  a  preview  showing  and 
will  continue  through  June  8. 

His  work,  which  consists  of  nine- 
teen oil  paintings  and  six  water 
colors,  runs  the  gamut  from  vital 
and  animated  studies  of  people  as 
Lovers  in  the  Snow  to  abstract  de- 
signs and  patterns  taken  from  drift- 
wood as  On  the  Beach.  His  style  is 
a  combination  of  romanticism,  im- 
pressionism and  caricature.  He  uses 
a  bold,  free  stroke,  and  varies  his 
use  of  paint,  sometimes  splashing  it 
on  and  at  other  times  barely  cover- 
ing the  canvas.  He  is  very  fond  of 
outlining  his  objects  and  people  with 
thick  black  lines  or,  as.  in  the  case 
of  Concert,  with  rose  colored  lines. 
LeClair  gives  his  pictures  a  rich, 
warm  appearance  by  skillful  use  of 
color.  He  doesn't  use  the  ordinary 
reds,  greens,  and  blues,  but  uses  in- 
stead subtle  roses,  off-greens,  and 
warm  browns.  His  figures  are  con- 
siderably distorted  in  order  to  cap- 
ture on  canvas  the  true  feeling  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  paint  rather  than 
a  true  visual  representation  of  the 
scene. 

There  were  many  PCW  students, 
friends  and  faculty  at  the  preview 
showing  May  16.  Miss  Marks,  Dean 
of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
poured  at  the  tea  given  for  the  pre- 
viewers.  Both  Mr.  LeClair  and  his 
wife  were  on  hand  to  greet  the 
guests. 


Domi    Life Rachel 


Anto 


fT»0  the  Latins  a  dormitory  (dormi- 
torium)  was  an  institution  for 
sleeping.  The  Latins  evidently  had 
good  sense  but  little  imagination; 
today's  college  dorm  is  a  slightly 
dignified  whirling  dervish  whose 
constant  round  of  activity  is  defi- 
nitely not  conducive  to  sleep. 

Why  is  the  dorm  a  whirling 
dervish?  Because  the  people  in  it  are 
kids  who  are  on  the  four-year  ride 
before  jumping,  slipping,  or  being 
thrown  into  the  world  of  bills,  ba- 
bies, and  boredom.  Oh  yes,  these 
kids  necessarily  play  to  the  tune  of 
education,  and  for  some,  it's  their 
grinding  theme  song.  But  experi- 
ence comes  before  Plato's  Republic 
in  the  average  college  girl's  diction- 
ary. 

The  experience  is  broad.  Take  an 
average  American  girl  whose  world 
hinges  on  her  whim  and  put  her  in 
a  dorm  where  there  are  over  a  hun- 
dred girls  with  the  same  "I"  com- 
plex and  the  result  is  either  adjust- 
ment or  heartbreak.  Wham!  She 
gets  a  room — not  the  Hollywood  ver- 
sion at  all.  It's  so  small  that  she  has 
to  go  out  into  the  hall  to  inhale.  The 
bed's  as  comfy  as  Grandma's  love 
seat,  and  the  chairs  are  as  over- 
stuffed as  Gandhi.  But  it's  her 
room  and  with  a  little  well-placed 
chintz,  she  might  make  it  look  less 
like  a  garret.  That  is,  it's  her  room 
until  her  roommate  walks  in.  "C'est 
la  vie,"  and  experience. 

The  roommate,  in  not  too  rare  in- 
stances, is  a  compatible  creature. 
She  may  be  from  Boston,  but  she 
reads  the  same  kind  of  books  every- 
one else  does,  if  a  little  later.  She'll 
button  the  back  of  a  hastily  put  on 
blouse  when  her  roommate's  in  a 
rush  for  a  date,  and  even,  on  mo- 
mentous occasions,  clean  her  side  of 
the  room.  Her  virtues  are  revealed 
in  the  different  roles  she's  forced  to 
play  as  a  roommate.  As  the  situa- 
tion warrants,  she  is  sister,  mother- 
confessor,  human  alarm  clock,  bridge 
partner,  and  beloved  back-scratcher. 
Her  liabilities,  usually  on  the  sur- 
face side,  consist  mainly  of  collect- 
ing turtles,  having  uproarious  hen 
parties  when  her  roommate  resolute- 
ly tries  to  sleep  at  the  conventional 
hour,  filching  that  last  cigarette,  and 
occasionally  exhibiting  a  red-headed 
temper.  The  process  of  learning,  by 
trial  and  error,  to  cope  with  these 
virtues  and  liabilities  is  what  makes 
dorm  life  nervewracking  but  inter- 
esting. 


Then,  too,  the  dorm  girl  learns 
whether  what  she  has  been  taught 
about  brotherhood  is  practical.  If 
she  makes  a  sincere  attempt  really 
to  know  the  foreign  student  across 
the  hall,  she'll  discover  that  the  stu- 
dent's foreign  only  in  her  speech. 
In  finding  out  that  she's  one  of  the 
finest  girls  she's  ever  met,  she'll 
wonder  why  social  barriers  were 
ever  erected.  Dorm  life  gives  the 
college  girl  a  chance  to  see  that  polite 
tolerance  isn't  necessary  when  real 
contact  with  other  races  exists. 

The  feminine  equivalent  of  the 
bull  session  is  a  healthy  part  of  the 
dorm  experience.  When  two  or  more 
girls  congregate,  the  immediate  or 
ultimate  discussion  is  about  men. 
Ideas  about  dates,  the  "right"  man, 
and  marriage  hold  preference  over 
the  Baconian  theory.  Random 
thoughts  and  urgent  problems  are 
weighed  on  the  scale  of  majority 
opinion.  Frustration,  the  word  that 
covers  a  multitude  of  ailments — ■ 
from  lack  of  ambition  to  an  excess 
of  heartaches — is  generally  appeased. 
This  female  bull  session  is  a  sort  of 
glorified  clearing-house  wherein  an 
amazing  number  of  the  right  answers 
come  out  on   top. 

Second  in  prominence  to  men  talk 
are  religious  discussions.  The  college 
girl  is  confused  about  religion.  Does 
she  really  need  a  God?  She  believes 
in  her  own  capabilities;  why  should 
she   ask    for   Divine   guidance?    How 


much  of  the  church  is  built  on  play- 
ing on  the  emotions,  and  how  much 
is  concerned  with  teaching  the  Gos- 
pel? If  God  were  just,  why  did  He 
let  her  father  die?  These  and  many 
other  questions  she  endeavors  to 
answer.  Within  the  four-year  span, 
her  religion  undergoes  a  cycle  • — 
from  unthinking  acceptance  to  ag- 
nostic tendencies,  from  atheism  to 
intelligent  faith. 

The  dorm's  a  mad,  unpredictable 
place,  too.  The  kids  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  constantly,  so  they  knit 
while  they  play  bridge,  and  play 
bridge  when  they  knit.  They  worry 
about  classwork  all  day,  and  man- 
age to  begin  to  do  something  about 
it  at  12  p.m.  They  smoke  cartons  of 
cigarettes  in  order  to  quit  eating 
so  much  at  mealtime,  and  they  gorge 
themselves  on  candy  in  their  rooms. 
"Quiet  hours"  is  the  cue  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  stunts  and  barkers  that 
Barnum  and  Bailey  would  be  proud 
of — -perhaps  awed  at  is  a  little  more 
accurate — and  when  they  get  a  free 
afternoon,  they  pass  out  from  ex- 
haustion. The  background  music  for 
this  merry-go-round  is  a  weird  blend 
of  radio  symphonies,  store  adver- 
tisements, jangling  telephones,  and 
blues  records. 

It's  hectic,  but  at  times  very  dull; 
wearing  —  but  worthwhile.  That's 
dorm  life. 


Prof.  Pranks 


Dr.   Zetler 

In  case  you  think.  Dr.  Zetler  really 
Wi  ites  in  the  following  manner,  the 
joke's  on  you.  A  take-off  on  a  fresh- 
man theme,  it  is  calculated  to  show 
how  some  themes  look  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  freshman's  year.  Gay 
Blade  below  is  an  example  of  what 
a  freshman  theme  should  be. 


Poetry 


I  have  always  been  appealed  to  by 
poetry.  When  I  see  a  roseate- 
hued  sunset,  I  think  of  poetry.  When 
I  see  the  great  waves  dashing  against 
the  rock-bound  coast,  I  think  of  po- 
etry. These  things  to  me  are  poetry. 
I  think  these  things  effect  all  kindred 
spirits  thusly.  What  lover  of  poetry 
has  not  yearned  that  his  voice  might 
write  as  did  Guest's  when  it  penned 
the  immortal  stanzas  on  "home"? 
Once  I  had  a  high  school  teacher  that 
thought  neither  the  wonderful  "Hia- 
wathia"  by  our  great  American  poet, 
Henry  Wordsworth  Longfellow,  was 
any  good.  He  didn't  like  Edgar  Guest 
either.  He  is  dead  now.  All  of  these 
I  like,  especially,  however,  "If"  by 
Rudy  Kipleng.  In  my  opinion,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Kiplenig  was  not  as 
continually  as  good  as  is  Guest.  How- 
ever, Kipleng  never  again  attained 
such  heights  as  were  attained  by 
Guest  in  his  immortal  "It  takes  a 
heap  of  livin'  in  a  house  to  make  it 
home."  My  home  life  was  rent 
asunder  one  spring  morning,  and  that 
is  why  I  like  Edgar  Guest.  You 
know  I  met  Edgar  Guest  one  day  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  thus  was  given 
to  me  my  most  prized  possession — 
my  autographed  edition  of  Guest's 
Works.  Frankly  Shakespeare  and 
others  do  not  hold  my  interest,  ex- 
cept in  Hamlet  in  high  school  where 
we  read  a  speech  by  one  of  the  char- 


acters that  said  "Neither  be  a  bor- 
rower or  a  lender,"  and  I  have  al- 
ways done  it.  The  trouble  with 
Shakespeare  is,  as  I  see  it,  that  he 
would  not  be  apreciated  by  modern 
times  like  Guest.  One  winter  I  had 
a  friend  that  saw  a  play  Othello  at 
the  Nixon,  and  she  told  me  that 
there  was  a  colored  man  named  Ro- 
binson killed  a  girl  right  there  on  the 
stage.  And  it  drew  a  large  crowd  of 
colored  people.  This  to  me  does  not 
seem  to  be  Americanism.  This  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  Shake- 
speare would  not  be  understood  by 
modern  times.  Therefore  I  think  the 
American  people  like  poems  about 
the  home.  After  all,  "home  is  where 
the  heart  is." 


Dr.  Doxsee  would  have  it  known 
that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  writing  poetry. 
It  is,  rather,  an  attempt  at  automatic 
writing  —  an  out-streaming  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness  writers  as  it 
were. 

What  would  a   condor  do  to  a 

bar  fly? 
It    gave    me   hope   it   gave   me 

hope 
Why  not     why  not     why  not 
Too  loose  is  salt  and  savorless 
And  into  sea  he  flew 

Carll  W.  Doxsee 


Gay  Blades Eleanor  Stanley 


r*ATHER  always  liked  to  tell  tales 
about  his  youth  in  Oregon,  and 
my  brothers  and  I  were  always  on 
hand  to  listen.  We  gladly  accepted 
any  tale  he  had  to  tell,  but  we  liked 
best  to  hear  him  brag  about  his 
skill  at  ice  skating  on  the  frozen 
rivers  in  winter.  Being  very  young, 
of  course,  we  were  very  gullible,  and 
our  admiration  for  Father  grew  with 
his  every  word.  We  thought  of  him 
as  an  American  Hans  Brinker.  We 
pictured  him  skimming  across  the 
ice  at  top  speed,  leaping  mountain- 
ous hurdles,  cutting  perfect  figure 
eights,  and  winning  all  the  races. 
When  we  grew  into  our  teens,  we 
outgrew  picturing  Father  as  such  an 
idol.     We   realized   that   we   had    not 


seen  him  exert  himself  in  any  ath- 
letic way.  His  favorite  sport  was 
lying  stretched  out  on  the  back  porch 
swing  with  Newsweek  magazine  and 
a  bottle  of  beer.  He  took  us  swim- 
ming sometimes,  but  he  always  sat 
and  soaked  up  the  sun  while  we 
swam.  He  took  out  his  golf  clubs 
and  looked  at  them  every  once  in  a 
while  and  finally  gave  them  to  us. 
As  for  cutting  the  lawn,  Father 
worked  very  hard  to  get  my  brothers 
to  do  it.  We  began  to  wonder  if 
Father  was  all  he  had  built  himself 
up  to  be.  It  became  very  important 
to  us  to  have  him  prove  himself,  and 
after  much  anguing,  we  induced  him 
to  go  skating  with  us  one  Sunday 
afternoon.  We  urged  him  to  try  the 
ice  first.   He  stood  up  experimentally, 


wobbled,  and  sat  down  immediately 
— to  lace  his  skates  tighter.  We 
waited,  very  excited,  for  we  realized 
that  Father's  prestige  depended  upon 
the  next  few  minutes.  We  hated  to 
think  that  we  might  see  his  great 
bulk  sprawled  upon  the  ice — and 
there  were  so  many  people  watching, 
too.  Father  stood  up  again,  wrapped 
his  scarf  around  his  neck,  pulled  on 
his  gloves,  turned  and  gave  us  a  re- 
assuring smile.  We  managed  to 
smile,  too,  seeing  how  brave  he  was 
being.  He  inched  down  the  bank  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  We  still  waited. 
All  of  a  sudden  Father  was  skating, 
skimming  down  the  ice  with  long 
even  strides,  turning,  flying  back  to 
us,  stopping  occasionally  to  execute 
a  leap  or  a  spin! 


GEORGIA  FIELDS  sat  quite  still,  her  hands  folded 
tightly  in  her  lap,  and  watched  the  clock  behind  the 
bar.  The  trouble  was  that  the  clock  had  a  disturbing 
habit  of  sliding  vaguely  upward  across  the  wall,  and 
blurring  into  two  images. 

Each  time  it  happened,  she  shut  her  eyes  quickly, 
and  opened  them  to  And  the  clock  back  where  it  had 
started,  its  second  hand  gliding  around  and  around  .  .  . 
Two-thirty.    Two-thirty    in    the    afternoon. 

At  the  next  table  a  woman  in  a  large  black  hat 
said  to  her  woman  companion,  "You  know,  dear,  I 
just  love  dogs — I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for  that 
dog.  I   love  all  dogs,   but  there's  nothing  like   a   setter." 

Georgia  Fields  thought,  "Madam,  I'm  sure  the  dog 
loves  you,  too."  This  was  funny;  she'd  have  to  remember 
to  tell  someone.  "This  woman  with  a  black  hat  was 
sitting  there,"  she'd  say.   "And — " 

But  what  was  the  use  of  thinking  of  nice,  amusing 
little  tales  to  tell   someone,   when   no   one  ever  listened, 


The  boys  had  laughed  at  her  and  called  her  "Four- 
eyes,"  and  the  girls  had  told  her  quite  plainly  that 
glasses  were  ugly.  Her  father  only  looked  at  her,  with- 
out comprehension,   and   said,   "Don't  be   foolish." 

Her  mother  said,  "You're  smarter  than  the  other  girls, 
Georgia.   Isn't  that  enough?" 

She  had  nodded,  and  then  she  had  escaped  to  the 
bathroom  and  locked  herself  in;  and  while  the  water  ran 
into  the  tub,  she  sat  uncomfortably  on  the  floor,  her 
face  pressed  aaginst  her  knees,  and  cried.  She  had  cried 
as  a  man  cries;  harshly,  because,  unwillingly.  There 
had  been  no  more  discussion  about  her  glasses. 

Now  she  thought,  wonderingly,  "I  haven't  cried  at 
all  since  then,  not  for  years,  at  least  not  like  that." 

Someone  tapped  her  shoulder.  She  looked  up  to 
see  the  waitress,  bending  over  her.  "Do  you  want  any- 
thing   more,    Miss?" 

"Another  scotch  and  soda,  please."  The  waitress 
sauntered    off.      Not    sherry,    not    the    lady's    drink,    but 


Asleep  In  The  Afternoon 


Ann  McClellan 


no  one  ever  paid  any  attention  to  her.  Nevertheless, 
never,  never,  she  swore  to  herself,  would  she  every  say 
she   "loved  dogs." 

The  woman  in  the  black  hat  continued  (in  the 
same  vein),  but  the  men  at  the  bar  were  laughing  and 
Georgia    couldn't    distinguish    her    words. 

It  was  funny  about  the  noises  in  a  bar.  Above  all 
the  rest,  you  heard  the  high  and  sometimes  shrill  laugh- 
ter and  talk  of  women.  Under  it,  you  heard  the  mur- 
muring rumble  of  men's  voices;  the  strident  modern 
chords  of  the  piano;  you  heard  ice  chattering  against 
many  glasses,  and  the  ring  of  the  cash  register.  And 
you  heard  strange,  isolated  pieces  of  conversation;  little 
pieces  of  other  people's  lives. 

There  was  a  young  man  drinking  beer  at  a  table  near 
the  bar,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands.  Georgia  noticed 
that  his  eyes,  too,  shifted  from  face  to  face,  searching 
each  briefly  and  carelessly,  and  moving  on.  When  he 
came  to  her,  she  thought  he  smiled  at  her,  but  she 
couldn't  be  sure.  She  looked  away,  hastily. 

Her  head  ached.  Instinctively,  her  hand  moved  to 
her  face  to  adjust  her  glasses.  Then  she  remembered. 
Today  she  had  broken  them.  While  she  was  brushing 
her  teeth  this  morning,  her  arm  had  knocked  them  from 
the  edge  of  the  sink,  and  both  lenses  had  smashed  on 
the  hard   tile   floor. 

It  had  frightened  her  a  little,  for  she  had  broken 
them  three  times  in  the  last  six  months.  Perhaps  without 
knowing  it  she  had  broken  them  on  purpose?  No,  that 
was  silly. 

Once  before,  when  she  was  in  high  school,  she  had 
broken  two  pairs  of  glasses  within  six  weeks.  She  had 
tried  to  explain  to  her  father  why  she  had  not  worn 
them,  why  she  had  carried  them  in  her  coat  pocket, 
and  how  they  had  somehow  fallen  out. 


scotch  and  soda.  Let's  see,  how  many  did  that  make? 
She  thought  it  was  five,  but  it  could  have  been  six, 
and  whichever  it  was,  it  was  only  two-fifty  in  the  after- 
noon, and  if  she  were  not  careful,  she  would  get  tight. 
Drunk  in  the  afternoon  .  .  .  that  was  bad.  At  least, 
she  never  drank  in  the  morning,  though;  just  in  the 
afternoon,    in    the    lonely   Saturday    afternoons. 

The  young  man  at  the  table  near  the  bar  was 
standing  up  now.  He  seemed  to  be  smiling  again.  Ten- 
tatively, Georgia  smiled  back,  and  the  young  man  im- 
mediately came  forward.  Elaborately,  formally,  with  a 
sweepingly  gallant  gesture  of  his  left  arm  he  bowed  to 
her.  It  reminded  Georgia  of  the  boys  in  dancing  school, 
"May  I  sit  down?"  He  asked.  He  sat  down  without  wait- 
ing for  her  answer.  "My  name  is  Bob  Pearson — ex-United 
States    Army,    for   your    benefit." 

"I'm  Georgia — "  the  young  man  waved  an  impatient 
hand. 

"Don't  tell  me  your  name,"  he  said.  "Let's  have  one 
moment  of  perfect  silence,  perfect  com — communion." 
He  smiled  beautifully.  Georgia  couldn't  meet  his  eyes; 
they  were  dark  blue  and  piercing.  He  couldn't  know 
about  the  way  she  felt,  about  the  glasses  and  the  lone- 
liness,  not   possibly.   But   his   eyes   looked   as   if   he   did. 

Bob  Pearson  shaded  his  dark  blue,  piercing  eyes 
with  his  hand.  "Ah,  yes,"  he  breathed.  Georgia  looked 
at  him  with  a  kind  of  eagerness.  "I'm  trying  to  think 
of  who  it   is  you   remind   me  of,"   he   said. 

Mentally,  Georgia  went  over  the  grammar  of  his 
sentence,  but  she  couldn't  think  of  the  correction.  The 
children  in  her  eighth  grade  English  class  would  have 
been   amazed. 

She  knew  they  laughed  at  her  when  her  back  was 
turned.  Usually  she  didn't  care;  hers  was  the  whip- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


The  Wake  of  The  Sea  Maiden 


'T'HE  sea  is  beautiful  tonight.  Hovering  here  among  the 
•*  fishermen's  boats,  watching  the  shimmering  wavelets 
lapping  against  the  shore  as  a  cheerful  moon  rides  across 
the  sky,  I  am  aware  that  nothing  but  the  sea  makes  my 
existence  bearable.  Many  humans  are  unhappy,  how 
well  I  remember,  but  no  one  could  be  as  unhappy  as  an 
unhappy  ghost. 

Yes,  the  sea  makes  my  existence  bearable,  because 
it  is  good.  It  is  comforting  to  hold  to  something  good, 
especially  if  one  is  not  particularly  good  oneself.  I  say 
the  sea  is  good  because  it  holds  no  malice  in  its  heart  as 
men  do.  If  it  crushes  out  a  human  life,  it  does  so  with 
the  clumsy  naivete  of  a  little  child,  over  eager  in  its 
caressing  of  a  tiny  bird.  I  know,  because  I  was  drowned 
myself. 

I  wanted  to  be  with  Jason.  What  a  folly  that  turned 
out  to  be!  I  suppose  every  woman  is  entitled  to  make  a 
fool  of  herself  over  a  man  once  in  a  lifetime.  But,  I  ask 
you,  is  it  fair  that  I  should  be  forced  to  live  over  my 
first  mistake  forever  and  never  have  a  chance  to  make 
another  one?  Ah  well,  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  sad  story 
which  I  will  soon  tell  you  in  full. 

As  I  began  to  say,  many  humans  are  unhappy,  but 
none  of  them  could  possibly  begin  to  imagine  the  tedium, 
the  utter  futility,  the  cynicism  of  an  unhappy  ghost,  who 
is  conscious  that  she  will  go  on  and  on  for  eternity.  Oh, 
we  ghosts  have  our  advantages.  If  we  care  to  haunt  our 
old  associates,  we  have  every  facility  on  hand:  invisi- 
bility, a  fine  stock  of  eerie  shrieks  and  weird  music,  a 
complete  wardrobe  of  shadows  all  sizes  and  shapes  in- 
cluding footprints  with  or  without  claws,  not  to  mention 
the  ability  to  penetrate  walls  and  be  more  than  one  place 
at  a  time.  There  are  endless  opportunities  for  practical 
jokes,  if  one  enjoys  that  sort  of  thing.  Frankly,  I  found 
it  rather  dull  after  the  first  few  laughs.  Uncle  Tod  was 
a  scream  the  night  I  hung  Great  Gi-andfather's  portrait 
upside  down.  And  what  a  fit  he  took  the  time  I  sang 
into  his  phonograph  after  he  had  turned  it  off.  I  still 
do  feel  a  trifle  guilty  for  Aunt  Mathilda's  sacro-iliac 
getting  out  of  joint  again.  How  was  I  to  know  that  she 
would  fall  over  the  magazine  rack  when  I  rearranged 
the  furniture  in  the  sitting  room? 

I  must  say  that  I  rather  enjoyed  attending  my  own 
funeral.  There  I  lay  in  white  lace  with  pale  blue  ribbons 
in  my  hair.  Whoever  arranged  my  curls  might  have  done 
a  better  job,  but  even  so  I  was  a  picture.  So  young,  so 
lovely.  I  was  rather  touched  myself.  What  was  it  the 
preacher  said,  something  about  "this  pure  white  dove, 
this  half-blown  rose,  so  rudely  plucked  before  her  earth- 
ly blooms  were  gathered"?  I  cried  as  much  as  anyone. 
Most  of  the  townspeople  of  Kane  attended.  After  all,  I 
was  the  niece  of  Tod  Mclnaw,  not  only  a  pillar  of  the 
community  but  a  gold-plated  one  at  that.  What's  more 
I  was  the  fiance  of  Theoditius  Paddywinkle,  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Kane.  What  an  old  stuffed  shirt  he  was,  too! 

If  the  people  remembered  the  gossip  about  my  silly 
infatuation  for  one  of  the  fishermen  down  on  the  water- 


front, they  never  suspected  the  whole  truth  about  Jason 
and  me.  Everyone  said  that  I  had  slipped  on  some  fish 
oil  and  fallen  off  the  dock  by  mistake,  but  there  were 
some  who  knew,  or  at  least  suspected,  the  truth,  Aunt 
Mathilda  and  Uncle  Tod  for  instance.  They  both  wept 
audibly  throughout  the  ceremony,  but  I  could  almost 
see  the  pious  indignation  stiffening  the  backs  of  their 
necks  .  .  .  "foolish,  headstrong  girl  to  throw  away  her 
chances  in  such  a  shameful  way.  No  one  must  ever  sus- 
pect that  her  death  could  have  been  anything  but  an 
accident.  Think  how  toe  would  look!  And  of  course  we 
loved  her  like  a  daughter,  gave  her  every  opportunity 
..."  Yes,  they  did  give  me  everything,  except  what  I 
wanted  most:  happiness,  adventure,  and  Jason.  I  might 
as  well  have  asked  for  the  moon.  Well  that's  all  over 
now,  and  I  have  nothing,  nothing  but  my  regrets,  my 
memories,  and  unfortunately,  my  feminine  instincts. 

There  were  times  when  I  fiercely  wanted  to  be 
cruel,  and  wreak  havoc  in  other  people's  lives,  make 
them  as  miserable  as  I  was.  How  easily  I  could  have 
ruined  Mr.  Paddywinkle's  career  in  politics  for  instance. 
Just  a  few  strategically  placed  lipstick  smudges  on  his 
■bald  head  and  a  soft  feminine  voice  from  the  inner 
recesses  of  his  offices,  and  he  would  have  been  finished. 
In  Kane  everyone  is  completely  conventional,  respect- 
able and  dull.  That  is  why  I  used  to  rebel  so  against 
being  considered  a  part  of  the  established  social  circle.  I 
never  felt  as  though  I  belonged.  Jason  represented  every- 
thing I  yearned  for,  the  opposite  from  my  restricted  life. 
His  life  was  free  from  bonds  of  any  kind.  He  wrestled 
with  the  mighty  sea  and  took  away  its  fish.  He  knew  how 
to  throw  back  his  head  and  laugh  with  all  his  might  at 
danger  and  at  life  itself.  Besides,  he  had  the  best  pair 
of  shoulders  I  have  ever  seen.  How  I  used  to  admire 
them.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  smooth  ripple  of  his 
muscles  with  the  sun  glistening  on  the  salt  spray  and 
perspiration  that  covered  them.  Those  powerful  golden 
brown  shoulder's!  Oh  Jason!  But,  why  am  I  going  through 
that  routine  again?  I  should  bother  my  head  over  Jason 
when  he  is  carrying  on  with  a  mermaid.  To  think  that 
I  sacrificed  my  blossoming  youth,  my  very  life,  only  to 
be  cast  aside  by  the  man  I  love,  the  heel. 

For  a  time  I  busied  myself  knitting  seaweed,  but  I 
soon  tired  of  it.  The  only  thing  knitting  seaweed  is  good 
for  is  to  make  pretty  clothes  and  hair  ornaments,  and 
what  future  is  there  in  making  myself  attractive  when 
Jason  does  not  love  me  anymore,  and  would  not  care  if 
I  were  a  fish  instead  of  a  woman?  And  of  course  no 
human  being  can  see  me.  Now,  do  not  think  that  I  am 
jeaious.  But  I  am,  hopelessly,  insanely,  completely.  It's 
discouraging.  I  know  I  am  every  bit  as  attractive.  If  only 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on  that  tow-headed,  slither-spined 
mermaid,  I  would  tear  her  fin  from  fin!  She  would  wish 
she  had  never  been  hatched. 

It  all  began  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Kane.  I  was  fifteen  years  old, 
an  orphaned  waif  thrown  on  the  charity  of  a  distant 
aunt  and  uncle. 


Nanette  McCreery 


"Looks  just  like  Peter,"  had  been  Uncle  Tod's  only 
comment  when  he  first  laid  eyes  on  me. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  Aunt  Mathilda  had  echoed, 
wringing  her  hands  and  fluttering  her  eyes  from  Uncle 
Tod  to  me.  Finally  she  planted  a  gingerly  kiss  on  my 
unwilling  cheek,  a  phrophetic  indication  of  what  our 
subsequent  relations  would  be. 

The  Mclnaws  had  been  quite  apprehensive  about 
how  I  would  turn  out,  and  according  to  their  standards, 
they  had  a  right  to  be.  Peter  Mclnaw,  my  father,  had 
been  a  disappointed  artist  who  turned  to  painting  bill- 
boards until  he  fell  off  the  scaffold  one  day.  He  had 
always  been  considered  the  errant  knight  by  his  con- 
servative relatives,  because  he  had  chosen  to  be  an  artist 
instead  of  pursuing  some  honest  profession,  and  had 
eloped  with  my  mother,  who  was  much  too  pretty  to 
have  been  quite  decent.  I  myself  was  a  little  demon, 
moody,  unpredictable  and  stubborn.  The  conditioning 
my  parents  had  given  me  concerning  my  relations  in 
Kane  was  not  particularly  conducive  to  the  best  mutual 
feeling.  I  had  very  definite  ideas  of  my  own  which  they 
did  not  understand.  They  never  understood.  And  they 
never  would  have  been  able  to  understand. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  realize  that  I  was  a  misfit, 
and  it  depressed  me.  One  night  soon  after  my  arrival,  I 
slipped  away  from  the  dim,  musty,  old  house  with  its 
drab  inhabitants  and  lured  by  a  strong  inner  compulsion 
to  be  alone,  found  my  way  down  to  the  windswept  beach 
and  the  sea,  which  even  then  held  a  strange  fascination 
for  a  former  inlander  such  as  myself. 

There  had  been  a  bad  storm,  but  the  sky  was  be- 
ginning to  clear  and  a  full  moon  slipped  in  and  out  from 
behind  the  dispersing  clouds.  It  was  an  extremely  bright 
night,  as  though  the  rain  had  washed  away  most  of  the 
darkness.  I  was  frightened  and  lonely  as  I  clung  to  the 
iron  palings  along  the  dock,  the  very  dock  where  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  now.  The  stench  of  dead  fish  rising 
from  the  small  fishing  boats  moored  there  was  unpleas- 
ant and  foreign  to  me.  The  wind  clutched  at  my  skirts, 
twisting  them  tightly  around  my  legs,  and  the  salt  spray 
was  wild  and  tingling  in  my  nostrils.  The  whole  impend- 
ing future  seemed  to  loom  up  and  swallow  me  with 
each  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  I  longed  in  vain  for  some 
comfort,  some  security.  Yet,  even  in  that  miserable  mo- 
ment of  panic,  I  felt  a  wild  exhileration.  Surely  this 
powerful  untamed  monster,  the  sea,  would  destroy  me, 
fold  me  in  its  chill  arms  and  crush  out  life.  Luminous 
green,  unfathomable  black  shot  through  with  phosphor- 
escent spray,  undulating  motion,  fierce  billow  crashing 
against  billow,  the  thudding,  splashing,  booming  music  of 
the  sea  held  me  spellbound.  Yes,  I  was  afraid  of  the 
sea,  because  I  thought  it  would  destroy  me.  But  I  was 
wrong.  Now  I  know  that  there  are  more  powerful  forces 
to  fear,  forces  alive  in  the  passions  of  men,  alive  in 
myself.  It  was  not  the  sea  which  destroyed  me.  It  was 
the  little  demons  of  anger,  desire,  jealousy,  despair,  yes, 
and  of  love.  These  demons  drove  me  to  drown  myself, 
and  they  are  tormenting  me  still. 


I  saw  Jason  for  the  first  time  that  night.  Knowing 
what  I  do  now,  I  would  have  been  better  off  had  my 
premonitions  about  the  sea  been  directed  towards  him, 
as  he  turned  out  to  be  a  much  greater  threat.  I  find 
that  omens  have  a  habit  of  being  misleading  to  me.  The 
moment  Jason  appeared  my  fears  miraculously  dissolved. 
He  came  striding  along  the  beach,  an  empty  fisherman's 
net  slung  carelessly  over  one  shoulder,  his  head  thrown 
back,  whistling  cheerfully.  As  he  drew  near  to  where 
I  was  standing,  I  could  see  him  very  clearly.  He  had  black 
hair  and  heavy  dark  brows.  The  motion  of  his  long, 
boyish  body  was  graceful  and  free.  He  passed  the  dock, 
and  I  lingered  long  enough  to  see  him  disappear  around  a 
curve  in  the  beach.  Before  returning  home  that  night,  I 
made  a  pact  with  the  sea  to  be  forever  faithful  to  my 
handsome  discovery.  Strangely  enough,  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  not  see  him  again.  I  knew  instinc- 
tively that  I  would  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  finding  him. 
The  next  afternoon  I  went  down  to  the  dock,  and  there 
he  was,  as  I  knew  he  would  be,  sitting  beside  his  nets 
ccloning  his  fish.  He  was  swiging  his  legs  casually  over 
the  edge  of  the  dock,  and  the  sun  glinted  on  the  blade 
of  the  knife  and  the  silvery  scales  of  the  fish.  I  stationed 
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myself  not  far  from  where  Jason  was  sitting  and  admired 
hirn  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  pretending  of  course 
to  be  studying  the  water  along  side  of  the  dock. 

Onp  of  the  older  fishermen  must  have  noticed  me, 
because  he  called  out  loudly,  "Ho  Jason,  ye've  got  an 
admirer.  Maybe  the  little  lady  would  like  to  help  you 
clean  your  fish,  lad." 

Jason  glanced  up  and  glowered  first  at  the  older 
man  and  then  at  me.  "I  clean  my  own  fish,"  he  muttered, 
and  bent  over  his  work  once  more. 

At  least  I  had  found  out  what  his  name  was,  Jason. 
I  liked  it. 

The  old  man  came  over  and  stood  between  us. 
"Aren't  you  Tod  Mclnaw's  new  ward,  Peter  Mclnaw's 
young   one?"   he  asked  me. 

"Yes,  I'm  Sally,"  I  answered.  "How  did  you  know?" 
"You  look  like  your  father  right  much,"  he  mused. 
"I  remember  him  coming  down  here  to  the  dock  when  he 
was  about  your  age.  Always  had  a  hunk  of  canvas  and 
some  paints,  or  a  pencil  and  paper,  forever  painting  and 
sketching  the  sea  and  us  fishermen.  Got  a  portrait  he  did 
of  me  at  home  yet.  Crazy  young  feller,  but  a  nicer  lot 
than  Old  Tod  with  his  penny  pinching  ways.  His  luck 
must  have  run  dry  when  he  left  the  sea  and  did  not 
have  all  his  old  friends  the  fishermen  to  pose  for  him,  eh 
men?",  he  said,  laughing  and  gesturing  to  several  other 
men  who  had  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

I  was  fascinated  to  find  someone  who  had  known  my 
father. 

Even  Jason  showed  signs  of  interest  in  what  had 
been  said.  "You  mean  to  say  a  Mclnaw  ever  wasted^  his 
time  hanging  around  the  docks  with  fishermen,  the  elite 
of  the  waterfront?"  he  said  wryly  and  began  sorting 
his  fish   into  a  large  basket. 

"Some  Mclnaws  show  signs  of  discriminatin'  taste, 
lad,"  said  the  old  fisherman  slapping  his  knee  and  join- 
ing in  the  loud  guffaw  which  his  humor  managed  to 
produce.  "Looks  like  Sally  here  might  be  one  of  them 
kind."  he  added,  still  chuckling. 

"You  better  not  let  Old  Tod  catch  you  down  here, 
inspite  of  what  Nick  here  says,  if  you  know  what's  good 
for  you,"  Jason  said  to  me,  but  he  avoided  my  eyes. 

"Uncle  Tod  won't  know,  if  nobody  tells  him,"  I 
answered    pointedly. 

"That's  tellin'  him,  Girlie.  Jason,  you'll  learn  some- 
day that  there's  no  stoppin'  a  woman,"  said  Nick.  And 
how  right  he  was. 

That  encounter  was  the  beginning  of  many  after- 
noons spent  on  the  dock  with  Jason.  Oh,  it  would  not 
have  seemed  to  any  outsider  listening  in  on  our  con- 
versations that  we  were  getting  along  so  well  at  first. 
Jason  put  up  a  stubborn  resistence  which  was  hard 
to  break  down.  I  could  have  taken  the  offensive,  if  he 
had  been  outspokenly  hostile  to  me,  but  instead,  he  put 
on  an  elaborate  show  of  indifference.  If  I  tried  to  arouse 
his  curiosity  about  the  many  social  events  of  Kane  in 
which  I  was  included,  he  either  laughed  or  changed 
the  subject.  If  I  took  special  pains  to  curl  my  hair  or 
wore  a  new  dress,  he  pretended -not  to  notice,  and  when 
I  could  not  resist  drawing-  his  attention  to  the  fact,  his 


appraisal  usually  resulted  in  some  good  natured  insult; 
such  as  "frizzled  hair  looks  better  on  a  Shetland  pony," 
or  "women's  clothes  all  look  alike  to  me."  The  only  time 
that  he  would  converse  with  me  freely  was  when  we 
were  arguing  over  some  trivial  matter  about  which 
neither  of  us  cared.  I  might  have  become  discouraged 
had  I  not  suspected  that  he  secretly  enjoyed  our  after- 
noons together  as  much  as  I  did.  I  was  constantly  lured 
on  by  the  hope  that  someday  he  might  break  down  and 
show  some  small  sign  of  affection  for  me.  I  did  not  have 
long    to   wait. 

One  summer  afternoon  we  set  out  along  the  beach 
to  gather  shells.  I  wanted  to  string  some  jewelry  for 
myself  with  them,  and  Jason  collected  them  to  sell  to 
a  shell  collector  in  the  fish  market.  After  several  hours 
of  good  hunting,  we  were  tired  and  ready  to  turn  back. 
Jason  had  his  shells  securely  tied  in  a  string  bag.  Mine 
were  bouncing  recklessly  about  in  an  empty  berry  box 
with  no  lid.  I  had  to  be  careful  as  I  walked  along  not 
to  swing  my  arm  very  high,  or  the  shells  spilled  out 
over  the  top. 

"You'll  never  get  home  with  all  your  shells,"  Jason 
said  with  mock  foreboding. 

"I'll  manage,"   I   answered  primly. 

However,  as  I  was  admiring  some  gulls  circling  idly 
above  our  heads,  my  bare  foot  caught  on  a  piece  of 
driftwood,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  I  tumbled  head- 
long, scattering  my  shells  in  all  directions.  Jason  laughed 
heartily  until  he  became  aware  of  my  pale  face  and 
clenched  teeth,  and  then  he  leapt  to  my  side  with  great 
concern.  Actually,  the  reason  for  my  behavior  was  first 
that  I  was  stunned,  and  second  that  I  was  mad  clear 
through  at  my  own  clumsiness.  I  was  completely  molli- 
fied, however,  when  Jason  lifted  me  to  my  feet  and 
gently  brushed  the  sand  off  me.  Fortunately,  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  pretend  that  my  ankle  was  sprained. 
Why  I  had  not  thought  of  some  such  strategy  long  be- 
fore, I'll  never  understand.  After  gathering  all  my  shells 
together  into  the  berry  box,  Jason  put  his  arm  around 
me,  and  with  me  leaning  heavily  against  him,  we  walk- 
ed home  in  friendly  silence.  Apparently,  he  had  just 
needed  a  chance  to  exercise  his  protective  instinct  toward 
me.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  dock,  I  had  forgotten 
my  sprained  ankle  and  Jason  had  kissed  me  three  times. 

After  that  afternoon  of  shell  gathering,  there  was  a 
distinct  change  in  our  relationship.  Instead  of  quibbling 
over  nothing  we  began  to  share  little  confidences  with 
one  another.  I  told  him  my  troubles,  especially  how  tire- 
some and  restrained  my  life  with  the  Mclnaws  became 
at  times.  He  was  very  sympathetic,  and  in  turn  confided 
to  me  his  own  occasional  discontent  with  a  fisherman's 
lot,  his  yearning  fpr  a  vagabond  life  of  exploring  un- 
charted seas  in  search  of  adventure.  Being  a  romantic 
at  heart,  I  was  immediately  intrigued  with  his  ideas  and 
urged  him  to  tell  me  more  details.  He  described  how  the 
preparations  could  be  made,  and  what  he  thought  it 
would  be  like  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  or  'amid  tropical 
isles.  Almost  before  we  realized  it,  I  became  incorporated 
into  his  dreams,  and  we  were  planning  imaginary  voyr 
ages  together. 

"I    could    do    the   cooking,    wash    your    clothes,    and 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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The  LoSt  Soul Alma  Anderson 


I  N  1931,  I  was  graduated  from  Vassar  with  high  honors 
1  in  Art.  As  a  graduation  present  my  mother  took  me 
abroad  to  see  those  things  that  I  had  studied.  We  trav- 
eled all  over  Europe,  visiting  all  of  the  sites  of  ancient 
ruins.  The  last  place  we  went  was  a  small  desolate  vil- 
lage high  in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  called  L'Alma 
Perdio  and  which  means  The  Lost  Soul.  It  was  here  in 
this   village   that  the   incident   happened. 

My  mother  and  I  arrived  at  L'Alma  Perdio  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  come  to  the  vil- 
lage to  see  an  ancient  druid  church  that  we  had  heard 
about  while  staying  in  Madrid.  Having  been  Christian- 
ized by  adding  a  steeple,  it  had  not  been  burned  as  had 
the  other  pagan  churches,  and  it  contained  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  druid  art  and  architecture.  It  was  es- 
timated that  the  church  had  been  built  by  a  druid  cult 
sometime  before  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Spain. 

Eager  to  see  this  pagan  church,  which  was  practical- 
ly the  only  one  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  too  impa- 
tient to  wait  until  the  following  morning,  I  determined 
to  go  immediately.  I  inquired  at  the  hotel  desk  about 
the  church.  After  much  hesitation,  as  if  he  were  re- 
luctant to  tell  me,  the  clerk  gave  me  the  proper  direc- 
tions and  also  warned  me  emphatically  to  be  out  of  the 
church  by   sundown. 

The  church  was  about  a  mile  out  of  the  village  on  top 
of  a  mountain.  Bleak  and  bare  with  nothing  around 
except  wind-beaten  trees  and  small  scrubs,  it  stood  alone, 
the  only  sound  being  the  howling  of  the  wind,  groan- 
ing and  pushing  against  its  rough  ancient  worn-rock 
sides.  Occasionally  the  wind  would  blow  the  clapper 
of  the  bell  in  the  steeple  making  a  dull,  flat,  rusty  sound. 
Down   below,   the  valley   was   hidden   in   a   misty   fog. 

I  stood  staring  at  the  crude,  time-gnarled,  ancient 
church,  feeling  uneasy  in  the  disturbed  pagan  silence 
that  surrounded  it.  After  walking  around  the  church 
and  not  seeing  anyone,  I  went  in,  noticing  that  the  sun 
was  dropping. 

Inside  the  church  was  like  a  mausoleum.  The  only 
light  came  through  the  few  small  slits  of  windows  in 
the  walls.  The  long  nave  separated  the  rows  of  pews 
from  each  other.  At  the  foot  of  the  nave  was  the  altar 
lit  by  a  single  slender  candle. 

I  wandered  around  the  church  examining  with  my 
flashlight  the  rude  childlike  heathen  carving  along  the 
walls.  I  became  so  absorbed  in  my  discoveries  that  I 
completely  forgot  about  the  dwindling  sun.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  dangling,  blunt  thud,  and  looking  up  I  saw 
that  the  front  doors  had  closed.  Terrified,  I  ran  down 
the  aisle  to  the  doors  and  tried  to  ©pen  them.  They  were 
locked.  Completely  unnerved,  I  ran  down  the  side  aisles 
trying  to  find  an  opening,  yelling  and  screaming  in 
hope  that  I  might  attract  the  attention  of  someone  out- 
side. After  screaming  until  I  was  hoarse  and  not  suc- 
ceeding in  finding  a  way  out,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the  pew 
benches   and   try   to   sleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  loud,  vacant  sound  of  a  metal 
instrument  picking  at  soft,  naked  stone.  Peering  over  the 


pew  I  saw  that  two  men  were  prying  and  snagging  the 
stones  under  the  altar  table.  Apparently  the  stones  had 
been  lifted   out   before,    for   they    came   out   easily. 

The  two  men  were  dressed  in  long  white  toga-like 
robes  tied  with  belts  made  of  vines  and  leaves.  I  had 
just  got  my  courage  to  yell  to  them  when  I  heard  an- 
other sound  in  the  distance.  It  sounded  as  though  some- 
'one  were  singing  a  low,  moaning  dirge.  Turning  around, 
I  sE.w  that  the  doors  of  the  church  were  open  and 
through  the  dark  doorway  two  long  files  of  flickering 
lights  were  moving  at  a  slow  pace  over  the  mountain 
path  toward  the  church. 

By  this  time  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  could  hardly 
move.  Reasoning  that  the  less  seen  of  me  the  better, 
I  crawled  underneath  the  bench.  Terrified,  yet  curiously 
fascinated,  I  watched  from  between  the  legs  of  the  bench 
as  the  procession  came  nearer  and  nearer.  As  it  ap- 
proached, I  saw  that  the  entire  procession  was  made  up 
of  men  dressed  like  the  men  at  the  altar.  In  one  hand 
each  carried  a  torch  and  in  the  other  hand  a  long 
continuous  chain  of  laurel.  The  closer  the  two  swaying 
columns  came,  the  louder  and  more  penetrating  the 
drone  of  the  chant  became.  Suddenly  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  person  in  the  middle  of  the  two  columns  and, 
as  the  wailing  procession  entered  the  church,  I  saw 
that  that  person  was  a  girl. 

The  girl  moved  along  as  if  in  a  trance  with  her 
hands  behind  her.  As  she  came  closer  I  saw  that  she 
was  not  a  child  but  a  young,  beautiful  woman.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  men,  and  her 
beautiful  face  was  marred  by  a  hideous  fear  and  agony, 
and  as  she  passed,  I  saw  that  her  hands  were  tied 
tightly  behind  with  a  leather  thong.  When  the  moaning 
procession  reached  the  altar,  the  men  stopped  but  kept 
chanting,  never  wavering  in  intensity  or  pitch  from  the 
monotonous    dirge. 

The  two  men  at  the  altar  beckoned  the  girl  for- 
ward. She  went  towards  them,  walking  as  if  hypno- 
tized, her  head  held  high.  When  she  reached  the  altar 
steps,  the  two  men  met  her  and  led  her  to  the  edge 
of  the  pit  that  they  had  dug. 

Panic  stricken,  I  then  realized  that  they  were  going 
to  bury  the  girl  alive.  I  tried  to  scream  but  could  not; 
my  voice  was  frozen  in  my  throat.  I  was  so  terrified  that 
I  could  not  even  move.  As  I  watched,  I  saw  the  girl 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  pit  as  if  she  were  waiting 
for  something.  Slowly  the  two  men  beside  her  raised 
their  arms  and  the  singing  stopped.  Then  from  some- 
where far  underneath-  the  church  there  came  three 
slow,  dull  drum  beats.  At  the  last  beat  the  girl  began 
to  descend  slowly  into  the  abyss.  When  she  disappeared, 
three  drum  beats  sounded  again.  After  the  final  beat 
the  men  began  to  chant  the  same  moaning  hymn.  While 
they  chanted,  the  two  altar  men  threw  the  rocks  and 
dirt  in  the  pit  where  the  girl  had  vanished.  When  they 
had  finished  fitting  the  last  of  the  altar  stones  together, 
the  procession  started  to  move  at  the  same  slow  pace 
as   before  to  go  out  of  the  church. 

(■Continued  on  page  20) 
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Man  in  a  Fog 


THE  droves  of  people  pouring  forth  from  the  train  look- 
ed like  a  great  swarm  of  bees  that  had  been  set  free 
from  their  hive.  The  black  locomotive  idled  in  the  sta- 
tion after  discharging  its  load  of  businessmen,  file  clerks, 
salesclerks,  insurance  salesmen,  hardware  store  man- 
agers, elevator  operators,  drugstore  fountain  girls,  mil- 
linery and  shoe  salesmen,  and  waitresses. 

The  terminal  was  soon  bustling  with  gray  coated  men 
and  women  in  brown  oxfords.  The  revolving  doors  that 
opened  from  the  terminal  onto  the  sidewalk  outside  spun 
around  and  around.  Once  outside,  some  of  the  people 
turned  right,  some  went  straight  ahead,  and.  some  turn- 
ed to  the  left. 

Those  who  turned  to  the  left  were  going  directly  into 
the  heart  of  the  downtown  business  district  and  would 
walk  across  the  Freedom  Bridge,  so  called  because  it  had 
been  erected  in  the  years  of  fervent  enthusiasm  following 
the  first  world  war. 

George  Miles  Winter  was  one  of  those  who  turned 
left  and  walked  past  the  bronze  plaque  on  the  pillar  of 
the  bridge,  on  which  was  stated  clearly  for  all  to  see  the 
history  of  the  dedication  of  Freedom  Bridge.  But  few  ever 
saw  it.  George  had  walked  past  the  dull  plaque  at  least 
nine  thousand  times  and  he  had  never  seen  it.  Oh,  he  knew 
it  was  there,  probably.  George  was  not  the  only  one  never 
to  have  really  seen  the  plaque;  scores  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers had  never  seen  it. 

With  Henry  Pierce,  his  train  companion,  George  hur- 
ried across  the  bridge;  it  was  as  if  they  thought  it  was 
going  to  collapse  and  they  wanted  to  be  sure  they  were 
on  the  other  side  when  it  did.  The  morning  fog  hemmed 
them  in  on  all  sides  and  automatically  they  turned  up 
their  coat  collars.  All  that  was  visible  through  the  fog 


was  the  rail  of  the  bridge.  Beyond  the  rail  .  .  .  nothing. 
Just  grayness.  George  and  his  friend  never  for  a  minute 
doubted  that  there  was  water  which  flowed  under  the 
bridge;  they  had  seldom  if  ever  seen  it,  but  then,  that's 
what  bridges  were  for,  wasn't  it? 

Henry's  coat  was  a  well-cut  gray  tweed,  double- 
breasted,  with  a  belt  in  the  back.  His  hat  was  a  match- 
ing shade  of  gray.  He  wore  a  white  silk  scarf  and  brown 
pigskin  gloves.  George  wore  a  black  chesterfield  coat 
with  a  black  velvet  collar.  His  hat  was  a  black  derby.  He 
too  wore  a  white  silk  scarf,  but  he  had  on  black  gloves. 
He  also  carried  a  walking  stick,  which  hung  carelessly 
over  one  crooked  arm. 

On  the  whole  George  Winters  was  not  a  bad  looking 
man.  He  was  immaculately  tailored,  his  posture  was 
erect,  and  he  took  striding  steps  as  he  walked.  His  hair 
was  gray  at  the  temples,  which,  according  to  the  mode  of 
the  time,  made  him  appear  "distinguished."  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  little  overweight,  his  weight  having  settled  about 
his  middle.  His  face  was  full  and  his  jowls  were  loose  and 
flabby.  There  was  a  grayish  cast  to  his  face  and  a  puf- 
finess  around  his  faded  blue  eyes.  But  on  the  whole  he 
was  not  a  bad  looking  man. 

He  looked  at  his  watch — eight  twenty-seven.  Even 
if  he'd  not  looked  at  his  watch,  he  would  have  known 
the  time.  It  was  always  eight  twenty-seven  when  he  got 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  He  always  looked  any- 
how. 

The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  his  office 
was  five  blocks  straight  ahead  and  two  blocks  to  the 
right.  In  order  to  get  a  bit  of  exercise,  he  always  walked 
to  his  office  from  the  train. 

At  Seventh,  Henry  Pierce  bade  George  goodbye  and 
started  into  the  gaping  jaws  of  gigantic  revolving  doors, 
which  in  no  time  swallowed  him  up. 

Alone  now,  George  glanced  again  at  his  watch.  Sat- 
isfied that  he  was  still  on  schedule,  he  continued  at  the 
same  pace.  In  front  of  the  high  stone  mass  that  was  his 
own  building,  named  after  him,  he,  too,  was  swallowed 
up  on  the  revolving  doors.  The  lobby  of  the  Winter  Build- 
ing was  white  marble,  but  it  had  been  long  since  that 
George  had  been  aware  of  its  cold  beauty.  Inlaid  in  the 
white  marble  floor  was  a  gigantic  bronze  compass.  George 
had  once  been  interested  in  sailing  his  own  vessel  and 
had  had  the  nautical  symbol  stamped  forever — at  least 
for  as  long  as  the  building  stood,  and  George  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  stand  forever — in  the  main 
entrance  for  all  to  see.  But  few  ever  saw. 

Certainly  the  "field  representatives,"  the  "office  man- 
agers," the  "district  managers,"  and  the  "division  man- 
agers," never  saw.  The  only  thing  they  saw  upon  enter- 
ing the  revolving  main  portal  was  the  elevator  signals. 
If  all  the  cars  were  up,  they  muttered,  "Damn!"  If  the 
cars  were  waiting  for  them,  they  got  on,  tipped  their 
hats  to  the  other  passengers  without  looking  at  them,  and 
stood  with  hands  folded  in  front  of  them,  waiting  for  the 
cars  to  carry  them  to  their  respective  doors.  They  never 
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doubted  that  the  doors  of  the  elevator  would  slide  noise- 
lessly shut  and  that  the  cars  would  bear  them  magically, 
story  upon  story,  up  and  up. 

On  the  top  floor  George  disembarked  from  the  ele- 
vator. He  turned  left  and  his  hard  heels  clicked  twenty  - 
two  steps  down  the  black  and  white  blocked  linoleum  to 
a  frosted  glass  door,  on  which  was  printed  in  small  black 
letters  "George  M.  Winter"  and  "President."  He  liked 
seeing  his  name  there;  though  he  did  not  think  about  it 
consciously,  it  gave  him  a  feeling  of  security,  of  confi- 
dence, of  well  being. 

Inside  the  door,  a  musical  voice  greeted  him.  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Winter,"  the  voice  said.  The  voice  belonged 
to  Miss  Bradford,  the  receptionist,  who  sat  behind  a  plain 
square  desk.  Her  voice  indeed  did  not  harmonize  with 
her  face.  She  was  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  at- 
tractive. Her  hair  was  drawn  tightly  back  and  knotted 
in  a  bun  at  the  nape  of  her  long,  scrawny  neck.  Hei 
face  was  gray  and  deeply  lined,  especially  around  the 
mouth  and  eyes.  She  appeared  to  be  all  neck,  nose,  and 
ears.  The  dress  she  wore,  which  failed  to  conceal  her 
bony  shoulders  and  collar  bone,  was  navy  blue,  trimmed 
with  a  piece  of  crisp,  white  lace  at  the  neck  and  cuffs. 
"Good  morning,  Miss  Bradford,"  George  said. 
"The  new  girl  would  like  to  speak  with  you  some- 
time, sir,"  Miss  Bradford  said.  Not  "Miss  Lee,"  or  "Miss 
Brown,"  or  "Miss  Gardener,"  but  "the  new  girl,"  as 
though  she  had  no  name.  The  new  girl  to  whom  Miss 
Bradford  referred  was  Louise  Allison,  who  had  been 
with  "the  Company"  ten  and  one-half  months.  But  she 
was  still  "the  new  girl." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Bradford.    I'll  see  her  later  on." 
"Yes,   sir,"   Miss   Bradford   said.   -She   watched   Mr. 
Winter  until  he   disappeared   behind   a   panelled   walnut 
door. 

George  closed  the  door  behind  him,  softly.  Some- 
thing about  the  room  itself  suggested  that  as  little  noise 
as  possible  should  he  made.  George's  office  was  a  large, 
walnut-panelled  room,  with  a  window  to  the  right  of  the 
door  almost  the  size  of  one  entire  wall.  THere  were  four 
dark  green  leather  chairs  about  the  room.  It  was  a  well- 
lighted  room  when  the  Venetian  blinds  were  not  drawn 
and  when  the  heavy  dark  red  velveteen  drapes  were 
pulled  back.  The  blinds  were  drawn  when  George  en- 
tered, and  he  could  see  minute  specks  of  dust,  swirling 
and  glistening  in  the  shafts  of  pale  light  that  filtered  in 
between  the  slats  of  the  blinds.  On  the  floor  was  a  thick- 
piled  dark  red  carpet  that  matched  the  drapes  at  the  win- 
dow. Before  the  window  was  an  elaborately  carved  wal- 
nut desk  on  which  was  arranged  neatly  a  brown  blotter, 
a  square  green  and  ivory  marble  paper  weight,  a  letter 
opener,  an  inkwell,  a  small  blotter,  an  electric  clock  (also 
of  green  and  ivory  marble),  and  a  telephone.  Behind  the 
desk  was  a  swivel  chair  and  beside  it  a  waste  paper 
basket. 

Removing   his   gloves,   hat,    scarf,   and   coat,    George 
hung  them  carefully  on   the   coat  hanger  to  the  left  of 


the  door.  Next  he  pulled  the  cord  that  magically  changed 
the  angle  of  the  Venetian  blinds  to  permit  daylight  to 
flood  the  office. 

George  seated  himself  in  his  swivel  chair,  pulled  his 
tie  more  snugly  against  his  starched  white  collar,  ran 
his  hands  over  his  hair  several  times,  and  then  pushed 
a  button  concealed  under  the  middle  drawer  of  his  desk. 
Only  a  second  after  he  had  pushed  the  button,  the  door 
opened  and  a  clipped  voice  in  a  gray  pin-striped  suit, 
the  skirt  of  which  was  a  correct  length,  said,  "You  rang, 
sir?"  The  question  was  unnecessary,  since  the  voice  knew 
that  Mr.  Winter  had  rung. 

"Get  Mrs.  Winter  on  the  phone,  will  you,  please?" 
His  question,  which  he  asked  every  morning  at  the  same 
time,  was  also  merely  formal — a  polite  little  game  that 
Mr.  Winter  and  his  employees  played — since  it  was  cer- 
tain that  if  the  pin-striped  suit  did  not  get  Mrs.  Winter 
on  the  phone,  it  would  not  have  its  job  very  long. 

"Right  away,  sir." 

George  fidgeted  with  a  pencil  until  his  phone  rang  a 
few  minutes  later. 

"Good  morning,  dear,"  George  said,  perfunctorily. 
Mrs.  Winter  did  not  rise  so  early  as  George;  consequently 
they  never  saw  each  other  in  the  morning.  Therefore, 
George  dutifully  called  her  each  morning  upon  arriving 
at  the  office.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Winter  would  tell  George 
what  Cook  was  going  to  fix  for  their  dinner;  George 
always  liked  to  know  this. 

"Did  you  sleep  well?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  that's  too  bad, 
dear  .  .  .  hadn't  you  better  see  Dr.  Smythe? — maybe  you 
need  vitamins,  or  something." 

These  preliminaries  now  performed  and  out  of  the 
way,  George  asked  what  they  were  going  to  have  for 
dinner.  "Chicken?  That's  nice.  Mashed  potatoes,  cran- 
berries, and — did  you  say  beans?  But,  dear,  we  always 
have  peas  with  chicken,"  George's  voice  was  somewhat 
indignant  and  hurt.  "I  know  Cook  has  to  take  what  she 
can  get  these  days,  but  the  idea  of  not  having  peas  with 
chicken  is  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  preposterous."  George  fairly 
shouted  over  the  phone.  "Well,  if  she  can't,  she  can't,  1 
suppose.  Well,  dear,  I'll  see  you  later  .  .  .  Uhm,  hum 
.   .    .  Gbye,  dear." 

He  put  the  phone  back  in  its  cradle  and  sullenly 
thought  about  beans  with  chicken.  Preposterous,  yes, 
preposterous!  He  swung  around  in  his  chair  and  stared 
out  through  the  cracks  in  the  blinds.  By  this  time  the 
fog  had  cleared  and  the  sun  was  shining.  It  was,  in  fact, 
shining  right  in  George's  eyes.  Angrily  he  rose  and 
pulled  the  cord  which  closed  the  slate  and  shut  out  the 
sunlight. 

There  was  a  knock  on  his  door  as  he  was  again  seat- 
ing himself.  The  door  opened  a  crack  and  Miss  Allison 
peeked  cautiously  in  at  Mr.  Winter.  Then  she  opened  the 
door  wider  and  entered  the  office.  "May  I  come  in?' 
Ridiculous  question.  Miss  Allison  also  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  asking  unnecessary  questions. 
(Continued  071  page  15) 
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The  Changes 


A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  I  was  a  mechanic  in  the  Air 
Corps,  and  when  I  got  out  I  had  the  idea,  like  a  lot 
of  other  suckers  who  got  fooled,  that  things  were  chang- 
ed for  the  better.  It  was  the  same  old  line.  I  just  couldn't 
believe  I  fought  for  nothing. 

Now,  every  noon  during  my  one  hour  off  for  lunch 
time,  I  hurry  frgm  the  garage,  where  I  work,  across  the 
main  drag  to  Sam's  Pool  Room  and  then  next  door  to 
Oggie's  on  the  right,  or  Guvva's  on  the  left  for  lunch. 
I'd  eat  lunch  first  but  I  shoot  a  better  game  of  pool  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

This  one  day  was  no  different  from  all  the  rest,  as 
far  as  I  cared,  until  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  my 
special  triple  bank  shot,  my  buddy  says  Sam  is  going  to 
open  a  restaurant. 

"A  restaurant?"  said  I,  "right  between  Guvva's  and 
Oggie's?  That's  not  so  good." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess  he's  got  a  right,  if  he  wants 
to." 

I  couldn't  argue  on  that  score,  but  Herminie  is  a 
little  two-horse  town  and  every  other  building  on  the 
main  drag  flashes  a  big  beer  sign.  Two  respectable  eating 
places  in  a  town  like  this  are  enough,  specially  when 
they're  on  the  same  block.  But  for  another  one  to  squeeze 
in  between  'em.  Well,  it  worried  me.  I  liked  Sam  and 
the  people  in  this  town  can  put  on  pressure  like  no  city 
mob  ever  could. 

The  old  triple  bank  special  pulled  through  again  and 
I  won  the  game.  I  put  my  dime  on  the  counter  and  Sam 
called  to  me  in  his  broken  English  as  I  was  going  out. 

"Wait,   I  gonna  eat  ova  dea  today  too." 

"OK.  You  always  eat  at  Guvva's,  don't  you,  Sam?" 

"Yas,"  said  Sam  and  he  frowned,  "but  I  hear  things 
dat  no  good.  I  wanta  hava  good  feelings  wit  evrabody 
so  I  eat  ata  Oggie's  one  day  ana  Guvva's  nex,  lak  you." 

"What've  you  been  hearing?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  gonna  ope  da  resta'rant  dis  week.  Da  fellas 
dst  come  in  da  pool  room,  gotta  go  out  to  eat  so  dey 
gamme  da  idea  ta  ope  da  resta'rant.  Dan  some  wan  tola 
me  dat  Oggie  sa  mad,  he  gonna  have  a  petish —  a  papa 
sign —  to  kick  me  outta  town  but  I  don  wan  no  harda 
feelings." 

"Don't  worry,  Sam,  they  can't  kick  you  out  of  town. 
Herminie  is  still  in  the  U.S.A." 

I  pushed  the  door  to  Oggie's  Restaurant  open  and 
followed  Sam  past  the  broken  juke  box  and  crowded  red- 
topped  tables  to  the  counter  where  some  high  school 
boys  were  massed  around  a  punchboard.  The  counter 
seats  were  filled,  except  two,  with  school  girls  who  wore 
their  hair  dropped  in  their  eyes  and  smoked  too  much. 
Sam  and  I  sat  down  to  order. 

Rosalie,  Oggie's  wife,  came  over  and  took  my  order. 
Spaghetti,  I  wanted.  She  wrote  it  down,  called  it  to  the 
kitchen  and  walked  away.  When  she  brought  the  spag- 
hetti.- I  told  her  Sam  wanted  to  order  but  she  just  walked 
away  again  as  if  she  didn't  hear  me.  Oggie  was  standing 
in  the  rear  of  the  place  sorting  magazines  so  when  he 
passed  the  counter  to  go  back  to  the  kitchen  I  called  him. 


Norma  Trozzo 

He  came  to  the  counter. 

"Sam,  here,  wants  some  spaghetti,  too,"  I  said. 
Oggie  didn't  look  at  Sam,  just  fastened  his  eyes  on 
me. 

"We  ain't  servin'  any  damn  Dagos  today,"  he  said. 
I  think  my  face  got  pretty  red  'cause  that  wasn't 
the  thing  for  all  those  school  kids  to  hear.  Sam  got  all 
white  and  slowly  slid  off  his  seat  and  went  for  the  door. 
I  threw  my  fork  on  my  plate,  splashing  red  sauce  every- 
where and  followed  Sam.  When  I  got  back  to  the  pool 
room,  Sam  had  big  tears  on  his  cheeks  and  I  could  tell 
he  didn't  want  me  to  see  them.  He  had  his  back  turned 
to  me,  playing  with  the  cash  register. 

"Dat's  ok.  Nex  week  ma  wife  gonna  maka  da  bes 
spaghett  in  town  for  ma  rest'rant  and  I  gonna  hava  free 
spaghett  on  da  opena  night  for  evrabody — even  Oggie 
ef  he  wanna  come." 

"That's  the  spirit,  Sam.  You  got  just  as  much  right 
to  start  a  business  around  here  as  anyone." 
"Sure,  I  gotta  no  hard  feeling." 

I  had  to  get  back  to  greasing  the  cars  in  the  garage 
right  then  but  the  whole  thing  bothered  me  all  after- 
noon, 'specially  those  school  kids. 

Every  day  I  went  into  Sam's  at  noon  after  that  but 
he  didn't  mention  what  had  happened.  Then  the  big 
day  for  the  opening  came  and  Sam  reminded  me. 

"You  come  in  an  bringa  you  girl.  We  havin'  free 
spaghett,  bes  spaghett  in  town  from  nine  to  twelf,"  he 
said. 

That  night  it  made  me  feel  good  to  see  the  place 
jammed  full  of  people  waiting  for  their  free  spaghetti. 
I  'brought  Sally  in  from  the  farm  and  she  spotted  that 
the  rolls  were  homemade  and  Sam  and  his  wife  were 
happy.  Of  course,  the  girl  they  had  serving  had  never 
served  before  and  she  was  a  little  nervous.  But  Sally 
and  I  just  smiled  at  each  other  and  pretended  not  to 
notice  when  the  girl  put  the  forks  on  the  right  and  the 
coffee  on  the  left. 

The  spaghetti  and  rolls  were  good  and  filling.  We 
really  weren't  hungry  after  eating  them  but  I  hated  to 
leave  without  paying  anything  out.  So  we  ordered  two 
coffees  and  sundaes. 

Before  we  left,  we  stopped  by  at  the  kitchen  and 
told  the  beaming  Sam  and  his  wife  how  well  we  liked 
everything. 

"Ah,  dat's  ok.  I'm  a  sorry  we  can't  giva  some  more 
for  nothing,"  said  Sam  and  he  was  a  little  embarrassed. 
We  promised  we'd  come  back  again  and  left. 

I  kept  going  in  during  my  lunch  hour  to  shoot  pool. 
I  ate  there  once  in  awhile,  too,  but  when  I  didn't  eat  at 
Sam's  I  ate  at  Guvva's,  never  at  Oggie's.  Sam  seemed 
to  be  making  out  on  lunches  but  I  began  hearing  rumors 
that  the  end  of  free  spaghetti  was  the  end  of  evening 
crowds. 

Then  one  Saturday  night  I  took  Sally  in  again  and 
we  ordered  spaghetti.  The  girl  took  our  order  but  didn't 
write  it  down.  She  went  to  the  kitchen  and  Sam  came 
out  in  a  minute. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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"Yes,  yes,  come  in,"  Mr.  Winter  said.  "Miss  Bradford 
said  you  wanted  to  see  me.   Is  that  right?" 

"Why,  uh,  yes,  yes  I  did,  Mr.  Winter,"  Miss  Allison 
said.    She  stood  motionless. 

George  made  a  gesture  indicating  a  chair  in  front  ol 
his  desk.  Miss  Allison  went  to  it  and  sat  down.  She  sal 
on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  her  posture  too  erect,  too  stiff, 
and  her  ringers  twisted  a  Rumpled  handkerchief  in  her 
lap. 

"Now,  Miss  Allison,  what  is  it  you  want  to  see  me 
about?"  George  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  placed  hi? 
elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  looked  at  Miss 
Allison  over  a  pyramid  he  made  by  putting  his  outspread 
fingertips  together. 

"It's  ...  I  mean  .   .   .  I'd  like  ..." 

George  rather  liked  this  girl.  He  liked  her  appear- 
ance. True,  she  did  not  dress  in  the  conventional  way 
the  other  employees  dressed,  but  she  was  neat.  Her  beige 
woolen  dress  had  a  green  and  pink  striped  scarf  on 
which  was  pinned  a  gold  clip.  The  white  part  in  her 
shiny  black  hair  was  perfectly  straight  and  her  com- 
plexion was  clear  and  smooth.  He  liked  her  manner. 
She  was  both  quiet  and  competent.  Her  voice  was  pleas- 
ant, her  carriage  graceful.  He  also  liked  her  work.  Her 
efficiency  was  apparent  in  the  neatly  typed  letters  that 
he  signed,  and  he  had  never  had  reason  to  reprimand  her 
for  tardiness. 

"Come  now,  is  it  a  raise  you  want?"  George  asked. 
He  saw  the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitch  and  it  made 
him  a  little  uneasy. 

"No,  sir,  it's  just  that  I  .  .  .  "  Miss  Allison  was 
hunting  for  words.  She  inhaled  a  deep  breath  and  then 
exploded  a  stream  of  words  at  George.  "Would-you- 
mind-if-I-left-an-hour-early-this-afternoon?" 

"What!"  George  exclaimed.  "Leave  early?"  First  it 
was  the  beans  and  now  this.  "I'm  sorry,  Miss  Allison, 
but  you  know  the  policy  of  the  Company   ..." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know.    But  it's  very  important." 

"No  doubt,  Miss  Allison,  you  think  you  have  a  good 
reason,  but  can't  you  see  you  would  be  upsetting  the 
routine  of  ...   " 

"I'll  never  ask  again,  and  I'll  come  in  an  hour  early 
tomorrow  morning,"  she  said.  Her  voice  pleaded  and 
her  lower  lip  quivered  more  noticeably  than  before. 

"Don't  you  understand  that  if  I  consent,  everyone 
in  the  entire  office  will  want  special  privileges?  It  would 
be  establishing  a  very  bad  precedent." 

"But  I've  simply  got  to  leave  early,  sir." 

"Just  what  is  your  reason,  Miss  Allison?" 

Miss  Allison  relaxed  a  little,  apparently  feeling  a  bit 
more  sure  that  her  request  would  be  granted.  "I  must 
attend  a  funeral,"  she  said. 

"A  close  relative?"  George  asked. 

"No,  a  friend  of  Mother's." 

"Well,  then,  why  must  you  go?"  George  wanted  to 
know. 

Irritation  was  slowly  overcoming  Miss  Allison's  nerv- 
ousness. She  wanted  to  tell  him  that  it  was  none  of  his 
business  why  she  wanted  to  go  to  her  mother's  friend's 
funeral,  but  she  said  nothing.    When  she  did  not  answer 
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his  question,  George  leaned  forward  and  cocked  his  head 
to  one  side.  With  an  air  of  attempted  kindliness,  he  said, 
"I  wish  I  could  see  my  way  clear  to  grant  your  request, 
Miss  Allison,  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  don't  feel 
that  we  ought  to  break  the  rules  ..." 

While  he  spoke,  Miss  Allison  was  staring  out  the 
window.    When  he  finished,  she  stood  up. 

"Rules,  routine,  precedent.  Don't  you  ever  think  of 
anything  else,  Mr.  Winter?" 

"Miss  Allison!" 

"I'm  afraid  you're  nothing  but  a  robot,  Mr.  Winter," 
Miss  Allison  said. 

"Miss  Allison!"  George  also  stood  up,  pounding  his 
fists  upon  the  desk. 

Encouraged  by  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  and 
spurred  on  by  her  sense  of  Mr.  Winter's  injustice,  she 
went  on.  "Yes,  a  robot!  You  and  your  rules  and  routine 
and  precedent!   Did  you  ever  try  living,  Mr.  Winter?" 

"My  good  girl,  will  you  kindly  lower  your  voice?" 
George  said,  collected,  but  livid  with  rage. 

"For  once  you  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Winter." 

"Miss  Allison,  please  leave  at  once." 

"Oh,  I  intend  to,  don't  worry,  but  not  before  I  tell 
you  how  dreary  it's  been  working  here,  where  .  .  . 
where  if  you  smile,  you  can't  be  doing  your  job  properly." 

"No  one  begged  you  to  stay  on  here,  you  know.  You 
were  free  to  leave  anytime  you  wished."  George  thought 
that  was  telling  this  snip  of  a  girl. 

"I  never  expected  anyone  to  beg  me  to  stay,  but  per- 
haps the  whole  trouble  is  that  no  one  here  cares  anything 
about  anyone  else.  You  just  give  and  give  and  give  and 
no  one  ever  says  a  word  until  you  do  something  wrong. 
I'm  glad  I'm  leaving,  if  it's  just  that  I  won't  get  to  look 
and  be  like  Miss  Bradford  or  ...  or  you.  Have  you  ever 
really  looked  at  yourself,  Mr.  Winter?" 

"Are  you  quite  finished?"  George  had  never  been 
spoken   to   like   this   before. 

"Just  one  more  thing,"  Miss  Allison  said.  She  was 
no  longer  trembling;  she  was  firm,  resolute,  unafraid,  for 
since  she  was  leaving,  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of 
— she  had  nothing  to  lose  now  by  talking  back  to  Mr. 
Winter.  "I  feel  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Winter.  Oh,  don't  look 
surprised.  You  think  there's  no  reason  for  anyone  to  feel 
sorry  for  you,  don't  you,  but  I  do  feel  sorry  for  you  be- 
cause you  can't  see  any  farther  than  your  nose.  You  live 
in  a  perpetual  fog,  Mr.  Winter."  The  word  fog  appealed 
to  her.  "Yes,  you're  a  man  in  a  fog."  She  stood  erect, 
defiant.  "You  miss  lots  of  things  that  go  on  around  you 
all  the  time  while  you're  busy  looking  at  your  watch  and 
observing  rules.   Yes,  I'm  very  sorry  for  you." 

Miss  Allison  turned  quickly  and  strode  out  of  the 
office,  leaving  George  standing  with  his  finger  pointing 
at  the  spot  where  she  had  stood.  Then  he  fell  back  into 
his  chair.   He  had  never  been  so  exasperated  in  his  life. 

Well,  she  was  gone;  that  was  that.  There  was  work 
to  be  done.  George  opened  the  upper  righthand  drawer 
of  his  desk  and  took  out  a  stack  of  papers.  He  took  out 
also  a  scratch  pad  and  a  pencil.  He  tried  to  concentrate 
on  a  contract  before  him  but  found  himself  unintelligibly 
doodling  on  the  pad  instead.  Angry  at  himself  for  not  be- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 
ing  able  to  center  his  thoughts  on  the  contract,  he  threw 
the  pencil  on  the  desk  and  ran  his  hand  over  his  hair 
slowly. 

"She's  right,"  he  thought,  "I  am  in  a  rut."  But  what 
was  a  man  to  do?  He  had  to  make  a  living,  didn't  he? 
He  picked  up  the  contract  again  and  made  an  effort  to 
study  its  contents.  As  he  stared  at  the  pages  before  him, 
he  wondered  how  long  he  had  been  in  a  rut.  Years, 
probably.  How  long  had  he  taken  the  7:42  train  from 
his  home  to  arrive  at  8:05  in  the  city?  How  many  times 
had  he  crossed  that  bridge?  How  often  had  he  seen 
Henry  Pierce  disappear  through  the  revolving  doors  of 
his  office  building?  How  many  revolutions  had  the  door 
of  his  own  building  made  as  he  passed  through  it?  How 
many  Good  Mornings  had  Miss  Bradford  spoken  to  him? 
Good  God,  how  many  times  had  he  phoned  Lila  upon  ar- 
riving at  the  office  to  find  out  the  dinner  menu?  Trains 
and  bridges  and  revolving  doors  and  good  morning  and 
peas  and  chicken  and  peas,  peas,  peas  .    .    . 

George  covered  his  face  with  the  cold,  moist  palms  of 
his  hands.    Oh,  God,  he  was  getting  to  be  an  old  man! 

The  door  opened  and  Louise  Allison  came  in.  They 
stared  at  each  other  for  a  minute  without  speaking.  She 
had  on  her  hat  and  coat,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor  as  she  spoke.  "I'm  going,  sir,  but  I  ...  I  want 
to  apologize  for  my  bad  manners  ..." 

George  fussed  with  the  papers  on  his  desk  as  he 
spoke.  "Would  you  consider  staying,  Miss  Allison,  if  .  .  . 
if  .  .  .  that  is,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  the  one  who  should 
be  sorry?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "Thank  you,  sir,  but  no, 
I   .   .   .  " 

"You  could  have  the  afternoon  off,  as  you  requested 

"I  couldn't,  Mr.  Winter.  "I  want  .  .  .  well,  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  to  put  it,  but  I  want  ...  I  want  .  .  . 
the  free  life,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  I've  always 
known,  I  guess,  that  this  kind  of  life  is  not  for  me; 
and  I  just  can't  compromise  with  myself."  She  looked  up 
at  him.    "Do  you  understand,  Mr.  Winter?" 

George  nodded.  "Yes,  Miss  Allison,  I  guess  I  do 
understand — believe  it  or  not." 

She  smiled  and  George  smiled.  "Then  goodbye,  Mr. 
Winter." 

George  extended  his  hand  to  her  and  they  shook 
hands. 

"Goodbye,   Miss  Allison." 

When  she  had  gone,  George  did  a  thing  he  had  nevei 
done  before.  He  picked  up  his  phone  and  dialed  it 
himself.  An  idea  had  come  to  him.  He  must  get  out  oi 
the  rut  he  had  created,  he  thought,  and  so  he  would  call 
his  wife  and  ask  her  to  go  for  a  drive  in  the  country 
with  him.  Yes,  a  drive — why  had  he  not  thought  of  il 
before?  Poor  Lila!  It  must  not  have  been  fun  for  hei 
all  the  years  they  had  been  married,  living  with  a 
fogey  like  himself.  He  tried  to  recall  the  last  time  they 
had  driven  together  in  the  country.  The  phone  continued 
to  ring.  Time  used  to  be  when  he  was  still  courting  her 
that  they  would  pack  a  basket  full  of  food  and  set  out 
for,    God    only    knew    where.    A    picnic!    There    was    an 


idea,  he  thought.  A  picnic  in  the  country.   Cook  could 
pack   a   basket   and  they   would  just   set  out. 

George  could  picture  the  spot  in  the  country  they 
would  go  to.  He  had  to  laugh  a  little  to  think  of  him- 
self right  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  calling  his  wife 
and  announcing  that  they  would  go  on  a  picnic  some- 
where. Poor  Lila!  She  had  been  such  a  good  soldier, 
never  complaining.  But  he'd  make  it  all  up  to  her  now. 

No  answer.  George  was  impatient.  He  put  down  the 
phone  and  tapped  nervously  on  the  shiny  surface  of 
the  desk.  Try  again  in  a  few  minutes. 

Perhaps  they  would  take  Route  81  north  for  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  stop  by  a  brook  where  they  could  take 
off  their  shoes  and  wade  in  the  cool  water.  Or  perhaps 
a  sunny  meadow  would  be  better.  There  they  could 
spread  out  a  blanket  and  lie  on  their  backs  to  watch 
puffs  of  white  clouds  sail  across  a  blue  expanse  of  sky. 

George  dialed  his  home  number  again.  This  time 
Celia's  drawl  greeted  him  on  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
"Winta's  res'dence." 

"Celia,  where  in  God's  name  have  you  been?  I've 
been  trying  to  get  the  house." 

"Phone  did'n  ring  here,  Mista  Winter.  When'd  you 
call?" 

"Well,   no  matter.   Let  me  talk   with   Mrs.   Winter." 

"Yes'r,  jus'  minute,  please,  Mista  Winta." 

George  hummed  while  he  waited  for  his  wife  to 
come  to  the  phone.  In  a  moment  he  heard  a  click  which 
meant  that  his  wife  had  picked  up  one  of  the  other 
phones  in  the  house  and  a  click  which  told  him  that 
Celia  had  hung  up. 

"Hello,  dear."  Lila  said.  "Is  anything  wrong?" 

"No,  Lila,  nothing's  wrong;  I   .    .    .   " 

"Why  did  you  call  then  if  nothing  is  wrong?  George, 
are  you  sure  ..." 

"Quite  sure,  dear,  It's  just  that  ..." 

"George,   what  is   it,   what's  wrong?" 

"Lila,  for  God's  sake,  listen   and   I'll  tell  you." 

"All  right,  I'm  listening." 

"Lila,  we're  going  on  a  picnic." 

"A  what?" 

"A  picnic.  You  remember  what  that  is,  don't  you? 
You  pack  a   .    .    .  " 

"George,  stop  this  foolishness  and  tell  me  why  you 
called  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  like  this." 

"I  told  you,  dear,  we're  going  on  a  picnic  in  the 
country.  How  soon  can  you  be  ready." 

"Are  you  feeling  well,  George?" 

"Yes,  very  well,  thank  you,"  George  said.  "Now 
will  you  or  won't  you  tell  me  when  you  will  be  ready 
to   leave?" 

"I  do  believe  you're  serious,"  Lila  said,  incredulous- 
ly. 

"Of  course,  I  am,  that's  what  I've  been  trying  to  im- 
press   upon   you." 

"Well,  dear,  I'd  like  to  go,  but  I  can't  possibly." 

"Why   in   Heaven's   name   can't  you,  Lila?" 

"Have  you  forgotten  that  this  is  Wednesday  and  I 
have  to  be  at  the  Garden  Club  meeting?" 

"Why?" 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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The  ShoeS Gloria  Mollnatto 


11 'E  were  his   very   first  support,  you  know,"   came 
"a  wee  voice  from  the  end  of  the  shelf.  "We  were 
his  baby  shoes." 

"But  look  how  scuffed  we  are,"  came  a  second  voice 
from  the  other  end  of  the  shelf.  "We  showed  him  how 
to  run   and  ride  a   tricycle  and,   and  ...  " 

"One  at  a  time,  one  at  a  time,"  came  a  third  voice 
from  another  part  of  the  shelf.  "Why  must  you  always 
quarrel  among  yourselves  about  who  was  the  most  im- 
portant  pair   of   shoes    in   his   life?" 

There  was  a  deep  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
a  faded  pair  of  sneakers  shyly  offered  a  suggestion. 
"We  have  an  idea,"  they  began,  "let's  each  of  us  tell 
our  little  story  of  the  part  we  played  in  his  life,  be- 
ginning with   the  little   baby  shoes." 

All  agreed  enthusiastically.  The  sneakers  held  up 
their  laces  as  a  sign  for  everyone  to  be  silent  and  mo- 
tioned for  the  baby  shoes  to  begin.  The  tiny  shoes 
patted  forth  nervously  and  began  an  account  of  what 
they   had   meant  to  their  beloved  owner. 

"We  remember  we  were  a  little  too  big  for  him 
when  his  Daddy  brought  us  home.  His  first  stumbling 
steps  were  so  slow  that  we  thought  he  would  never 
learn  to  walk.  It  wasn't  long,  though,  until  his  little 
toes  grew  and  reached  out  to  our  very  tips  and  he 
was  taking  steps  all  by  himself.  We  were  so  proud  of 
him.  Of  course,  as  time  went  by,  we  grew  too  snug 
for  him  and  one  day  his  mother  picked  us  up,  patted 
us  fondly  and  put  us  here  in  the  closet.  As  she  turned 
to  close  the  door,  she  sighed  quietly  and  two  big  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Women  get  pretty  sentimental 
about  little  things  like  us."  There  was  a  little  choking 
sound  and  the  baby  shoes  indicated  that  they  could  say 
no  more. 

The  next  speaker  waited  until  they  had  everyone's 
attention  and  then  began  their  account  of  the  part 
they  played  in  his  life. 

"One  thing  we  remember  very  well  was  that  he 
was   always  out   of  breath." 

"I  declare,"  said  the  right  shoe,  "we  used  to  be 
very  relieved  when  the  sun  went  down  and  his  mother 
came  to  put  him  to  bed." 

"It  wasn't  that  we  weren't  good  quality,"  they  both 
continued,  "and  couldn't  stand  the  wear  and  tear,  but 
he  slways  seemed  to  be  running — upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, in  and  out  of  the  doors,  across  the  lawn,  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk,  until  our  poor  soles  ached.  We 
wondered  where  such  a  tiny  fellow  got  so  much  energy. 
But  we  served  him  well,  and  it  wasn't  because  our  seams 
gave  way  that  his  mother  decided  to  put  us  away  with 
the  baby  shoes.  It  was  just  that  his  feet  needed  more 
room.  We  were  as  good  as  new  when  we  were  put  in 
the  closet. 

The  next  pair  of  shoes  began  in  a  high-pitched  voice 
to  relate  their  experience  of  faithful  service. 

"We  got  our  toughest  workout  on  the  pedals  of  his 
tricycle.  Our  most  frequent  experience  was  being  taken 
through  muddy  puddles  on  rainy  days  and  then  being 
set  near  the  radiator  to  dry.  That's  how  we  got  this 
burnt  toast  appearance.  We  took  him  on  his  first  day 


to  school  and  we  scamped  through  hundreds  of  recesses 
and  lunch  periods.  We  scaled  fences  and  took  some  mighty 
rough  romping  in  our  day.  But  if  we  had  our  job  to 
do  over  again,  we  wouldn't  miss  one  wonderful  moment 
of  it.  No,  sir!"  they  concluded. 

The  faded  sneakers  were  the  next  shoes  to  speak. 
They  began  to  tell  about  all  the  merry  times  they  had 
seen. 

"There  were  corn  roasts  that  were  fun,  but  we 
often  feared  for  our  soles.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  so 
close  to  the  flames  that  we  would  become  sticky  and 
little  blisters  would  pop  up  in  our  rubber.  We  helped  him 
run  errands  and  brought  him  around  the  bases  when  he 
was  the  school  team's  favorite  batter.  Many  times  we 
waited  for  him  in  the  scorching  sun  on  the  river  bank 
where  he  had  tossed  us  while  he  swam  with  the  gang. 
We  weren't  too  popular  with  his  mother.  She  often  let 
us  sit  on  the  back  porch  after  we  had  put  in  an  extra 
strenuous  day.  She  must  have  been  a  little  sentiment;il 
about  us,  though,  for  she  never  did  get  around  to  burn- 
ing us  in  the  rubbish   heap." 

A  soft  murmur  of  comment  was  heard  among  the 
shoes  when  a  smart  pair  of  brown  oxfords  came  for- 
ward. They  were  highly  polished  and  very  important 
looking. 

"We  were  present,"  they  began,  "at  all  his  high 
school  dances.  We  were  at  his  Junior  prom,  and  we 
went  along  on  his  special  dates  and  long  walks  when 
there  was  a  certain  pair  of  dainty  pumps  keeping  step 
beside  us.  Yes,  we  carried  him  to  many  important  mile- 
stones in  his  life.  We  helped  him  receive  his  diploma 
from  high  school  and  we  accompanied  him  when  he  ap- 
plied for  his  first  job.  We  certainly  got  a  brushing  and 
polishing  that  day." 

This  being  their  final  remark  the  brown  oxfords 
stepped  back  and  a  sleek  pair  of  black  shoes  came 
forward  and  said  simply,  "We  were  his  wedding  shoes. 
There  isn't  much  to  tell,  because  we  were  replaced  al- 
most immediately  by  those  great  military  boots  on  our 
.left." 

The  military  boots  cleared  their  throats  and  gruf- 
fly proceeded  to  tell  of  their  valiant  part  in  his  life. 

"We  don't  talk  much  about  it  now.  We  are  just  glad 
it  is  all  over  and  he  is  home  again.  Your  stories  are  all 
so  happy,  but  our  days  have  been  very  grim.  We've 
carried  him  over  long  weary  miles,  through  hours  of 
training  and  through  horrible  battle.  We  were  frightened 
by  the  roar  of  cannons  and  the  blast  of  shells.  We 
have  been  through  mud  that  covered  us  completely,  and 
we  have  marched  through  many  strange  lands.  He  was 
happy  once  when  he  wore  us  and  that  was  when  we 
carried  him  through  the  front  gate  and  up  the  path 
to  this  house.   He  ran   all  the  way." 

Just  as  they  finished  the  closet  door  opened  and  a 
young  woman  appeared.  She  was  fondly  patting  a  little 
pair  of  baby  shoes.  She  laid  them  on  the  shelf  with  a 
sigh.  As  she  turned  to  close  the  door,  there  were  big 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  big  military  boots  looked  down  affectionately  at 
the   new-comers   and  said,   "'Welcome,   Son!" 
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(Continued  from  qage  10) 
mend  the  sails,"  I  would  tell  him  eagerly. 

"On  calm  evenings  you  could  take  the  helm,  and  I 
could  lie  on  the  deck  and  play  for  you  on  my  harmonica," 
Jason  would  add.  Occasionally  he  became  cautious  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence.  "We  might  sail  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  like  .  .  ."he  would  say  and  then 
correct  himself.  "I  mean  I  might  sail  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  going  on  a 
voyage  like  that,  especially  a  Mclnaw?" 

I  usually  ignored  such  backsliding,  because  I  knew 
that  he  did  not  really  mean  any  of  it.  I  think  that  he  was 
always  secretly  waiting  for  me  to  protest,  but  I  never 
gave  him  the  satisfaction.  We  had  such  good  times  to- 
gether in  those  days.  I  don't  know  how  much  hope  we 
had  for  the  future,  as  there  were  many  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  but  we  did  have  fun. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Uncle  Tod  and  Aunt  Ma- 
thilda discovered  where  it  was  that  I  spent  so  much  of 
my  time.  When  they  found  out  that  I  loafed  down  on 
the  dock  with  one  of  the  fishermen,  they  were  very  much 
disturbed,  and  went  through  their  customary  routine. 

"Just  like  Peter,"  said  Uncle  Tod,  and  waggled  his 
head. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  said  Aunt  Mathilda  and  wrung 
her  hands. 

Their  discovery  raised  new  problems  for  me.  Not 
only  did  I  have  to  arrange  my  meetings  with  Jason  in 
the  greatest  secrecy,  but  my  guardians  began  a  campaign 
to  distract  me  from  such  undesirable  associations  by 
forcing  me  to  take  a  much  more  active  part  in  the  social 
affairs  of  respectable  circles.  I  had  to  attend  all  the 
prayer  meetings,  spelling  bees,  and  balls  which  bored  me 
to  tears. 

As  I  had  reached  the  age  for  courtship,  they  felt 
it  their  duty  to  expose  me  to  the  men  in  Kane  whom  they 
considered  eligible  for  their  niece.  The  men  of  their 
choice  (whom  I  found  far  from  choice)  were  invited  to 
the  house  for  Sunday  evening  tea,  after  which  the  whole 
family  would  pass  the  time  singing  hymns  around  the 
piano,  playing  parchesi,  or  telling  charades.  It  was  quite 
unbearable. 

Not  much  pressure  was  exerted  on  me  to  choose  a 
husband,  however,  until  Uncle  Tod  singled  out  a  man 
whom  he  thought  particularly  suitable,  a  pompous,  tire- 
some old  fuddy-duddy  named  Theoditius  Paddywinkle. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  politics  of  the  town.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  Uncle  Tod  was  envisioning  what  an  un- 
beatable team  his  money  plus  Mr.  Paddywinkle's  pull 
would  make.  Why,  they  could  have  practically  run  the 
town.  It  might  even  have  been  arranged  for  Uncle  Tod 
to  be  exempt  from  the  income  tax,  one  expense  which 
had  always  annoyed  him  beyond  all  bounds. 

For  my  part,  I  never  gave  Mr.  Paddywinkle  the 
slightest  encouragement,  but  Uncle  Tod  began  inviting 
him  to  the  house,  not  only  Sunday  evenings,  but  two  or 
three  other  evenings  a  week  as  well.  He  was  extremely 
attentive,  bringing  me  chocolates  and  small  trinkets  and 
making  long-winded  tributes  to  my  charms. 

He  had  a  way  of  squeezing  my  hand  and  leaning 
close  to  whisper  confidentially  into  my  ear  which  com- 


pletely alienated  me.  Furthermore,  I  could  never  respond 
to  any  man  who  wore  spats,  polished  his  fingernails,  and 
smoked  black  cigars.  When  he  asked  me  to  marry  him 
one  cold  winter  night,  I  said  no. 

This  obstinacy  on  my  part  was  extremely  annoying 
to  Uncle  Tod.  Very  little  conversation  ensued  between  us 
ooncerning  Mr.  Paddywinkle's  proposal  or  my  refusal, 
but  I  was  fully  aware  that  Uncle  Tod  knew  all  that  had 
taken  place.  His  chin  took  on  a  new  resoluteness,  and 
on  several  occasions  he  sternly  voiced  his  determination 
to  "do  well  by  me"  as  he  considered  me  his  responsi- 
bility. Aunt  Mathilda  made  little  comment  as  usual,  but 
one  day  when  she  thought  I  was  not  around,  I  overheard 
her  confiding  to  several  of  her  lady  friends  over  their 
teacups  that  she  and  Tod  considered  me  their  'little 
cross  to  bear."  I  could  not  but  note  at  the  time  how  sad 
it  is  that  people  have  to  live  together  when  they  oper- 
ate   on    entirely    different    wave    lengths. 

Mr.  Paddywinkle  continued  to  call  on  me.  Instead 
of  discouraging  him,  defeat  seemed  to  have  kindled  a  ■ 
flame  under  his  desire.  Uncle  Tod  took  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  sing  his  praises,  describe  his  wealth, 
prestige,  and  political  future.  I  listened  patiently  and 
assented  politely,  but  remained  generally  unimpressed, 
being  much  too  blinded  by  my  love  for  Jason. 

Jason  absorbed  all  my  energies  and  ingenuity  at  this 
time.  I  wanted  to  know  him  better,  understand  him, 
share  every  thought  and  mood  with  him,  and  possess  him 
completely,  all  the  foolish,  unreasonable  little  desires  of 
a  woman  inexperienced  in  love.  Most  of  all,  I  wanted 
him  to  tell  me  that  he  loved  me,  too.  He  never  had  said 
so  outright,  but  I  knew  that  he  did.  I  wanted  something 
more  concrete  to  hold  to  than  an  endless  series  of  ren- 
dezvous. What  I  really  wanted  was  for  him  to  come  out 
forcefully  and  ask  me  to  marry  him,  drag  me  off  by  the 
hair  perhaps.  Anything,  so  that  we  would  not  go  on  as  : 
we  had  been,  forever. 

Naturally  my  anxiety  for  a  showdown  with  Jason 
increased  ten-fold  when  Uncle  Tod  announced  at  break- 
fast one  morning.  "Your  Aunt  Mathilda  and  I  have  de- 
cided that  we  are  going  to  give  a  ball  in  your  honor.  It 
shall  be  one  week  from  today,  as  it  happens  purely  by 
coincidence  that  the  nominations  of  candidates  for  mayor 
of  Kane  are  to  be  announced  that  day,  and  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Paddywinkle, 
may  be  one  of  those  named.  You  are  to  have  a  new  gown 
of  the  very  finest  for  the  occasion.  And  who  knows,  per- 
haps by  this  time  next  week  you  shall  have  come  to  your 
senses  and  will  be  ready  to  announce  your  engagement 
to  Mr.  Paddywinkle.  It's  not  every  girl  who  gets  a  chance 
at  being  first  lady  of  Kane,"  he  finished  with  great 
finality. 

I  might  have  nipped  this  notion  in  the  bud  imme- 
diately following  Uncle  Tod's  challenging  statement,  act- 
ually a  coup  d'etat  in  favor  of  Mr.  Paddywinkle,  but  I  was 
too  wrapped  up  in  a  happy  plan  which  the  idea  had  in- 
spired in  my  feminine  brain.  The  threat  inherent  in  Mr. 
Paddywinkle's  proposal  was  just  the  thing  with  which  to 
bowl  over  Jason,  especially  now  that  a  deadline  had 
been  set.  He  would  have  to  confess  that  he  loved  me, 
and  beg  me  not  to  marry  Mr.  Paddywinkle  but  to  marry 
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him  instead,  elope,  or  run  away  together.  I  was  so  eager 
to  try  this  shock  treatment  on  Jason  that  I  choked  down 
the  rest  of  my  breakfast  without  a  word,  excused  my- 
self as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  rushed  down  to  the 
dock. 

To  my  great  annoyance,  I  found  the  dock  crawling 
with  fishermen,  getting  ready  to  cast  off  for  the  day  s 
run.  Jason  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  of  course  I 
could  not  take  up  such  a  delicate  matter  as  I  intended 
to*  within  earshot  of  the  other  men.  They  would  prob- 
ably laugh,  and  besides,  their  presence  would  undoubt- 
edly inhibit  Jason.  Jason  would  simply  have  to  allow  me 
to  accompany  him  in  his  boat,  something  he  had  never 
encouraged  me  to  do. 

"Hello  Sally.  What  are  you  doing  out  so  early  in 
the   day?"   Jason  said   when   he   saw   me. 

'I  thought  maybe  I  could  help  you  catch  some  fish," 
I  began  hopefully,  but  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  dis- 
courage me,  I  hastened  to  add,  "It's  very  important,  Ja- 
son. I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  no  one  else  must 
hear." 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  torn  between  his  cur- 
iosity and  his  oft-stated  belief  that  fishing  and  females 
never  mix.  Then  he  weakened,  and  said  begrudgingly, 
"Well,  just  this  once,  but  it's  against  my  better  judg- 
ment." 

In  no  time  we  were  in  the  boat,  and  Jason  was  row- 
ing silently  away  from  the  shore  to  a  place  where  the 
fish  would  bite.  I  decided  to  wait  until  he  had  dropped 
anchor  and  was  no  longer  encumbered  with  a  pair  of 
oars  before  springing  my  news  on  him.  Meanwhile  I 
was  almost  bursting  with  eagerness  to  see  what  his 
reaction  would  be.  Finally  he  stopped  rowing  and  set 
the  oars  in  the  oar  locks.  As  he  was  leaning  far  over 
the  side  to  drop  the  anchor,  I  could  contain  myself  no 
longer. 

"Mr.  Paddywinkle  wants  me  to  marry  him,"  I  burst 
forth. 

The  combination  of  my  startling  voice  breaking 
through  the  morning  stillness  and  the  impact  of  my 
words  was  too  much  for  Jason  in  his  precarious  posi- 
tion. His  jaw  dropped.  He  did  a  perfect  double  take. 
And,  then  he  tumbled  into  the  water  with  a  resound- 
ing splash.  Not  being  a  swimmer  myself,  I  was  panic- 
stricken.  I  had  to  save  Jason  somehow.  I  grabbed  the  first 
thing  I  saw  with  which  to  rescue  him,  and  that  instru- 
ment happened  to  be  an  oar.  Frantically  and  with  all  my 
might,  I  aimed  it  at  the  spot  where  Jason  had  disap- 
peared. Unfortunately,  the  oar  came  down  just  as  Jason's 
head  reappeared  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  sank 
swiftly  and  silently,  never  to  rise  again.  Although  I 
stood  up  in  the  boat,  shouting  and  waving  my  arms  at 
some  of  the  other  fishermen  to  come  to  the  rescue,  by 
the   time   they    arrived,    it   was    too   late. 

I  was  irritated.  I  was  frustrated.  I  was  heart-broken 
Not  only  had  I  lost  the  man  I  loved,  but  with  him 
had  gone  my  only  avenue  of  escape  from  the  inevitable. 
What  prospects  did  I  have  other  than  to  give  in  to 
Uncle  Tod  and  marry  Mr.  Paddywinkle?  I  had  no 
money  of  my  own,  and  knew  of  no  way  to  earn  my  own 
living.  Oh,  if  only  I  had  not  been  so  impatient!  If  only 
I    had    waited    until    late    afternoon,    when    Jason    was 


through  with  his  work.  We  could  have  walked  down 
the  beach  as  we  used  to  do,  skipping  flat  stones  on  the 
water,  and  admiring  the  sunset.  Who  knows  what  might 
have  happened?  If  Jason  had  been  too  shy  to  propose 
to  me,  I  am  sure  that  I  would  have  proposed  to  Jason. 
But  instead,  this  terrible  calamity!  My  despair  was  com- 
plete. 

From  the  day  of  the  accident  until  the  night  of  the 
ball,  I  brooded  on  the  sad  state  of  my  affairs.  In  a 
small  town  like  Kane  the  news  of  a  death  spreads 
quickly  regardless  of  the  obscurity  of  the  deceased. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Uncle  Tod  knew 
that  Jason  the  fisherman  was  drowned.  However,  he 
did  not  know  that  I  had  been  directly  involved.  For 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  mine,  the  fishermen  had 
not  disclosed  my   role  in  the  tragedy. 

We  were  having  Sunday  evening  supper  when  Uncle 
Tod  spoke  of  the  accident.  I  remember  that  I  had  no 
appetite   and    was    gnawing   listlessly    on   a    chicken   leg. 

"Too  bad  about  Jason  the  fisherman,"  Uncle  Tod 
had  said,  and  I  almost  choked.  I  knew  he  would  have 
chortled  had  he  dared  in  pure  relief.  What  difference 
did  it  make  to  him,  if  I  had  been  robbed  of  a  passing 
fancy,  as  long  as  the  way  was  clear  for  Mr.  Paddywinkle? 

"I  suppose  that  you  will  agree  to  announcing  your 
engagement  now,  won't  you,  my  dear?"  he  continued, 
and  rattled  his  teacup  in  the  saucer  for  emphasis. 

I  did  not  feel  like  arguing.  There  seemed  no  way 
to  postpone  my  answer  any  longer.  "Very  well,  Uncle 
Tod,"    I   agreed   quietly. 

"Ha.  I  knew  you  would  come  to  your  senses,  my 
girl.  You  will  never  regret  such  a  wise  choice,"  Uncle 
Tod  said,  and  beamed  triumphantly. 

I  might  not  have  been  so  docile,  had  I  not  reach- 
ed a  decision  with  which  I  had  been  toying  for  several 
days. 

I  knew  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  do.  And,  I  did 
it,  the  morning  after  I  officially  became  the  betrothed 
of  Mr.  Theoditius  Paddywinkle.  I  went  down  to  the  dock 
and  stepped  off  into  the  deep  water,  threw  myself  on 
the  responding  breast  of  the  sea  for  the  only  comfort  I 
desired,  death.  For  the  sea  was  strong  and  clean  and 
free.  The  sea  had  Jason,  and  I  was  determined  that 
Jason  should  not  escape  me. 

As  I  indicated  before,  time  to  a  ghost  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  element  than  it  is  to  a  human  being. 
Instead  of  being  measured  in  terms  of  minutes,  hours, 
days  and  weeks,  it  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  wishes, 
sighs,  space  and  eternity.  It  took  me  quite  a  while  to 
pass  from  my  natural  human  form  to  my  present  ghostly 
form.  (It  always  takes  a  woman  longer  to  acclimate 
herself  than  it  does  a  man.)  Also,  the  ocean  covers  a  lot 
of  territory  and  it  took  me  some  time  to  locate  Jason. 
Therefore,  I  blame  the  time  element  most  of  all  for  the 
fact  that  when  I  finally  did  find  Jason,  he  was  in  the 
arms  of  a  blond  mermaid.  And  liking  it.  He  did  not 
even  act  particularly  glad  to  see  me.  In  fact,  he  scarce- 
ly paid  any  attention  to  me  at  all.  Extremely  disappoint- 
ing to  say  the  least! 

When  he  finally  tore  himself  away  from  the  mermaid 
(her  name  was  Hedy)  long  enough  to  exchange  a  few 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Asleep  in  the  Afternoon 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
hand.  Let  them  laugh,  they'd  be  sorry;  but  the  pleasure 
she   got   from   their   stifled   sighs   and   moans   when   she 
gave  them  a  long  and  hard  assignment  was,  she  admit- 
ted it,  sadistic  and  childish. 

At  times,  she  thought  with  regret  of  the  teacher 
she  had  planned  to  be,  in  the  last  days  of  her  college 
life.  Then,  sharply,  she  told  herself  that  she  had  been 
an  idealistic  fool.  Yes,  idealistic,  and  young,  and  a  fool 
— and  happier  than  she  had  ever  been,  before  or  since. 

She  had  forgotten  the  young  man,  and  apparently 
he  had  forgotten  her.  They  both  looked  up  at  the  same 
moment. 

"I  remember  now,"  be  said,  "you  remind,  me  of  a 
nurse  I  met  in  the  army." 

"How  do  I  remind  you  of  her?" 

"I  don't  Know,"  he  said.  "I  think  it's  your  eyes. 
They  have  a  lost  and  lonely  look  in  them,  and  they're 
far  away  and  misty.  It's  a  look  you  sometimes  see  in 
myopic  people."  Georgia  stiffened.  So  he  did  know  about 
the   glasses.    And    the   loneliness? 

"Have  you  ever  been  lonely?"   she   asked. 

"Lonely?"  He  sneered  at  her.  "Yes,  I  was  lonely.  I 
was  all  alone,  and  the  night  was  dark,  and  smelled  of 
blood  .  .  .  my  blood."  Abruptly,  he  unbuttoned  his 
shirt  sleeve   and   pushed   it   up.   "There,   look   at   it." 

All  along  the  inside  of  his  arm  ran  a  twisted  scar. 
She  looked  at  it.  She  wanted  to  cry;  she  wanted  to  run 
away. 

"It  goes  all  the  way,"  he  said.  "All  the  way  under 
my  armpit  and  down  my  right  side.  Yes,  I  was  lonely." 

"Oh."   said   Georgia.   She  choked   out,   "I'm   sorry — " 

"Shut  up!"  he  said.  "You  asked  for  it,  now  you'll 
listen   to   it." 

"Yes." 

"All  right.  I  could  smell  the  blood,  and  it  was  my 
own.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  die  alone.  And  I 
was  scared.  God,  I  was  scared.  I  couldn't  figure  out  what 


they  were  doing  when  they  came  and  lifted  me.  All 
the  way  back  to  the  base  I  screamed.  The  men  looked 
at  me,  and  the  doctor  came,  and  after  a  while  they  sent 
me  to  the  hospital.  We  rode  in  the  ambulance;  we  could 
hear  loud  noises,  and  the  ambulance  kept  bumping  up 
and  down  over  the  road.  It  was  dark.  All  the  way  there, 
I  dreamed  I  was  dying  alone,  and  I  could  smell  the  ■ 
blood." 

The  waitress  was  there  again.  "Anything  more, 
Miss?" 

"No,"    said    Georgia,    "no." 

"Yes.  Another  bottle  of  beer,"  he  said.  He  turned 
to  Georgia  almost  savagely.  "All  right.  Four  of  them 
died  in  the  ambulance.  Four  of  them  died  alone." 

He  was  pounding  his  fist  on  the  table.  Georgia 
caught   his   hand.   "Don't!" 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  didn't  recognize  her. 
He  looked  at  her  hand,  holding  his,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.   "All  right,"   he  said. 

"Four  of  them  died.  I  only  passed  out,  I  only  dream- 
ed  I  died   alone." 

"Yes,  you   only  dreamed  it." 

"So  I  woke  up  in  the  hospital,  and  she  was  there, 
the  nurse.  And  every  time  I  woke  up  after  that,  she 
was  there. 

His  voice  was  rising  to  an  hysterical  peak.  "But 
you  got  better." 

"I  got  better,"  he  said  bitterly.  "She  died.  She  got 
both  her  legs  blown  off  in  an  air  raid,  and  bled  to 
death,  and  I  lay  in  bed  and  watched  her  die." 

He  wasn't  talking  to  Georgia  anymore.  His  eyes 
focused  slowly  on  the  glass  of  beer  the  waitress  set  be- 
fore him.   Suddenly,   he  looked   up   and   smiled. 

"I  watched  her  die,  and  her  eyes  were  just  like 
yours    ..." 

Georgia  sat  and  watched  the  second  hand  on  the 
clock  glide  around  and  around.  She  sat  and  held  his  hand 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  lonely  Saturday  afternoon. 


The  Lost  Soul 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

That  is  all  I  remember  until  the  next  morning.  I 
must  have  fainted  from  shock  or  exhaustion  after  the 
men  had  begun  to  leave  the  church.  Anyway,  I  wakened 
the  next  morning  shivering,  thinking  that  I  had  had 
a  horrible  nightmare.  Just  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  around,  I  peered  over  the  edge  of  the  pew  and 
saw  that  the  church  door  was  open. 

My  courage  had  come  back  with  the  daylight,  and 
to  make  sure  that  my  experience  the  night  before  was 
not  my  imagination  or  something  I  had  dreamed,  I  look- 
ed around  the  church. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  had  been  the  after- 
noon before,  except,  as  I  looked  around  the  floor  of 
the  altar,  I  saw  underneath  the  altar  table  that  the 
stones  had  been  freshly  scratched  and  that  the  dirt  in  the 
crack  had  been  newly  stirred.  Then  in  the  aisle  a  few 
feet  away  from  where  I  stood  I  saw  green  leaves  scat- 
tered down  the  length  of  the  nave.  Without  waiting  to 
look  at  anything,  I  ran  out  of  the  church  and  down  the 


mountain  path. 

At  the  hotel,  I  told  my  mother  about  my  adventure 
the  night  before.  When  I  had  finished  my  tale,  Mother 
and  I  immediately  went  to  the  chief  of  police  to  report 
the  strange  story.  The  chief  of  police  listened  in  a  grave, 
worried  silence.  At  the  end  of  my  story  he  looked  at 
both  of  us  and  said,  "Senora.  you  and  your  daughter 
must  leave  L'Alma  Perdio  immediately  and  never  come 
back.  Some  strange  things  have  happened  up  here  in 
these  rural  districts  that  have  never  been  investigated. 
Do  not  waste  time  packing  but  leave  right  away.  Get 
as  far  away  from  this  district  as  you  can  and  do  not 
mention  what  you  have  seen  or  heard  until  you  are  out 
of   Sp?in." 


V 


FAMOUS  LAST  WORDS  OF  LOLLER 

AND  McCREERY 

"Won't   somebody   please 
buy  a  Foolscap?" 
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The  Changes      (Continued  from  page  14) 

"I'm  a  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  a  Oggie  broughta  da 
papa  in  dat  sign  by  mosta  people  in  town.  It  say  data 
Oggic  gotta  da  bes  spaghetti  in  town  on  no  wan  want 
me  to  sail  spaghett  anamore — just  a  da  Oggie  sail  it." 
*  Sally  was  shocked  and  as  Sam  turned  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  I  jumped  out  of  my  seat  and  grabbed  him  by 
the  arm. 

"What  do  you  mean?  They  can't  do  a  thing  like  that. 
I  don't  believe  it."  I  was  making  so  much  noise  that  the 
fellows  from  the  pool  room  were  looking  in  at  the  door 
to  see  what  was  happening.  "Sam,"  I  said  calming  down, 
"if  you  let  them  get  away  with  this,  you're  a  fool.  A 
man  has  still  got  his  own  right  to  any  business  he  wants 
to  run  and  he  still  has  a  right  to  sell  anything  he  wants. 
You, can't  give  in  to  these  people  or  there  wasn't  any 
sense   to   fighting  the  war  or  winning  it." 

Sam  shook  his  head  and  put  his  hand  up  to  stop  me. 

"You  don  understanda,  son.  I  don  wanna  feeda 
people  spaghett  dey  don  lak.  Dey  lak  Oggie's  spaghett 
bedda,  he  can  maka  it  for  dam."  Sam  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

I  heard  the  pool  room  boys  at  the  front  of  the  room 
snickering. 

"Still  thinks  he's  fighting  the  war,  poor  flag-waver," 
one  of  them  said  and  they  scuffled  slowly  back  to  their 
pool   tables. 


Man  in  a  Fog 

(Continued  from,  page  16) 

"Because  I  haven't  missed  a  meeting  in  fifteen  years, 
"that's  why,   and   besides,   I'm   the  speaker  today." 

"But,  Lila  ..." 

"And  when  I  come  back  there  are  oodles  of  things 
to  do." 

"Can't    you    do    them   tomorrow?" 

"I  always  do  them  on  Wednesday.  If  I  did  them 
tomorrow,  when  would  I  do  Thursday's  things?" 

"I  understand,"  George  said. 

"Please  don't  say  it  that  way,  dear.  I'm  awfully  sor- 
ry, really   I   am.   I'd  love  to  go   with  you,   but    ..." 

"It's  all  right,  Lila.  See  you  later,  hum?  No,  it's 
all  right,   really.  Bye." 

George  let  the  phone  fall  with  a  thud  into  its 
cradle.  He  picked  up  his  stack .  of  papers  and  tapped 
them  lightly  on  the  desk  until  they  were  arranged  into 
a  neat  and  regular  pile.  He  reached  under  the  desk 
and  pushed  the  button.  Miss  Ross  appeared. 

"You  rang,  sir?" 

"The  new  girl  .  .  .  remove  her  name  from  the 
payroll.  And  bring  in  your  book;  there  are  a  few  let- 
ters here  that  must  be  answered." 

"Yes,   sir.   Anything   else,   Mr.   Winter?" 
"No,"   George   said,   "nothing   else." 
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Blazing  Trails 


in 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  continue  to  provide  the  world's  finest 
telephone  service  —  this  is  the  objective  of 
the  Bell  System. 

It  takes  the  combined  efforts  of  scientists, 
manufacturers,  and  associated  operating 
companies  .  .  .  such  as  The  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

Continuous  research  and  exploration  is  the 
function  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 
From  these  laboratories,  one  of  the  world's 
great  research  organizations,  have  come 
significant  advances  in  telephones,  cable, 
loading  coils,  repeater  tubes,  switchboards, 
dial  apparatus,  coaxial  cable,  radiotelephone 
systems  .  .  .  the  very  fabric  of  modern 
communications. 

From  these  laboratories,  too:  are  coming 
developments  which  will  be  ready  for  gen- 
eral use  in  the  near  future:  Toll  dialing, 
microwave  radio  relay  systems,  power-line 
carrying  apparatus  for  transmitting  tele- 
phone calls  over  rural  electric  power  lines, 
short-wave  radio  systems  for  extending  tele- 
phone service  to  isolated  places  out  of 
reach  of  wire  and  cable  lines. 

And  for  the  tomorrow  after  tomorrow,  still 
more  amazing  equipment  .  .  .  some  of  it 
already  in  the  blueprint  stage. 


Behind  each  of  these  developments  He  the 
skill  and  imagination  of  many  college- 
trained  men  and  women.  More  than  ever, 
the  communications  system  of  tomorrow 
depends  on  the  college  classroom  of  today. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Talk  of  the  Campus 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Come  as  You  Are 

T^HE  House  Board  entertained  the 
dorm  students  at  the  last  house 
party  of  the  year  last  Thursday.  It 
was  a  "come  as  you  are"  parity,  and 
the  guests  were  collected  in  all  states 
of  dress  by  the  black-robed  House 
Board  members.  Delicious  refresh- 
ments were  served  in  the  Conover 
Room,  and  dancing,  swimming,  and 
bowling  were  featured. 

The  prize  attire  of  the  evening 
was  the  beautiful  bath  towel  worn 
by  Nancy  Leinen.  She  wore  a  match- 
ing towel  on  her  head.  Other  guests 
wore  various  degrees  of  unmention- 
ables. 


PCWhispers 

(Continued  from  page  A) 

nickname  "Sam,"  given  to  her  by  a 
certain  fascinating  young  man  be- 
cause he  didn't  think  she  looked  like 
a  "Jerry."  Can  you  think  of  a  better 
reason? 


Quotable  Quote 
Department 

D 


EAiN  MOOR,  when  asked  how  he 
was  feeling,  replied: 
Moderate,  serene,  and  urbane." 


Looking  To  The  Future 

THIS  year's  editors  have  long  en- 
tertained ideas  of  becoming  edit- 
ors of  their  own  magazines  one  day, 
and  they  have  even  gone  as  far  as 
to  give  names  to  their  publications. 
Gloria  Loller — The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post;  Audrey  Bigelow  —  The 
Old  Corker;  Ginger  Long — Bizarre; 
Nancy  McCreery — Vague;  Joy  Wil- 
son— Clamor. 
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Individuality 


East  Liberty 
MO.  2144  6010  Penn  Ave. 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 
words  with  me,  he  had  the  nerve  to  say  that  he  was  a 
little  peeved  with  me  for  interrupting  him  when  he 
had  just  recently  found  this  diversion.  Apparently  he 
had  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  being  dead.  He 
had  been  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  with  himself.  To 
be  suddenly  thrust  into  an  existence  which  neutralizes 
all  class  and  cast  system,  takes  away  one's  life  work, 
and  seems  to  offer  no  predictable  future,  is  bewildering 
to  say  the  least.  Subconsciously,  I  suppose  Jason  was  still 
blaming  me  for  his  premature  death.  I  might  have  chosen 
a  more  opportune  time  to  tell  him  of  Mr.  Paddywinkle's 


proposal.  But  how  was  I  to  know  what  would  happen? 
I  suppose  that  I  never  shall  know  whether  my  strategy 
would  have  succeeded,  had  we  both  lived.  Oh  well, 
what's  done  is  done.  After  all,  Jason  should  consider  that 
I  am  now  in  the  same  plight  as  he.  If  only  for  old 
times   sake,    it    would    not   hurt   him   to   be   friendly. 

Such  are  the  problems  of  a  ghost.  Now  you  know 
my  sad  history  in  full.  It  is  possible  that  this  infatua- 
tion of  Jason's  is  only  a  passing  fancy.  Perhaps  he  will 
tire  of  his  new  love  eventually  and  come  back  to  me. 
However,  this  waiting  certainly  grows  tiresome.  Further- 
more, I  might  not  even  take  him  back! 
The  End 


When  Vacation  finally  comes . . . 
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Check  These  Amazingly  Low  Fares 
Only  Round  Trip  Fares  are  Quoted 


One  of  these  days  the  profs  are 
going  to  give  you  the  gate! 
That'll  be  the  day  to  board  a  big, 
comfortable  Greyhound  and  head 
for  home.  You'll  come  out 
on  friendly  terms  with  your 
budget,  too  —  because  Grey- 
hound's low  fares  will  save  you 
much  more  for  vacation  fun.  So 
remember:  when  they  let  you 
go  ...  go  Greyhound! 


New    York    $13.05 

Philadelphia    10.45 

Boston     17.85 

Hartford     14.85 

Columbus     5.80 

Cleveland     4.00 

Chicago 13.15 

Miami   33.50 


Washington,  D.  C $  9.65 

Baltimore     9-65 

Harrisburg     7-50 

Buffalo   8-30 

Atlantic   City    $12.45 

Albany    15.25 

Charleston,  W.  Va 10.10 

Erie   5-50 


Plus  Federal  Tax 
Round    Trip    Tickets    Are    Good    for    Six    Months 

GREYHOUND  TERMINAL 

Liberty   at   Grant   Street  Phone:   GRant   5700 
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PETER  POLI'S  DAIRY 

Delicious  Sandwiches 

Homemade  Ice  Cream 

Alder  at  Highland 

Emerson  9758 


Flowers 

GRant  5675 

John  McClemenls 

INCORPORATED 

338  Sixth  Avenue 

FRUITS— GIFTS 

338   Sixth   Avenue 
Oliver    Building,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Erskine 
Pharmacy 

Inc. 

Free  Delivery 

132  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 
MOntrose  2909 

PRESCRIPTIONS 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC  CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You    will    enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 

719   LIBERTY   AVENUE 

(Next   to   Clark   Bldg.) 

Phone  AT.   7823 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


S»rv«d  Dally  In  Our 

AIR-CONDITIONED 
DINING    ROOM 

WW.  tk.  Atar-TWtr*  Crowd  H»u 

6214    PENN    AVE. 

1  AST    L1BEK  1  -i        Hlland    1220 

A  real' fun-maker!  Capitol's  Luxury 
Portable  Phonograph  is  completely  different 
...because  it  plays  ANYWHERE 
electronically.  That  means  rich,  really 
\        smooth  tones,  just  like  you  get 
from  your  big  radio.  Plays  on  electric 
current  (plug  in)  or  on  its  own  battery 
(wind  up)  —  both  ways  through  the  tubes! 
Swell  for  the  beach... for  weekends 
away. . .  for  the  mountains. 
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On  Being  a  Human  Being 

Beauty  is  not  only  skin  deep;  it  is  as  deep  as  the 
very  core  of  a  person.  It  might  well  be  described  as 
the  essence  of  an  individual's  being.  One  might  have 
it  though  his  countenance  may  be  marred  by  some  de- 
fect   that    makes    him    unattractive    to    the    eye. 

Beauty  is  an  inner  refinement,  more  important  than 
outward  appearance  could  ever  be.  It  is  an  inherent 
part  of  one's  nature  and  not  an  accretion  to  it,  as  are 
the  clothes  one  wears  and  the  cosmetics  one  applies. 
It  does  not,  as  often  outward  appearance  does,  lean  to- 
ward ultra-sophistication  in  dress  and  manners,  that  de- 
generate form   of   good  grooming. 

More  stress  needs  to  be  laid  upon  this  inward  re- 
finement. At  the  present  time,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  many  individuals  attach  too  much  importance  to 
their  exteriors.  The  result:  ultra-sophistication — glitter 
that  for  a  while  may  deflect  attention  away  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  nought  behind  it.  Among  women  the 
ultra-sophisticate  can  generally  be  spotted  by  her  fo- 
cused attention  upon  herself,  her  long,  tapering,  lac- 
quered fingernails,  by  her  "smooth"  coiffure,  and  by 
her  strict  adherence  to  her  tenet  which  maintains  that 
one  should  be  sparkling  and  witty,  should  engage  in 
polite  chit-chat,  but  never,  never  say  anything  which 
might  be  taken  as  sincere  or  straightforward.  Her  hab- 
itat is  any  costly  restaurant,  "smart"  cocktail  lounge, 
department  store  and  small  specialty  shop  or  public 
entertainment  that  charges  high  enough  admission.  She 
is  like  a   seashell — exquisitely  designed,   and  hollow. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  the  extremely  sophis- 
ticated person  is  that  he  is  self-satisfied,  feels  he  has 
developed  just  about  as  far  as  is  possible  for  anyone 
to  develop;  he  is  stagnant.  What  can  a  stagnant  person 
possibly  say,  after  he  has  exhausted  his  brief  range 
of  knowledge,  that  would  add  anything  to  an  intelli- 
gent  discourse? 

Cleanliness  and  good  grooming  are,  to  be  sure,  ad- 


mirable; but  they  Ere  not  enough.  To  them  must  be 
added  character,  and  good  character  implies  honesty, 
straightforwardness,  and  sincerity — towards  himself  as 
well   as  towards   others. 

A  person  need  not  be  artless  in  order  not  be  ultra- 
sophisticated.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  he  merely  affect 
simpleness   and  ingenuousness. 

There  is  a  mean  between  the  extremes  of  sophisti- 
cation and  naivete.  It  lies  in  what  almost  everyone  has 
at  some  time  heard  called  "being  natural"  or  "being 
one's  self."  Being  natural  has  many  advantages,  two  of 
which  stand  out  above  the  others:  a  person  is  likely  to  be 
more  an  individual  than  a  "type,"  and  he  is  released  from 
the  tedious  and  unending  task  of  trying  to  impress 
others  that  he  is  something  which  he  actually  is  not. 
In  being  one's  self,  one  has  freedom  to  develop  and 
improve — in  short,  for  becoming  that  "something"  the 
sophisticate  has  to  pretend  to  be. 

The  person  who  places  too  much  emphasis  on  ma- 
terial things  does  not,  like  the  proverbial  leopard,  often 
change  his  spots;  his  manner  of  living  is  usually  ac- 
cording to  his  own  choice  and  little  can  be  done  about 
him.  But  he  knows  who  he  is  and  can  change  if  he  wants 
to. 

One  thing  can  be  done — others  can  avoid  being  like 
him. 

— Val. 

This  Month's  Cover 

The  pictures  on  the  cover  represent  the  two  aspects 
of  life  at  PCW:  Work  and  Play.  Marjorie  Caldwell 
wears  the  dancing  frock  and  Mary  Lou  Shekell  is  the 
girl    so    completely    absorbed   in    her    book    . 

The  photographs  were  taken  by  the  Lou  Farris  Stu- 
dio in  East  Liberty. 


Added  Attractions 


You  have  sharpened  all  your  pencils,  closed  the 
rings  of  your  loose-leaf  notebook  over  a  new  package 
of  lined  papsr,  set  your  shell-rimmed  glasses  firmly 
on  the  bridge  of  your  nose,  and  come  to  college — to 
learn. 

You  have  come  to  learn  about  irregular  verbs  and 
U-235  and  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  to  take  advantage 
of  well-equipped  biology  and  chemistry  labs,  and  to  col- 
lect four  years  of  knowledge  that  will  last  you  a  life- 
time. You  will  get  all  that  you  have  come  for,  because 
that  is  your  purpose  in  being  here.  College  will  give 
you  everything  you  demand  of  it,  and  it  will  give  you 
a  lot  that  you  never  bargained  for.  A  well-known  ciga- 
rette ad  shouts  repeatedly  of  "the  extras  that  count," 
but  the  cigarette  industry  hasn't  cornered  the  market  on 
"extras."  You  will  find  plenty  of  them,  loaded  into  col- 
lege life. 

Dale  Carnegie  hasn't  yet  written  the  book  tell- 
ing how  to  know  and  live  with  a  girl  you  had  never 
seen  before  the  minute  her  parents  deposited  her,  her 
luggage,  and  her  stuffed  menagerie  on  the  threshold 
of  your  dorm  room,  nor  is  there  any  book  from  which 
you  can  cull  the  warm  satisfaction  of  participating  in 
Continued  on   Page   10) 


THE 


THE.  TALK  OF  THE  CMPUS 


Beauty  Treatment 

Although  this  past  summer  has 
seen  no  major  improvements  on  the 
PCW  campus,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous noticeable  changes  made. 

Perhaps  the  largest  summer 
change  has  been  made  on  the  first 
floor  of  Woodland  Hall.  The  living 
room  has  been  enlarged  by  the  re- 
moval of  two  partitions,  and  the 
walls  of  both  the  living  room  and 
the  dining  room  have  been  repainted. 
Miss  Sprowls,  the  house  directress 
of  Woodland  Hall,  will  live  in  a  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  left  of  the  entrance 
hall,  and  her  former  quarters  will  be 
occupied  by  four  girls. 

Elsewhere  on  campus,  the  im- 
provements have  been  largely  in 
painting  and  refurnishing.  The  old 
needlepoint  furniture  in  the  Mellon 
Hall  living  room  has  been  replaced 
by  newer  and  more  up-to-date  ta- 
bles and  chairs,  while  downstairs  the 
Conover  Room  has  also  been  com- 
pletely refurnished.  Two  new  re- 
frigerators will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
girls  living  in  the  Art  Center  and  in 
Coolidge  Hall.  The  smoker-lounge 
in  Berry  Hall  now  shines  as  a  result 
of  the  addition  of  chromium-finished 
tables  and  chairs.  Across  the  hall, 
the  drawing  room  is  now  carpeted 
with  large  oriental  rugs,  and  the 
windows  are  topped  with  pink  satin 
swashes. 

It  was  expected  that  the  new 
hockey  field  on  the  Grant  McCargo 
property  would  be  ready  for  use  at 
the  opening  of  this  school  term;  how- 
ever, a  combination  of  labor  trouble 
and  heavy  July  rain  has  hindered 
work  on  the  field. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  most  import- 
ant, change  of  all  has  been  made  in 
the  dean's  office,  where  Miss  Marks, 
weary  of  facing  a  blank  wall,  has 
had  her  desk  moved  into  a  position 
from    which    she    can    (in    her    own 


words)    "see    the    wide    world,    as    it 
passes  my  door." 


Style  Guile 


An  innovation  is  being  planned  by 
Kaufmann's  Department  Store  for 
the  store's  second  annual  benefit 
"Fashion  Forevne"  presentation 
scheduled  for  October  1,  2,  and  3  at 
Syria  Mosque  in  Oakland. 

The  proceeds  from  the  evening  of 
October  2  will  go  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  PCW  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. A  departure  from  a  straight 
fashion  show,  the  production  this 
year  will  combine  costume  showings 
with  all  the  trappings  of  a  Broad- 
way extravaganza — ballet,  tableaux, 
spectacular  theatrical  scenery,  cos- 
tumes, and  lighting,  specialty  acts, 
and  a  specially  orchestrated  musical 
score. 

A  full  complement  of  thirty  bal- 
lerinas will  perform,  augmented  by 
thirty  of  Pittsburgh's  and  New 
York's  loveliest  mannequins,  who 
will  model  Paris-imported  fashions 
keyed  to  the  motif  of  the  dance  num- 
bers. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Kaufmann's 
box  office  on  the  first  floor  during 
store  hours.  Here  on  campus,  Miss 
Donaldson  will  have  charge  of  the 
sale  of  tickets  to  PCW  students, 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Menges  will  handle 
ths  ticket  sale  to  the  alumnae. 

T.  B.  or  Not  T.  B. 

On  Thursday,  September  25,  there 
will  be  a  mobile  X-ray  unit  on  cam- 
pus to  take  X-rays  of  every  student. 
These  X-rays  will  take  the  place  of 
the  tuberculin  tests  usually  given  at 
the  beginning  of  every  school  term 
to  freshmen  and  transfers.  The  unit 
is  so  equipped  that  it  can  take  X-rays 
of  two  girls  every  minute.  Since  the 
unit  is  given  financial  support  by  the 
government,  there  will  be  no  charge 
to  any  of  the  students. 


cine  J 

Dr.  J.  Watson  Harmeier  has  been 
named  college  physician,  replacing 
Dr  Irene  D.  Ferguson.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  received  his  B.S.  and  M.D. 
degrees,  and  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  he  received  his 
Masters  degree  in  Medicine.  Dr. 
Harmeier  held  Fellowships  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  the  American  College 
for  Physicians,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  in  England,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Academy  of  Medicine.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  served,  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army  Medical  Corps. 

Retreat  to  Advance 

Thin  year,  as  in  previous  years, 
t>e  YW  cabinet  spent  a  week-end  at 
Camp  Carondowanna  in  Zelienople, 
Pa.  During  the  week-end  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  the  girls  made  plans  for 
YW's  coming  eventae  the' "  Get-  A. c- 
ouainted  Party,'"  the,. Big  and  Little^ 
Sister  Dance,  the  WSSF  Drive,  anef 
all  the  ofher  activities  that  YW  han- 
dles during  the  year. 

Di\  Jenkins  Lectures 

O-e  of'  PCWs  best  friends.  Dr. 
William  P.  Jenkins,  of  "Blithe 
Spirit"  fame,  is  coming  to  PCW  as  a 
lecturer  in  Speech  Pathology  tui~ 
year.  Dr.  Jenkins  has  been  CMef 
Speech  Pa'holo?ist  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital since  1945  and  has  known  many 
PCW  girls  from  the  soeech  carrc?- 
ti^n  course  who  have  done  work  at 
the  hospital.  A  graduate  of  Lasgarn- 
Maury  in  Wales,  he  took  his  Mas- 
ter's degree  at  Wales  University.  Dr. 
Jenkins,  is.  also  Consulting  Pathopho- 
niatristV-at  Sewickiey  Valley  Hospi- 
tal, a  consultant  in  speech  patholo~y 
at  Western  State  Psychiatric  Insti- 
tute and  Hospital,  and  speech  path- 
ologist at  the  D.  T.  Watson  School  of 
Physiotherapy.  .  .. 


The  Arrow  Points  to  New  Faculty 


The  opening  of  the  fall  term  at 
PCW  brings  with  it  the  addition  of 
fifteen  new  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Dr.  Elliott 

Dr.  Mabel  A. 
Elliott  will  head 
the  sociology  de- 
partment. A  grad- 
uate of  North- 
western Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Elliott 
held  the  North- 
western Univer- 
sity Graduate 
■r-,  ,.  Scholarship  in  So- 

fc-  '•''/'  ■*  ciology,  the  North- 
western Univer- 
sity Weiboldt  Research  Fellowship, 
and  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Memo- 
rial Fellowship  in  Social  Economy  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  She  served  as  head  of 
the  sociology  department  at  Steph- 
ens College,  as  instructor  and  later 
visiting  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  as 
associate  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Before 
coming  to  PCW,  Dr.  Elliott  held  the 
post  of  consulting  sociologist  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dr.  Borsody 


Replacing  D  r. 
Evans,  now  on 
sabbatical  leave, 
is  Dr.  Stephen 
Borsody,  visiting 
professor  of  his- 
tory. Dr.  Borsody 
comes  to  PCW 
from  the  Hunga- 
rian Legation  in 
Washington  where 
he  was  counselor 
from  January 
1946  to  June  1947  when  he  refused 
to  recognize  the  new  Communist 
controlled  government  in  Budapest. 
He  was  graduated  as  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  Political  Sciences  at  the 
Charles  University  in  Prague  in  1934, 
and  studied  in  Dresden,  Germany; 
Budapest,  Hungary;  Rome,  Italy; 
Besancon  and  Paris,  France;  and 
London,  England.  Dr.  Borsody  was 
foreign  editor  and  newspaper  col- 
umnist before  entering  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  1945. 


Dr.  Davis 

Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Davis  is  the  new 
professor  of  Ger- 
man. Dr.  Davis 
received  his  B.A. 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and 
both  his  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  studied  in 
Germany  for  a 
year,  taking  one 
semester  at  the  University  of  Mun- 
ich and  one  semester  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cologne.  After  teaching  Ger- 
man for  nine  years  at  his  Alma 
Mater,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  German  and 
head  of  the  department  of  modern 
languages  at  Washington  College  in 
Chestertown  Maryland  and  remain- 
ed there  until  this  year. 

Dr.  Andrews 

Also  new  to  the 
history  depart- 
ment this  year  is 
Dr.  J.  Cutler  An- 
drews, associate 
professor  of  his- 
tory. Dr.  Andrews 
took  his  B.A.  de- 
cree at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan and  his 
Master's  and  Doc- 
tor's degrees  at 
Harvard.  He  was 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Car- 
negie Tech  until  1941,  and  served  as 
a  Naval  Intelligence  officer  during 
the  war  until  1946,  when  he  return- 
ed to  Carnegie  Tech.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation and  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Association. 


Dr.  Potts 


Dr.  Hugh  E. 
Potts  II  will  be 
associate  profes- 
sor o  f  natural 
sc'ences  at  P  C  W 
this  year.  He  re- 
ceived a  Litt.  B. 
degree  from  Rut- 
gers University,  a 
M.Sc.  and  Ph.D. 
from  New  York 
University.  He 
held     a     Schiefflin 


Scholarship  from  1936  to  1937  and  a 
teaching  fellowship  from  1937  to 
1941. 

Mr.  Kubisak 


V*^ 


This      Fall     the 
art     department 
will      welcome 
Stephen    J.    Kubi- 
sak   as    instructor 
in  art.  Mr.  Krubi- 
-•"         »      I    sak  is   a   graduate 
'7asr*j/;-       i     of   Carnegie    Tech 
'"^tW  ^^     where    he    studied 
\ ."    ^  A.    ^k    \    under   a    Carnegie 
^^^BA^       I    Scholarship.       As 
Efl  an   Army 

ant,  he  did  per- 
sonnel work  for  the  Army  during 
the  war  and  returned  to  civilian  life 
as  an  industrial  designer  and  later 
as  display  designer  for  Display  Stu- 
dios, Inc.  Mr.  Kubisak  is  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Artists  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 


Mrs.  JSewland 


Mrs.  Ruth  New- 
land,  PCW's  new 
instructor  in 
French,  studied  at 
Barnard  College 
and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pitts- 
burgh, as  well  as 
doing  summer 
work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris, 
the  University  of 
Madrid,  and  the 
University  of  Mexico.  She  has  been 
an  instructor  of  Spanish  at  the  Col- 
lege Club  and  Twentieth  Century 
Club  and  a  substitute  teacher  of 
French  and  Spanish  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh High  Schools. 

Mr.  Di  Tommaso 

Louis  Di  Tom- 
maso is  another 
addition  to  the 
language  depart- 
ments here.  An 
instructor  in 
Spanish,  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  at 
Duquesne  Univer- 
sity and  his  M.Litt. 
at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and 
studied  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
summer  of  1939.  Mr.  Di  Tommaso  is 


a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Modern 
Language    Association. 


Miss  Succop 


Miss  Ayres 


Miss  Primrose 

A  1943  graduate 
of  Macalester  Col- 
lege, Helen  Prim- 
rose comes  to  the 
PCW  physical 
education  depart- 
ment from  Centre 
College  of  Ken- 
tucky where  she 
was  assistant 
professor  of  phys- 
ical education. 
Prior   to   that,   she 

taught   two   years    at    Atwater    High 

School,    Minnesota. 

Miss  Little 

The  new  in- 
structor in  Sec- 
retarial Studies  is 
Jane  Little,  a 
graduate  of  the 
University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Miss 
Little  took  her 
Master's  degree  at 
Pitt  in  1942  and 
has  attended  sum- 
mer school  at  the 
Un  i  v  e  r  s  i  t  y  of 
Southern  California.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  the  honor- 
ary graduate  fraternity  for  business 
teachers. 


Dear  Sally: 

You  can't  imagine  how  good  the 
old  school  looks  to  me.  Summer  was 
lots  of  fun— and  especially  those 
three  weeks  with  you  at  the  farm — 
but  this  first  weeK  of  school  gives  me 
the  biggest  kick  of  the  whole  sum- 
mer. Everyone  looks  so  darned 
rested  and  healthy  and  tanned — and 
everyone  has  so  much  news  to  tell! 

Katie  Woolard  is  back  from  Eu- 
rope now,  and  as  if  going  abroad 
weren't  enough  for  any  girl's  sum- 
mer, she  did  vacation  up  right  by 
announcing  her  engagement  to  Bob 
Meinken,  her  Penn  State  suitor. 

Remember  Eva  Vrzalova,  the  cute 
blonde  from  Prague?  Well,  she's 
back  again  for  another  year  here, 
after  a  vacation  in  Colorado  and 
California. 

Two  of  the  busiest  people  in  Pitts- 
burgh, it  seems,  have  been  Joan  Mac- 
Millen   and   Janice   Boyd.     Joan    has 


A  very  famil- 
iar face  returns 
this  year,  that  of 
Edith  Succop,  an 
instructor  in 
chemistry.  Miss 
Succop,  also  a 
PCW  graduate  re- 
ceived the  Buhl 
Foundation  Schol- 
arship here,  and 
the  Welding  Re- 
search Council 
Fellowship  at  Carnegie  Tech,  where 
she  received  her  M.S.  degree.  She 
was  a  teaching  assistant  and  labor- 
atory assistant  in  Chemistry  at  Car- 
negie Tech  in  1945  and  1946. 


Miss  Trozzo 


A  more  recent 
PCW  graduate  is 
Norma  Trozzo  of 
the  Class  of  '47. 
With  a  back- 
in  speech 
at  the 
Clinic  of 
Hospi- 
in    teach- 


ground 
work 
Speech 
Children's 
tal    and 


turning   to   PCW 
the    speech    and 
While   a   student. 
of    the    Athletic 
member  of  Hood 


ing  speech  at  the 
Central  Y.W.C.A., 
Miss  Trozzo  is  re- 
as   an   assistant   in 

drama  department, 
she   was   president 

Association    and    a 

and  Tassel. 


No  stranger  to 
PCW  is  Jeanne- 
Anna  Ayres,  the 
new  instructor  in 
English.  She  grad- 
uated from  PCW 
in  1941  and  then 
went  on  to  Rad- 
cliffe  to  take  her 
Master's  degree. 
While  a  student 
here,  Miss  Ayres 
was     an     Arrow 

editor   and   a   member   of   Hood   and 

Tassel. 

Miss  Sehmann 

Betty  Jane  Seh- 
mann is  replacing 
Evlyn  Fulton  as 
registrar.  She  was 
graduated  from 
Texas  State  Col- 
lege for  Women 
and  received  her 
Master's  degree 
from  Columbia 
University.  Miss 
Sehmann  taught 
physical  education 
at  Ward-Belmont  College  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  from  1937  to  1942 
when  she  entered  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

She  comes  to  PCW  from  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
where  she  was  resident  counselor. 


PCWhispers 

originated  her  own  private  indus- 
try, that  of  handpainting  white 
blouses  and  neckties.  One  haber- 
dashery in  Squirrel  Hill  was  so 
charmed  with  her  painted  neckties 
that  they  put  a  sign  in  their  window 
which  read,  "Ties  by  Joan"  —  you 
know,  like  "Gowns  by  Schiaparelli" 
— and  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
Joan  paints  neckties,  designed  by  the 
customer  himself  in  many  cases,  for 
sale  at  the  store.  And  those  blouses! 
You'd  love  them. 

As  for  Janice,  you  might  say  that 
she  has  been  on  her  toes  this  sum- 
mer, because  she  really  has.  Janice 
danced  in  the  operettas  at  Pitt  Sta- 
dium while  the  Civic  Light  Opera 
season  was  in  full  swing,  and  now 
I  hear  that  PCW's  favorite  ballerina 
is  going  to  dance  for  the  Fashion 
Forevue,  Kaufmann's  very  swish 
fashion  extravaganza   in   October. 

If  you  had  been  able  to  come  down 


in  August  to  visit  me  you  would  have 
seen  the  huge  picture  of  Ceil  McKay 
that  was  on  display  in  a  Highland 
Avenue  showcase  in  East  Lib.  It 
was  a  wonderful  picture  of  her,  taken 
by  Lou  Farris,  and  quite  an  eye- 
catcher  on  the  busy  street. 

I  was  talking  to  Betty  L'Hote  to- 
day, and  she  tells  me  that  she  and 
"Robbie"  Robinson  did  New  York 
together.  The  two  of  them  invaded 
Chinatown,  all  alone,  and  had  rather 
nervous  fun,  sidestepping  the  side- 
walk "characters,"  buying  Robbie  a 
silver  ring,  and  eating  in  a  dim,  un- 
varnished bistro  where  the  food  was 
good  and  the  atmosphere  even  better. 

Did  I  tell  you  in  my  last  letter  that 
I  met  Jean  McGregor  downtown  one 
morning?  She  has  just  returned 
from  Bermuda  where  she  visited 
Jean  Riihiluoma,  and  did  a  little 
modeling    for    the     Bermuda     News 

(Continued    on    Page    10 1 


Betty  L'Hote 

Betty  L'Hote — President  of  Student 
Government  Association 

When  blond,  wide-eyed  Betty 
L'Hote  steps  behind  the  lectern  next 
Thursday  and  musters  all  her  100 
pounds  to  swing  that  SGA  gavel,  she 
will  be  bringing  a  background  as 
varied  as  the  495  students  she  rep- 
resents. Volley  ball,  Epsilon  Chi, 
Pennsylvanian,  May  Court,  Honor 
Committee — these  are  the  high  points 
of  a  career  that  led  at  last  to  the 
presidency  of  your  Student  Govern- 
ment. An  education  major,  Betty 
looks  forward  to  few  discipline  prob- 
lems, but  promises  to  wield  a  noisy 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  when  the 
discussion  on  Saturday  classes  gets 
too  hot.  Best  wishes  to  PCW's  '47  can- 
cand  date  for  Gavel  Gertie! 


Sally  Boggs — President  of  YVV 

There  was  a  blur  on  PCW's  hilly 
horizon  last  year.  It  ran  in  and  out 
of  May  Day  booths,  called  and  ad- 
journed meetings,  announced  and  de- 
nounced everything.  When  it  slowed 
down  for  corners,  lucky  people  csuld 
make  out  gabardine  suits,  stacks  of 
books,  and  the  broadest  smile  this 
side  of  Colgate  ads.  Students  would 
point  it  out  to  visiting  grandmoth- 
ers; dates  would  mutter  "Who's 
that?"  Investigation  followed  and  the 
best  authorities  came  up  with  the 
answer:  "That's  Sally  Boggs!  '  This 
year  Sally's  energy  and  tireless  en- 
thusiasm have  settled  on  YW.  With 
a  Fair  Chairman,  Soap  Box  speaker, 
economics  major,  and  Intercollegiate 
Nationality  Group  organizer  stim- 
ulating the  association,  1947  should 
be  a  big  year  for  YW. 


Sally  Boggs 


Jessie  Gilbert 


Jessie   Gilbert — President  of 
Athletic   Association 

PCW's  secret  weapon  this  year  is 
sweet-voiced  Jessie  Gilbert,  new 
president  of  AA.  Carefully-coached 
for  its  1947  debut  (she's  been  a  Glee 
Club  member  for  three  years),  Jes- 
sie's lyric  soprano  is  expected  to  give 
such  unexpected  freshness  to  the  oil 
"f  round  sticks,  ground  sticks,  ground 
sticks,  wham!  "routine  that  all  rival 
hockey  teams  will  find  themselves 
completely  "off  guard"  by  the  first 
quarter.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
prime  future  officers  in  the  fine  art 
of  warbling  chapel  announcements 
(I'm  sorry,  but  the  pool  isn't  open 
yet.)  Miss  Gilbert,  completely  oblivi- 
ous to  the  national  proportions  her 
movement  is  achieving,  (Cornell  is 
now  requiring,  it  is  rumored,  a  two- 
year  voice  course  for  all  rowing 
crews)  is  making  plans  in  basket- 
ball, swimming,  golf,  Christmas- 
dance  decorating,  and  cooking.  Last 
seen,  Jessie  was  yodeling  happily 
about  the  "bigger  and  better  hockey 
field." 


TOP 


Jerry  Kimball 


Mary  Aiken — President  of 
House  Government 

With  a  psychology  major's  cereb- 
ral cortex  temporarily  depolarizing 
on  the  problems  of  this  year's  House 
Government,  dorm  students  are  get- 
ting ready  for  collective  psychoanaly- 
sis. Girls  are  already  writing  home 
for  information  on  represented  child- 
hoods. Kaufmann  s!  expects  an  Octo- 
ber sell-out  of  Freudian  literature. 
And  by  January,  three-fourths  of 
PCW  will  be  using  the  scientific  ap- 
proach  to  sweater-borrowing   room- 


■#*>*"• 


ly  Geary 


TEN 


mates.  A  few  students  remain  skep- 
tical of  this  psycho  business;  how- 
ever, a  survey  reveals  the  general 
opinion:  "If  Gregory  Peck  can  do  it, 
so  can  I."  With  all  this  publicity, 
the  new  president  of  House  Board 
remains  as  unassuming  as  ever,  and 
labels  her  smooth  feather  cut  and 
neat  suits  mere  "after-lags"  of  a 
naval  career.  With  time  left  over  for 
basketball  practice  and  Internation- 
al Relations  meetings,  this  child 
really   a-mazes   us! 


Joy  Wilson 


Sally  Geary     Chairman  of 
Honor  Committee 

No  longer  will  "The  car  broke 
down  .  .  ."be  accepted  as  sufficient 
excuse  for  those  three  late  minutes. 
Sally  Geary  has  come  to  Honor  Com- 
mittee, and  when  you  come  to  Sally, 
better  bring  along  that  French  dic- 
tionary. No  telling  when  Madame 
Owens'  prize  product  will  revert  to 
a  fast-flowing  series  of  "Quel  dom- 
mage!  Que  vous  etes  stupide!"  to 
express  her  disapproval.  With  a 
French  major  now  guarding  the  H. 
C.  clock,  dorm  students  are  also 
advised  to  brush  uj  on  the  twenty- 
four  hour  system.  Such  statements 
as  "But  it's  only  eleven  o'clock!" 
will  label  any  honor  violator  defi- 
nitely dated.  Sally's  past  efficiency 
record  as  '45  Publicity  Chairman  and 
'46  SGA  secretary,  together  with  her 
reputation  for  juggling  the  library's 
"books,"  has  already  sent  scores  of 
freshmen  scurrying  for  legal  advice. 
In  case  you're  still  worrying  about 
that  car  business,  "L'auto  n'a  pas 
conduit  ..."  closely  followed  by  a 
blurred  "C'est  la  vie!"  might  get 
ycu  past  the  door,  (might,  that  is 
■    ■    ■) 

Audrey   Bigelow 


Jerry  Kimball — President  of 
Hood  and  Tassel 

Hood  and  Tassel,  PC's  highest 
honorary  society,  has  invaded  the 
Bunsen  burner  kingdom  for  its  1947 
president.  A  past  record  of  Fresh- 
man Commission,  SGA  Board,  House 
Board,  and  YW  leads  people  to  feel 
Jerry  Kimball  will  do  as  well  by 
the  purple  hood  as  the  white  apron. 
Her  silky  curls  thus  far  mercifully 
unsinged  by  Dr.  Wallace's  secret 
formulas,  Jerry  is  pictured  with  her 
familiar  test  tube  full  of  "wondrous 
things."  A  member  of  Mu  Sigma, 
she  hopes  to  make  Hood  and  Tassel 
more  than  even  an  influence  on 
campus. 


Marjorie    Caldwell — Chairman   of 
Activities  Council 

If  you  need  a  bridge  partner,  a 
volatile  substance,  or  a  blind  date 
for  that  tall-dark-handsome-just-in- 
from-Texas  friend  of  your  friend, 
then  Marj  Caldwell  is  the  girl  you 
want  to  see!  A  terrific  grand  slam 
bidder,  a  chem  major,  and  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Activities  Council, 
Marj  is  planner  of  those  parties, 
teas,  lectures,  and  plays  that  make 
week-ends  worth  waiting  for  and 
bluebooks  endurable.  It  was  Marj 
that  engineered  last  year's  Candle- 
light Ball,  and  if  a  little  of  that 
dream  atmosphere  clouds  this  year's 
dances,  Marj  Caldwell  will  be  the 
lady  to  thank. 


Joy  Wilson — Editor  of 
Pennsylvanian 

That  a  Cumberland,  Maryland  pa- 
triot should  edit  this  year's  Penn- 
sylvanian is  the  only  paradox  in  an 

(Continued    on    Page    101 

Ginger  Long 


Lou  F?.rris  Photograph 


Modern  Girl  Meets 
Victorian  Gown 

There's  mutual  attraction  between 
this  20th-century  miss  and  lovely 
19th-century  dress  in  Victorian 
Green  satin  .  .  .  imagine  the  total 
effect  of  shimmering  satin,  gold  jew- 
elry, and  candlelight  .  .  .  special 
features:  new,  new,  new  ballerina 
length;  softly  padded  hipline;  prac- 
tically no  waistline;  bare  shoulders. 
$49.95.  Joseph  Home  Co.  Sizes  9  to 
15. 


*  Four-Star 


Brighten  The  Corner  Where 
You  Are 

New  version  of  a  classic  dress  in 
gray  wool  .  .  .  right  for  wearing 
everywhere  ...  all  kinds  of  acces- 
sories take  to  it  .  .  .  special  fea- 
tures: long  skirt  swinging  wide  at 
the  hem;  scalloped  belt  (in  gree-i, 
red,  or  tan)  for  small  waist  effect. 
$17.50.  Joseph  Home  Co.  Sizes  7  to 
15. 


Lou  Farris  Photograph 


Fashions 


"Brigadoon"  Influence 

Two-piece  red  plaid  dress  in  soft- 
est wool  .  .  .  perfect  for  class  or  a 
jaunt  into  town  .  .  .  special  fea- 
tures: flared  peplum  for  hipline  in- 
terest; new  soft,  rounded  shoulders; 
longer  length.  $12.95.  Joseph  Home 
Co.  Sizes  9  to  15. 


Lou  Farris  Photograph 


Fitting  to  a  "T" 

Irrestible  little  tea-time,  date- 
time  dress  (two  pieces)  in  navy  blue 
velveteen  with  shiny  buttons  that 
look  for  all  the  world  like  star 
sapphires  .  .  .  wear  skirt  separate- 
ly with  frothy  white  blouse  .  .  . 
special  features:  unpadded  shoulders, 
n:pped-in  waistline,  flattering  longer 
length.  $19.95.  Joseph  Home  Co. 
Sizes  9  to   15. 


Lou  Farris  Photograph 
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The  Arrow  Asks 

,  The.  Arrow,  keeping  its  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  college  girl  every- 
where and  particularly  at  PCW, 
wants    to    know     your     ideas,     your 

..opinions,.  your  prejudices  about  ev- 
erything. By  participating  in  the 
polls  which  will  appear  each  month 
in   this  column,   you   can  know   how 

■your  own  thoughts  compare  .with 
those  of  PCW  as  a  whole,  and  in 
turn  how  the  opinion  of  PCW  en 
masse  compare?  with  that  of  the 
public- -at -large. 

The  subject  which  made  news  re- 
cently is  FASHION.  It  is  the  one 
topic  on  the  lips  of  men  and  women 
alike"  This  'season  lias  seen  a  more 
radical  change  in  women's  styles 
than  has  occurred  since  the  change 
to  bobbed  '••hair  -  and  short'  flapper 
dresses  after  the  first  World  War. 
Now,  after  another  war,  when  styles 
again-  are  -drastically  altered,  it  .is. 
perhaps  natural  that  with  restric- 
tions lifted  there  should  be  extrava- 
gant use  of  material  and  great  free- 
dom' of  design-  ■•  : 

The  college  girl  has  long  been  an 
insistent  factor  in  influencing  fash- 
ion trends.  Whether  her  ideas  have 
always  be"en  good  "ones  or  riot  is  riot 
important;  what  is  important  is  that 
designers  realize  the  power  she 
wields  and^  know  that  her  opinions 
are  not  to  be  taken  ligiitly.  In  'con- 
trast to  many  women,  she  knows 
what    she   likes    and    is    independent 

.in  .Ijer.  tas.te^.  SJie  not  only  has  been 
the  leader  of  many  fashions  but  has 
herself  inaugurated  new  ones.  De- 
^rgrrers""are-  ready  to<-  snap-  up-  her-- 
ideas,  and  whether  or  not  they  agree 
that  her  tastes  are  good,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  respect  her  wishes. 
If  she  likes  a  style,  it  is  almost  sure 

-to -^eatehrtSpe**-' • ».«.-- v, „.     .,   .. 

On  pages  8  and  9  of  this  issue  are 

,.fihQ}pnraphs,vqf  newv  fashions^  Look 
at  them  and  then  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions   on  the  sheet  provided 

■  with  -your-  -Arrow- -for-  .,-U»at-~ purpose. 
The  results  of  the  tabulation  of  your 
opinions  will  be  posted  on  the  Arrow 
bulletin  board. 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  longer  skirts 
for    daytime    wear? 

2.  Do  you  like  the  ballerina  length 
in  evening  dresses? 

3.  Do    you     like    padded     hips     in 
dresses? 

4.  Do    you    prefer    that    clothes    do 
or  do  not  have  shoulder  pads? 

5.  Do    you    like    the   corselets    that 
nip  in  the  waist  line? 

6.  Which   of   the   features   of   styles 


iContinued    from    Page    71 

otherwise  perfect  list  of  Joy  Wil- 
son's qualifications  for  editorship  of 
the  yearbook.  Ertglish  ■  major,  dra- 
matic student,  active  in  YW  and 
SGA,  member  of  the  Faculty  Stu- 
dent Council  and  Arrow  staff,  Joy 
brings  wide  experience,"  patience, 
and  skill  to  the  delicate  job  of  re- 
cording '47-'48  PCW  for  posterity. 
Plans  are  being  laid  now;  actual 
.work  _  on  the  book  will  begin  soon 
after  Thanksgiving.  Your  help  is 
solicited  to  make  Joy's  baby  the  best 
Pennsylvania!!  yet. 


Ginger  Long  and  Audrey  Bigelow — 
Co-editors  of  Arrow 

PCW's  aspirants  to  the  Miss  Print 
title  of  1947  are  Ginger  Long  and 
Audrey  Bigelow,  co-editors  of  the 
Arrow.  Pictured  as  they  pedaled 
their  first  copy  down,  to  the  printer, 
after  fighting  their  way  through  one 
week's  accumulation  of  coffee  pots, 
ashtrays,  carbons,  and  lost  piano- 
tuners,  Audrey  and  Ginger  were  re- 
ported to  have  exchanged  the  fol- 
lowing  mystifying   conversation: 

G.:  But  are  we  getting  anywhere? 

A.:  What  a  story! 

G.:  But  are  we  getting   .    .    . 

A.:  Spell  that  please    .    .    . 

G-:  But  are   .    .    . 

A.:  $3.50  for  one  picture! 

G.:   But    .    .    . 

.  (Continued    from    Page    5)    . 

Service  on  the  side.  She  fell  in  love 
with  Bermuda  but  from  all  she  said, 
top  billing  really  goes  to  the  won- 
derful  Riihiluoma   family.  .     . 

Hitting  exact  extremes  in  vaca- 
tioning were  Marty  Enright  and  Miss 
Hamilton,  our  nurse.  <  While  Marty- 
was  stepping  a  fine,  fast  rhumba  in 
Mexico  City,  Miss  Hamilton  was  in- 
vestigating igloos  in  Juneau,'  Alaska' 
(hm-m-m,  that's  an  interesting 
,  xnejital  piqtuxe,  isn't.it?).  Marty  lived, 
for  two  months  with  a  Mexican  fam- 
ily in  the  small  town  of  Morelia,  not 
•far  from  Mexico  City: '  If  I  had  more 
space,  I'd  tell  you  all  about  the 
exotic  night  clubs  and  delightful  men 
Marty  told  me  about. 

Miss  Hamilton  sprouted  wings  for 
her  trip  to-.. A-laska— great,  .big  air- 
plane wings.  And  believe  me,  that 
must  be  some  flight  over  those 
Canadian  mountains.    She   stayed   in 

that   are   considered    to   be  new 
do  you  like  best? 

7.  Which   the  least? 

8.  In  general,  do  you  like  the  new 
styles? 

9.  Will  you  wear  them? 

10.    Briefly    tell    why   you    do  ~o*r    do 
not  like  the  new  styles. 


Alaska  several  weeks,  spending  one 
full  week  in  Juneau  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  a  quick  tour. 

Two  new  pins  have  appeared  on 
campus.  One  of  them  is  pinned  to 
the  blouse  of  Peggy  Thompson. 
Peggy's  is  a  Sigma  Chi  pin,  given  to 
her  by  Bob*'  Dixon,  a  Pitt  student. 
Carol  Watson  is  now  wearing  Allen 
Smith's  RSE  (that's  for  Rensselaer 
Society  of  Engineers)  pin.  Allen  was 
one  of  the  Arrow's  Valentine  pin-ups 
last   February.     Remember? 

There's  one  girl  who  really  couldn't 
tear  herself  away  from  PCW.  That's 
Mary  Jane  Crooks!  She  helped  in  the 
Public  Relations  Office  here  at  school 
all  summer.  That's  what  I  call  de- 
votion to  one's  Alma  Mater,  don't 
you? 

Now,  don't  you  wish  you  hadn't 
transferred  for  your  Senior  year. 
Surely  all  this,  -that's  going  on,  makes 
you  homesick  for  PCW.  Oh  well,  be 
good,  and  I'll  keep  you  posted  on  the 
latest  news  'here.  That's  all  for  now. 
Newsily  yours, 

Penny. 

(Continued    from    Page    2) 

a  growing,  deepening  friendship. 
These  are  the  "extras"  that  make 
your  first  weeks  at  college  an  excit- 
ing experience.  And  you  are  going 
to  discover  these  "extras"  through 
all   four  years. 

You  will  learn  the  small  but  in- 
evitable truths  that  invariably  pop 
up  in  everyone's  college  career.  You 
will  find  out  that  the  handsome, 
charming  men,  who  promise  to  get 
you  a  blind  date  'with  their  room- 
mate, very  rarely  have  handsome, 
charming  roommates;  you'll  catch 
"on  to- the  "fact- that  textbooks  seldoni 
mean  it  when  they  say  "it  is  inter- 
esting to  note"^(it's  just  put  in  there 
to' catch  your"eye  arid  the  fact  that 
follows  is  usually  a  dull  triviality). 
**  True,  •  these  are  very  small  things 
to  learn,  but  there  are  other  much 
larger  and  more  important  truths 
that  you  will  remember  for  many 
years  to  come.  You'll  discover  that 
'you  and  -  the  -gk-.L  -from  Oshkosh  and 
the  transfer  student  from  South 
America  are  all  crazy  about  Brahms' 
First  Synibhony  or  that  the  girl  you 
had  quietly  tagged  as  a  "sad  sack" 
in  the  first  days  of  school  can  turn 
out  to  be  a  whiz  on  ice  skates,  a  lot 
of  fun  on  a  shopping  trip,  and  the 
genius  of  your  Psychology  class. 
These  are  things  that  no  book  can 
teach;  these  are  the  "extras"  in  liv- 
ing that  your  college  can  offer.  Watch 
for  them — don't  let  them  slip  past 
unnoticed.    They    are    all   yours! 

—A.   B. 
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Books  and  Things 

Seldom  do  we  do  with  our  spare 
time  what  we  planned  in  advance 
to  do  with  it.  For  one  thing,  two 
dresses  which  I  had  intended  to 
make  this  summer  are  still  in  the 
basting  stage — I'll  finish  them  some- 
time no  doubt,  but  goodness  knows 
when.  And  all  those  books  I  said  I 
was  going  to  read  .  .  .  Well,  some- 
day. 

Speaking  of  books,  two  in  my  Be- 
gan-but-not-finished  Department  are 
waiting  to  be  picked  uo  again  in  my 
spare  minutes:  John  Gunther's  In- 
side U.S.A.,  "a  comprehensive  state 
by  state  analysis  of  trends,  issues  and 
personalities  that  introduces  America 
to  Americans,"  according  to  (and 
rightly  so)  the  book's  jacket;  and 
John  Fischer's  Why  They  Behave 
Like  Russians,  a  book  which  should 
be  the  concern  of  every  well-inform- 
ed individual. 

In  my  In-the-process-of-reading 
Department  is  Aurora  Dawn,  Her- 
man Wouk's  delightful  little  satire 
on  radio  advertising,  which  he  has 
written  in  the  manner  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century novelists  who  take  the 
reader  aside  and  into  their  confi- 
dence while  they  divulge  some  per- 
tinent moral  with  regards  to  their 
tales.  The  author's  cleverness  in  us- 
ing this  device  is  matched  by  his 
wit  and  his  humor.  Aurora  Dawn 
is  pleasant  and  light  reading,  the 
kind  that  is  nice  to  do  in  bed  at 
night  —  you  can  leave  off  anywhere 
and  pick  it  up  again  another  time 
without  losing  the  trend  of  thought. 

But  in  my  Completed  Department 
is  a  book  which  I  finished  simply 
because  I  was  powerless  to  put  it 
down.  The  book,  Samuel  Shellabarg- 
er's  Prince  of  Foxes.  Here  is  a  tale 
which  will  captivate  your  attention 
and  stir  your  thoughts  to  deeds  of 
valour  —  a  story  of  courtly  intrigue 
and  romance,  full  of  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  duels,  battles,  love,  and 
honor. 

The  prince  of  foxes  is  one  Captain 
Andrea  Orsini,  unique  combination 
of  courtier,  artist,  warrior,  and  poet, 
who  cuts  a  swashbuckling  figure 
against  a  background  of  colorful  Re- 
naissance Italy.  He  typifies  the  mod- 
ern young  man  of  his  age,  whose 
broadminded  far-sightedness  envi- 
sions a  unified  Italy  rather  than  a 
loosely-constructed  Italy  of  small  and 
independent  signories.  He  accom- 
publishes  deeds  of  renown  that  blaze 
a  path  of  glory  from  Venice  to  Fer- 


Return  of  Another  Native 


I've  come  back  to  PCW.  Back  to 
her  goldfish  pond  and  round  tree- 
benches  and  the  way  the  orchard 
looks  in  spring.  To  the  stone-baby 
fountain  back  of  Mellon  Hall,  and  the 
stiff-mouthed  sea  trout  that  never 
gets  tired.  (The  fountain  water 
sounds  like  little  lambs  on  tip-toe). 
To  the  stained-glass  window  in  Berry 
Hall,  and  the  blue  and  purple  pat- 
terns it  paints  on  the  stairs. 

I  missed  the  morning  mail,  the  cof- 
fee and  doughnuts  when  the  alarm 
didn't  ring,  the  coke  machine  after 
a  long  lab,  the  biology  pigs  with 
their  little  wooden  name  tags.  (Who 
called  their  pig  Petunia?  What  will 
you  call  yours?)  I  missed  the  art  ex- 
hibits; the  string  quartet;  the  Mellon 
Hall  teas;  the  people  who  eat  raisins 
through  a  three-hour  exam;  the  peo- 
ple who  write  the  notes  that  some- 
body gets   in  their  letter  box. 

I  won't  mind  the  blue  books  or  the 
people  down  below  who  practice  or- 
gan scales  or  the  time  I  make  a  little 
slam  and  only  bid  one  club.  I  won't 
even  mind  the  smooth-stacked  li- 
brary books  I  never  have  time  to 
read;  the  encyclopedias  I  never 
found;  the  Art  Center  concert 
grands    I    ached    to    run    my    hands 


along;  the  song  practices  at  the 
wrong  time;  the  umorella  everybody 
borrows;  the  secretaries'  names  I 
never  do  get  straight. 

I  missed  the  YW  meetings,  the  yel- 
low chicken  soup,  the  navy  blazers 
with  their  round  white  seals,  the 
class  rings  and  the  seniors'  tassels, 
the  rose  chain,  the  candlelight  ball 
with  its  black  velvet  and  white  lace 
and  the  florist  wagons  lining  Wood- 
land Road.  (What  will  it  be:  Gar- 
denias? Roses?) 

Someday  I'll  get  past  that  inter- 
esting Art  Studio  door;  take  that 
astronomy  course  at  Buhl  Planeta- 
rium; scramble  an  egg  in  that  alumi- 
num kitchen;  pull  the  curtains  for  a 
senior  play;  help  John  light  the 
lamps  of  Woodland  Road;  pet  one 
of  those  black  cats  with  the  emerald 
eyes. 

I  love  PCW.  I  love  the  Christmas 
wreaths  on  Fickes  Hall;  the  cann- 
ing; the  snowdrifts;  the  candy  canes; 
and  Dr.  Anderson's  little  toy  at  the 
window;  the  words  of  the  Alma 
Mater;  all  the  people  who  ever  lov- 
ed what  PCW  stands  for;  and  all 
people  who  ever  will. 

R.  C. 


rara  to  Citta  del  Monte  to  Rome,  with 
the  aid  and  duplicity  of  an  ally, 
Mario  Belli,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
no  more  roquish  fellow  exists  in  any 
novel. 

Prince  of  Foxes  is  superior  to  most 
historical  novels  written  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  Its  high  moral  tone  (itself 
an  unusual  phenomenon  among  pres- 
ent-day novels),  the  author's  com- 
mand of,  and  colorful  usage  of,  the 
English  language,  and  his  deft  and 
sensitive  portrayal  of  character,  from 
protagonist  to  most  briefly  mention- 
ed characters  (for  there  are  no  "min- 
or" characters  in  this  novel),  lift  it 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  ordinary. 

The  most  worthwhile  thing  about 
this  novel  is  that,  while  it  is  writ- 
ten about  another  time,  it  is  not  an 
"escape"  novel;  it  is  pertinent  to  af- 
fairs today.  The  greed,  hatred,  du- 
plicity, and  selfishness  which  Orsini 
fought  against  in  order  to  see  his 
dream  of  a  united  Italy  materialize 
are  the  same  forces  still  at  work,  and 
which  must  be  overcome  if  the  world 
is  to  be  unified.  The  entire  world  is 
in  much  the  same  position  as  was 
early  sixteenth-century  Italy,  who  at 
that  time  began  to  shed  her  chry- 
salis   of    feudalism    and    to    emerge 


from  her  mediavel  cacoon.  Substi- 
tute fascism  and  totalitarianism  for 
feudalism  and  there  you  have  the 
analogy. 

Perhaps  the  author  did  not  imply 
these  things  at  all.  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  from  drawing  the 
parallel.  And  even  if  he  did  not,  the 
story  would  stand  alone  as  being  in- 
teresting from  start  to  finish. 

I  must  t-way  now  tor  my  copy  of 
Gus  the  Great,  by  Thomas  W.  Dun- 
can, just  arrived  this  morning,  and 
while  there  is  yet  time  I  want  to  get 
at  least  to  the  dedicatory  page. 


To  the  Students 

and  Faculty  of  P.C.W. 
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Very  Successful  School  Year 
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Take  It  From  There 

The  school  year  is  now  a  month  old.  Everyone  has 
had  plenty  cf  time  to  become  accustomed  to  her  own 
daily  routine,  her  class  responsibility,  and  the  PCW  pat- 
tern of  life.  The  "settling  period"  is  over,  and  with  the 
end  of  this  period  comes  the  sudden  upswing  in  extra- 
curricular activities.  It  is  an  inevitable  part  of  autumn 
at  PCW,  and  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  year.  Every 
organization  on  campus  is  starting  on  its  first  projects; 
every  class  is  thinking  about  songs,  plays,  class  din- 
ners, and  dances.  This  is  the  time  to  look  around  care- 
fully, to  pick  one  or  two  activities  wisely,  and  to  enter 
into  them  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  that  they 
merit. 

PCW  is  a  small  school.  It  is  founded  on  the  individu- 
al, and  it  looks  to  the  individual  for  the  sustenance  that 
comes  only  from  the  willingness,  the  ability,  and,  yes, 
even  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  the  individual.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  that  you  give  your  time,  or  your 
money,  or  your  presence  to  this  or  that  activity  on  cam- 
pus. But  if  you  can  say  that  you  give  of  yourself  the 
best  that  you  have  to  offer  to  PCW,  you  are  then, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  receiving  the  best  that 
PCW  has  to  offer  to  you.  In  large,  crowded  schools, 
there  is  no  fair  exchange  such  as  this.  A  person  can 
do  his  best  and  still  feel  no  gratifying  response  to  his 
efforts;    and    in    the    same    way,    a    person    can    "fake" 


through  a  job  only  to  receive  credit  where  none  is 
due.  In  a  small  school,  it  is  different.  The  ratio  can 
remain  balanced:  the  more  you  give,  the  more  you  re- 
ceive, and  in  like  token,  the  more  you  receive,  the  more 
you  carry  away  with  you,  in  the  form  tf  valuable  ex- 
perience and  irreplaceable  memories,  at  the  end  of  four 
years. 

But  if  you  would  like  to  put  this  on  a  working  basis, 
there  is  something  of  a  more  concrete  nature  to  be 
gained  from  your  participation  in  campus  activities. 
During  your  years  at  PCW,  you  have  a  personal  file 
kept  in  the  Dean's  office.  This  file  contains  notations  not 
only  on  ail  your  grades  and  courses,  but  also  on  the  kind 
of  job  you've  done  on  the  extracurricular  side  of  your 
PCW  experience.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
first  thing  employers  ask  for  when  requesting  references 
is  the  extracurricular  record  of  the  prospective  employee. 
They  feel,  and  rightly  so,  that  a  cooperative  spirit  is  a 
little  more  valuable  than  an  A  in  Music  Appreciation 
or  Spanish  3-4,  for  example.  When  your  future  em- 
ployer asks  PCW  for  a  reference  on  you,  your  personal 
file  is  pulled,  and  the  contents  noted  for  the  employer's 
benefit.  No  argument  for  participation  in  campus  activi- 
ties could   be  more  concrete  than   this. 

The  opportunity  is  before  you  now,  and  the  same 
opportunity  is  before  everyone  in  the  college.  It  is 
easy  to  pass  that  list  on  the  bulletin  board,  but  it 
takes  only  one  short  minute  to  put  your  name  on  the 
list  with   the  others.  The  minute  is  well-spent. 

And  that's  how  it  is.  It's  up  to  you — so  take  it  from 
there. 

—A.    B. 


This  Month's  Cover 

This  month's  cover  picture,  taken  by  the  Lou  Farris 
Studio  of  East  Liberty,  turned  out  to  be  an  endurance 
contest  between  the  patient  Mr.  Farris  and  "Blackie," 
the  temperamental  cat.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Farris 
was  the  winner,  but  not  before  he  had  spent  four  hours 
coaxing,  soothing,  chopping  up  beef-liver  bait,  and  al- 
ternately ignoring  and  using  brute  force  against  "Black- 
ie's"  obstinacy.  The  rigors  of  these  four  hours  were 
shared  by  Mrs.  Farris  and  several  members  of  the  stu- 
dio staff,  all  of  whom  had  developed  amazing  techniques 
for  scratching  a  cat's  ear,  tickling  his  chin,  and  reason- 
ing with  whatever  common  sense  he  may  have  had. 

We  should  also  like  to  thank  Miss  Olga  Geltz  of  the 
Baton  Analytical  Laboratory  for  the  loan  of  her  deter- 
mined,  but   nevertheless   personable   feline. 


Synthetic  Peace 


Science  announced  more  discoveries  yesterday  which 
will  meke  the  U.  S.  self-sufficient  by  1949.  Plans  were 
disclosed  to  manufacture  a  non-wool  muffler,  an  artifi- 
cial rubber  gumband,  and  plastic  quinine. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Testtube,  president  of  the  League  of  Syn- 
thetic American  Industry,  and  inventor  of  the  non- 
wocl  muffler,  told  newsmen,  "My  invention  will  revclu- 
tionize  mufflers  .  .  .  enough  milk  is  drunk  every  day 
to   wrap   a   non-wool   muffler  around   every   neck   in   the 

Continued  on  Page   12 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  CAMPUS 


Tune  Tempest 

The  most  anticipated  part  of  Color 
Day  is  coming  on  November  13 — the 
Song  Contest.  Each  class  is  to  sing 
three  songs.  One  is  to  have  both 
original  words  and  music,  the  other 
is  to  have  original  words  to  an  old 
tune,  and  the  third  is  to  be  announc- 
ed on  Color  Day  and  selected  by  the 
judges  from  one  of  the  following: 
"Hail  to  Pennsylvania";  "PCW 
Charm  Girl";  and  "When  Caesar  Was 
Their  Eisenhower."  The  judging 
is  as  follows:  "four  points  for 
the  song  with  the  best  words  and 
music,  four  points  for  adaptability 
for  college  singing,  and  two  points 
for  presentation,  tone  quality  and 
the  merits  on  which  the  songs  are 
judged.  The  class  committee  chair- 
men of  the  event  are:  Senior,  Marse 
Reckard;  Junior,  Joan  Morledge; 
Sophomore,  Mildred  Sherman; 
Freshman,.  Nanna  Moore. 

Ring  Out,  Siveet  Bel] 

The  Faculty-Student  Council, 
meeting  at  Dr.  Anderson's  home 
Thursday  evening,  October  9,  voted 
to  change  morning  class  hours,  be- 
ginning Thursday,  October  16,  to  the 
following: 

8:25— Bell   rings 
8:30-9:30— 1st  class 
9:30-10:20— 2nd  class 
10:30- 1 1 :00— Assembly 
11:00-12:00— 3rd  class 
12:10-1:00— 4th  class 
The  bells  ring  promptly  before  as- 
sembly at  10:30,  10:25  and  10:28.  The 
doors  close  promptly  after  the  ring- 
ing of  the  last  bell  and  the  assembly 
program  begins  at  10:30. 

These  changes  have  been  made  to 
allow  the  maximum  time  for  the  as- 
sembly programs  and  chapel  serv- 
ices. Changes  of  the  afternoon  sched- 
ule may  be  made  at  a  later  date. 


All  For  Art 


Having  completed  the  initial  five 
weeks  of  the  Arts  Course,  both  stu- 
dents and  instructors  have  formed 
definite  opinions  as  to  the  success  of 
the  venture.  The  Arts  is  a  new 
course,  offered  in  a  completely  new 
curriculum.  There  are  difficulties, 
certainly.  But  everyone  feels  that 
with  cooperation  from  the  students 
and  faculty,  the  Arts  should  become 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  informative,  sub- 
jects offered  at  PCW. 

Mr.  LeClair  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  lectures  in  the  auditorium  each 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  while,  dur- 
ing the  week,  individual  seminar 
groups  meet  with  the  instructor  from 
their  elected  field  of  study.  In  these 
interest  groups  the  student  discusses 
the  lectures  of  the  current  week,  and 
brings  up  any  questions  that  may 
have  arisen  during  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
the  student  must  face  is  the  rapid 
change  in  style  and  manner  as  the 
different  instructors  take  over  the 
main  lecture  with  an  entirely  new 
subject.  This,  of  course,  is  also  a 
hardship  on  the  lecturer  for  his  work 
must  be  closely  correlated  so  that  the 
purpose  of  the  course  is  not  defeated. 
Because  of  the  large  class  and  the 
necessity  of  using  the  auditorium,  the 
instructor  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  putting  his  meaning  across  to  the 
individual.  However,  during  these 
first  trial  weeks,  marked  interest  is 
proven  by  the  few  absentees  and  by 
the  active  discussion  groups  within 
the  seminars. 

During  the  complete  course,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  two  years,  art,  mu- 
sic, literature,  drama,  and  the  dance 
will  each  take  the  foreground  for 
a  short  period  of  time.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years,  it  is  hoped  that  each 
of  the  subjects  will  be  more  mean- 


ingful in  helping  the  graduate  at- 
tain the  basic  aim  of  PCW — "The  de- 
velopment of  attitudes,  standards, 
and  a  workable  philosophy  of  life." 

The  Dean's  Memo 

The  Christmas  vacation  will  begin 
Friday,  December  19  at  12:20  instead 
of  Saturday,  December  20  as  an- 
nounced in  the  catalogue.  The  vaca- 
tion will  end  with  your  first  class  on 
Monday  morning,   January    5. 


At  the  first  faculty  meeting  of  the 
year  it  was  decided  that  the  fac- 
ulty should  give  midsemester  grades 
for  all  students  at  the  end  of  the 
first  seven  weeks.  These  grades  will 
be  used  for  purposes  of  advising  and 
will  not  be  recorded  on  the  student's 
permanent  record.  Neither  will  they 
be  sent  to  the  parents  unless  the  Dean 
feels  this  is  necessary  in  some  cases. 
It  is  believed  that  grades  at  this 
time  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
student. 


The  same  attendance  system  is  in 
effect  as  was  used  last  year — i.  e.  a 
student  is  expected  to  attend  all  of 
her  scheduled  classes  unless  she  is 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  illness 
or  other  equally  good  reasons.  The 
responsibility  for  making  up  work 
missed  rests  on  the  student  and  not 
the  faculty.  Students  missing  an  un- 
announced quiz  or  an  announced 
shoit  quiz  will  not  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  make  it  up.  An  an- 
nounced hour  quiz  may  be  made  up 
only  when  a  satisfactory  written  ex- 
cuse is  presented  to  the  Dean.  In  such 
case  the  quiz  may  be  made  up  on  the 
last  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the 
month  in  which  the  test  was  missed. 


No  absences  on  the  day  immedi- 
ately preceding  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 


Mid-year,  and  Spring  holidays  will 
be  permitted  without  a  written  ex- 
cuse to  the  Dean  from  the  parents 
or  guardian.  After  the  first  seven 
week's  period,  a  freshman  whose 
average  at  that  time  is  1.5  or  below, 
is  to  have  no  absences  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  semester.  If  she  con- 
tinues to  have  absences  either  for 
illness,  or  for  other  reasons,  she  will 
be  asked  to  appear  before  the  faculty 
committee  on  academic  standing.  This 
same  rule  will  apply  to  all  students 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  the 
average  for  that  semester  is  1.5  or 
below. 


All  committee  members  should  re- 
port to  Miss  Dalzell  as  soon  as  ap- 
pointed by  any  organization. 


All  college  activities  must  be 
scheduled  in  Dean  Mark's  office  be- 
fore detailed  plans  are  made.  The 
cooperation  of  the  heads  of  organ- 
izations —  chairman  of  committees 
and  class  officers  is  asked  in  this 
matter.  A  central  cleaning  house  is 
necessary  to  avoid  an  overcrowding 
of  the  college  calendar  and  to  avoid 
conflicts  in  places  of  meeting. 


The  weekly  calendar  is  made  up 
each  Friday  for  the  following  week. 
Please  have  all  notices  for  the  cal- 
endar in  Miss  Cruikshank's  hands  by 
Friday  morning. 

Opportunity  Knocks 

The  Halloween  theme  will  be  fol- 
lowed for  this  year's  first  open  house 
to  be  held  Friday,  October  31.  From 
8:00  until  12:00  there  will  be  danc- 
ing to  juke  box  music  and  a  chance  to 
play  bridge  in  Berry  Hall.  Co-chair- 
men for  the  event  are  Rita  Ann  Ul- 
lom  and  Eleanor  Robinson.   Refresh- 


ments will  be  served  by  Ruth  Ryan 
and  her  committee,  while  Natalie 
Speer  will  see  to  it  that  the  audi- 
torium is  properly  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  The  posters  advertis- 
ing the  party  were  painted  by  Car- 
olyn Walker's  General  Publicity 
Committee. 

Both  day  and  dorm  students  are 
invited  to  attend,  as  well  as  men  from 
Fitt,  Tech,  and  W.  and  J. 

"Let's  Dance' 

A  revamped  version  of  the  usual 
Big  and  Little  Sister  Dance  will  be 
held  on  November  8  at  the  Edgewood 
Country  Club.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Sister  Dance  only  included  big 
and  little  sisters,  now  the  Harvest 
Ball  is  open  to  everyone.  Incidental- 
ly, big  sisters,  this  eliminates  your 
responsibility  of  getting  dance  dates 
for  your  little  sisters.  The  orchestra 
of  Homer  Ochsenhirt  will  play  at 
the  Ball  from  nine  to  twelve-thirty. 
Making  this  much  anticipated  af- 
fair possible  are  its  sponsors,  the 
Athletic  Association  and  YWCA,  and 
the  committee  chairmen,  Dorothy 
Berg   and    Marjorie    Caldwell. 

Men  of  Distinction 

George  Moorad  who  spoke  to  us 
on  "The  Iron  Curtain"  in  assembly, 
October  24,  has  covered  the  entire 
world  as  observer  and  reporter  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
in  recent  years.  Mr.  Moorad  is  reput- 
ed to  have  visited  more  foreign  cities 
than  any  other  personage  in  radio. 
His  famous  broadcasts  from  Chung- 
king and  elsewhere  during  the  bit- 
terest days  of  China's  Civil  War, 
were     based     upon    many    years    of 


newspaper  work  in  China  and  a  wide 
intimacy  with  Chinese  leaders 
throughout  the  nation.  Assigned  to 
General  Mac  Arthur's  Australian 
headquarters,  he  reported  the  South 
Pacific  developments  through  1942 
end  1943  covering  the  New  Guinea 
and  Buna  campaigns  for  CBS. 

Since  returning  from  abroad,  he 
has  completed  a  sensational  book, 
"Behind  the  Iron  Curtain",  analyzing 
Russian  Communism  and  "ussia's 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  20th 
Century  Fox  is  now  making  a  film  of 
his  book. 

As  everyone  who  heard  him  in  as- 
sembly can  testify,  his  lectures  are 
packed  with  original  experiences  and 
data  and  are  delivered  in  his  usual 
breezy   and    entertaining    style. 

Dr.  Richard  I.  McKinney,  well- 
known  negro  educator,  will  not  only 
be  our  assembly  speaker,  but  will  be 
on  the  PCW  campus  the  entire  week 
of  November  3rd.  During  his  stay, 
Dr.  McKinney  will  be  entertained  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson. 
The  President  of  Storer  College,  Har- 
per's Ferry,  West  Virginia,  Dr.  Mc- 
Kinney holds  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
Yale  and  is  author  of  Religion  in 
Higher  Education  Among  Negroes. 
His  major  fields  are  philosophy  and 
religion. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  McKinney's 
lecture  tour,  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Friend's  Service  Committee,  is 
to  achieve  a  new  basis  of  inter- 
group  and  interracial  understanding. 
Dr.  McKinney  is  coming  to  function 
in  a  construction  role  other  than  as 
"an  expert  on  the  race  question"  or  as 
a  self-pleader  for  his  race — his  role, 
being  that  of  a  negro  educator.  A 
tentative  topic  for  discussion  is 
"Freedom  from  Fear," 


The  Arrow  Goes  Calling 


by  Joyce  Stephens  '57 


On  a  clear  October  morning,  a 
smartly  dressed  young  woman  step- 
ped briskly  into  the  library  of  the 
Schenlcy  Hotel.  With  a  confident 
smile,  Margaret  Truman  greeted  the 
waiting  group  of  reporters  and  pho- 
tographers. In  a  little  over  twenty- 
fcur  hours,  the  first  daughter  of  the 
land  would  make  her  concert  debut. 

Miss  Truman  was  dressed  in  the 
latest  fashion  in  a  black  wool  dress 
over  which  she  wore  a  black  double- 
breasted  coat  trimmed  at  the  collar 
with  a  dark  Scotch  plaid.  She  wore 
a  large  tarn  of  matching  plaid. 
The  president's  daughter  says  she 
is  no  fashion  authority,  but  she  likes 
the  "new"  look.  Her  skirts  are  all 
worn  long  —  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  floor,  or  as  she  says,  "All 
I  can  let  them  down."  She  also  wore 
the  new  shade  of  dark  hose.  Miss 
Truman  wears  her  clothes  well,  and 
her  figure  is  particularly  well  adapt- 
ed to  tailored  suits. 

The  camera  cannot  do  Margaret 
Truman  justice.  It  failc  to  capture 
the  lovely  complexion  and  her  fine 
coloring.  She  has  light  blue  eyes  and 
softly  curling  blonde  hair,  worn  very 
simply.  Her  features  are  all  regular, 
except  her  nose,  which  is  rather 
large  and  characteristic  of  the  Tru- 
man family.  She  would  not  let  the 
photographers  get  any  side  views 
for  that  reason.  She  applies  her 
make-up  sparingly,  using  only  lip- 
stick  and   a   little  powder. 

Miss  Truman  has  a  very  vivid 
personality.  She  laughs  easily  and 
displays  a  splendid  sense  of  humor. 
Her  soft  voice,  flattered  by  a  faint 
mid-western  accent  makes  listening 
to  her  quite  pleasant.  Thoush  not  so 
much  at  ease  as  others  who  have  had 
more  experience  before  the  press, 
she  answered  all  our  questions  cap- 
ably. Miss  Truman  showed  signs  of 
fatigue  from  her  Ion?  trip,  as  she 
toyed  with  her  bracelet  and  made 
small,  nervous  movements  with  her 
hands.  She  also  has  a  peculiar  habit 
of  rasing  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  be- 
fore answering  a  question. 

It  was  while  driving  to  Washing- 
ton from  Independence,  Missouri, 
that  Miss  Truman  stumbled  upon  her 
career  in  music.  Mrs.  Strickler,  who 
is  now  her  vocal  instructor,  was  in 
the  party  and  was  sinking.  She  in- 
vited Margaret  to  join  in.  The  presi- 
dent's daughter,  who  was  then  only 
thirteen  and  had  had  only  little  ex- 
perience in  the  church  choir  did  so 
and    for    the    first    time,     felt    the 


Miss  Truman 

ambition  to  make  her  voice  her 
future.  Her  voice  showed  some 
natural  talent  which  encouraged  the 
singing  teacher  to  develop  it.  She 
took  up  her  study  when  she  was  fif- 
teen, allowing  time  for  her  voice  to 
become  more  mature.  She  vocalizes 
two  or  three  hours  each  day  besides 
time  for  her  other  music.  Miss  Tru- 
man has  a  sweet  voice,  though  it  lacks 
the  depth  of  tone  required  for  opera. 
With  more  thorough  and  extensive 
study  she  could  improve  her  weak 
points. 

Margaret's  favorite  opera  star  is 
Lottie  Lehman.  She  prefers  Mozart's 
compositions  for  use  in  her  concerts. 
Among  the  later  composers  she  is 
ford  of  the  music  of  Jerome  Kern 
and  Gecrge  Gershwin,  though  she 
has  never  used  any  of  their  selec- 
tions on  her  program.  Miss  Tru- 
man does  not  care  for  jazz  or  boogie, 
as  she  doesn't  understand  them.  Ul- 
tra modern  music  is  still  a  mystery 
to  her.  She  likes  to  play  tennis  and 
ride  though  there  has  been  little  op- 
portunity to  do  much  of  this  since 
she  left  school.  She  is  interested  in 
International  History  which  was  her 
major  at  Washington  and  Lee.  Miss 


Truman  loves  good  food,  as  who 
doesn't,  but  says  she  couldn't  boil 
water  without  burning  it.  A  com- 
ment she  added  with  vigor  was,  "I 
have  a  passion  for  steak."  Margaret 
loves  to  fly,  but  got  quite  a  scare 
when  one  of  the  motors  on  her  plane 
"conked  out"  on  a  recent  trip  from 
Chicago.  Her  mother  doesn't  like 
flying,  but  did  so  in  order  to  be  here 
for  her  appearance  last  Friday.  When 
the  question  came  up  about  mixing 
a  career  with  marriage,  she  laughed 
and  said,  "I  never  tried  it.  .  .  .  If 
you're  leading  up  to  a  man  in  my 
life,  there  is  none." 

Miss  Truman  is  not  superstitious 
about  luck  before  her  concert,  but 
says  all  she  needs  is  to  be  comfort- 
able. The  President,  however,  is  su- 
perstitious .  about  handing  her  the 
salt.  He  claims  that  a  quarrel  results 
if  the  salt  shaked  isn't  set  down 
before  you  use  it.  "Dad,"  with  which 
she  punctuates  her  conversation 
doesn't  like  opera,  and  is  even  get- 
ting tired  of  the  Missouri  Waltz. 

To  sing  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co.  is  her  one  ambition.  Al- 
ready Margaret  has  memorized  five 
operas.  They  are  "Rigoletto,"  "La 
Traviata,"  "Lucia  de  Lammermoor," 
"Lakme,"  and  "Faust."  She  wants  to 
make  her  operatic  debut  in  "Rigo- 
letto." 

Everyone  admires  Margaret  for  her 
courage  in  pursuing  her  career  even 
though  she  would  be  hindered  by 
political  criticism.  She  has  made  a 
creditable  start  for  herself  and  ev- 
eryone wishes  her  a  great  deal  of 
luck  and  success. 

From  Distant  Lands 

This  year,  two  students  have  come 
to  PCW  from  places  that,  to  most  of 
us,  seem  like  interesting  travelogue 
subjects.  Meira  Sutker  has  come  all 
the  way  from  Palestine.  Her  home  at 
Tel-Aviv  was  one  of  culture  and 
beauty.  Surrounded  always  by 
gleaming  white  bu'ldings,  none  over 
four  stories  high,  Meira  is  having  a 
little  difficulty  accustoming  herself 
to  our  smoky  city.  Talent  is  a  pre- 
dominant factor  in  her  family.  Her 
mother  was  once  a  ballet  dancer  and 
actress,  her  father  sings,  and  her 
younger  sister,  only  ten  years  old, 
already  is  an  accomplished  dancer. 
Me:ra  herself  began  studying  the 
piano  at  eight.  Along  with  her  musi- 
cal studies  Meira  attended  the  Shal- 
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Disc  Data 


The  news  isn't  so  good  on  the  rec- 
ord front  this  month.  The  country 
seems  to  be  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  current  wave  of  revivals 
started  by  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing 
Her  Now,"  and  "Peg-O-My  Heart," 
and  albums  more.  However,  here  and 
there,  we  found  a  few  discs  and  al- 
bums really  worth  owning. 

Before  we  start  digging  the  dirt 
on  the  disc  dilemma,  here's  a  tip  for 
you  gals  who  don't  call  Pittsburgh 
home.  You  can  buy  records  at  near- 
ly all  of  the  downtown  stores. 
Homes.  Kaufmann's,  and  Gimbels. 
Then,  there  are  the  many  branches 
of  the  Record  Mart,  with  one  very 
convenient  one  en  Penn  Ave.  in  East 
Liberty.  Besides  these  well-known 
ones,  there  are  small  hardware 
stores  selling  records  where  you  can 
go  as  a  last  resort. 

The  two  most  outstanding  press- 
ings of  the  month  are  albums  be- 
longing" strictly  to  the  Be-Boa  cate- 
gory. For  all  you  squares  who  are 
floundering  on  the  word  Be-Bop, 
let  me  tell  you  that  you're  not  the 
only  ones.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
things  that  you  can't  set  down  in  so 
many  words.  We,  at  this  end  of  the 
line,  had  to  run  and  look  it  up.  We 
found  that  the  nearest  you  can  come 
to  a  definition,  is  to  say  that  the 
members  of  the  band  trv  to  keep  as 
far  away  from  the  actual  melodv  as 
possible.  Don't  let  that  keen  vou 
from  enjoying  the  exDert  musician- 
shin  of  each  one  of  the  artists,  as 
thev  are  all  the  best  in  their  field. 

The  best  of  these  albums  is  the 
one  by  Lennie  Tristano.  He  works 
over  several  well-known  numbers 
snrh  as  "I  Surrender  Dear,"  and 
fives  such  an  arrangement  of  "T 
Can't  Get  Started"  as  you've  never 
heard.  The  rest  are  originals,  which 
sound  very  much  alike,  the  best 
probablv  be;ng  "Coolin'  Off  Ulanov." 
(Confidentially,  it  was  the  title  that 
•■"■>t  us.1)  The  second  album  is  bv 
Dizzy  GillesDie.  Tt  includes  "All  The 
Things  You  Are."  "H°  Beeped  When 
He  Shoulda  Booned."  and  many 
originals.  Both  of  the  above  albums 
are  available  onlv  at  Lomakin's  Mu- 
sic Store  at  442  Wood  St.  Downtown. 
They  are  exoeDtionallv  nopular.  so 
if  vou're  at  all  interested,  you'd  bet- 
ter beat  feet  to  Lomakin's,  and  get 
yours  right  away. 

The  latest  Sinatra  is  on  a  iob  done 
with  the  Pied  PiDers  for  Capitol  rec- 
ords. The  top  side  is  "I  Have  But 
One     Heart,"     and     the     reverse     is 


"Ain'tcha  Ever  Comin'  Back."  If  you 
like  Frankie,   it's  your  dish. 

How  would  you  like  a  real  pre- 
mium of  two  name  bands  for  the 
price  of  one?  Capitol  has  done  it 
with  Benny  Goodman  and  Stan  Ken- 
ton together  taking  cracks  at  their 
own  respective  styles.  The  other 
side  is  "Them  There  Eyes" — minus 
Kenton.  Speaking  of  premiums,  Dec- 
ca  has  one  to  offer  for  the  price  of 
$1.00.  As  if  Bing  Crosby  isn't  enough, 
they've  added  not  only  Dick  Haymes, 
but  the  Andrews  Sisters  as  well.  The 
tunes  are  two  novelty  ones  from 
Anvip  Get  Your  Gun;  "Anything 
You  Can  Do."  and  "There's  No  Busi- 
ness Like  Show  Business."  If  you 
like  the  above  stars,  you're  getting 
lots  of  auant'ty,  however  we'd  like 
a  little  more  quality. 

That  first  lady  of  song,  Margaret 
Whiting,  has  recorded  the  newly- 
ropular  '  You  Do,"  along  with  a  num- 
ber bv  her  late  father.  "My  Future 
■Ju=t  Passed"  for  Capitol. 

Columb'a  has  two  offerings  worth 
lookin"  into.  The  first  is  one  of  the 
snsprvest  arrangement^  of  "Come  To 
The  Mardi  Gras'"  we've  heard  yet. 
.  .  .  who  els°  but  Xavipr  Cu?at.  Th° 
other  sid°  is  the  "Miami  Beach 
Fhumba."  The  second  is  an  album  of 
Will  BradW.  his  "Boogie  Woogie." 
f^aturin^  Rav  McKinlev  on  the  per- 
r-uss'~n.  This  is  really  a  classic  col- 
ip"t;on  of  Bo^-de  Woogie  starting 
with  thoee  old  favorites.  "Celery 
stalks  At  Midnight"  and  "Down  The 
P^ad  Aniece."  and  introducm"  some 
•-ow  n^o,  "Frtr  Mo  C!n0].-io  With  A. 
r--n  Of  lard,"  and  "Chicken  Gum- 
r-™~je  " 

That's  about  all  there  is  in  the 
v-av  of  ir"~ular  d'scs.  so  now  on  to 
the  Ion-'  hair.  The  most  exciting 
npw=  ;«  a  =et  of  two  albums  bv  Co- 
l"mhfa  of  th<>  c"mnlpto  ooera  "Han- 
™\  f„h  Gretpl."  With  the  thought 
tv>at  chri=tmaS  is  onlv  ten  weeks 
pi'-av.  it  mi°ht  he  wise  to  invest  in 
this  o^-tr'-^nor.iqj  set  rf  twelve  12" 
records  w'h  Risp  Stevens.  Nadine 
Conner  a"d  John  ^r^wnlee  singing 
thp  le"d=  for  onlv  $14.70. 

The  next  j-i  imonrtance  is  a  Rec- 
Tdrama  album  of  Fcnr-"  V  by  Wil- 
liam Shakesoearp-  featuring  Lau- 
rence Olivier  and  th°  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  T  ondnn.  Tt's  all  nut 
nut  hv  Victor  for  $5  00.  Again  bv 
Virtri-  is  Shostakovich's  Svmoh'mv 
No.  9.  pxDertly  performed  by  the 
Boston     SvmDhony.     Serge     Kousse- 
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Live  And  Learn 

"Practice  teaching,  you  say?  Just 
lead  me  away,  quietly.  You  say  you 
want  to  know  something  about  it? 
Oh  well,  then   ..." 

The  practice  teacher's  day  begins 
at  noon.  Of  course,  she  has  classes 
in  the  morning,  but  her  day  begins 
at  lunchtime  when  she  realizes  with 
a  sinking  feeling  that  in  an  hour  she 
will  be  THERE  again.  While  hastily 
swallowing  her  lunch  she  glances 
enviously  at  the  gay,  lighthearted 
college  girls  about  her.  She  too  was 
a  gay,  lighthearted  college  girl  — 
once. 

Armed  with  her  les'son  plans  the 
practice  teacher  starts  out  for  school. 
Lesson  plans  are  designed  to  keep  at 
least  one  step  ahead  of  ths  students. 
Ha!  The  delicate  humor  of  this  situa- 
t'on  never  fails  to  amuse  me.  If  her 
lesson  plans  are  good,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  practice  teacher  had  work- 
ed three  hours  the  night  before.  One 
hour's  work  will  produce  passable 
ones.  If.  however,  the  unfortunate 
girl  should  put  them  off  until  chapel 
period,  she  simply  invites  disaster. 

The  practice  teacher  arrives  at 
school,  breathless  but  determined 
and  greets  her  critic  teacher  warmly. 
She  has  been  advised  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  this  person. 
(The  truly  eager  student  has  been 
known  to  present  her  critic  teacher 
with  a  bouquet  of  marigolds  from 
Mellon  lawn.)  Having  postooned  the 
revt  step  as  long  as  possible  she  now 
turns  to  face  her  students.  The  clev- 
er kiddies  have  long  since  concluded 
that  their  assistant  teacher  is  not 
onlT'  inexper'enced  but  also  fright- 
ened to  death.  They  assume  a  you- 
can't-teach-me-a-thing  leer  that  is 
disconcerting  to  say  the  least.  The 
trials,  the  mortifications  that  ensue 
are  indescribable.  They  are  known 
enly  to  the   practice  teacher. 

For  example,  she  may  have  a  nice, 
ouiet,  orderly  lesson  under  way, 
while  the  critic  teacher  has  stepped 
out  of  the  room  for  a  minute.  Sud- 
denly she  hears  the  voice  of  the 
crit;c  teacher  (who  has  at  that  mo- 
ment re-entered  the  room)  saying, 
"Sammie,  go  stand  in  the  corner." 
With  that  she  wheels  around  to  see 
what  Sammie  could  be  doing  that 
she  h?dn't  noticed,  and  finds  Sam- 
mie, Irs  hand  clutching  the  hair  of 
the  head  of  a  little  girl  in  front  of 
him,  bouncing  the  little  girl's  head 
aga:nst  her'  desk  like  a  yo-yo.  The 
practice  teacher,  of  course,  is  re- 
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Across 

Ocean-going  vessel 

To  catch 

Pot 

Sharp  tool 

Accident 

Portal 

A  planet 

Comrades 

Fetch 

Rope 

South  American  animal 

Fill  in  with  cement 

Plain 

A  verb 

Down 
Competence,   outcome  of 
Path 
All 
Ruler 
Distance 
Aviator 
Animal 
Pronoun 
Fnclosure 
Name 
Watchful 
Kingly 
Black  ink 
Mother-of-pearl 
Formal  pretense 
A  bird 


Dear   Sally, 

I  went  downtown  last  week  and 
bought  enough  sweaters,  jackets,  and 
fancy  winter  clothes  to  put  Daddy 
in  debt  for  years  and  what  happens? 
It  gets  hot!  Like  summer,  no  less! 
Well,  that's  how  it  goes. 

You  should  see  PCW  these  week- 
ends. It's  deserted.  Everyone  goes 
places — everyone  but  me.  I  sit  here 
and  watch  them  go.  Phil  Dornberger 
had  a  wonderful  West  Point  week- 
end in  New  York,  and  Trudy  Be;s- 
wenger,  and  Ann  Carpenter  have 
been  in  on  the  big  doings  at  Cornel?. 
Last  weekend,  Dartmouth  was  fav- 
ored with  the  presence  (shall  we 
say? )  of  Helen  Obermayer,  Penny 
Jones,  and  Barbara  Whiteside,  whPe 
the  weekend  before  that,  Sue  Ellen 
Mayer  was  there.  Jean  Forncrook 
took  a  long  week-end  at  Princeton 
with  Clyde.  You  should  see  her  ring, 
incidentally.  Beautiful!  Clara  Miklos 
took  in  the  Pitt-Michigan  game  at 
Ann  Arbor  with  Ginny  Rix'  cousin. 
And — one    moment    while    I    take    a 


PCWhispers 

deep  breath — Marj  Caldwell,  Katie 
Woolard  Betty  L'Hote,  and  Marnie 
Hamilton  all  were  at  the  recent  Jun- 
ior Prom  at  Penn  State.  Katie  went 
to  see  Bob,  naturally,  and  Marj  s  date 
was  Beta  president  Jack  Berlin. 

Betty  .Ayers  is  poised  for  flight  to 
Bucknell  at  any  moment  while  Shir- 
ley Ferguson  plans  to  go  to  Buffalo 
University  on  November  8  to  see 
Chuck.  "Go  South,  young  lady"  is 
Anthea  Smith's  new  slogan  as  she 
heads  for  Virginny  and  a  weekend 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

I  talked  to  Audrey  Trezona  and 
Marigolden  Guest  recently,  and 
they're  sighing  over  Slippery  Rock's 
Homecoming.  And  when  I  knock  at 
Lee  Corey's  door  and  find  no  one 
home,  I  know  she's  off  to  Franklin 
ard  Marshall. 

As  for  that  "Is-that-a  hole-in- 
your  -  sweater  -  or  -  are  -  you  - 
m'nned?"  Department  —  Kay  Tench 
has  Frank  Pittman's  SAE  pin;  Betty 
Christie  is  sporting  a  mighty  fine 
Psi    O    pin;    and    Phyl   Lankenau   is 


wearing  her  Tech  man's  Beta  pin. 

Jane  Minford,  whom  you  don't 
know  because  she  is  a  new  Junior 
transfer  from  Oberlin,  caused  a  big 
sensation  last  week  by  popping  up 
with  a  brand  new  diamond  ring.  Yes, 
Sally,  of  course  it's  on  the  third  fin- 
ger, left  hand.  Where  else? 

Irma  Pedrogo,  our  pint-sized  si- 
sinorita  is  looking  very  important 
lately,  and  why  not?  She's  an  aunt 
now.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Farley 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  given 
Irma  a  nephew. 

I  still  can't  get  used  to  calling 
Fe'en  Gilmore  Mrs.  Reinhardt.  She 
and  Roy  were  married  during  the 
summer  but  it's  harder  for  us  to 
change  to  her  married  name  than 
it  is  to  remember  to  call  the  chapel 
the  auditorium.  Oh  well,  this  too  shall 
come  to   pass. 

I'm  at  the  end  of  my  rope — or  may- 
be I  should  say  "line"  for  this  time. 
Please  write  soon.  I  promise  I'll   an- 
swer with  all  the  latest  dirt. 
Nosily  Yours, 

Penny. 


OUT  O 


What!  no  blue-jeans?  This  fero- 
cious group  of  warriors  charged  into 
the  amphitheater  during  some  pre- 
vious May  Day.  And  if  you  wore  an 
uncomfortable  costume  in  last  year's 
performance,  (as  who  didn't)  be  glad 
that  you  weren't  wearing  one  of 
these. 


This  was  taken  at  the  halfway 
point  in  that  long  climb  up  the  wood- 
en steps.  A  sure  solution  to  that  weak, 
dizzy  feeling  that  is  inevitable  before 
one  reaches  the  top,  this  little  shelter 
house  was  probably  quite  a  tempta- 
tion to  "join  the  girls"  for  a  little  chat 
instead  of  plodding  onward  and  up- 
ward to  class.  Whatever  the  disad- 
vantages may  have  been,  it  was  a 
sorry  day  indeed  when  PCW  lost  this 
great  boon  to  the  short-winded,  and 
the  easily-tired. 


■&.•*.* ' 


A  hockey  game  of  great  import- 
ance is  in  progress  here.  It  drew  a 
crowd  of  undoubtedly  spirited  root- 
ers, complete  with  top-heavy  hats, 
grass-sweeping  skirts  and  maybe 
even  a  bustle  or  two.  Even  in  those 
days   PCW  was  hockey-happy. 


IE  PAST 


Recently  a  pile  of  old  pictures  was 
discovered  in  Berry  Hall.  We  have 
selected  six  of  the  best  and  present 
them  to  you  on  these  pages.  At  the 
right,  the  "New  Lcok"  in  a  former 
appearance  on  the  PCW  campus. 
Note  Woodland  Hall  in  the  back- 
ground. 


The  library  gets  plastered!  An  un- 
identified lady  wields  an  expert 
trowel  in  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
the  new  library.  This  took  place  in 
1931,  and  was  apparently  accom- 
panied by  an  extensive  ceremony. 


What  is  the  penalty  for  ten  over- 
cuts  in  chapel?  An  old  version  of 
the  Judicial  Board  deliberates  on  a 
weighty  problem  .  .  .  maybe  the 
case  of  a  girl  who  was  three  minutes 
late  because  the  Stanley  Steamer  had 
stalled  at  the  entrance  to  Woodland 
Road  and  John  '  ,iust  couldn't  leave 
his  father's  car  dawn  there  unpro- 
tected.'' 
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The  Arrow  Asks 

After  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence in  1946  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Veto  Power  was  created  by  the 
Russians  and  for  the  Rus.-:ans.  This 
power  was  agreed  to  vy  the  United 
States  and  Great  Br.^din  provided 
that  it  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases 
of  disagreement.  The  provision  was 
passed  with  respect  to  the  Russian 
view  that  unanimity  rules  instead  of 
the  democratic  view  that  the  major- 
ity rules.  Russia  does  not  accept  a 
democracy  governed  by  a  majority 
rule;  her  belief  is  in  a  "centralized 
democracy"  which  may  otherwise  be 
termed  a  dictatorship.  The  Veto  is  a 
direct  result  of  this  form  of  "cen- 
tralized democracy"  for  the  dictators 
of  the  Kremlin  are  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  the  United  Nat'ons  only 
when  their  will  prevails. 

As  a  member  of  a  "majority  rule 
democracy"  the  future  effects  of  the 
Veto  Power  are  of  great  importance 
to  you.  In  answering  the  following 
auestions  the  general  opinion  of 
PCW  students  will  reflect  the  ideas 
of  our  nation  as  it  faces  an  import- 
ant national  crisis. 

1)  Do  you  favor  the  idea  of  the 
United   Nations? 

2)  Are  you  content  with  the  pres- 
ent functioning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

3)  If  not,  do  you  feel  that  the  Veto 
Power  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble? 

4)  Do  you  favar  the  abolishment 
of  the  Veto  Power  because  you  think 
it  is  an  obstacle  for  an  efficient  func- 
t'oning  of  the  United  Nations? 

5)  Do  you  feel  that  if  the  Veto 
Power  were  abolished  the  United 
Nations   would  hold   together? 

61  Do  you  favor  the  removal  of 
the  Veto  Power  even  if  it  means  that 
Russia  might  leave  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

7)  What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  result  of  Russia's  leaving  the 
United  Nations? 

8)  Or  do  you  think  it  possible  to 
keep  the  Veto  Power  in  order  to 
keep  Russia  in  the  United  Nations 
and  to  make  the  United  Nations  a 
more  efficient  body. 

9)  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  establish  the 
United  Nations  without  the  Veto 
Power? 

10)  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were 
not  a  Veto  Power,  Russia  would  have 
joined  the  United  Nations? 

Peggy  Quick  '49 


The  Arrow  Answers 


The  tabulating  Committee  on 
Transfashioning  and  Transfiguring 
Torsi  has  come  up  with  the  results 
of  THE  ARROW  ASKS  poll  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Arrow.  In  case  you 
are  wondering  why  the  answers  d'd 
net  aopear  (as  was  T-mised  they 
wculd)  on  the  Arrow  Bulletin  Board, 
we  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the 
Arrow  eds  were  mest  amazed  to  find 
that  some  scoundrel  had  surrepti- 
tiously absconded  with  it.  When  lat- 
er we  found  a  bee-ootiful  gay  red 
bulletin  in  its  place,  we  smiled  be- 
nevolently, for  we  knew  then  that 
the  culorit  was  the  Art  Department. 
And  our  fondness  far  the  Art  De- 
partment turned-eth  away  our  wrath. 

Here,  anyway,  are  the  results  we 
knew  y-u  have  been  dying  to  see. 

There  are  over  twice  as  many 
cirls  who  favor  longer  skirts  for 
daytime  wear  as  those  who  do  not. 
Thirty-six   like   them,   16   do  not. 

The  oviniov-scale  was  more  bal- 
anced in  the  case  of  ballerina  lennth 
even*~>n  dresse*.  Those  in  favor,  33: 
those  opposed,  31. 

O  "l*i  11  airU  were  enthusiastic 
about  radded  hips  in  dresses,  while 
41  said  nay. 

As  to  shoulder  rads,  38  airls  said 
leave  'cm  in:  10  said  take  'em  out. 

The  number  of  those  in  favor  of 
corselets  was  less  than  half  that  of 
those  who  seemed  violently  opposed 
to  them.  The  sccre:  35  to  15. 

Thirty-four  airls  said  they  like 
the  new  stvl"i  in  general,  while  17 
do   not   Vke   them. 

The  pell  jc  indicates  of  several 
thinrs.  It  ind;-ates  first  of  all  that 
some  people  do  not  have  ernu'h  of 
an  opinion  tr>  cast  a  ballot.  Or  per- 
haps it  indicates  that  fastvon  is  not 
their  forte.  If  'h°  la+ter  =:tuat'~n 
prevails,  perhaps  ^°re  wiil]  be  a 
larger  res-onse  to  this  month's  roll 
on   current  affairs. 

If  the  poll  is  correct,  this  fall  w;ll 
see  more  and  more  longer-length 
skirts  a^d  dresses  on  t^e  PCW  cam- 
rus.  and  the  Harvest  B~ll  will  nroh- 
ably  witness  a  few  ballerina-length 
forma's.  th~u?h  the  conservative 
majority  will  no  doubt  stick  to  the 
floor-length  formal. 

Nature  ha=  endowed  too  manv  of 
m  with  DadH^d  h'r>s  to  make  us  fav- 
or extra  padding,  but  most  of  us  do 
like  paddin?  at  the  shoulders,  even 
1hou-h  leo?  shoulder  naddino  would 
mean  less  work,  sewing  in  and  re- 
moving them  when  blouses  and 
dresses    are   to    be    cleaned.    Comfort 


before  small  waistlines,  PCWites  say, 
and  so  corselets  are  "out." 

Those  styles  which  will  and  have 
attained  popularity  are  those  which 
combine  grace  and  comfort:  full 
skirts,  hoods,  full-backed  coats,  and 
dark-hued  stockings.  The  new  fash- 
ions which  seem  to  be  least  condoned 
are:  padded  hips,  hourglass  waist- 
lines, ankle-strap  shoes,  and  narrow 
shoulders. 

PCW  girls  seem  to  be  knee-con- 
scious, for  many  of  them  express  re- 
lief that  now  at  last  knees  would  be 
h'dden.  One  said,  "I'm  tired  of  see- 
ing boney  knees!"  Many  girls  think 
wemen  should  dress  to  please  men 
and  feel  that  the  new  fashions  were 
not  designed  for  this  purpose.  The 
consensus  is  that  each  person  should 
dress  to  meet  her  individual  require- 
ments —  whether  this  means  wear- 
ing new  styles  or  sticking  to  the  old 
ones.  One  girl  likes  the  new  styles 
in  general  "because  they  allow  each 
female  to  be  an  individual."  One 
resigned  creature  said  she  would 
wear  the  new  styles  "if  I  can't  buy 
anything  else." 

W  &  J's  reply  to  our  poll  reveals 
a  touching  sentiment,  and  we  really 
mean  that.  The  boys  said,  "We  like 
the  new  styles  because  the  same 
girls  wear  them  as  wore  the  old 
styles." 

It's  not  difficult  to  see  how  An- 
napolis feels  toward  the  new  fash- 
ions. From  the  Brigate  of  Midship- 
men at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  comes  the  following  reply 
— "Look  at  an  old  picture  of  your 
grandmother  as  a  girl  and  then  im- 
agine yourself  in  her  dress  .  .  .  not 
verv  sexy,  are  you?" 

(Editors'  Note:  Grandma  got  her 
man.) 

From  D'stant  Lands 

Continued   from   Page  5 

va  grade  and  high  school  and  then 
the  Universal  prep  school. 

Although  the  trip  from  Pal?stire 
took  only  fifteen  days,  it  took  half  a 
year  to  arrange  passage  and  tran  =  fer 
meney.  Meira  enjoyed  the  trip  im- 
mensely, especially  the  one  day  spent 
at  Athens  "sight-seeing"  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropol:s.  The  most 
beautiful  sight  of  all  was  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  famous  rocks. 
Of  course,  the  boat  docked  at  New 
York  and  Meira  saw  the  famous 
"lady"  asainst  the  skyline.  Meira 
loves  PCW,  but  she  is  very  restless 
about  what  is  happening  in  Pales- 
Continued  on  Page   13 
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Ann:  A  Characterization 


by  Marge  Alexander  '49 


Ann  didn't  hear  the  angry,  insistent  blaring  of  the  car 
horn  as  she  stepped  onto  the  curb.  Nor  did  she  hear 
any  of  the  city's  noises  or  see  any  of  the  city's  people 
who  passed  her,  almost  brushing  against  her.  There  was 
really  very  little  of  the  external  that  reached  her,  now, 
as  she  walked  toward  the  black-stoned  entrance.  She 
did  hear  faintly  the  squesk,  squeak  of  her  shoes,  and  as 
she  swung  her  left  arm  rhythmically  forward  with  every 
other  step  she  unconsciously  took  pleasure  in  the  rough, 
hushed  brushing  when  her  sleeve  met  the  tan  body  of 
her  corduroy  jacket. 

Belying  her  mental  langour,  her  walk  was  swift.  Her 
heartbeat  thudded  in  her  ears  and  something  deep  in- 
side her  was  tightening.  She  was  in  a  hurry  and  yet 
she  was  afraid;  she  was  going  somewhere  unfamiliar 
to  her. 

The  library  was  well  enough  known  to  her — she 
even  knew  the  musty  corners  in  which  the  rarely  read 
books  were  laid  away.  She  often  thought  about  those 
books   and   she   felt   sorry   for   their   loneliness. 

But  now  she  could  not  give  comfort  to  them  nor 
they  to  her  for  now  she  must  go  past  them  and  climb 
the  steps  to  the  upstairs  rocms.  She  knew  no  more  of 
these  upstairs  rooms  than  that  their  entrance  was 
guarded   by   a    heavy   door   stfined   a   rich   dark   brown. 

As  she  stepped  on  the  intricate  patterns  in  the  shiny 
marble  floor  she  noticed  a  smear  of  mud  on  the  leather 
of  her  left  saddle  shoe.  Usually  she  would  have  stopped 
to  wipe  the  dirt  away.  Instead  she  made  a  mental  note 
to  do   it  later. 

Usually  too  she  would  have  counted  fs  she  walked 
— she  would  have  counted,  for  instance,  how  many  steps 
there  were  from  the  front  door  to  the  first  pillar,  how 
many  pillars  there  were,  and  hrw  many  steps  between 
each  pillar.  She  had  heard  once  that  this  habit  cf 
counting  was  a  sign  of  the  maniac  and  ever  since  she 
had  felt  guilty  when  she  caught  herself  saying  the 
numbers. 

She  hesitated  when  she  reached  the  brown  door  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  Looking  nervously  around  her.  she 
straightened  the  collar  of  her  blouse  and  pulled  the  front 
seam  of  her  light  green  skirt  to  its  geometrically  correct 
position.  Then  slowly,  stepping  in  every  other  square 
of  the  cold  white  floor,  she  approached  the  man  at  the 
desk. 

She  stood  there,  afraid  of  him — afraid  of  his  rude- 
ness, afraid  of  the  contempt  for  her  ignorance  that  she 
would  see  in  his  eyes.  Taking  a  breath  and  holding  her 
heart  tightly  with  the  knots  inside  her,  she  spoke  to 
him.  "I — I  wonder — a — can  you  tell  me  where  the — 
the  musical  records  are  kept?" 

"Next   room,    turn  right,"    the   voice   said   evenly. 

He  hadn't  even  raised  his  head.  He  hadn't  looked  at 
her — he  had  scarcely  seen  her.  Ann  locsened  the  knots 
just  a  little.  Eight  squares  to  the  door,  two  souares  past 
the  table,  turn  right — oh  dear,  she  was  doing  it,  ste  was 
counting    again. 

The  tightness  was  there  again  when  she  stood  be- 
fore  the  low  ugly  desk.   I'll  het  the  lines   in   the  wood 


come  cut  uneven,  she  thought.  Then  the  glasses  of  the 
librarian    caught    a    gleam    of    light    and    blinking,    Ann 
knew  that  the  woman  was  looking  at  her. 
"Can    I    help    you?"    the   glasses    asked. 

"I — a — I'd  like  to  borrow  a  record,"  Ann  said  in 
half  a   breath. 

The  glasses  moved  from  behind  the  desk.  "Here," 
they  said,  "choose  your  card  from  this  cstalogue  and 
write  the  number  on  a  piece  of  paper  from  over  there." 

Ann  was  alone  again.  Faces  blurred  around  her  but 
no  one  was  watching  her.  She  got  the  slip  of  paper  and 
reluctantly  walked  to  the  desk.  She  handed  the  paper  to 
the    glasses   woman. 

"Sign    this,"    the   glesses   said. 
Ann   filled    out    a    card   with    her    name,    address   and 
telephone    number   carefully    printing:    ANN    WILSON — 
1420     EVERGLADE    DRIVE— LEHIGH     4842.    All    even 
numbers,  she  thought  with  a  smile. 

The  glasses  handed  her  the  heavy  portfolio  case, 
"Here  you  are." 

Ann  took  the  case  carefully,  feeling  the  rough  paper 
edges  with  her  fingers.  She  stood  there  a  moment,  almost 
caressing   the   heavy   bulk   in   her   hands. 

"That's  Ell,"  the  glasses  said,  and  they  seemed  to 
gleam  oddly  at  her. 

"Oh,"   Ann   said,   "thank   you." 

She  turned  and  walked  quickly  away,  the  knots  in- 
side her  all  dropping  apart  loosely.  She  walked  from  the 
room — two  squares  past  the  table,  eight  squares  to  the 
brown  hair,  step  one — skip  one  to  the  door,  down  eleven 
s'eps,  landing  one  step,  down  three  steps,  landing  one 
step,  down  thirteen  steps,  landing  one  step,  down  two 
steps  and  the  hard  cold  pattern  again, — eight  petals  be- 
tween the  big  red  circle  and  the  small  one,  and  out 
the  door. 

c 

As  Ann  walked  down  the  front  steps — many,  many 
of  them — she  forgot  to  count.  She  was  cut  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  children  by  the  fountain  were  laushing. 
their  voices  almost  melodic  in  the  warm  air.  Now  Ann 
heard  the  noises  of  her  city — she  heard  the  off-key  whis- 
tle of  the  boy  that  h-d  a  reindeer  printed  on  his  sweat- 
er, and  she  heard  the  metallic  whirl,  whirl  of  th? 
chain  on  the  bicycle  that  passed. 

Now  she  heard  the  squeak  of  her  saddle  shces  more 
clearly — but  she  had  lost  the  hushed  sound  cf  the 
corduroy.  For  the  heaviness  inside  her  was  gone  and 
somehow  it  was  held  in  her  hands,  pinning  her  frms 
gently  to  her  sides. 

They  were  hers,  for  a  little  while  the  records  were 
hers.  She  could  play  them  as  often  as  she  wished  ard 
at  night  she  could  put  them  near  her  bed  so  that  in 
the  darkness  she  could  reach  out  and  know  they  were 
there.  They  were  hers  for  five  whole  days. 

As  Ann  turned  from  the  path  of  the  library  onto 
the  sidewalk  she  even  smiled  at  the  woman  in  blue 
who  glanced  curiously  at  the  look  on  her  fice.  Ann 
headed  up  the  street  carrying  her  bundle  lightly,  ten- 
derly, and  counting,  one-two  square,  one-two  square, 
one-two  square. 
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Exp 


erience 


Emerson  wrote  an  essay  called  "Experience."  In  it 
he  asked,  "Where  do  we  find  ourselves?"  To  be  frank, 
lately    I    have    wondered    that,    too. 

One  day  a  week  ago  a  little  visitor  arrived  to  stay 
— Mother  said  only  for  the  night — but  like  the  famous 
man  who  csme  to  dinner  has  stayed  ever  since.  Life 
has  changed  from  one  of  peaceful  harmony  to  one  of 
devastating  existence.  This  aforementioned  visitor, 
whom  I  shall  call  Junior,  is  five  inches  high  and  five 
inches  long,  and  is  velvety  black  and  white.  He  has  the 
sharp,  decisive  characteristics  of  a  commando  taking  over 
enemy  territory. 

With  only  two  months  of  life  behind  him  he  is  pre- 
pared to  give  us  a  wealth  of  experience  that  even  Emer- 
son would  have  envied.  Owning  a  cat  (or  rather,  being 
owned  by  one)  may  not  seem  a  source  of  experience  to 
the  uninformed,  but  matters  are  complicated  by  our  also 
being  owned  by  a  cat-hating  dog. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny,  innocent  day  that  Junior  ar- 
rived, sat  down  on  the  living  room  rug,  washed  his  face 
snd  feet,  and  announced  his  intention  of  staying.  The  dog, 
Mac,  casually  crashed  through  the  screen  to  evict  the 
tiny  intruder.  A  whirlwind  hit  the  house,  not  a  room 
was  unscathed,  when  finally  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen 
little  Junior  turned.  Swat!  Owwww!  The  commandos  had 
struck  again  and  Mac  gained  some  experience,  too. 

An  armed  truce  was  declared  between  the  opposing 
armies  and  the  situation  improved  until  Mac,  with  his 
niggardly  Scotch  disposition,  discovered  Junior  ate.  That's 
when  the  fur  flew,  howls  and  yowls  resounded,  and  in- 
nocent   bystanders    were    injured.    More   experience. 

From  there  on  life  has  become  increasingly  difficult. 
It  requires  two  persons  to  regulate  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  traffic.  The  cat  reigns  supreme  in  the  base- 
ment, the  dog  reigns  supreme  in  the  garage.  (At  least 
as  long  as  the  cat  isn't  in  the  garage.) 

Can  you  imagine  a  lovelier  thing  than  a  long  walk 
in  the  woods  on  a  beautiful  fall  day?  Well,  I  can.  Mac 
is  invited  to  accompany  us  on  the  excursion  for  leaves. 
The  cat  holds  a  secret  meeting  with  his  nine  lives  and 
elects  to  follow.  The  cat  stalks  the  dog  and  the  dog 
stalks  the  cat.  This  ends  in  a  head-on  collision  with  me 
in  the  middle.  For  the  next  few  days  I  will  look  like 
an  Egyptian  mummy. 

As  if  things  aren't  bad  enough  this  little  demon  likes 
birds.  Not  our  own  birds,  of  course,  but  those  of  our 
neighbors.  But  to  top  it  all,  I  was  just  called  on  the 
telephone  and  asked  to  collect  the  little  angel  from  the 
neighbor's  door  step  where  he  is  meowing  jeers  and  in- 
sults  to   their   penned-up   dogs. 

Now,  I  ask  you:  "Where  do  we  find  ourselves?"  I 
sum  this  up  with  Emerson's  final  statement:  "Never 
mind  the  ridicule,  never  mind  the  defeat:  up  again  old 
heart!  it  seems  to  say, — there  is  victory  yet  for  all  jus- 
tice: and  the  true  romance  which  the  world  exists  to  real- 
ize, will  be  the  transformation  of  genius  into  practical 
power."  Does  anyone  want  a  cat? 

Lee  Corey  '50. 


Hang-over 


"Miss   Jones,    take   a   letter." 

Mary  Jones  slammed  the  typewriter  carriage  back, 
snatched  up  her  shorthand  pad  and  crossed  the  velvety 
stretch  of  wine  carpet  between  the  two  desks.  For  the 
fifth  or  sixth  time  that  sweltering  Friday  morning  she 
was  prodded  by  the  same  terse,  irksome,  "Miss  Jones, 
take  ..."  She  eased  herself  into  the  chair  beside  his 
desk  and  pushed  a  wisp  of  damp,  blond  hair  behind 
her  ear  knocking  her  glasses  askew.  Her  herd  throbbed 
again.  Good  God!  Would  it  take  six  boxes  of  aspirin? 
Had  it  been  six  or  seven  rum-cokes?  Three  or  four 
hours  sleep?  She  was  sick  to  death  of  this  office  with 
its  walnut  wainscoting,  heavy  red  drapes,  its  Venetian 
shades  that  drew  dark  bars  through  the  sunlight  on  the 
floor.  She  was  sick  of  the  typewriter's  clack,  the  lagging 
hands  of  the  wall  clock,  the  muffled  sounds  from  the 
street  below,  the  blaring  taxi-cabs.  Of  the  brandy  bot- 
tle that  he  opened  only  for  some  special  customer  and 
the  sour  smell  of  his  twenty-seven  cent  cigars.  Most  of 
all  she  was  sick  of  the  man  who  never  noticed  her  figure 
or  her  "Jours  d'  Amour"  perfume  and  who  cut  through 
her  thoughts  with  his  sharp  "Miss  Jones,  take  a  letter." 

— Connie   Croushore. 


Synthetic  Peace 

Continued    from    Page    2 

U.  S.  three  times  a  day  for  the  next  19  centuries." 
The  professor  termed  the  lone  skeptic  in  the  audience 
who  mentioned  the  80  million  Australian  sheep  sheared 
every  spring,  "non-progressive." 

At  the  same  time,  in  South  Dakota,  seven  new  plants 
were  opened,  whose  estimated  output  in  two  weeks  is 
"9  million  artificial  rubber  bands."  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  commended  Dakota's  contribution  to  peaceful 
living  by  stating,  "This  stupendous  goal  will  put  a 
gumband  around  every  lunch  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  enough  surplus  to  give  away  artificial  bean  shoot- 
ers with  every  elementary  school  child's  report  card." 
Government  economists  made  plans  to  cancel  a  45  mil- 
lion dollar  order  to  Brazil.  Their  slogan  is  "Take  back 
your   rubber    .     .     .    I    Yi    Yi!" 

Plastic  quinine,  another  product  of  post-war  experi- 
mentation, will  soon  be  on  the  market,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  industrial  circles  today.  Mess  production  -will 
enable  the  American  First  Manufacturing  Company  to 
sell  it  at  prices  only  double  that  of  the  natural  product. 
The  East  Indies,  whose  quinine  supply  is  not  expected 
to  last  more  than  387  years,  have  made  no  comment. 
Rumors  say  the  Islanders  are  planning  to  produce  non- 
American   American    automoblies. 

Senator  Ivanto  B.  Alone,  authority  on  world  affairs, 
summed  Up  the  present  scientific  progress:  "Science  has 
led  the  way  to  U.  S.  peace.  A  self-sufficient  country! 
Egad!  What  a  goal!  This  post-war  trend  will  leave  other 
countries  years  behind.  It  will  eliminate  all  trading 
problems;  it  will  eliminate  all  trade."  Mr.  Alone  is  the 
head  of  the  Isolationist  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

— R.  C. 
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Feather  in  Your  Cap 

Along  with  the  official  initiation  of 
a  new  college  year,  comes  the  fa- 
miliar old  appeal  for  money.  The  first 
request  of  this  term  comes  in  the 
form  of  the  Community  Chest  Drive, 
which  is  a  newly-organized  campaign 
this  year.  It  is  92  campaigns-in-one, 
once  a  year,  in  a  time-saving,  money- 
saving  single  appeal. 

The  goals  for  the  Community  Chest 
this  year  are:  to  secure  $4,947,023,  to 
ask  a  25-30%  increase  by  all  who 
can  possibly  do  so,  and  to  request 
pledges  rather  than  out-of-pocket 
donations.  This  is  an  extremely  mea- 
ger contribution  when  it  is  consid- 
ered how  this  money  is  used  and  how 
everyone  in  the  community  benefits 
from  it.  When  people  become  ill  or 
are  the  victims  of  accidents  and  when 
they  grow  old  or  cannot  support 
their  children,  it  is  not  just  many  in- 
dividual problems.  The  entire 
community  is  affected.  One  can 
easily  see  how  these  problems  are 
reflected  in  the  number  of  broken 
homes,  the  high  divorce  rate,  and  the 
increasing  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  United  States  today.  The  Red 
Feather  Services  are  working  to  pre- 
vent such  disasters  and  to  meet  them 
when  they  occur.  Community  welfare 
and  progress  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  stability  of  family  life 
where  the  children  may  grow  up  in 
the  security  of  parental   care. 

All  these  are  the  reasons  why  the 
Community  Chest  is  a  worthwhile 
cause. 


Poetry    Corner 


Winding  the  Cat 

The  U.S.A.  is  mad  and  vast 
And  every  watch  is  set  ahead 
And  even  grandpa  clocks  are  last 
And  he  who  waits  to  breathe  is  dead. 

Countries  rest  on  economics; 
Every   state   protects   its   people. 
Here  we  haven't  time  for  that: 
Life   consists   of   mouse-and-cat, 
Justice  triumphs  —  in  the  comics. 
You  don't  like?  Go  jump  off  steeple. 

Flurry,  flurry,  time  to  dash 
And   struggle   for   the   weekly   cash, 
No  time  to  eat;  I'm  up  the  street 
And   down   the   street,   and   working 

— see, 
They'll  never  have  a  thing  on  me. 

We  lunch   on   items  ready-wrapped 
And  grab  a  candy  bar  for  later; 
Hurry,  hurry,  till  we're  clapped — 
Face  Front!  —  within  the  elevator. 

Worry,  worry,  can't  be  late. 
The  big  bad  boss  is  cross  today. 
It's  scurry,  scurry,  little  mice, 
When  pussy's  in,  we  daren't  play. 
'Cause  pussy  puffs  a  black  cigar 
And   hires   the   boys   who   count   the 
pay. 

So  twinkle,  twinkle  little  stars, 
And  keep   your   time-cards   punched 

real  nice 
Or  John  will  talk  to  Mr.  Great 
And  make   a  squawk   and  have  you 

fired. 


(In  business  when  you  get  the  gate, 
It's    p'nk    and    says    you're    not    re- 
quired.) 

Wrinkle,  wrinkle,  little  faces: 
Those  with  brains  are  getting  places. 

World    wars    come    and    leave    their 

wake; 
Capital  deserves  a  break. 
All  big  fights  have  aftermaths. 
Attic  tubs  are  cold  for  baths. 
Park-bench  sleeping  isn  t  healthy. 
Who  am  I,  that  you  are  wealthy? 

Who  are  we  to  hold  inflation? 
Ours  is  just  a  normal  nation. 
What's  the  harm  in  splash  and  boom? 
We  can  take  it.  We  have  room. 
What's  another  slight  disorder? 
You  don't  like?  Go  cross  the  border. 

The  U.S.A.  is  mad  and  vast 
And  every  clock  is  tired  inside 
And  even  grandpa  clocks  are  fast 
And  he  who  stopped  to  breathe  has 
died. 

H.  S. 

Small    Consolation 

or 
The  Box   is   Empty 

It  must  be  the  weather 
that  makes  it  so  cold. 
It  must  be  your  age 
that  makes  you  so  old. 


Have   a    fig   newton. 


H  S. 


Athletic  Activity 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Students!  And  so 
amid  much  dust  and  much  more  ap- 
plause, for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  students  won  the  annual  student- 
faculty  baseball  game,  the  tradition 
of  Mountain  Day.  The  score,  inci- 
dently  was  17-16. 

The  end  of  this  game  was  really 
only  the  beginning  of  what  we  hope 
will  be  many  more  victories  for  the 
students  of  PCW.  There  are  many 
sporting  events  on  the  school  calen- 
dar for  this  year.  The  interclass 
hockey  will  start  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 22.  There  will  be  a  varsity 
hockey  team  also,  who  will  not  only 
try  their  skill  against  Pitt  and  Tech, 
but  will  go  up  to  Lake  Erie  College 
in  November  for  a  weekend  hockey 
game.  There  will  also  be  varsity 
swimming   and   basketball  teams. 

The  other  interclass  sports  sched- 
uled for  this  year  include  basketball, 
swimming,  tennis,  bowling,  and  soft- 


ball.  There  will  be  the  annual  inter- 
class swimming  meet  in  the  spring, 
and  as  feature  attraction  for  the 
swimming  season,  an  aquacade  is  be- 
ing   planned. 

So,  girls,  drag  that  hockey  stick 
out  of  the  closet,  wax  your  skis,  and 
practice  that  backstroke,  and  lets  all 
help  put  PCW  on  the  top  of  the  heap 
in  sports. 


Continued  from  Page  10 

tine.  She  naturally  wishes  that  she 
could  know  exactly  how  her  family 
is  faring,  but  she  feels  that  by  stay- 
ing here  and  learning  all  that  she 
can  she  will  someday  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  Palestine  and  better  help  her 
people. 

Kati  Sarosy  also  came  from  over- 
continued  on   Page   15 


On  the  Airwaves  0nce  Again,  Please 


On  October  16,  Marge  Alexander, 
Betty  L'Hote,  Jean  McGregor,  and 
Rachel  Anto  made  a  radio  appear- 
ance on  WJAS  with  Dr.  Kenway  act- 
ing as  moderator.  The  program  on 
which  they  appeared  was  "Opinion, 
Please,"  which  was  aired  from  5:00 
to  5:30  P.  M.  The  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was  "Spare  the  Rod",  an 
analyzation  of  the  merits  of  punish- 
ing children.  Mr.  Wenneker  direct- 
ed and  made  possible  this  radio  for- 


On  page  3  of  the  final  edition  of 
the  October  10  Sun-Telegraph,  there 
appeared  the  continuation  of  a  front 
page  story  concerning  a  recent  sui- 
cide. Toward  the  end  of  the  story 
was  the  following  sentence: 

"Though  police  were  inclined  to 
believe  the  girl  ended  her  own  life. 
several  odd  angels  deterred  them 
from  discarding  the  possibility  of 
murder." 

(And  pray  tell,  what  business  is 
it  of  theirs?   Ed.) 
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STILL  ONLY  A  NICKEL 

Can  you  name  one  thing  that  cost  a  nickel  years  ago, 
that  still  costs  a  nickel  today,  and  that  is  actually  better 
value  for  your  nickel  now  than  it  was  then? 

VI  'r  can. 

Its  the  local  telephone  call  that  you  can  make  when  you 
drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  of  a  pay  telephone. 

You  get  speedier  service  .  .  .  you  can  talk  to  more  people, 
mo-e  naturally  and  hear  more  clearly  .  .  and  both  the 
equipment  you  see  and  the  equipment  you  don't  see  are 
amazingly  improved. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  telephone  service  is  a  constant 
ob |  active  of  the  telephone  business  .  .  .  and  it  is  because 
we  iiave  never  lost  sight  of  this  objective  that  you  enjoy 
good  telephone  service  at  low  cost. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bright  Lights 

One-act   Play,  Trifles 

Launching  the  drama  season  at 
PCW  is  Susan  Glaspell's  one-act  play, 
"Trifles".  This  full-of-suspense  mys- 
tery will  be  directed  by  Miss  Norma 
Trozzo  and  presented  on  October  27 
for  the  Colloquium  Club.  The  cast  is 
as  follows  Mrs.  Hale  Marion  Pfohl; 
Mrs.  Peters,  Marie  Cohn;  Mr.  Hale, 
Mr.  J.  Wenneker. 

The  crew: — Stage  manager,  J. 
Harbison;  Lights,  M.  Werner; 
Prompter,  K.  Smullen;  Costumes,  R. 
Hanson;  Props,  J.  Morledge  and  S. 
Chelstead;  Make-up,  D.  Baney; 
Scenery,  R.  Anto. 
Fatal  Weakness 

The  Speech  Major's  play  "Fatal 
Weakness"  will  be  presented  No- 
vember 13,  14,  and  15  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Ferguson.  George 
Kelly  s  play  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining comedies  written. 

The  cast  will  include: — Betty  Bil- 
derback,  as  Mrs.  Espenshade;  Mary 
Lou  Beery  and  Virginia  Rix,  as  Mrs. 
Wentz;  Marilyn  Altman  and  Cora 
Davis,  as  Penny;  Alice  Vandermark 
and  Jane  Harbison,  as  Anna;  Mr. 
Wenneker,  as  Mr.  Espenshade. 

The  technical  crew  under  Mr.  Wen- 
neker s  direction  is: — Stage  manager. 
Louise  Diehl;  Prop  Manager,  Ro- 
berta Hanson;  Lights,  Mildred  Sher- 
man; Costumes,  Corrine  Trout; 
Prompter,  Mona  Werner;  Business 
manager,  Marianne  Boggs:  Helpers 
P.  Dornberger.  M.  Aiken,  R.  Harbert, 
end  M.  Alexander. 

Campus  On  Canvas 

Pennsylvania  Week  was  brought 
into  clear  focus  to  PCW  by  the 
placement  of  Mr.  LeClair's  water- 
color  of  Berry  Hall  in  Kaufmann's 
window.  Mr.  LeClair  was  requested 
to  paint  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Miss  Louise  Pershing,  who  arranged 
the  showing  through  Kaufmann's.  He 
chose  Berry  Hall  because  of  the  in- 
terest registered   by  the  building. 

The  painting  includes  the  front 
entrance  and  right  wing  of  Berry 
Hall.  Mr.  LeClair  painted  this  at  an 
odd  angle;  in  back  of  the  stone  urn, 
in  front  of  the  Library.  He  included 
the  urn  in  his  painting  because  it 
follows  the  "Ivy  Tradition." 

An  unusual  part  of  this  painting 
is  a  co-ed  in  a  modern  red  cloak. 
The  slim  figure  of  the  girl  heightens 
the  antiquity  of  the  buildings,  which 
in  turn,  gives  an  impression  of  state- 
liness.  The  heights  of  the  building  is 
emphasized  and  the  building  is  slen- 
derized. 
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Hola 


The  Spanish  "group"  was  off  to  a 
goodstart  with  a  large  turn-out  for 
its  Wednesday  afternoon  meeting. 
October  8.  Maria  Rivera  was  elected 
president  and  Jean  Hadfield  vice- 
president.  The  "group"  plans  to  meet 
once  a  month  with  Dr.  LaBarthe  and 
Mr.  DiTommaso  who  will  serve  as 
advisors.  The  first  project  of  the  year 
was  a  party  on  Wednesday,  October 
22  which  featured  a  speaker,  and 
Naomi  Garlick's  singing. 

Disc    Data 

Continued   from   Page  6 

vitsky  conducting. 

A  little  on  the  lighter  side  is  an 
album  entitled  "Gladys  Swarthout 
Sings,"  featuring  loads  of  old  fav- 
orites: "September  Song,"  "In  The 
Still  of  The  Night,"  "Falling  In  Love 
With  Love,"  and  "I'll  Remember 
April."  This  is  also  a  Victor  offering 
and  worth  owning. 

To  conclude,  Columbia  Master- 
works  has  recently  pressed  two  Bach 
works,  the  "Suite  No.  2  in  B  Minor 
For  Flute  and  Strings,"  and  the 
"Fugue  In  G  Minor."  The  orchestra 
is  our  own  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
with  Fritz  Reiner  conducting.  The 
set  of  three  12"  records  sells  for 
only   $3.85. 

That's  all  there  is  for  this  month, 
so  till  next  time,  keep  the  turn- 
tables turning. 

Mary  Lou  Beery 

Live  and  Learn 

Continued   fro—'    Page  6 

sponsible   for   Sammie   and   his   pro- 
pensity  toward   mayhem. 

At  3:00  the  harrowing  experience 
is  over.  Our  friend,  dazed  and  weak, 
shoulders  the  bale  of  PAPERS  TO 
BE  CORRECTED  and  shuffles  weari- 
ly away.  Oh  yes,  one  more  thing. 
There  are  four  days  in  the  month 
when  the  practice  teacher  is  relaxed 
and  jovial,  when  she  can  go  to  class- 
es in  ankle  socks  and  a  sweater.  Sat- 
urdays —   we  live  for   them. 

Anne  Watson,  '48. 
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seas.  She  was  born  in  Budapest, 
Hungary  where  she  spent  most  of 
her  early  life.  She  was  also  lucky 
enough  to  study  for  a  while  in  Paris, 
France.  She  graduated  from  the  Kol- 
ozsvar  school  and  studied  for  her 
doctor's  degree  at  Pazmany  Peter 
University  in  Budapest.  Kati  was 
very  active  in  social  work  and  that  is 


what  she  h;pes  to  enter  again  when 
she  returns  to  Hungary.  Kati  came 
to  America  on  the  Mariane  Tiger, 
which  docked  o:i  October  6  in  New 
York. 

Kati  is  studying  English,  Ameri- 
can History,  American  Literature. 
Speech,  and  Music.  Although  Kati 
would  like  to  return  to  Hungary,  she 
too  is  devoted  to  PCW. 
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Wayward  Wallace 


Some  people  believe  that  Henry  Wallace  is  a  sincere,  if  somewhat 
confused  and  naive,  politician.  Sincere  and  confused  lie  may  be,  but 
naive  lie  is  not.  Contrary  to  being  naive,  lie  is  very  clever.  It  is 
very  clever  to  say  that  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
are   war   parties,   and   that    he    is   going  to   make   a   peace   party.   It    is 

clever  to  appeal   not  only  to  leftists  and  ( !( lunists  but  to  all  those 

people  who  are  nothing  more  than  just  plain  dissatisfied  with  dom- 
estic problems  --  high  prices,  difficulty  of  obtaining  automobiles, 
high  rents. 

Confused  he  must  be.  How  can  Wallace  not  see  that  Russia  and 
not  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  discord  today?  When  lie 
says  that  our  main  job  today  is  "not  peace  with  Germany  but  peace 
with  Russia,"  he  must  be  forgetting  that  the  United  States  is  un- 
armed today  and  could  not  wage  war  if  it  wanted  to.  America's 
peace-loving  people  shouted  to  "bring  the  boys  home"  after  victory 
had  been  won,  and  in  six  months  the  strongest  American  army  ever 
built  (and  the  strongest  army  ever  built)  was  demobilized.  The  Rus- 
sians, however,  did  not  demobilize;  they  are  more  powerful  than 
ever  before.  Now  which  country  endangers  the  peace?  This  country, 
with  its  traditional  passivism,  or  the  country  which  is  armed,  who 
is  a  military  power,  and  who  is  a  police  state?  Does  Wallace  not  see 
I  he  suffering  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  the  Soviets 
are   today   suppressing? 

Wallace's  foreign  policy,  appeasement  of  Russia,  if  adopted,  will 
be  disastrous.  Witness  what  has  already  happened  in  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  Germany. 

That  Wallace  is  sincere  in  his  beliefs  is  not  enough  to  make  them 
worthy  of  being. adopted  by  Americans.  He  is  assured  by  Constitutional 
Right  to  think  anything  he  wishes  and  to  speak  about  his  convic- 
tions, as  is  any  other  American.  We  must,  however,  be  on  our  guard 
against  too-idealistic  sounding  words  and  phrases  if  the  way  of  life 
we  feel  to  be  best  is  to  be  preserved. 


International  Action 


We  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  the  subject  of  international  re- 
lations on  a  "cocktail-party  conversation"  basis.  It  is  becoming  ap- 
palling to  listen  to  supposedly  well-informed  speakers  talk  in  circles 
around  the  subject  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  In  many  cases 
we  find  ourselves  listening  to  charming  words  that  have  little  mean- 
ing. In  a  campus  International  Relations  Club,  we  have  a  real  op- 
portunity to  discuss  problems  pertinent  to  the  present  world  situa- 
tion, in  an  organized  manner. 

This  year  the  PCW  chapter  of  this  national  organization  has  an 
enthusiastic  core  of  students,  well-informed  advisors,  and  a  program 
plan  that  promises  to  furnish  many  hours  of  livelv  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. It  needs  one  thing  only — active  support. 


This  Month's  Cover 


This  month 's  cover,  again  a  product  of  the  Lou  Parris  Studio 
in  East  Liberty  is  dedicated  to  the  great  American  institution,  "The 
Football  Weekend."  Mary  Aiken,  representing  the  many  PCW  girls 
who  weekly  turn  their  footsteps  Yale-,  Cornell-,  and  Princeton-ward,  is 
seen  boarding  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Duquesne  Limited,  aided 
by  Redcap  T.  L.  Burrell  of  Pittsburgh.  As  a  token  of  PCW's  impar- 
tiality toward  the  eastern  "football  colleges,"  Mary  is  well-armed 
with  many  different  college  pennants.  The  picture  was  taken  seconds 
before  the  train  pulled  out  of  Union  Station  and  had  it  not  been  for 
a  6:>  mile-per-hour  ride  downtown  (with  Mary  bouncing  around  on 
top  of  a  folded  tripod  and  a  huge  box  of  photographic  plates  in 
the  back  of  the  car),  the  picture  might  never  have  been  taken. 
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THE     TALK  OF  THE  CAMPUS 


Holly  Smokes! 

Lee  Green  has  a  problem!  She  is 
chairman  of  the  Holly  Ball,  the 
Sophomores'  annual  dance,  and  she 
isn't  allowed  to  have  holly  at  the 
ball.  The  William  Penn,  it  seems, 
abides  by  the  fire  prevention  laws 
of  Pittsburgh  and  fcrbids  inflam- 
mable  decorations   at   any   dances. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  holly 
may  be  missing,  Lee  can  promise  a 
lot  to  make  up  for  the  lack  There 
will  be  music  by  Bernie  Armstrong's 
orchestra  from  9:00  P.M.  till  mid- 
night on  December  5  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 

Students  also  have  a  small  prob- 
lem —  it  costs  $3.60  per  ticket.  But 
then,  it's  worth  it,  considering  that 
the  -dance  offers  another  chance  to 
polish  up  your  best  formal  attire  and 
ask  your  best  beau  to  whirl  around 
the  dance  floor  once  more. 

Rivalry  and  Revelry 

With  trilling  soprano,  straining 
alto,  and  high  hopes,  the  1947  Song 
Contest  went  down  in  PCW  history, 
Thursday  morning,  November  20. 
Weeks  of  frantic  preparations  and 
practice  had  preceded  the  traditional 
contest  which  is  to  many  the  most 
important  part  of  Color  Day.  The 
SGA  Board  had  selected  five  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty  weeks  before  the 
contest.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Wick- 
man,  Miss  Ayres,  Miss  Maclachlan, 
Mr.   Wenneker,  and  Miss  Stewart. 

The  Freshman  songs  were  "Story 
of  a  Freshman",  based  on  "I  Am  the 
Captain  of  the  Pinafore"  from  H.M.S. 
Pinafore,  and  an  original  song  call- 
ed "Where  Last  We  Met".  The  Soph- 
omores   based    the    theme    for    then- 


original  song  on  the  five  areas  of  our 
new  curriculum,  while  their  "fun- 
ny" song  was  written  to  the  tune  of 
"My  Heart  Belongs  To  Daddy".  The 
beautiful  melody  of  "Stella  By  Star- 
light" was  chosen  by  the  Juniors  as 
a  background  for  their  "serious" 
song,  "Familiar  Scenes  ',  while  they 
used  an  original  melody  for  their 
other  song,  "Book  Bound".  The  Sen- 
ior offerings  were  both  set  to  orig- 
inal melodies,  one  being  the  "Good- 
night Song",  which  was  written  for 
a  PCW  girl's  goodnight  to  her  date, 
and  the  other,  "PCW  Pete",  the  story 
of  a  new  campus  character. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared  away  the  victors  were  pre- 
sented with  a  five-pound  box  of 
candy,  to  be  divided  evenly  among 
the  jubilant  winners. 

Over  the  Top 

November  13  was  a  lucky  thirteen 
for  the  Community  Chest  Drive. 
That  was  the  day  that  the  drive  went 
over  the  top  by  fifteen  dollars,  and 
Mme.  Owens  and  Ariana  Powell 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Mme.  Owens'  work  was  backed  by 
the  Speech  Department,  whose  stu- 
dents familiarized  themselves  with 
the  agencies  of  the  Community  Chest 
and  gave  reports  of  their  findings. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  Drive: 

Quota:   $1650.00 

Contributions:  $1665.00 

Per  capita:  $2.34  (best  among  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  Pittsburgh) 

The  faculty  staff  and  employees 
bettered  their  last  year's  contribu- 
tion by  $43.50,  while  the  students 
bettered  their  last  year's  contribu- 
tion by  $146.50. 


Super  Supper 

The  seniors  entertained  the  sen- 
iors at  a  dinner  in  the  Conover  room 
at  Mellon  Hall  on  Monday,  November 
17,  at  6  o'clock.  Prue  Hamilton  ar- 
ranged the  dinner,  and  Dottie  Doo- 
little  was  hysterical  with  joy  be- 
cause she  had  at  last  found  a  sure- 
fire method  for  getting  the  seniors 
in  a  body  so  they  might  learn  their 
songs  for  color  day. 

Panther  Parades 

Shortly  after  lunch,  Monday  Octo- 
ber 27,  a  blue-and-gold  whirlwind 
swept  through  the  PCW  campus  in 
the  form  of  a  long  caravan  bearing 
the  jubilant  victors  of  the  Pitt-Ohio 
State  game.  The  whirlwind  seemed 
to  approach  from  all  directions  at 
once,  and  reached  the  height  of  its 
fury  in  a  noisy  demonstration  in 
front  of  Berry  Hall  less  than  a  half 
hour  after  the  first  violent  blasts  of 
autrmobile  horns  were  heard  in  the 
rmphitheater. 

With  a  cry  of  "Inside,"  the  seeth- 
ing mass  of  "hot  air"  roared  into  the 
lounge  (ripping  apart  the  lounge 
phone  on  the  way),  through  the  first 
floor  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
third  floor  of  Berry  Hall,  stopping 
only  to  drain  the  coke  machine  of 
its  supply  of  Coca-Cola. 

Meanwhile  outside,  elements  of  the 
storm  were  scattering  papers  to  all 
corners  of  the  amphitheater,  rolling 
the  archery  targets  down  the  hill, 
and  in  general  defying  the  unhappy 
scowl  of  Mr.  Means,  who  stood  by 
watching  several  hours  of  work  pile 
up  in  less  than  an  hour. 

When     the    hurricane     rolled     on 


"I  wouldn't  be  caught  alive  in  that  thing: 


(sweeping  along  with  it  many  PCW 
girls),  it  left  a  bench  swaying  at  the 
top  of  the  flag  pole,  fragments  of 
a  goal  post,  several  vacant  spaces 
where  once  there  had  been  wooden 
signs,  a  littered  campus,  and  close 
to  $150  worth  of  damage. 

One  More  Chance 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
PCWites  to  consider  the  eternal 
problem  of  Christmas  gifts.  It's  nev- 
er too  early  to  start  Christmas  shop- 
ping and  there  can  be  no  better  start- 
ing point  than  the  Alumnae  Office  in 
Mellon  Hall  where  PCW  playing 
cards  are  again  on  sale.  A  suitable 
?ift  for  almost  any  member  of  the 
family,  these  attractive  playing  cards 
which  feature  a  picture  of  Berry 
Hall  on  one  deck  and  Mellon  Hall 
on  the  other  deck,  sell  for  $1.65  a 
box.  Stop  at  the  Alumnae  Office  and 
see  them  today  —  play  with  them 
tomoiTow! 


The  Scream  Heard 
'Round  the  Campus 

Blood  froze  in  the  veins  of  indus- 
trious students  who  were  burning  the 
midnight  oil  the  night  of  November 
10,  when  a  piercing  scream  shatter- 
ed the  silence  of  the  cold,  rainy 
night.  From  whence  it  came,  no  one 
knows,  but  it  was  heard  from  Wood- 
land Hall  to  Art  Center  to  Mellon 
Hall. 

It  seemed  to  emanate  from  some- 
where between  Art  Center  and  Coo- 
lidge  Hall,  but  more  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

"It  came  from  that  direction,"  one 
wide-eyed  student  said,  pointing,  as 
the  watchman,  be-flashlighted, 
searched  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  long  search  ended  fruitlessly, 
and  tired  and  shaken  students  re- 
turned to  their  books. 

And  the  mystery  remains  unsolv- 
ed. 


Chapel  Forecast 

Mr.  Morris  S.  Frank,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  The  Seeing  Eye,  and  pioneer 
of  the  guide  dog  movement  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  at  PCW  on 
December  5  to  give  an  informative 
and  educational  talk.  He  will  illus- 
trate his  talk  with  sound  movies.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  having  Dr. 
Frank  and  his  guide  dog  Buddy  with 
us  again. 

Hustle  and  Tussle 

Hood  and  Tassel  had  a  meeting 
Monday  night.  November  17,  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  an  alumnae  dinner 
and  a  fashion  tea,  to  be  given  to 
raise  funds  for  the  PCW  Scholarship 
Loan  Fund,  President  Jerry  Kimball 
announced. 

The  H  &  T  girls  have  decided  to 
make  new  purple  satin  hoods  this 
year,  a  set  for  themselves  and  a  set 
for  the  incoming  members,  who  are 
to  be  chosen  from  the  present  junior 
class. 

RU  4  IRC 

At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Club  on  No- 
vember 4,  the  following  officers  were 
elected: 

President:    Olga  Mamula 
Vice-president:   Peggy   Poucher 
Secretary:  Mary  Lynott 
Program  Chairman:  Ann  Wallace 
Publicity     Chiirman:     Mary     Lou 
Hook 

Dr.  Norman  is  to  be  adviser  to  the 
group  again  this  year,  with  every 
other  Wednesday  evening  as  the 
meeting  time.  It  was  planned  that 
the  chairmanship  of  the  meetings  is 
to  be  rotated  among  the  members, 
and  refreshments  will  be  served. 

The  Conover  Room  on  Wednesday 
evening,  November  12,  witnessed  the 
first  discussion  group  of  the  IRC.  Dr. 
Norman  pictured  Henry  Wallace  as 
being  interested  in  Progressive  Cap- 
italism, not  Communism.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  after  the  discus- 
sion. 

A  report  on  the  IRC  conference 
held  at  Mont  Clair,  New  Jersey,  on 
November  8  and  9  was  given.  Those 
girls  attending  this  meeting  were 
Marjorie  Caldwell  and  Peggy  Pouch- 
er who  represented  Activities  Coun- 
cil and  S.G.A.  with  Martha  Enright 
being  sent  from  YW.  Interest  was 
shown  by  students  in  such  topics  as 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Atomic 
Bomb. 


Mu  Sigma  Meets 

All  students  are  invited  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  Mu  Sigma  at  8:00  P.M. 
Monday,  November  24  in  the  Science 
Lecture  Hall.  This  meeting  will  fea- 
ture a  lecture  by  Ottmar  Von  Fuhrer, 
a  staff  artist  at  Carnegie  Museum. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Von  Fuhrer's  talk 
will  be  "Expeditions  and  Exhibi- 
tions," and  credit  will  be  given  to 
the  Arts  course  students  attending 
the  meeting. 


Pot  Luck 


Members  of  PCW's  YWCA  were 
the  guests  of  the  Pitt  YWCA  at  a 
Pot-Luck  Dinner  at  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Memorial,  Tuesday  evening 
November  18.  This  was  the  annual 
membership  dinner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
branches  of  the  YWCA. 

Miss  Filomena  Florendo,  a  trans- 
fer student  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  spoke  on  her  trip  to  the  Oslo 
Convention  last  summer,  and  a  mu- 
sical program  was  given  by  Miss 
Marie  Oliver,  National  Music  Sec- 
retary of  the  YWCA. 

Hi-ho,  Hockey 

The  Sophomores,  runners-up  for 
last  year's  hockey  trophy,  won  the 
cup  this  year  with  a  1000  average  of 
three  wins  and  no  losses.  In  their 
first  game  against  the  Juniors,  the 
Sophs  pulled  down  two  points  to  the 
Juniors'  one.  The  Seniors  tallied  on- 
ly one  point  against  the  Sophomores' 
persisting  parade  of  five  marches 
through  the  enemy  goal  posts.  In  the 
deciding  game  with  the  Freshmen, 
the  champs  chalked  up  five  goals  to 
the  Frosh's  three. 

AA  President  Jessie  Gilbert  pre- 
sented the  hockey  cup  to  the  Sopho- 
more captain.  Helen  Wood  at  the 
SGA  assembly  on  November  13.  It 
was  decided  that  the  presentation 
would  be  made  immediately  after 
the  final  game,  instead  of  on  Moving 
Up  Day  next  Spring. 

The  Varsity  hockey  team  was  off 
to  a  good  start  with  a  win  over  the 
Pitt  Varsity.  The  Purple  and  White 
scored  five  times,  while  the  Pitt  team 
failed  to  penetrate  the  goal  cage  even 
once.  PCW  players  said  that  the 
worst  opposition  they  had  to  face 
was  in  the  form  of  a  tree  in  the  left 
lane.  Jane  Steele  drove  two  goals, 
and  Jean  Mattern,  Mary  Crooks,  and 
Susie  Blair  scooped  across  for  three 
more. 

With  one  game  already  to  then- 
credit,  the  team  went  to  Painesville, 
Ohio  to  play  the  Lake  Erie  College 


team.  The  Lake  Erie  girls  had  played 
the  All-English  Hockey  team  and 
proved  to  be  stiff  competition  for  the 
PCW  team. 

Tryouts  for  the  AA  aquacade  were 
held  on  November  11  and  18.  This 
year  not  only  swimmers,  but  also 
writers  and  technicians  will  be  need- 
ed to  produce  a  bigger  and  better 
water  show.  The  performance  of  the 
aquacade  will  be  given  in  January, 
about  two  weeks  after  Christmas. 


Y"-Wise 


The  YWCA  commission  groups 
now  have  their  programs  well  un- 
der way. 

The  World  Relatedness  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  Joan  Nusbaum,  will 
devote  the  next  month's  activities  to 
collecting  money  to  send  packages  to 
Europe  through  CARE.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  group  hope  to  be  able 
to  correspond  with  the  recipients  of 
the  packages.  This  commission  meets 
on  Wednesdays  in  room  0  in  Berry 
Hall.  Miss  Welker  is  their  advisor. 

The  Christian  Heritage  Commis- 
sion, with  Gina  Sager  as  their  lead- 
er, will  continue  their  program  of 
inviting  members  of  different  re- 
ligious denominations  so  that  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
about  religions  other  than  our  own. 
This  group  meets  in  room  4  of  the 
library. 

The  Growth  of  Persons  Commis- 
sions has  its  meeting  in  the  Art 
Room  of  the  library.  Barbara  Evans 
has  arranged  very  interesting  discus- 
sions for  the  next  month.  Dr.  Rollitt 
was  a  recent  speaker  at  this  com- 
mission's meeting.  Dr.  Martin  is  their 
advisor. 

The  Social  Responsibility  Com- 
mission whose  leader  is  Pris  Shouse 
has  arranged  for  PCW  students  to 
work  in  different  settlement  houses 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Dr.  Elliot  is 
the  faculty  advisor. 


For  Better  or  Worse 

The  Teacher  Evaluation  Commit- 
tee will  be  on  campus  for  three  days, 
beginning  Monday,  December  1,  to 
appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and  curriculum  of  the  educa- 
tion department.  PCW  will  be  the 
third  college  to  be  considered  by  this 
group.  The  other  two  colleges  were 
Lockhaven  Teachers  College  and  Al- 
bright College  at  Reading,  Pa. 

This  will  be  composed  of  fourteen 
members;  a  college  president,  nine 
college  professors,  and  four  public 
school  superintendents.  They  are  a 
totally  impartial  group  who  will  visit 
our  classes  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  students  are  getting  an  up-to- 
date  philosophy  as  a  background  for 
teaching.  The  committee  will  divide 
into  ten  smaller  committees  to  more 
accurately  judge  the  different  phases 
of  the  program.  The  ten  principles  of 
evaluation  are  Philosophy,  Principles 
of  Selection  and  Admission,  Guid- 
ance, General  Education  Curriculum, 
Professional  Education  Curriculum. 
Student  Teaching,  Instructional  Ma- 
terial, Placement  of  Graduates,  Ad- 
ministrative Policies  and  Personnel, 
and  Plant  and  Facilities. 

The  Evaluation  Committee  will 
have  their  offices  in  the  Science  li- 
brary in  Buhl  Hall.  They  will  be  en- 
tertained at  a  dinner  in  Mellon  Hall 
on  Monday  evening  and  a  tea  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  for  the  faculty 
and  a  selected  group  of  students. 

Always  New  Rules 

House  directoresses  Miss  Dalzell, 
or  Miss  Marks  must  sign  Overnight 
Permission  Slip  before  you  take  an 
overnight.  Except  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  in  advance,  the 
slips  should  be  signed  the  day  be- 
fore you  intend  to  leave. 

Concert  Notes 

A  musical  concert  was  presented 
on  November  10,  by  the  faculty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Administration 
Building  Fund. 

The  first  number  was  Bach's  "Con- 
certo in  D  Minor"  for  two  violins  and 
piano,  by  Ralph  Lewando  and  Mar- 
jorie  Kaiser  with  Louise  Welk- 
er at  the  piano.  Miss  Welker 
and  Mr.  Charles  LeClair  very 
ably  played  "Andante  and  Var- 
iations, Op.  46"  for  two  pianos 
by  Schuman.  Three  soprano  solos 
by  Miss  Elma  Maxwell,  "Spir- 
ate,    Pur    Spirate"    and    O    Del    IV  io 

(Continued  on  Page  10 1 


Students  Meet  Wallace 

Eugenia  Queenth  and  Ann  Wallace,  PCW  seniors,  in- 
terviewed Henry  A.  Wallace,  Editor  of  the  New  Repub- 
I'c,  when  he  spoke  in  Pittsburgh,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
November  10  and  11,  at  the  Syria  Mosque,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Progressive  Citizens  of  America. 

Henry  Wallace.  The  two  most  whispered  words  on 
college  campuses,  in  the  home  and  at  the  club.  Her.ry 
Wallace.  The  two  most  denied  words  on  the  radio  and 
in  the  newspaper  and  magazines  cf  America.  Why?  B:- 
cause  Henry  Wallace  has  something  to  S3y  and  isn't 
afraid  to  say  it  .  .  .  because  he  firmly  believes  in  his 
ideas.  It  is  granted  that  we  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
his  policies — but  is  there  anyone  whose  policies  and  be- 
liefs are  completely  parallel   with   our  own? 

The  press  and  radio  has  the  general  public  believing 
that  Henry  Wallace  is  a  fiery  speaker,  with  a  bitter  he.rt, 
on  everything  that  is  of  wcrld  importance,  an  achiever 
of  notoriety,  and  a  general  nuisance  and  detriment  to 
American  security.  Many  have  gone  on  to  use  the  terms 
"crackpot,"  "ill-mannered,"  "ignorant,"  and  "Commun- 
ist" in  reference  to  the  man  they  once  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  as  their  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Vice 
President. 

Having  met  and  talked  with  Henry  Wallace  we  have 
been  able  to  repudiate  every  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
implied  accusations.  When  we  attended  the  Wallace 
meeting  at  the  Syria  Mosque,  our  only  idea  was  that 
this  man  was  being  condemned  in  print  and  on  the 
air  and  we  would  like  to  know  exactly  why.  We  did 
not  intend  to  join  the  "my  family  says  Wallace  is  no 
good"  crowd  unless  we  ourselves  actually  believed  it. 

Our  first  impressions  were  very  favorable.  Here  was 
a  quiet-spoken,  well  mannered,  man  with  a  tired  but 
very  warm  and  friendly  face  .  .  .  not  the  Henry  Wal- 
lace whose  poorest  pictures  are  exploited  by  the  news- 
papers. We  liked  Henry  Wallace.  We  liked  his  looks, 
his  sincerity,  his  pleasantness  and  his  informality.  Our 
first  fifteen  minutes  with  Mr.  Wallace  did  not  concern 
politics,  but  rather  was  everyday  conversation  ranging 
from  the  weather  to  Paul  Enigel.  Mr.  Wallace  asked  us 
to  solve  a  problem  for  him.  Why  do  people  in  Pitts- 
burgh always  seem  to  like  Paul  Engel  so  much?  Our 
former  Vice  President  was  quizzical,  for  there  aren't 
many  Iowans  who  know  of  the  poet.  The  next  thing 
we  knew  he  was  fascinated  by  the  fact  that  both  of  his 
interviewers   were  left-handed. 

We  asked  Mr.  Wallace  for  a  further  interview  after 
his  speech  and  he  suggested  it  would  be  better  for  us 
to  attend  the  press  conference  at  the  Hotel  Schenley 
the  next  morning  when  there  would  be  more  time  and 
less  of  a  crowd. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  walked  on  the  stage  he  was 
greeted  warmly  by  the  Pittsburgh  audience.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's first  statement  expressed  gratification  over  the 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  question  and  said  that  al- 
though the  UN  has  come  to  a  decision,  the  problem 
is  still  not  completely  settled.  He  also  emphasized 
Russia,  one  of  the  most  forceful  parts  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
the    fa<;t    that    our    main    job    today    is    not    peace    with 


Jirorry  Queenth  and  Ann  Wallace  meet  Henry  Wal- 
lace. Although  sharing  the  same  last  name,  Ann  and 
Mr.  Wallace  are  net  related. 

speech  pertained  to  the  men,  who  say  "that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  peace,  and  then  take  actions  in  cur 
name  which  set  us  on  a  road  toward  war,  are  skillful 
propagandists.  They  cloak  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
language  of  freedom  and  justice  and  democracy;  yet 
their  voices  aren't  heard  and  strength  is  not  used  to 
ccmbat  encroachments  on  freedom  and  justice  and  un- 
democratic practices  here  at  home." 

Mr.  Wallace  went  on  to  say  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  the  repeal  of  the  OPA,  the  sabotage  of  the  Wage 
Hour  law,  the  weakening  of  the  rent  controls,  the  fail- 
ure to  build  homes  for  veterans  and  to  develop  a  healt'i 
and  educational  program  are  all  part  cf  the  "Will 
Street  plots." 

He  consistently  used  the  term  referring  to  the  "Wall 
Street  Crowd"  yet  when  pinned  down  at  the  press  con- 
ference next  day,  he  refused  to  commit  himself  on  ac- 
tual names.  Mr.  Wallace  says  mentioning  names  brings 
on  individual  hatred  and  that  has  never  been  his  pur- 
pose. Here  we  disagree  with  him,  for  until  he  defines 
what  he  means,  Wall  Street  is  still  not  a  clear  term. 
"Men  with  large  financial  interests  abroad  have  no  right 
to  run  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States."  Who, 
Mr.  Wallace,   are  these   men? 

When  asked  about  the  Marshall  plan,  Mr.  Wallace 
said  that  he  hailed  it  at  first  but  later  found  it  was  just 
an  offshoot  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  He  stated  firmly 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  Russians  would  start  another 
war  in  the  next  five  years  under  any  conditions.  The 
special  objections  to  the  Marshall  plan  by  Wallace  con- 
cern the  d.stribution  of  materials.  He  definitely  believes 
an  international  organization  is  necessary."  As  it  is  we 
give  mort  of  the  aid  and  still  "we  get  -kicked  around 
no  matter  what  we  do." 

(Continued   on  Page   13)    . 


The  Theater 

George  Kelly's  "Fatal  Weakness" 
is  one  of  those  plays  which  have 
little  or  no  plot  and  which  the  actors 
can  either  make  or  break.  Ina  Claire 
made  it  on  the  legitimate  stage,  but 
Billie  Bilderback  made  it  right  here 
on  PCW's  stage!  In  fact,  so  well 
did  Billie  play  her  part  as  the  mid- 
dle-aged, sentimental  Ollie  Espen- 
shade,  that  her  facial  expressions, 
actions,  and  inflexions  were  almost 
identical  with  Miss  Claire's. 

No  less  commendable  was  the  act- 
ing of  Virginia  Rix  who  was  Mabel 
Wence,  Ollie's  earthly  friend  and 
confidential  agent.  Her  conception  of 
men  and  marriage  was  far  too  re- 
alistic, cold  and  calculating  to  suit 
Ollie's  romantic  ideals.  The  infidelity 
of  Paul  Epenshade  was  in  Mabel's 
eyes,  typical  of  most  men,  and  a 
perfectly  natural  culmination  of  his 
and  Ollie's  marriage. 

As  the  middle-aged,  unfaithful 
husband,  Mr.  Wenneker  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  his  rejuvenation 
...  he  tried  too  hard  to  prove  that 
a  receding  hair  line  and  a  "bay  win- 
dow" don't  necessarily  mean  a  man 
is  one  step  from  -senility  and  two 
steps  from  the  grave.  The  little  leap 
in  the  air  that  he  gave  was  all  very 
indicative  of  his  "last  fling"  but  he 
certainly  didn't  have  to  execute  a 
gymnastic  feat  to  get  the  idea  across 
to  the  audience. 

Mimi  Altman  overacted,  in  my 
opinion,  but  then  the  characterize 
tion  of  the  Espenshade's  daughter, 
Penny,  is  not  easily  achieved.  An  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  and  intensely 
despicable  character  role  can  hard- 
ly be  played  by  an  amateur  without 
over-acting. 

The  talented  male,  who  played 
Penny's  husband,  Vernon  Hassett, 
was  requisitioned  from  Pitt.  Mayer 
was  most  appealing  and  very  con- 
vincing as  the  down-to-earth  and 
stable  husband  who  was  really  an- 
xious to  bring  peace  and  harmony 
back  into  a  marriage  that  Penny 
was  bent  on  breaking  up. 

Certainly  in  this  play,  the  actors' 
portrayal  of  their  roles  meant  the 
difference  between  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  play.  The  interest, 
from  the  audience's  standpoint  could 
not  have  come  from  the  plot,  for 
there  was  none.  It  ^ad  to  come  from 
the  actors.  Either  Mrs.  Ferguson  let 
the  cast  go  ahead  and  play  their 
parts  as  they  themselves  interpreted 
them,  or  she  drilled  Kelly's  charac- 
terizations  into   them.   Judging   from 


PCWhis 
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Relax,  kids,  and  get  those  blue- 
book  expressions  off  your  faces. 
Hour-writtens  are  passe  now,  at  least 
for  another  six  weeks,  so  why  not 
catch  up  on  a  few  notes  about  your 
neighbors. 

If  Open  House  is  any  indication  of 
a  trend,  men,  lots  of  men,  are  on  the 
menu  for  this  year.  They  practically 
crawled  out  of  the  woodwork,  no 
less.  Peggy  Shafer,  too,  approves 
of  Open  House  for  that's  where  she 
met  the  neat  Tech  man  whom  she's 
been  dating  since  the  event.  We 
caught  sight  of  Phyl  Dornberger 
dancing  with  a  tall  and  tres  terrific 
boy.  Introductions,  please,  Phyl.  You 
know,  Natalie  Speer  deserves  a 
few  loud  "bravos"  for  her  contri- 
bution to  the  gay  Open  House  at- 
mosphere— the  gals  fur.oched  all  of 
the  cornstalk  decorations. 

The  lucky  girl  who's  wielding  a 
lush  diamond  this  month  is  Nancy 
Beamer.  Deserves  a  paragraph  to 
herself,   don't  ya   think. 

Travel  is  a  by-word  around  cam- 
pus this  season.  On  November  8 
Shirley  Chelsted  trekked  to  a  fun- 
filled  weekend  at  Waynesburg.  The 
following  weekend  found  Charde 
Chappie  leaving  for  Wesleyan,  and 
Jean  Forncrook  taking  flight  to 
Princeton.  Some  PCWites  who  are 
scheduled  to  root  for  old  Eli  at  the 
Harvard-Yale  game  on  the  21st  are 
Liz  Barnhart,  Jean  Mattern  and 
Sis  Ryan. 

Janet  Kirkup  and  Rita  Harbert 
are  both  sporting  Tech  Beta  pins. 
Cozy,  huh? 

With  faded  gardenias  clutched  in 
our  hot  little  hands  we  remember  the 
Harvest  Ball — the  first  big  dance  of 


the  ease  and  versatility  of  the  cast, 
I  am  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  for- 
mer supposition.  Of  course  to  say  a 
cast  has  ingenuity  and  talent  is  one 
thing,  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  play 
would  be  polished  or  finished  with- 
out a  director.  And  Mrs.  Ferguson 
was  that  director.  She  padded  the 
thin  parts  and  brought  out  the  high- 
lights that  made  the  play  the  hit 
that  it  was. 

The  costuming  and  staging  were 
equally  creditable,  the  former  a  lit- 
tle more  so.  Billie's-  gray  satin  suit, 
under  which  she  later  revealed  the 
sheer  pink  blouse  was  every  bit  as 
effective  as  the  one  Ina  Claire  wore. 
Billie's   revelation   oE   her   somewhat 


the  year.  There  were  loads  ol  fa- 
miliar steadies  threading  through 
the  crowd  —  Sally  Boggs  and  Cabe 
Da  vies,  Mary  Lou  Shekel]  and  Anson 
Booth,  and  of  course,  G.  G.  Beecher 
and  her  ever  lovin'  John.  What!  You 
don't  know  about  John?  Honey,  you 
haven't  lived!  Pat  Blackwood  Came 
with  well-known  KDKActor-singer, 
Johnny  Kirby  who  was  sport  enough 
to  sing  for  all  his  fans.  Peg  Thomp- 
son was  squired  by  Fred  Sehuzz  from 
Penn  State. 

Elaine  Stevenson  and  Bobbie  Vcx- 
ler  took  George  Harris.  Sound  pecu- 
liar? Well,  it  did  to  us  too.  Seems 
there  were  quite  a  few  words  be- 
tween the  girls  an  to  which  one  was 
taking  George  Harris.  It  a'l  turned 
out  that  they  both  took  him.  He 
turned  out  to  be  cousins  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  blow  to  end  ail  blows 
— they  double-dated. 

The  gowns  were  all  very  outstand- 
ing but  we  feel  it  only  fair  to  men- 
tion one  that  was  even  more  so.  In 
fact,  it  was  so  outstanding  it  had 
disastrous  results.  Ginger  Long  was 
the  gal  in  the  "topless"  dress,  and 
just  to  show  you  how  terrific  it  was. 
it  set  the  front  seat  of  Whitey's  car 
on  fire,  and  as  a  result  Ginger  rode 
in  the  back,  while  Whitey  sat  on 
the  battery  in  the  front  to  and  from 
the  dance. 

Here's  Heaven  to  all  a-Httle-be- 
hind-in-French  students:  Kati  Sa- 
rosy  is  willing  to  tutor  you  for  a 
small  cost.  If  you  want  to  make  the 
grade  in  French,  see  Kati  about 
time  and  money  soon. 

Hour-written  tension  gone?  We 
hope  we've  made  it  possible. 


decollete  blouse  was  made  in  the 
same  naive  way  in  which  Ina  Claire 
revealed  hers.  The  response  from  the 
audience  at  seeing  such  a  startling 
change  in  Ollie's  dress,  sans  the 
jacket,  was  delectable. 

This  production  of  Fatal  Weakness 
is  worthy  of  Jimmy  Fidler's  four  bell 
salute  and  Billie  Bilderback's  per- 
formance, of  an  academy  award. 

This  cast,  including  Jane  Harbi- 
son as  the  maid  Anna,  gave  Satur- 
day night's  performance.  The  other 
cast,  which  gave  Friday  night's  and 
the  Saturday  afternoon  performance 
included  Corky  Davis,  as  Penny; 
Mary  Lou  Beery  as  Mabel  Wencs; 
and  Alice  Vandermark.  as  Anna. 

Jean  Fo#icrook  *48. 


Ttw  Life  of  a  Day  Student Joyce  Stephens  "51 


We,  the  happy  elan  known  as  the 
Day  Students,  are  the  gals  who  beat 
the  old  bird  to  the  proverbial  worm. 

For  those  souls  who  have  eight  thir- 
ty classes  the  day  begins  at  about 
six  o'clock.  We  grope  our  way 
through  dressing  and  breakfast  just 
the  same  as  dorm  students,  only 
more  so.  With  a  piece  oi'  toast  in  one 
hand  and  a  stack  of  books  in  the 
other,  we  make  our  way  through  the 
early  morning  mists  to  the  street- 
car line,  for  time,  tide,  and  trolleys 
wait  for  no  man.  The  next  hour  is 
spent  hanging  from  a  strap,  swaying 
to  and  fro  while  studying  a  few  last- 
minute  details  on  the  functionalism 
of  Roman  architecture  or  conjugat- 
ing a  verb  in  German.  A  lucky  few 
have  no  homework,  so  they  can 
sleep.  After  several  weeks  sleeping 
in  a  vertical  position  comes  easy  and 
we  soon  learn  how  many  stops  to 
doze  through. 

The  real  day  at  school  begins  in 
front  of  —  or  should  I  say  under  ■ — 
the  hanging  mirror  in  the  locker 
room,  where  we  take  our  hair  down 


and  prepare  for  the  coming  day.  We 
then  glance  in  our  mail  boxes  ■ — ■  not 
so  hopefully  as  the  dorm  girls,  for 
all  we  ever  get  is  a  notice  to  see 
our  Community  Chest  representative 
or  pay  a  bill  of  some  kind. 

In  class  you  can't  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  day  and  dorm  stu- 
dent, except  that  the  day  student  is 
usually  the  one  wearing  a  skirt.  The 
girls  who  drive  to  school  can,  of 
course,  dress  more  informally,  but 
we  strap-hangers  don't  care  for  a 
bundle  of  blue-jeans  under  our  arm 
to  impede  our  progress. 

The  lounge  and  the  drawing  room 
are  used  more  by  day  students  be- 
cause we  have  no  place  to  go  be- 
tween that  eight-thirty  and  five 
o'clock  class.  I'll  bet  you  have  yet  to 
find  a  dorm  student  sleeping  under 
the  grand  piano,  away  from  the  all- 
seeing  eyes  of  Mrs.  Benn.  When  the 
weather  was  warm,  a  shaded  grassy 
spot  on  the  lawn  served  the  purpose, 
but  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather, 
we  must  take  to  the  shelter  of  the 
grand  piano. 

After    our    last    class,    we    trudge 


down  the  steps,  clutching  a  car  check 
in  our  angora  mittens.  We  board  a 
street-car  once  again,  just  in  time 
to  battle  the  after-work  rush  hour 
of  evening  newspapers  and  empty 
lunchboxes.  We  face  another  hour  of 
dangling  from  the  everlasting  straps, 
this    time    with    less    studying    and 

more  sleeping.  It  has  so  far  been  cal- 
culated that  one-third  of  a  day  stu- 
dent's life  is  spent  riding  street-cars, 
another  third  in  running  for  street- 
cars or  waiting  for  them  on  traffic 
islands,  and  the  final  third  is  spent 
at  her  own  leisure. 

Now  this  may  sound  like  a  hard 
life,  but  it  does  have  its  rewards. 
When  we  get  home  there  is  a  hot 
home-cooked  meal  waiting  for  us. 
There  aren't  any  seven-thirty's  for 
study  hours  or  restrictions  to  cam- 
pus, and  no  "verbals"  or  "writtens" 
to  worry  over.  Our  "house  mothers" 
aren't  so  strict  about  an  extra  five 
minutes  late  after  a  heavy  date.  And 
after  a  big  dance,  well  —  gosh,  you 
dorm  students  do  have  it  tough! 


Another  Autumn 


This  autumn  is  different  from  oth- 
er autumns  I  have  known.  I  don't 
know  why  it  should  be  different,  nor 
exactly  in  what  way  it  is.  It  just  is. 

I  am  filled  this  year  as  always 
with  a  pleasant  nostalgia  when  I 
walk  along  a  lonely  red  and  gold 
country  road,  with  the  November 
sun  warm  up  my  face  and  just 
enough  bite  to  the  air  to  make  me 
turn  my  heavy  coat  collar  up  around 
my  ears  and  to  plunge  my  hands  as 
deeply  into  my  pockets  as  I  can. 

Football  games  are  the  same  old 
football  games,  and  I  love  them  just 
as  much  as  ever.  Or  is  it  the  fat, 
yellow  chrysanthemums  I  like?  Or 
the  hotdogs  and  soda  pop,  which  the 
blue-and-white  coated  boy  wave  in 
the  air,  as  he  shouts  lustily,  "Get  'em 
while  they're  hot!"? 

Thanksgiving  Day  will  probably 
be  just  like  any  other  Thanksgiving, 
and  my  favorite  day.  Aunts  and 
uncles  will  gather  at  our  place,  with 
their  numerous  small  children.  Even, 
the  menu  will  be  basically  the  same. 
Maybe  carrots  and  peas  instead  of 
steaming  asparagus,  but  again  the 
rich   red   cranberry   sauce,   the   deli- 


cious browned  turkey,  mashed  po- 
tatoes with  melted  butter  atop  them, 
and  the  dressing  that  only  Mother 
makes.  A  salad,  pumpkin  pie  and 
whipped  cream,  little  glasses  of  wine, 
candles  glowing  ...  I  can  see  them 
all  now  if  I  close  my  eyes.  And  those 
cold  white  meat  sandwiches  and  icy 
g ingerale  that  tickles  our  noses  later 
in  the  evening. 

I  can  also  hear  the  songs  we'll  sing 
this  year,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  as 
we  roast  potatoes  and  weiners  that 
hiss  and  split,  and  drip  into  the  fire, 


around  which  we  all  sit  after  a  late 
show  at  the  local  nickelodeon  Sat- 
urday nights. 

The  fun  of  looking  at  the  Christ- 
mas-decorated department  store 
windows  is  as  exciting  as  ever  .  .  . 
It's  the  same  old  red  and  blue  Scotch- 
plaid  blanket  I  love  to  draw  tightly 
about  my  cold  knees  when  I  ride  in 
the  back  seat  of  the  car  .  .  .  The 
pungent  aroma  of  wood  smoke  still 
makes  me  dream  of  sad,  far-off 
places  .  .  .  and  my  dog  and  I  still 
curl  up  in  front  of  the  fire  together 
and  feel  warm  and  protected  as  we 
listen  to  a  Brandenburg  Concerto  or 
Bear-mash  Blues  on  the  vie,  while 
outside  the  wind  rustles  the  leaves 
and  rattles  the  windows. 

Good  old  fire.  It's  just  a  gas  stove 
with  radiant  burners  that  glow  when 
it  is  lighted,  but  I  can  dream  there 
as  I  always  hace.~-Why,  when  I 
think  that  if  I  hadn't  met  Carl  this 
past  August,  we  now  wouldn  t  be 
plann   .    .    . 

Well,  what  do  you  know!  That's  it, 
of  course! 

Carl  is  the  reason  this  autumn  is 
different. 


Monologue  for  the  Browsing  Room 


(To  Be  Whispered) 


"Hey — look  at  that.  Ten  minutes 
aJter  eight  and  I  have  to  take  that 
darned  written  at  eight-thirty.  What? 
Your  watch  says  eight-fifteen?  You're 
crazy — it  couldn't  be.  I  set  my  watch 
by  the  All-Night  Jam  Session  at  four 
o'clock1  this  morning.  I  know  it's 
right.  Now  for  the  love  of  bacteriolo- 
ogy,  let  me  get  into  this  book." 

(The  original  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  cell  Physiology  <and  of 
the  chemistry  of  cell  metabolism  car 
probably  be  attributed  ta  the  labora- 
tories .  .  .  laboratories  .  .  .  labor « 
tor—) 

"You  know  why  Irv  couldn't  take 
me  to  lunch  last  Friday?  Didn't  I  tell 
you?  He  had  to  be  in  lab  down  at 
Pitt.  Yeh,  Chem  lab.  Sure,  sure  I 
know  he's  supposed  to  be  in  Bus.  Ad., 
but  he  couldn't  get  in  any  of  the  Bus. 
Ad.  courses.  He  had  to  get  credit 
somehow.  Sure — he's  Pre-Med  now. 
He  likes  it  fine,  all  except  for  his 
ten-thirty-at-night  class  in  Japan- 
ese. That  doesn't  go  over  so  well  with 
Irv.  He's  very  intellectual." 

( — the  laboratories  of  early  phys- 
iologists who  were  interested  in  al! 
phenomena  .   .    .  phenomena  .   .   . ) 

"Hey,  you  want  to  hear  something 
phenomenal?  Bootsie  turned  up  with 
a  Theta  Omicron  pin  after  her  date 
last  night.  After  all  these  months 
and  her  insisting  to  me  it  was  purely 
platonic.  Yet,  it's  sort  of  pretty,  has 
a  big,  vulgar  diamond  in  the  middle 
and  whole  bunch  of  little  pearls  all 
around  the  edge.  I  wouldn  t  mind 
having  one  like  it  myself,  but  good 
heavens  I  could  surely  find  some- 
thing better  than  him  to  give  it  to 
■me.  That's  exactly  what  I  think — 
he's  just  too  platonic,  and  those  ears. 
Oh  well,  that's  up  to  Bootsie  I  guess." 

( — all  phenomena  related  to  the 
human  body.  Plant  cell  physiology 
also  had  very  early  beginnings  and 
the  studies  of  plant  and  animal  phys- 
iologists supplemented  and  comple- 
mented— complemented  .  .  .  com- 
pliment— ) 

"You  should  have  heard  the  cute 
compliment  Irv  gave  men  when  I 
came  down  in  my  shoulder-less  for 
the  formal.  He  said  "Honey,  if  the 
other  shoulder  were  bare  too  you'd 
look  almost  like  Lana  Turner — in  the 
shoulders,  that  is.'  Wasn't  that  sweet? 
Irv  is  so  sincere.  So  I  just  said  to 
him,  'Baby  if  you  had  on  a  sports 
jacket,  instead  of  that  tight  tuxedo 
you'd  look  just  like  Gregory  Peck — 
in    the    shoulders,     that     is,    What? 


You're  trying  to  study  too.  Oh  gee. 
why  didn't  you  say  so?  What  time 
is  it?  Eight-twenty?  You're  mad?  I 
know  it's  only  a  quarter  after." 

(Many  of  the  physical  and  chem- 
ical mechanisms  underlying  plant 
and  animal  metabolism  are  fairly 
well  understood — fairly  well  under- 
stood. I  wish  I  were  fairly  well  un- 
derstood. I'm  suppressed  all   .    .    . ) 

"I've  decided  my  family  doesn't 
nnderstand  me.  No,  I'm  not  kidding, 
Ihey  really  cTon't.  You  should  see  the 
coat  my  mother  says  I  have  to  wear 
for  school  this  winter.  It's  lernble. 
It's  up  above  my  knees,  I  swear  it 
is.  How  I  ever  wore  it  last  year  I 
don't  know,  but  I  feel  undressed  in 
it.  And  just  because  I  spent  $75  on 
a  dressy  coat  Mother  says  I  have  to 
wear  this  darned  semi-naked  thing 
to  school.  I'm  suppressed,  that's  all 
— and  it  looks  awful  over  blue-jeans. 
Not  at  all  esthetic." 

(If  two  chemically  reactive  sub- 
stances, as  for  example  oxygen  and 
ethyl  alcohol  ...  or  for  example 
me  and  Irv  .  .  .  Irv  and  me  .  .  . 
chemically  reactive  substances  .  .  . 
I  wonder  if  he  ever  kissed  that  girl 
he  went  with  last  summer  .  .  . 
they  didn't  go  together  more  than  a 
month,  but  still — Cape  Cod  in  Aug- 
gust  and  a  full  moon,  I  bet) 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  if  Irv  ever — 
oh  skip  it.  No,  I  wasn't  going  to  say 
anything.  No,  honestly,  I  was  just 
thinking  out  loud.  It  isn't  import- 
ant. O.  K.  O.  K.  if  you  insist  I'll  tell 
you  about  it  during  chapel  period. 
Me?  Go  to  chapel?  No,  I'm  not  go- 
ing. When  does  a  new  chapel  month 
begin,  incidentally?  Have  you  ever 
been  to  Chapel  court?  Neither  hava 
I.  I  hear  it's  awful. 

( — and  ethyl  alcohol,  are  absorb- 
ed at  ordinary  temperature  upon  the 
surface  of  a  third  inert  substance, 
such  as   platinum — ) 

"Do  you  like  platinum?  For  what? 
For  engagement  rings,  of  course.  Oh. 
Neither  do  I.  Yeh,  gold  is  much  nic- 
er, more  sentimental,  you  know." 

(as  platinum,  which  has  been 
treated  so  as  to  be  in  a  finely  divid- 
ed or  colliodal  condition,  we  have  a 
series  of  reactions  as  follows — naw, 
she'd  never  ask  this.  Let  me  see  next 
page — hmrrim  a  picture,  "Crystalline 
pepsin"  it  says.  What  the  devil  is 
that?  Oh  yes,  an  enzyme.  I'm  hun- 
gry. Maybe  if  I  could  finish  this  writ- 
ten I'd  have  a  chance  to  run   over 


U>  t he  breakfast  bar  or  whatever  they 
call  it.) 

"Is  that  the  bell?  Already':  But  it 
can't  be.  I  haven't  covered  n 
than  a  page  of  the  bonk  and  I  haven't 
even  looked  at  my  notes.  The  I 
must  be  oil.  All  right — so  they  coin- 
cide with  the  time  on  your  watch — 
haven't  I  been  telling  you  all  along 
that  your  watch  is  wrong?  That  just 
proves  that  the  bells  are  wrong,  too 
Yes,  I'll  come,  but  I  still  think  there's 
something  funny.  You  know  the  trou- 
ble with  this  school?  The  trouble 
with  this  school  is  that  they  pile  you 
so  high  with  work  that  when  an 
hour-written  comes  up  you  just  don't 
have  time  to  study  lor  it  and  I  swear 
each  professor  plans  his  writtens  so 
that  they  all  come  on  the  same  day 
for  me.  It's  a  plot  to  undermine  my 
morale.  I  was  just  saying  to  Irv  the 
other  night  —  you  know  he  comes 
down  every  evening,  and  we  do  our 
homework  together — sort  of  homey- 
like — anyway  I  was  just  saying  to 
Irv  the  other  night.  Honey, — " 

Famous  Last   Words 
Department 

Said  Ginger  as  she  assembled  her 
suitcase,  magazine,  cloves,  and  hat 
in  one  stack  and  digging  into  her 
bare  pocketbook.  after  spendine  the 
night  in  an  upper  berth  from  Minne- 
anolis.  "It's  a  mercenary  world. 
Alas."  "Yes."  agreed  Carol  Lenz, 
"but  don't  vou  think  conventions  are 
rather  unconventional?" 

They  were  returning  with  their 
cohorts.  Audrey  Bicelow  and  Joy 
Wilson,  from  the  Associated  Collegi- 
ate Press  conference  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  and  all  were  penniless. 
Tee  o)d  bromide,  "tired  but  happy," 
fitted  perfectly  their  sentiments, 
though,  after  three  days  spent  be- 
tween the  coffee  shop  at  the  Nicollet 
Hotel,  where  they  stayed,  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  which 
is  a  lovely  and  wonderful  school, 
even  had  not  Max  Schulman  attended 
it  and  edited  its  naner.  I  Remember 
Barefoot  Boy  with  Cheek?) 

They  were  all  tight-mouthed  about 
what  they  had  learned  in  the  vari- 
ous and  numerous  conferences  and 
panel  discussions  they  attended.  All 
they  would  say  was,  "Wait  until  you 
see  the  Arrow  and  Pennsylvanian." 
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The  Arrow  Asks 

The  basic  curriculum  was  intro- 
duced at  PCW  two  years  ago.  At 
the  outset  the  plan  was  revealed  to 
consist  of  a  core  of  required  all- 
inclusive  subjects  from  which  clec- 
tives  would  spring.  All  text  matter 
was  organized  with  con-elation  para- 
mount in  mind.  The  aim  of  this  cur- 
riculum is  to  give  the  student  the 
broadest  possible  knowledge  —  the 
criterion  of  a  liberal  education.  To 
see  that  the  student  opinion  is,  after 
a  two-year  trial  of  the  curriculum, 
is  the  purpose  of  the  following  poll. 
1  Do  you  approve  of  the  new  basic 
curriculum? 

2.  Which  course  do  you  like  best? 

3.  Which  course  do  you  like  the 
least? 

4.  If  a  junior  or  senior,  are  you 
taking  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
new  curriculum  even  though 
they   are  not  required? 

5.  If  a  freshman  or  sophomore,  did 
you  fully  understand  the  new 
curriculum  before  coming  to 
PCW? 

6.  Will  the  new  curriculum  fully 
prepare  you  for  the  occupation 
you  have  chosen? 

7.  Is  the  new  curriculum  interfer- 
ing with  your  major? 

8.  Do  you  feel  the  new  curriculum 
has  been  adequately  explained 
to  the  students? 

9.  How  do  you  think  the  new  cur- 
riculum could  be  improved? 

10.    I    like/dislike   the   new   curricu- 
lum because    


It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
polling  of  the  last  question  that  the 
Arrow  Asked  would  be  light  in  com- 
parison to  the  polling  of  the  previous 
month.  Clothes  are  much  nearer  and 
dearer  to  the  hearts  of  PCW  girls 
than  the  United  Nations,  and  for  that 
reason,  the  response  to  the  questions 
on  veto  power  in  the  UN  came  from 
only  the  few  students  who  are  vital- 
ly interested  in  the  subject. 

With  about  twenty  answers  to 
work  on,  this  is  how  the  PCW  opin- 
ion stacks  up;  There  was  a  unani- 
mous "yes"  to  the  question  —  "Do 
you  favor  the  idea  of  the  United  Na- 
tions?" and  an  equally  unanimous 
"no"  to  the  question  asking  whether 
you  were  content  with  the  present 
functioning  of  the  UN.  All  answers 
but  one  showed  that  the  veto  power 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  deepest 
roots  of  our  present  UN  troubles, 
while  there  was  an  even  split  on  the 


matter  of  abolishing  the  veto  power 
altogether  Answers  were  varied  on 
fie  question  of  whetner  the  United 
Nations  would  be  able  to  hold  to- 
gether without  the  veto  power.  One 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  perhaps 
the  rest  of  the  organisation  might 
rem-  in  intact  but  that  Russia  would 
be  quite  likely  to  pull  out,  while  an- 
other answer  stated  that  fie  abolish- 
ment of  veto  power  is  not  nearly  ro 
important  a  factor  in  maintaining 
the  UN  as  a  cooperative  attitude. 

The  result  of  a  possible  Russian 
withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations 
wcs  another  matter  of  conjecture  in 
the  last  poll.  In  return  we  received 
such  answers  as  these:  Russia's -exit 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
way  to  preserve  peace  in  the  future. 
Russia  would  then  go  ahead  with  her 
oppression  of  small  countries  and 
this  would  eventually  lead,  to  an- 
other war.  Power  politics  would 
really  be  unleashed  in  the  world 
only  this  time  it  would  be  Russia 
grappling  with  every  other  country 
as  represented  by  UN. 


Oops! 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  the  "unidentified  lady,"  wield- 
ing 'the  trowel  on  page  9  of  the  Oc- 
tober Arrow.  _was  none  other  than 
Mrs.  John  M.  Phillips,  one  of  PCW's 
beet  friends  for  many  years.  Hers  is 
a  familiar  face  on  campus  and  it  was 
a  blow  indeed  to  discover  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Phillips  whom,  we  had  cloaked 
in   anonymity. 


The  Arrow  Answers 


Tn  reply  to  the  question  asking 
whether  you  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  to  establish  the  UN 
without  veto  power  entirely,  we 
found  that  sixteen  people  of  the 
twenty  said  "yes"  while  four  an- 
swered "no."  One  response  stated, 
"No,  it's  best  to  try  the  fairest  way 
first,  then  change  it  if  it  proves  un- 
satisfactory." 

There  was  again  an  even  split  on 
the  subject  of  whether  Russia  would 
have  joined  the  United  Nations  had 
not  provision  been  made  for  the  veto 
power.  One  answer  said  that  prob- 
ably Russia  would  have  accepted 
the  UN  without  the  veto  power  be- 
cause she  would  have  found  another 
method  to  get  around  issues  with 
which  she  disagreed.  Perhaps  the 
best  reply  to  this  last  question  was 
as  follows:  "No,  but  I'm  not  too  sure 
that  our  own  Congress  would  have 
been  too  eager  to  accept  UN  without 
the  veto  provision." 


Concert   Notes 

'Continued   from   Page  51 

Amato  Ben"  both  by  Donandy  am 
"Vola  Falletta"  by  Chopin,  were  wel 
received  by  the  audience,  am 
brought  Miss  Maxwell  back  for  ai 
encore.  Mrs.  Kaiser  played  "Sonati 
No.  2"  for  violin  and  piano  by  Grieg 
accompanied  by  Miss  Welker.  Three 
piano  duets  by  Miss  Welker  and  Mr 
LeClair  proved  to  be  the  hit  of  the 
evening.  They  were  "Braziliera"  bj 
Milhaud,  "Pavane  from  the  Mothei 
Goose  Suite"  by  Ravel,  and  "The 
Coronation  Scene  from  Boris  Godou- 
nouff"  by  Moussorgsky.  The  "Bra- 
zileira"  with  its  Latin  rhythm  seem- 
ed to  be  the  favorite  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

Mouse  in  the  House 

"I  won't  go  to  bed!  I  won't  go  to 
bed!"  Janie  Steele  announced  to  An- 
dy Holder,.  "I  can't  sleep  with  that 
beast  in  the  house!" 

Quickly  the  rooms  were  emptied 
of  their  occupants,  as  everyone  rush- 
ed to  Nancy  Aeberli's  room  to  see 
the  ferocious  rodent.  They  saw!  One 
by  one  each  added  her  screams  to 
those  of  Janie's,  and  all  climbed  for 
the  nearest  bed.  From  there  they 
viewed  the  strategic  capture  of  the 
beast. 

Ann  Carpenter  passed  a  tennis  rac- 
quet to  Andy,  and  her  own  shak- 
ing hands  held  a  wastebasket  for  de- 
fensive and  offensive  tactics. 

Carpy  and  Andy  raced  to  and 
from  the  animal.  He,  in  turn,  scoot- 
ed, the  girls  screamed  and  the  cour- 
ageous two  backed  away  again, 
slightly   greener    than   before. 

Finally  after  a  timorous  thrust  of 
her  hand,  Andy  came  out  from  un- 
der the  bureau  with  the  wriggling 
"thing". 

Carpy  ran  interference  as  Andy 
scurried  down  the  hall  to  the  bath- 
room yelling-  "He's  biting  me!  He's 
biting!"  Someone  yelled,  "Bite  him 
back!"  Carpy  banged  violently 
against  the  locked  bathroom  door 
for  admittance.  Piercing  screams 
came  from  within.  After  seconds 
ticked  by  the  door  was  thrown  open 
wildly,  and  distraught  and  cower- 
ing Penny  Jones  rushed  out  from  the 
refuge;  she  had  thought  she  was  safe 
inside.  Andy  unceremoniously  usher- 
ed the  mouse  into  oblivion. 

Miss  Ayres  went  back  to  sleep  for 
the  third  time  that  night. 


Kathryn  and  The  Canary 

April  sunshine  was  filtering  through  the  lace  bedroom 
curtains  when  Kathryn  woke  that  morning.  She  woke 
slowly,  still  unwilling  to  exchange  the  comforting  dark- 
ness of  the  past  night  for  the  brightness  which  she 
knew  meant  another  day.  Another  day  of  rolled  oats, 
7x9,  the  forks  goes  on  the  left  side.  A  day  in  which 
Mother  would  say  "Kathryn,  please  don't"  or  "Kathryn, 
will  you"  forty  times.  A  d£y,  though,  of  silver  napkin 
rings,  fcrsythia  bushes  by  a  schoolgate,  cupcakes  in  a 
green  lunchbox,  clean  sheets  warmed  by  April  sun. 

Kathryn  ■  lay  still.  Pushed  yellow  hair  out  of  her 
eyes  with  a  lazy  hand.  Opened  one  eye,  then  the  other. 
Coffee  smells  floated  in  from  the  kitchen.  Canary  trills 
from  the  livingroom  mixed  with  chirpy  spwow-notes 
from  the  telephone  wire  outside  the  window.  Still  half 
asleep  she  muttered,  "A  good  day   ..." 

It's  seven  o'clock,  Kathryn!"  Kathryn  was  conscious 
of  a  striped  apron  standing  at  the  door.  A 
striped  apron  and  a  potholder.  She  watched 
a  pink  slip,  green  blouse,  brown  kneesocks, 
plaid  skirt  float  out  of  a  dresser  drawer  and 
land  on  a  straight-backed  chair.  Drowsily, 
she  noticed  the  striped  apron  and  the  pot- 
holder  disappearing  down  the  hall.  And  then, 
how  suddenly  necessary  to  push  yellow  hair 
back  in  one's  eyes!  How  necessary  to  blot 
out  an  apron  walking  down  a  hall!  She 
turned  over.  The  sparrows  again.  Then  how 
strange  this  desire  to  sit  on  a  telephone  wire 
outside  a  window! 

A  minute  later  she  w?s  awake,  kicking  the  sheets  to 
the  floor,  scattering  the  lacey  patterns  stamped  there-  so 
carefully  by  the  sun.  A  gocd  day?  She  ran  for  the  show- 
er. 

It  was  7:15  when  Kathryn  stood  at  the  bedroom  mir- 
ror. The  dotted  pajamas  lay  in  a  puddle  at  her  test. 
The  clothes  her  mother  had  picked  out  for  this  Wednes- 
day still  lay  on  the  chair  in  the  corner.  Kathryn  leaned 
forward  to  fasten  the  white  buttons  on  her  undershirt. 
The  reflection  in  the  mirror  was  pleasant  and  deceiv- 
ingly ordinary.  Yellow  hair,  neither  straight  nor  curly, 
tied  back  with  a  green  ribbon.  (The  ribbon  Mother  had 
pressed  the  night  before.)  Grey  eyes  focused  closely  en 
their  task.  Eyes  that  read  comics  in  poor  light,  Mother 
seid.  Eyes  that  would  need  glasses  in  two  ysrrs,  the 
doctor  warned.  Strright  back,  good  legs,  a  tummy  to 
which  remarks  were  often  directed.  Strong  teeth  that 
Dr.  Haywood  would  straighten  next  year.  Kathryn  Win- 
ter was  13.  She  had  been  raised  by  the  book;  and  the 
pucker  which  sometimes  appeared  between  her  eyes 
showed  that  she  knew  it. 

The  last  button  now  in  its  hole,  Kathryn  turned  and 
walked  to  the  straight-backed  chair.  The  socks  were 
on  the  top — the  kneesocks  that  none  of  the  other  girls 
wore  new  that  summer  was  practically  here.  Kathryn 
pulled  them  on;  the  pucker  appeared  between  her  grey 
eyes.  Then  the  oxfords — the  ones  that  would  "last  for- 
ever." She  tied  the  strings  deftly;  the  pucker  deepened. 
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The  s'ip  came  next.  Pink  satin  ;  nd  shirty  from  a  heavy 
iron.  The  slip  was  all  right.  It  Had  hern  ;i  present  from 
Aunt  Maud  in  Ohio.  Then  the  dark  green  skirt.  Then 
the  .  .  Holy  Cow!  not  that  green  thing  again!  '•Mother, 
do  I  have  to  wear  this  green  blouse— the  girls  are  k"- 
ing  to  wonder."  She  ran  to  the  kitchenette  door.  'I've 
already  worn  it  once  this  week.  And  look,  the  I  .  , 
all    wrinkled." 

She  reached  it  toward  the  manicured  hand  thai  h  .1 
just  laid  a  potholder  on  the  stove.  Mother  turned  slightly, 
her  striped  apron  rustling  against  the  black  crepe  of 
her  business  dress,  ran  an  experienced  eye  over  the  blouse, 
turned  back  to  the  stove,  gave  a  hasty  swi-l  to  the 
rolled  oats.  There  was  a  sigh  that  meant  they  hadn't, 
cught.  Then,  over  her  left  shoulder:  "Why.  no,  dear, 
which  blouse  would  you  like  to  wear?"  She  turned  the 
gas  down  under  the  coffee.  "The  blue  one  witli  the 
rickrack  .  .  .  well,  it  doesn't  matter,  but 
do  you  think  the  blue  will  go  with  t'^at 
skirt  I  laid  out?  That  little  wrinkle  would 
never  show,  Kathryn.  But  do  what  you 
want,  dear.  I  just  thought  the  green 
would    .     .    .    " 

Kathryn  went  back  to  her  bedrc  om.  The 
skirt  she  had  laid  out.  The  socks  she  had 
picked  from  the  drawer.  The  slip — Kithryn 
began  to  hste  the  pink  satin  that  had  rip- 
pled against  her  legs  so  delightfully  a  few 
minutes  before.  Why  couldn't  she  choose 
her  own  clothes  in  the  morning,  like  other  people.  Kath- 
ryn held  the  blue  blouse  against  her,  noticed  casually 
that  it  didn't  do  too  much  for  the  plaid  skirt,  slipped 
the  green  one  over  her  head.  After  all,  she  didn't  want 
to  hurt  Mother's  feelings.  She  went  down  the  hall  to- 
wards the  red  and  white  kitchenette  still  tying  the  green 
bow  at  the  neck. 

Canary  songs  floated  through  the  dcor  as  she  passed 
the  living  room.  High  clear  songs  that  filled  the  small 
apartment  with  music.  She  stopped  at  the  door  and 
said  "Good  morning,  Trilby."  She  loved  Trilby  very 
much.  Shs  loved  his  yellow  breast  end  bright  eyes  and 
the  soft  feathers  that  lined  his  wings.  He  had  swung  in 
his  brass  cage  there  by  the  window  for  two  months 
new.  He  hsd  been  a  birthday  present  from  Aunt  Maud. 
Every  morning  as  she  passed  on  her  way  to  breakfast 
she  would  pause  at  the  door  for  a  minute  and  say 
"Good  morning,  Trilby."  It  was  one  cf  the  nice  moments 
of  the   morning. 

Mother  was  finishing  her  coffee  when  Kathryn  sat 
down  at  the  fly-leaf  table  beside  the  window.  The  morn- 
ing paper  was  propped  against  the  sugar  bowl;  she  look- 
ed up  from  the  front  page  long  enough  to  say,  "The 
rrlled  oats  are  on  the  stove,  dear."  Kathryn  reached  for 
the  comics.  Mrs.  Winters  said,  "The  rolled  oats  first, 
K  thryn,  before  they  get  cold.  You  can  read  Dick  Tracy 
after  you're  done."  She  put  the  comic  section  under 
the  bread  plate  as  f  the  whole  matter  were  finished. 
Kathryn    ladled    some    rolled    oats   into   a    cereal    dish. 
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She  loved  Dick  Tracy.  She  hated  rolled  oats.  She  hated 
.  .  .  "Don't  spill  that  stuff  on  the  stove,  Kathryn.  It's 
so  hard  to  get  off." 

Breakfast  was  soon  over.  Her  mother  was  rinsing 
the  dishes  and  stacking  them  in  the  drainer.  She  was 
leaning  against  the  wall,  reading  Dick  Tracy  for  the 
third  time.  "Kathryn,  you  can  begin  the  silverware  now. 
Kathryn,  do  you  hear  me?  The  silverware,  dear."  She 
laughed.  "It  won't  take  but  a  minute.  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Tracy  won't  mind."  Laughing  again,  she  went  out  of  the 
room. 

Kathryn  laid  the  comics  down,  picked  up  the  striped 
towel,  rubbed  a  tablespoon  till  her  own  yellow  hair  and 
white  face  were  reflected  in  its  oval  bowl.  A  nerve  at 
the  corner  of  her  mouth  began  to  twitch.  Child  Training, 
page  65:  'Give  him  little  tasks  around  the  house.  He 
must  learn  to  assume  responsibility.'  She  finished  hastily, 
slammed  the  silver-drawer  shut.  She'd  'assume  respon- 
sibility' one  of  these  days.  Someday  when  Mother  wasn't 
around.  She  threw  the  damp  dish  towel  on  the  cup- 
board and  stamped  out  of  the  kitchen,  thoughts  turning 
in  her  head  like  unlocked   wheels.  ,  ••,:  ' 

Then  there  was  no  time  to  think.  Only  time  to  fjx 
Trilby — put  clean  paper  and  gravel  in  his.*  cage,  fill 
his  white  cups  with  clean  water  and  seed.  Only  time,, 
to  get  ice  cream  money  from  her  mother's  purse  and 
the  already  packed  lunchbox  from  the  kitchen.  Only 
time  to  slap  a  red  beret  on  her  head,  and  slip  her  arms 
into  the  gray  tweed  coat  her  mother  held  out  to  her 
each  morning. 

The  mantel  clock  was  chiming  8:30  when  they  left 
the  apartment.  They  took  the  same  route  each  morn- 
ing: down  a  ball  that  smelled  of  damp  rugs  and  brown 
Wallpaper  and  the  fried  potatoes  Mrs.  O'Leary  cooked 
for  breakfast,  around  a  corner,  down  a  flight  of  steps 
with  a  loose  banister.  Then  down  another  hall,  dark 
and  drab  like  the  first.  It  was  noisier  down  here,  though. 
The  O'Learys  lived  on  this  floor.  The  O'Learys  had  lots  o 
of  children,  a  sweeper  that  snorted,  a  cat  that  cried. 
Mother  didn't  like  the  O'Learys.  She  was  always  telling 
the  kids  to  keep  off  the  street.  Once  she  told  Mrs.  O'Leary 
to  please  wipe  that  child's  nose.  Now  as  they  passed  their 
door,  Mother  quickened  her  steps.  Kathryn  felt,  herself 
being  hustled  along.  Suddenly,  she.  didn't  . min,d>  the5' 
O'Learys.  She  stopped  to  pull  up  a.  kneesock.  "Hurry, 
Kathryn,  my  street  car  leaves  iat  a  quarter  to  nine." 
She  walked  ahead  while  Kathryn  straightened  the  other 
sock.    "Coming,    dear?"    But   she   was    too   late. 

The  O'Leary  door  had  already  opened.  There  was  the 
smell  of  onions  and  the  sputter  of  hot  grease  in  a  skillet. 
At  least  the  O'Leary  children  weren't  having  rolled 
oats  for  breakfast!  "Kathryn,  I  really  must  hurry  .  .  . 
button  your  coat  as  you  walk!"  came  from  the  shadows 
at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

Kathryn  did  not  move.  She  waited.  What  would  hap- 
pen next?  The  door  opened  wider,  and  a  heavy  voice 
said,  "Go  on,  Tommy,  git!  You've  been  fed,  ain't  you? 
Now,  git!"  A  fat  grey  cat  padded  through  the  door 
and  pressed  against  her  legs.  The  door  closed.  She 
didn't  know  whther  she  liked  this  O'Leary  cat.  She  said 
rather  timidly,  "Here  kitty,  kitty  ..."  and  stood 
there — the  cat  at  her  feet.   For  a  minute  this   was   all 


there  was  to  the  world.  A  closed  door;  fried  potatoes;  a 
grey  cat  arching  its  back.  What  would  happen  next? 

Then  from  down  the  hall  came  the  steady  tap  of 
wooden  heels.  "What  is  the  matter,  Kathryn?  Oh,  that 
cat!  Dear,  don't  let  it  rub  against  your  legs  that  way. 
Filthy  old  thing!  I  had  to  rub  those  kneesocks  ten  min- 
utes  last   washday.   They   won't  last  long  at   that    rate." 

Kathryn  straightened  up.  There  was  more  to  the 
world  now.  Or  maybe  less.  There  was  Mother.  She  was 
sure  now.  Tommy  wasn't  a  filthy  old  thing.  Tommy  was 
a  beautiful  silver  pussy  with  green  eyes  like  glass  win- 
dows and  a  tail  like  a  plume.  When  they  reached  the 
front  door,  she  held  the  screen  to  let  him  out.  She  al- 
most envied  Tommy.  To  walk  fences  and  jump  garbage 
cans  and  preen  in  the  sun  all  day  long.  All  by  himself. 

It  was  an  ordinary  day,  deceivingly  ordinary.  Mother 
made  the  quarter-to  street  car.  Kathryn  passed  the  yel- 
low forsythia  bush  at  the  schoolgate;  almost  decided  to 
hide  her  lunchbox  .underwits  branches.  (She  hated  the 
lunchbox;  everybody  else  bought  lunch  at  the  cafeteria.) 
Decided,  as  usual,  against  hiding  it.  There  was  probably 
a  cupcake  in  the  corner. 

An  ordinary  day.  A  good  day?  Yes,  like  all  her  days, 
it  had  its  moments.  David  pointing  to  the  green  ribbon 
around  her  head;:<EL'neW  girl  who  wore  kneesocks;  the 
teacher  who1  didn't  call  on  her;  the  chocolate  soda  at 
the  drugstore  after  school.  And  now — the  walk  home 
alone  through  the  park. 

She  looked  up  at  the  sky.  Eleven  black-bibbed  spar- 
rows balancing  on  a  telephone  wire.  How  exciting,  she 
thought.  To  sit  on  a  telephone  wire.  Nothing  under  you. 
Everyone  should  get  a.  chance-to  sit  on  a  telephone  wire, 
she  felt,, -.when  she  saw  those  sparrows.  That  was  the 
second  time  today  that  thought  had  come  to  her  mind. 
Once  when  she  lay  in  a  bed  .  .  .  now  again,  as  she 
walked  home  from  school.  Birds  on  a  wire.  More  inter- 
esting than  birds  picking  at  grass  seed.  More  interest- 
ing than  birds  drinking  from  a  white  cup.  She  looked 
at  the  sky  again.  She  was  almost  home  now.  Why,  the 
sky  was  filled  with  telephone  wires.  And  all  the  wa-es 
had  birds  strung  along  them  like  beads.  And  suddenly 
she  thought '  about  Trilby.  Poor  Trilby!  Never  to  sit  on 
a  .telephone 'wire  like  other  birds.  Never  to  sing  in  a 
lilac  bush.    *  . 

She  pulled  open  the  screen  door  of  the  apartment 
house,  rafi  down  its  dark  halls  and  up  the  stairs,  un- 
locked the  door,  relocked  it,  of  habit,  from  the  inside. 
She  was  early;  Mother  would  not  be  home  from  the 
office  for  a  half  hour.  She  threw  her  books  on  the  couch. 
Trilby,  usually  so  cheery,  was  curled  up  into  a  yellow 
ball  on  his  perch.  Poor  Trilby.  Other  birds  on  tree 
branches.  Trilby  on  a  wooden  perch.  Kathryn  ran  to 
the  icebox.  Returned  with  a  piece  of  lettuce.  Fastened 
it  in  the  bars  of  his  cage.  Suddenly  she  felt  stifled  in 
the  bright  chintz-furnitured  room.  Ding!  Ding!  The 
chimes  from  the  clock  seemed  to  press  against  her  mouth. 
Ding!  Ding!  Ding!  Birds  on  a  wire.  She  couldn't  breathe. 
She  ran  to  the  window,  threw  it  open.  Cool  air  rushed 
into  the  room  and  blew  the  curtains  back  against  the 
canary  stand.  There  Was  no  screen.  Kathryn  leaned  her 
elbows  on  the  sill.  She  could  see  the  river  in  the  distance. 
Boats  going  where?   She  wished  she  were  a  boat.  But, 
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there  Was  a  brown  dog,  in  the  shade  of  a  lilac  bush. 
Oh!  to  be  a  brown  dog  with  long  ears  and  not  to  belong 
to  anybody. 

There  was  a  chirping  from  somewhere.  Trilby?  No, 
he  was  still  pecking  at  the  lettuce.  The  chirping  again. 
Overhead?  Oh,  to  be  a  bird  on  a  tight  thin  wire.  Witli 
nothing  under  you.  She  would  never  go  down  a  river; 
she  would  always  belong  to  mother  like  a  sofa  or  a 
potholder.  Her  mind  was  hot  and  dimly  she  was  aware 
of  Trilby  singing  near  her  shoulder.  Oh  Trilby!  She 
pressed  her  face  close  to  the  bars  of  the  bird's  cage.  How 
can  you  sing?  Do  you  think  you  are  the  only  bird  in 
the  world?  That  lace  curtains  and  a  piano  are  the  edges 
of  the   world?   Poor   Trilby!   Poor,   poor  Trilby! 

She  knew  she  would  be  punished.  She- knew  Mother 
wouldn't  understand.  She  herself  didn't  understand.  She 
only  knew  that  her  hand  was  reaching  for  the  door  of 
Trilby's  cage.  That  the  window  was  open.  That  now  a 
small  yellow  canary  was  beating  its  wings  for  the  first 
time  in  open  air.  Nothing  under  Trilby  now.  "Go  sit  on 
a  telephone  wire,  Trilby.  Go  sit  in  a  forsythia  bush, 
Trilby!"  she  cried  out  as  he  floated  downward  through 
the  sky.  "Sit  on  a  telephone  wire  for  me."  How  exciting! 
The  uncertainty  of  it!  Which  bush  would  he  choose? 
She  felt  as  light  as  air  as  she  stood  there  at  the  window. 
Almost  as  though  it  were  she  perching  there  on  a  lilac 
branch.  Almost  as  if  it  were  her  head  that  was  rubbing 
against  a  leaf. 

She  leaned  out  the  window.  She  had  never  felt  this 
way.  A  yellow  patch  in  a  green  bush;  blue  sky;  the 
sound  of  a  back  door  opening,  closing;  this  was  all  there 
was  to  the  world.  All  sound  was  a  backdoor  closing  and 
Mrs.  O'Leary  shouting  and  Trilby  singing.  All  motion  was 
yellowness  riding  a  low  branch  and  grayness  padding 
around  a  corner.  Gray  and  yellow  and  green  and  sky- 
blue  were  all  the  colors  that  ever  were  in  the  world. 
Yellow  .  .  .  gray  .  .  .  gray  .  .  .  Kathryn  screamed 
"Trilby!  Trilby!  Fly  Trilby!  Fly  Trilby!"  Terror  made  her 
voice  wild.  "Fly!  Oh  Trilby!"  She  pressed  her  face  into 
the  window  ledge.  Dug  her  fingers  into  her  ears.  Shut 
her  eyes  tight.  But  it  was  too  late.  She  had  already  seen. 
The  O'Leary  cat:  its  sharp  teeth  clenched  around  soft 
yellow   feathers   and   its   front  paws   red   with  blood. 

She  knelt  there  at  the  window  how  long?  Minutes? 
Hours?  The  clock  chimed — chimed  again.  Finally  she 
opened  her  eyes.  The  lilac  bush  ...  a  few  yellow 
feathers  .  .  .  that  was  all.  All!  She  noticed  vaguely  that 
some  sparrows  were  still  sitting  on  a  telephone  wire 
above  the  window.  That  it  was  a  very  narrow  wide  and 
jagged  and  dirty.  Stupid  sparrows! 

Then  she  heard  her  mother's  key  in  the  lock,  and 
she  began   to   cry. 

STUDENTS  INTERVIEW  WALLACE 

(Continued   from  Page  61 

At  our  personal  interview  we  spoke  to  Mr.  Wallace 
about  the  American  educational  system  and  the  ideas 
involved  in  the  new  curriculums.  He  said  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  freedom  in  the  field  of  liberal  educa- 
tion today  than  ever  before — only  seme  people  don't 
know  how  to  use  that  freedom.  In  regards  to  the  new 
schedules,  Wallace  believes  that  the  Chicago  Plan  is  "a 


compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  this  generation.  There 
are  some  drawbacks,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  pretty 
good." 

When  we  left  Mr.  Wallace  he  was  leafing  through 
PCW's  Aims  of  Education.  Whether  or  not  he  gets  to 
go  into  them  fully,  we  may  never  know.  But  we  do 
know  that  we  have  had  an  experience  that  holds  a  wealth 
of  knowledge,  enlightenment  and  lasting  impressions 
of  a  great  man.  We  watched  history  from  the  front  row 
for  a  few  brief  hours.  The  history  we  would  also  like  to 
witness  will  occur  in  a  few  weeks  when  Mr.  Wallace 
will  be  the  first  national  figure  in  the  history  of  our 
country  to  speak  to  an  unsegregated  audience  in  the 
South.  On  the  platform  with  him  will  be  Mr.  Clark 
Forman,  President  of  the  Southern  Conference  on  Human 
Welfare. 

Ode  to  an  Overdue  Letter 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
The  postman  scrape  away  the  mold 
To  leave  my  boy  with  mail  and  may 
I   soon   find   that  communique 

Just   "writ"   by   those   pale   hands    I 

love 
The   gods   know    from   great   heights 

above 
I  can't  enthuse  unless  it's  "youze" 
From  whom  I  get  those  billet  doux. 

Those   lovely   apparitions  sent 

With  stamps  the  only  ornament 

So  haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with 

thee 
A  letter  that's  addressed  to  me. 

As  curfew  tells  of  parting  day 

The  postman  wends  his  weary  way 

Nor    rain,    nor    snow,    nor    black    of 

night 

Retards  his  bringing  what  you  write. 

Give  me,  this  day,  the  letter  lacked 
So  round,  so  firm,  so  fully  packed. 
And  as  I  kneel  there  far  from  sing- 
ing. 
Suddenly  there  comes  a  ringing. 
(As    of    someone    gently    clinging 
To  the  buzzer  at  my  door. 
'Twas  the  postman,  nothing  more.) 

( 
I  come,  I  see  him  standing  there. 
I  shoot  a  question  through  the  air. 
He  tintinabulates  and  trills 
His  bills,  bills,  bills,  bills. 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  number 
I'm  bereft  as  heretofore. 
Search  the  mail-pouch  dark  recesses. 
Quoth  the  postman,  "nothing  more." 

Then  spirits  sodden  with  ennue 
I  slowly,  softly,  sigh  "Ah  me," 
Just  trust  to  time,  to  luck  and  fate. 
We  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait. 
Mary  Alma  Lapsley  '48 
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Getting  Down  to 
Fundamentals 


These  people  are  telephone  employees,  building  a 
telephone  system. 

Not  a  real  one,  it's  true,  but  a  table-top  replica  that 
illustrates  the  fundamental  problems,  which  management 
meets  every  day  in  planning,  financing,  developing,  and 
expanding  a  telephone  system  such  as  the  one  that  serves 
your  home  town. 

They  raise  miniature  telephone  poles.  They  string  mini- 
ature telephone  lines  between  homes  and  stores  and  the 
central  office.  They  plot  the  changes  required  when  a  new 
telephone  is  installed  .  .  .  when  a  subscriber  moves  .  . 
when  additional  lines  are  needed  in  outlying  sections  of 
town.  And  they  keep  representative  records  of  the  money 
involved:  where  it  comes  from,  how  it  is  used,  and  how 
repaid. 

Such  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  business,  as 
well  as  in  technical  matters,  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  tele- 
phone career.  It  is  background  for  good  management  .  . 
and  good  management,  by  trained  and  ex- 
perienced employees,  helps  provide  you  with 
the  best  possible  telephone  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

THfc    BELL    TELEPHONE   COMPANY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Dean's  List 

SENIOR 

Aiken,  Mary  Lewis 
Albach,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Barkley,  Virginia  Louise 
Bigelow,  Audrey 
Boggs,  Marianne 
Dornberger,    Phyllis 
Fish,  Hilda 
Gage,  Amy 
Geary,  Sara 
Hadfleld,  Dorothy  Jean 
Hamilton,  Prudence 
Hedenburg,  Shirley 
Henry,  Frances 
Houck,  Mary  Ann 
Johnston,  Elizabeth 
Kimball,  Mary  Jean 
Long,  Virginia 
Lynott,  Mary 
MacMillen,  Norma 
McDonald,  Nancy 
Meyer,  Henrietta 
Migliore,  Grace 
Mueller,  Carol 
Obermayer,  Helen 
Queenth,  Eugenia 
Ross,   Elizabeth 
Sager,  Virginia 
Trout,  Corinne 
Vail,  Donice 
Watson,  Anne 
Wilson,  Joy 

JUNIOR 

Altman,  Marjlyn 

Beery,  Mary  Lou 

Clarkson,  Ruth 

Evans,  Barbara 

Fletcher,  Mary  K. 

Luthringer,  Martha  Eleanore 

McGregor,  Elinor  Jean 

Miklos,  Clara 

Mountford,  Carolyn 

Patterson,  Shirley  Ann 

Pew,  Patricia 

Rix,  Virginia 

Shekell,  Mary  Lou 

Swannie,  Joan 

Tench,  Kathryn 

Tsagaris,  Jean 

Walker,  Carolyn 

Walker,  Elizabeth 

SOPHOMORE 

Anderson,  Alice  Louise 
Davis,  Cora  M. 
Davis,  Myrtle 
Dunne,  Yvonne 
Edwards,  Carolyn 
Engleman,  Joan 
Gwosden,  Nancy 
Hamilton,  Marilyn 
Hardy,  Patricia 
Illig,  Barbara 
Keister,  Marilyn 
Langer    Elizabeth 
Langstaff,  Lois 
Lopez,  Marilyn 
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McConnor,  Gail 
Morgan,  Ann 
Raspaldo,  Aura 
Richards,  Mildred  Louise 
Seale,  Joanne 
Sutherland,  Judith 
Weaver,  Nina 
Wilkofsky,  Jeanne 
Xerocostas,  Mary 

Flush  .  .  . 

A  sad  misortune  has  occurred,  for 
which  the  editors  are  truly  apologetic 
and  for  which  they  would  offer  an 
alibi,   providing  they   could  think   of 

one. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  the  an- 
swer to  last  month's  crossword  puz- 
zle will  not  appear  until  the  next 
issue  of  the  Arrow  comes   out. 

We're  sorry.        Hone-t. 


YOUR  CHRISTMAS 

CANDIES 


BY  MAIL... 
It's  Handy! 


SOLAN'S    CHOICE    ASSORTMENT 

Chocolates,    Caramels,    Nut   Slices 

Fudge  and 

3on   Bons  ... 


90 


lb 


ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES  |  .00 


-inest  Assortment 


Hi. 


SOLAN'S     ARISTOCRAT     CHOCO- 
-ATES  |  .SO 

Ml   Fruits  and  Nut        .  .  .  M. 


lb. 


VliLK  CHOCOLATES 
30VERED  NUTS 


I-7 
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I,  2,  3  and  5-Pound  Boxes 


MAIL  ORDERS 
FILLED  PROMPTLY 

Add  25c  for  vostage  for  any 
size  package  mailed  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


BOLAUPS 

FINE  CANDIES 


6214  PENN  AVE. 

EAST  LIBERTY  Hllond   1220 


BUS  TRAVEL  MADE 
MORE  REFRESHING 
BY  STOP  FOR  COKE 


(p   PLEASE  return 
empty  bottles  promptly 


plus  lc 
State  T&x 
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Highland 


Gdmpany 

JlouJers    or 
Indittiducuily 


East  Liberty 
MO.  2144  6010  Penn  Ave. 


Erskine 


macv 

j 

Inc. 
Free  Delivery 

132  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 

MOntrose  2909 

PRESCRIPTIONS 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC   CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You    will   enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 

719   LIBERTY   AVENUE 

(Next   to   Clark   Bldff) 
Phone  AT.  7823 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JOYCE-McCLEMENTS 

for 

Better  Baked  Goods 

and 

Fancy  lee  Cream 

Desserts 

Penn  &  Shady,  Schenley  Apts. 


PITTSBURGH  CAMERA  AND  PHOTO 
SUPPLY  CO. 

"Authorized  Eastman  Kodak  Dealers'''' 

2  Convenient  Locations 

138  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE.  205  N.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 

EM.  4446  MO.  6699 


PEGGY'S 

224  S.  Highland  Ave. 

TOP  FLIGHT  FASHIONS  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  WISE  WOMAN 


SWISS  CLEANERS 

254  So.  Highland  Ave. 
At  Alder 


DRESSES,  SKIRTS,  SUITS  CLEANED 
TO  PERFECTION 


ANTHONiV 
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FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
AND  PASTRIES 

EAST  LIBERTY 
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Evaluating  the  Evaluators 

For  three  days  recently,  PCW  was  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  group 
of  educators  whose  purpose  it  was  to  evaluate  first  the  education  de- 
partment and  secondly  the  school  as  a  whole.  Many  on  campus  spoke 
in  hushed,  sanctified  tones  of  them,  saying,  "The  Evaluating  Com- 
mittee went  here  or  there  today"  or  "The  Evaluating  Committee  did 
thus  and  so,"  bill  few  knew  the  real  facts  ahoiil  the  visiting  educa- 
tors. 

Few  knew  that  the  committee,  sponsored  by  the  Cooperative 
Projeci  in  Teacher  Education,  did  not  come  to  "rate"  PCW  for  com- 
parison with  other  colleges  (the  only  outcome  of  their  visit  was  the 
report  they  made  to  the  administration);  few  knew  that  the  committee 
was  brought  to  Pittsburgh  by  PCAV  ill  hopes  that  they  would  be  able 
to  give  a  helpful,  objective  opinion  of  the  college  from  the  curricu- 
lum to  the  student  body,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  teacher  train- 
ing program;  and 'few  were  aware  that  this  was  only  a  "pilot  evalua- 
tion," or  in  other  words  an  experiment  in  evaluating  for  those  edu- 
cators  who   participated. 

During  their  visit,  the  committee  members  held  a  Conover-Room 
session  with  girls  who  were  considered  "campus  leaders,"  and  il 
was  only  too  apparent  to  the  girls  at  that  conference  that  whatever 
the  purposes,  qualifications,  and  facts  behind  the  presence  of  the 
(•valuators  on  campus,  the  committee  had  a  most  oblique  method  of 
questioning  its  "evaluees. "  Using  a  Psychology  2-b  approach,  the 
questioners  very  carefully  skirted  most  important  issues,  by  asking 
trivial  side  questions,  never  once  hitting  on  the  main  PCW  problems. 
They  gave  a  terrific  wind-up  for  the  questions  they  had  in  mind, 
and  then  very  neatly  dropped  the  subject  before  they  got  to  the 
punch.  It  look  almost  a  half  hour  of  hinting  before  they  finally  came 
out  and  straightforwardly  asked  if  there  was  a  close,  informal  rela- 
tionship between  faculty  members  and  students  at  P(-W — a  haliE  hour 
in  which  the  questioner  once  became  so  confused  as  to  restate  his 
query  in  a  way  that  completely  altered  its  meaning.  One  of  the 
"student  leaders"  had  to  ask  for  a  clarification  of  the  muddled  ques- 
tion. 

Not  one  question  was  directed  at  P(W's  YWCA,  one  of  the  most 
important  organizations  on  campus;  while  the  committee  very  care- 
fully and  elfishly  investigated  any  potential  "men  problems"  (as 
they  put  it)  at  PCW.  The  Arrow  was  dismissed  after  the  committee 
learned  that  the  paper  could  print  the  Communist  Manifesto  if  it  so 
desired;  the  questioning  danced  merrily  on  to  demand  whether  PCW 
girls  on  the  whole  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do  after  gradua- 
tion— a  question  almost  impossible  for  only  •twenty-five  or  thirty 
student  representatives  to  hazard  a  guess  on.  The  only  phase  of  stu- 
dent government  that  was  if'ully  aired  was  the  newly-formed  judicial 
hoard,  and  even  this  would  have  been  forever  shrouded  to  the  dis- 
cerning eyes  of  the  evaluators  had  it  not  been  for  the  dogged  per- 
sistence   of    SCA    President    Hetty    L'Hote    in    trying    to    explain    the 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


This  Month's  Cover 


'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  at  4:26 

Not  one  Woodland  Hall  girl  was  up  to  her  tricks; 

For  all  were  at  home,  tucked  safe  in  their  beds 

While  visions  of  mink  coats  danced  through  their  heads. 

Their  stockings  they'd  left  by  the  chimney  with  care 

And  luckily  Lou  Farris  chanced  to  be  there. 

He  jumped  from  his  car  with  his  camera  in  tow 

And  here's  the  result  on  the  cover  we  show 

And  we  heard  him  exclaim  ere  he  drove  down  the  hill 

"What,  next  will  thev  think  of  to  have  me  fulfill  ?" 
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Rusticana 


For  the  past  month  vague  rumors 
have  floated  around  the  PCW  cam- 
pus concerning  the  recently-acquir- 
ed Lodge  near  the  new  hockey  field. 
Those  who  regularly  travel  West 
Woodland  Road  have  glanced  won- 
deringly  at  the  low,  squat  building, 
and  everyone  has  heard  AA  Presi- 
dent Jessie  Gilbert's  assembly  pleas 
for  strips  of  wool  to  be  made  into  a 
rug  for  the  Lodge.  Now  at  last  the 
Lodge  is  to  be  opened,  and  after 
Christmas  vacation  the  student  body 
will  be  invited  to  come  to  see  the 
finished  Lodge,  complete  with  braid- 
ed rag  rug. 

As  the  work  on  the  field-house, 
part  of  the  McCargo  property,  pro- 
gresses, the  possibilities  of  the  Lodge 
as  an  additional  recreation  center 
increases.  The  interior  of  the  re- 
modeled building  is  green,  and  an 
asphalt  tile  floor  is  being  laid.  The 
main  room  is  furnished  with  red- 
wood furniture,  carrying  out  a  red 
and  green  color  scheme  accented 
with  neutral  drapes.  A  large  fire- 
place has  been  built  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  firewood  will  be  handy. 
There  is  also  a  small  kitchenette 
equipped  with  a  sink,  refrigerator, 
hotplate,  and  the  usual  cooking  ne- 
cessities —  china,  silverware,  and 
pots  and  pans. 

The  Athletic  Association,  which  is 
sponsoring  the  project,  under  the 
direction  of  Instructors  Margaret 
Maclachlan  and  Janice  Stewart,  and 
President  Jessie  Gilbert  is  looking 
for  a  kind,  benevolent  soul  to  con- 
tribute a  radio-phonograph  combina 
tion  for  the  Lodge.  So  far  the  Lodge 
has  been  equipped  with  bridge  ta- 
bles, cards,  big  plushy  cushions,  and 


other   touches   of   comfort. 

The  Lodge  will  be  available  to  all 
students  so  long  as  the  girls  come  in 
groups  of  three.  Reservations  can 
be  made  through  Penny  Jones  for 
parties,  meetings  by  organized 
groups,  or  for  groups  of  eight  or 
more. 

House  mothers  will  have  keys  to 
the  Lodge  and  students  will  be  able 
to  "sign  the  keys  out."  When  using 
the  Lodge  for  parties,  groups  must 
provide  their  own  food,  and  clean  up 
afterwards.  The  same  hours  will  ex- 
ist as  are  now  in  effect  in  the  dor- 
mitories. 

PCW  On  the  Air 

Beginning  January  14,  three  care- 
fully-selected students  of  PCW  will 
participate  in  a  series  of  half-hour 
programs  over  WWSW.  These  pro- 
grams in  which  representatives  of 
the  five  colleges  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district  will  take  part,  will  concern 
vital  world  problems  and  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  moderator  Dr.  War- 
ren Nystrom. 

Among  the  topics  which  PCW  stu- 
dents will  discuss  over  the  airwaves 
are  the  Palestine  problem  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  the  Japanese  question  on 
March  3,  and  Russo-American  rela- 
tions on  April  7. 

This  programs  will  run  from  8:30 
to  9:00  p.m.  every  Wednesday,  and  a 
rotation  plan  will  be  set  up  with 
each  school  participating  once  every 
five  weeks.  These  student  forums 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Clubs  of  the  five 
colleges. 


Station  WPCW 

Book-toting,  sleep-filled  students 
were  rudely  awakened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  December  4,  when 
they  walked  into  the  Lounge  to  find 
the  "artistic  rhythm"  of  Stan  Ken- 
ton blaring  from  a  loud-speaker.  Re- 
covering from  the  first  shock,  they 
sat  down  to  a  brimming  half-hour 
of  news,  notes,  and  music  lasting 
from  8:50  until  9:20. 

The  program,  the  first  in  a  three- 
times-weekly  series  of  programs  tc 
be  put  on  by  the  Radio  class,  featured 
a  summary  of  the  morning's  news  by 
Sally  Boggs,  a  shopping  chat  by  Mary 
Lou  Beery,  and,  sandwiched  between 
some  very  jivy  recordings,  a  huck- 
sterish  commercial  for  PCW  tee 
shirts.  Betty  Bilderback  did  the  an- 
nouncing for  this  pioneer  perform- 
ance. 

The  programs  and  the  ideas  that 
will  go  into  them  originated  as  a  proj- 
ect in  Mr.  Jerome  Wenneker's  Ra- 
dio class,  where  the  first  efforts  at 
a  PCW  broadcast  were  so  successful 
that  it  was  decided  to  have  them  pip- 
ed into  the  Lounge  for  the  pleasure 
of  early  morning  campus-trampers. 
The  broadcasts  may  be  heard  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings during  the  Radio  class  period 
the  first  in  the  morning. 

Hits  the  Spot 

With  January  2.  1943,  set  as  the 
closing  date  on  which  applications 
for  the  Pepsi-Cola  graduate  fellow- 
ships may  be  made,  all  eligible  sen- 
iors should  obtain  the  necessary  rec- 
ommendations  before  the  closing   of 


school  for  the  Christmas  vacation, 
according  to  word  just  received  from 
John  M.  Stalnaker,  director  of  the 
fellowship  program. 

The  completed  application  form, 
endorsed  by  the  dean  or  the  presi- 
dent, must  be  accompanied  by  an 
official  transcript  of  undergraduate 
credits  through  the  junior  year,  the 
announcement  states;  and  recom- 
mendations from  two  professors 
should  also  be  sent  to  the  Board  on 
the  forms  provided.  All  material 
must  be  in  the  offices  of  the  Pepsi- 
Cola  Scholarship  Board  in  Palo  Alto, 
California,  by  midnight  of  the  clos- 
ing date.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  dean. 

Twenty-six  of  these  graduate  fel- 
lowships will  be  awarded  in  March 
to  college  students  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive bachelor's  degrees  during  the 
academic  year  1947-48.  Six  winners 
will  be  selected  from  each  of  four 
geographic  regions  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  addition,  two  fellows 
will  be  chosen  from  graduates  of 
Negro  colleges.  The  winners  will  re- 
ceive $750  a  year  for  three  years  and 
they  will  have  their  full  tuition  paid 
to  any  accredited  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional school  in  the  United  States. 
They  may  work  in  any  field  of  study 
which  will  lead  to  an  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
M.D.,  or  other  advanced  profession- 
al degree. 

The  fellowship  program,  which, 
according  to  Director  Stalnaker,  is 
designed  to  discover  young  men  and 
women  of  marked  ability  and  train 
them  for  intelligent  leadership  with- 
in their  own  fields,  is  financed  as  a 
public  service  by  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Company  of  which  Walter  S.  Mack, 
Jr.,  is  president. 

Double,  Douhle 

Dr.  David  A  F'etcher  of  PCW's 
chemistry  department  is  not  only 
ba]ancing  a  new  kind  of  formula 
these  days;  he  is  seeing  double  as 
well.  No  occupational  symptom,  this 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  arrival  of 
Susan  and  Mary,  the  10-months-old 
twins  whom  the  Fletchers  have 
adopted. 

Though  Dr.  Fletcher  is  modest 
about  the  Herculean  task  he  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  have  taken  on  (that 
of  raising  not  one,  but  two  daugh- 
ters— simultaneously),  he  admits  that 
the  "night  work"  is  occasional'y  a 
bit  heavy.  Susan  and  Mary,  when 
told  that  they  had  approximate^ 
5-0  enthusiastic  "aunts"  interested 
in  their  progress,  had  o^y  one  state- 
ment   to    make    for   the   press — "Coo 


/#/  the  Swim 

There  will  be  a  big  splash  in  Mel- 
lon Hall  the  nights  of  January  15 
and  16,  when  a  Circus  Carnival 
Aquacade  will  be  presented  by  a 
bevy  of  PCW  Loreleis.  Not  wanting 
an  ordinary  aquacade,  instructor- 
directoresses,  Margaret  Maclachlan 
and  Helen  Primrose  pooled  their 
ideas  and  decided  to  give  the  water 
spectacle  a  circus  theme. 

An  essential  feature  of  a  circus  is 
a  Ring  Master,  for  which  position 
Billie  Bilderback  was  selected.  Some 
of  the  aquatic  big-top  performers 
will  present  a  Balloon  Dance,  direct- 
ed by  Eleanore  Luthringer;  while 
Judy  Sutherland  will  put  a  group  of 
amphibious  Trick  Dogs  through  their 
paces. 


PCW  aquacade  1945 

Prue  Hamilton  is  no  stay-at-home; 
proof  of  the  matter  is  that  she  will 
direct  a  Night  Club  scene.  Neither 
will  Jessie  Giibert  be  asleep  in  the 
deep  when  it  comes  to  directing  a 
fantasy  of  Mermaids  and  Horses. 
Bonnie  Beck  is  stewing  around 
these  days;  she's  prepared  to  take 
you  far  from  civilization  to  a  jungle 
retreat,  there  to  show  you  a  Can- 
nibal Feast. 

Judy  Ricciardi,  after  consulting 
with  Mr.  Jones  in  his  cozy  locker, 
will  instruct  some  lovely  water- 
damsels  in  a  Parasol  Dance.  In  the 
center  ring,  right  under  the  big  top, 
Phyllis  Goode  and  Mary  Jane  Hum- 
bert will  teach  tricks  to  a  group  of 
Trained  Seals  and  Bare  Back  Riders. 
A  grande  Finale,  the  likes  of  which 
no  adjectives  can  describe,  will  be 
presented  by   all  the  performers. 

Jor.n  Donaldson  will  supervise  the 
design  and  execution  of  orig'nal  cos- 
tumes, while  un'que  lig'it'ng  will  be 
hrndlcd  by  Patricia  Whitehill. 

£tep  right  this  way,  ad'es  and 
gents,  for  the  greatest  show  on 
water!   Water  you  waiting   f  irn 


Woman's  Place 

"What  do  you  want  your  wife  to 
become?"  This  question  asked  by 
Mrs.  David  Boyd,  of  the  psychol- 
ogy Department,  to  forty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  ATO  Fraternity  at  Tech 
all  but  stunned  the  boys.  Mrs.  Boyd 
.backed  up  by  seniors  Mary  Aiken 
and  Ginger  Long  was  guest  speaker 
on  Monday,  December  8,  at  one  of 
the  fraternities  regular  bi-monthly 
meetings  to  discuss  current  affairs 
and  problems,  and  the  topic  on  which 
she  spoke  was  "The  Wife  with  a  Col- 
lege Degree." 

Many  of  the  ATO's,  who  may  pre- 
sumably be  taken  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  men  in  general,  had 
never  before  even  thought  of  this 
question.  Most  of  them  rather  vague- 
ly felt  that  they  would  "like  to  have 
their  wives  stay  just  the  same  as 
they  were"  when  married.  This  was 
a  very  sweet  sentiment,  to  say  the 
least,  but  an  impossible  feat,  even 
men  change  as  they  grow  older — as 
is  desirable  they  should. 

Mrs.  Boyd  rallied  many  of  the 
boys  to  her  way  of  thinking,  which 
is  that  college  women  need  activi- 
ties outside  the  confines  of  the  home 
in  order  to  lead  happy,  full,  satisfied 
lives  after  they  are  married.  Out- 
side activity  is  almost  an  absolute 
necessity  in  order  that  a  woman  be 
able  to  raise  children  to  be  mature 
adu'ts. 

The  ATO's  fired  questions  at  the 
three  representatives,  who  felt  that, 
though  the  nature  of  the  subject 
prevented  any  definite  conclusion 
from  being  reached,  they  had  started 
the  forty-five  thinking  upon  hitherto 
untrespassed  territory. 

fhe  three  PCWites  who  were  wel- 
comed and  dined  cordially,  found 
t^eir  hosts  seriously  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

'-One,  A-Two 

Arthur  Murray's  disciples  have 
begun  teaching  their  lessons  on  the 
fine  art  of  dancing  to  PCW  students. 
Representatives  of  the  Arthur  Mur- 
ray Studio,  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Smith 
gave  their  first  instruction  in  the 
Conover  Room  on  December  8. 
Brushing  aside  the  rudimentary  steps 
of  the  ballroom  dance,  the  waiting 
eleven  students  asked  for  pointers  on 
the  intricate  rhumba,  samba,  and 
bamba. 

The  reasonable  price  for  the  whole 
series  of  eleven  lessons  is  ten  dol- 
lars. Increased  enrollment  in  the  se- 
ries is  desired;  so  those  interested  in 
learn'ng  the  latest  dance  steps  can 
rt  1:  s'gn  up. 


Varsity  Victory 

The  Purple  and  White  Varsity 
made  a  good  showing  on  Saturday, 
December  6,  with  a  5-0  victory  over 
the  veteran  players  of  recent  years. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  grads  had 
had  little  organized  practice,  they 
gave  our  Varsity  fair  competition. 
There  was  nothing  the  hard  fighting 
Alumnae  could  do  to  protect  their 
goal  when  the  Varsity,  like  Notre 
Dame,  put  in  a  whole  new  team  at 
the  second  half.  In  the  first  ten  min- 
utes of  the  game,  both  teams  heM 
their  own,  but  with  half  time  draw- 
ing near  the  Varsity  drove  across 
three  goals.  After  a  brief  rest,  the 
veterans  managed  to  hold  the  stu- 
dents to  only  two  more  tallies.  With 
a  gain  of  their  second  wind,  the  Al- 
umnae threatened  the  home  goal 
more  than  once  but  the  Seals  kept 
the  goal  line  uncrossed. 

Doris  Rowand  Schroth  '46,  cap- 
tained the  Alumnae,  while  other  re- 
turning players  were  Janet  Ross  '43, 
Miriam  Springer  and  Nancy  Raup, 
class  of  '44,  Priscilla  Hendrix,  Carol 
Thorne,  both  of  the  class  of  '45,  and 
Norma  Trozzo  and  Gene  Wallace  of 
the  '47   class. 

Playing  for  the  Varsity  team  were 
AA  President  Jessie  Gilbert,  cap- 
tain, Bonnie  Beck,  Roberta  Hanson, 
Jane  Steele,  Sully  Baux,  Penny 
Jones,  Barbara  Whiteside,  Joyce 
Hackett,  Helen  Wood,  Jean  Mattern, 
Peggy  Clifford,  and  Jjyce  Stephens. 

After  the  game,  the  players  were 
served  cocoa  and  doughnuts  by  the 
AA  in  Woodland  Hall.  The  graduates 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  play 
hockey  again  and  have  made  plans 
to  play  the  Varsity  at  basketball. 


PCWhispers 


Tid-Bits 


A  special  cnapel  program  will  be 
held  on  January  5th  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  two-manual  organ 
which  is  to  be  installed  in  the  as- 
sembly hall.  The  organ  is  a  gift  to 
the  school  from  Mrs.  A.  S.  F.  Keister 
of  the  class  of  1914. 


Word  has  been  received  by  Dr.  La- 
barthe  from  Dr.  Gonzalo  Carnevali, 
ambassador  to  Washington  from  Ven- 
ezuela that  his  government  is  award- 
ing a  medal  each  year  to  the  out- 
standing student  of  Spanish  of  PCW. 


An  article  written  by  Miss  Gun- 
derman  will  soon  be  printed  in  the 
College  and  University  Business 
Magazine.  The  article  concerns  the 
building  of  the  addition  to  Fickes 
Hall. 


Sit  down  a  minute  and  rest.  You 
can  finish  that  packing  later,  and  be- 
sides, don't  you  want  to  hear  about 
the  other  people  who  are  packing  to 
take  off   for   faraway   places? 

Spring  wardrobes  are  goin°  into 
the  suitcases  of  Clara  Miklos  and 
Ruth  Brodnax  for  both  are  Florida- 
bound.  Anthea  Smith,  Irma  Pedrogo 
and  Marion  Baker  are  also  headed  for 
the  Sunny  South,  Anthea  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Irma  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
for  a  look  at  her  new  nephew,  and 
Marion  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  calling  Ann  De 
Shazo  and  Nancy  McDonald,  while 
Sally  Dougan  will  travel  to  West 
Virginia  to  be  a  bridesmaid  on  De- 
cember 30. 

Kathleen  Dalzell  is  going  to  Dun- 
kirk, New  York,  to  attend  some 
Christmas  parties  there,  and  Suzy 
Harris  will  celebrate  her  New  Year's 
Eve   in  Norwich,   Connecticut. 

Katy  Woolard  and  Mary  Lou  Tite 

are  both  going  to  visit  the  families 
of  their  prospective  husbands,  Katy 
heading  for  Elkins  Park,  near  Phila- 
delphia and  Mary  Lou  to  Orrville, 
Ohio. 

A  YWCA  conference  in  Kansas  is 
the  destination  of  Sally  Boggs  who 
has  been  honored  as  one  of  the  fif- 
teen representatives  of  eastern  col- 
leges chosen  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  Joanne  Wal- 
thour  will  be  surveying  her  new 
home  at  Kane,  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  first  time.  She's  a  little  worried 
over  this  rumor  that  Kane  is  "The 
Icebox  of  Pennsylvania"  but  then 
what  can  the  town  offer  that  a  good 
pair  of  earmuffs  won't  take  care  of? 

Then  there  are  those  who  stay  at 
home  and  wait.  Prue  Hamilton,  for 
example  who  will  be  waiting  for 
Johnny  to  arrive  for  Christmas,  and 
Nancy  Tanner  whose  Bob  will  be 
home  from  West  Point  for  the  hol- 
idays.    And     Shirley     Ferguson     is 

New  electronic  equipment  has 
been  presented  to  the  college  by  the 
War  Assets  Administration  Disposi- 
tion in  Cincinnati.  The  only  cost  to 
the  college  for  this  equipment  was 
the  expense  for  loading  and  freight. 
The  equipment  is  completely  new 
and  will  be  used  mainly  in  the 
physics  laboratories.  Some  of  the  ra- 
dio sets  will  be  used  by  the  Speech 
and  Drama  Department.  The  evalua- 
tion of  the  car  load  is  set  at  $132,000. 


mighty  happy  because  Chuck  is  com- 
ing tn  Pittsburgh  from  Buffalo  to  sec 
her. 

Janet  Couch  will  play  hostess  for 
Mary  Shumaker  for  a  few  days  at 
New  Year's,  and  Jean  MacGreffoi 
says  that  there's  a  chance  that  Jean 
Riihiluoma  will  visit  her  again.  Jean 
R.  brought  her  sister  Pat  and  broth- 
er John  to  visit  Jean  M.  during 
Thanksgiving. 

Many  a  PCW  heart  was  heavy 
when  Ralph  Edwards  didn't  call  here 
for  the  name  of  "Miss  Hush."  A  lot 
of  the  girls  had  guessed  the  answer 
and  were  waiting  breathlessly  for 
the  phone  to  ring. 

As  usual  we  have  the  "monthly 
sparkle"  to  report  and  this  time  it's 
on  the  hands  of  Jerry  Kimball,  Nor- 
ma MacMillen,  Mary  Lou  Tite,  and 
Barbara  Rodgers  (with  a  "D",  that 
is). 

Two  new  Beta  pins  have  appeared 
on  campus,  one  belonging  to  Marj 
Caldwell  and  the  other  to  Martha 
Lou  Scott.  And  then  there  is  the  Pitt 
class  ring  that  Natalie  Speer  received 
from  Gray.  It  is  very  special,  be- 
cause Gray  had  it  made  with  an 
amethyst  to  match  her  PCW  class 
ring. 

Mellon  Hall  is  the  first  PCW  dorm 
to  receive  a  football  trophy!  It  was 
presented  to  C.  B.  Groomes,  the 
captain  of  the  Tech  football  team 
at  the  Tech  prom  and  thence  it  was 
presented  to  Dotty  Berg.  Yea  team! 

Oh  yes,  and  when  we  were  listing 
the  girls  that  were  going  away  for 
Christmas,  we  forgot — Miss  Marks 
will  go  to  Kiski,  a  boys'  school  at 
Saltsburg,  Pennsylvania  for  Christ- 
mas with  her  family. 

And  that  seems  to  be  all  for  the 
time.  May  your  days  be  merry  and 
bright,  may  your  Christmas  be 
white,  and  may  you  come  back  rest- 
ed and  revived  to  face  the  last  month 
of  the  semester! 

Three's  a  Charm 

Two  wrongs  do  make  a  right,  or 
so  experience  would  lead  the  Arrow 
editors  to  believe.  In  the  October  is- 
sue of  the  Arrow  an  "unidentified" 
woman  was  pictured  with  a  trowel 
in  her  hand.  Later,  in  the  November 
issue,  the  woman  was  called  Mrs. 
John  M.  Phillips.  Two  wrongs.  This 
time,  we  are  certain — one  right — 
that  the  twice-misnomered  person  is 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer. 


Let's  i*n  Christmas 


Is  your  bank  account  low?  Au 
you  risking  your  life  by  rushing 
headlong  into  the  madding  crowds 
that  swarm  through  every  depart- 
ment store  in  town?  And  if  you  arc 
subjecting  yourself  to  jabbed  ribs, 
trampled  toes,  and  other  major  in- 
juries, have  you  any  idea  what  it  is 
you're  looking  for? 

Just  stop  a  minute,  (that  History 
assignment  can  wait  a  while  longer) 
and  read  this.  You'll  be  able  to  face 
your  Christmas  shopping  with  a  smile 
instead  of  with  a  defeated,  and  per- 
plexed attitude. 

First  of  all,  you  don't  have  to  have 
an  unusual  amount  of  money  to 
spend.  Stop  and  think  before  you 
drop  that  nickel  in  the  coke  machine 
or  those  dimes  in  the  cigarette  ma- 
chine. Nickels  and  dimes  add  up. 
you  know.  Besides,  you  don't  need 
that  coke  and  if  you  do  need  a  cig- 
arette, you  can  always  bum  one. 

Well,  that  was  easy  .  .  .  you  have 
the  money  now,  so  sit  down  and 
make  a  list  of  the  people  for  whom 
you  want  to  buy  gifts.  Let's  sup- 
pose you  are  buying  for  your  moth- 
er, father,  sister,  brothers,  one  or 
two  gal  friends,  and  for  the  man 
in  your  life.  He  is  your  worst  prob- 
lem   isn't  he? 

All  right  now.  what  are  you  going 
to  buy  and  where  are  you  going  to 
find  it?  Let's  take  Mother  first.  You 
want  something  sort  of  special  for 
her.  How  about  a  pretty  compact 
from  Sara  Gatz's  store  in  Squirrel 
Hill?  They're  very  attractive  gold 
ones  with  rhinestone  cigarettes  on 
the  top.  Have  her  name  engraved  on 
1'ie  top.  and  you  have  a  very  per- 
sonal gift  for  $6.00.  The  matching 
rigarette  cast  is  $10.  If  your  mother 
has  too  many  compacts  now,  how 
about  some  pretty  ear-rings  from 
either  Gat's  or  Adele's?  These  make 
wonderful  gifts  because  a  woman 
can  never  have  too  many  pairs.  Sara 
Gatz  has  some  new  and  stunning 
perfume  vitals  .  .  .  gold,  studded 
with  colored  stones  for  $6  and  also 
for  $9  .  .  .  the  latter  has  a  lipstick 
brush  included. 

Maybe  none  of  these  gifts  would 
be  suitable  for  your  mother;  so  we'll 
try  some  other  suggestions.  The 
Car'ton  Shop  in  Squirrel  Hill  has  a 
lovely  se'ection  of  perfume  bottles, 
cigarette  boxes  and  ashtrays;  Lin- 
tons,  right  across  the  street,  have 
some  lovely  blouses  at  reasonable 
prices;  and  Homes  and  Kaufmanns 
have   darling  black   suede   and   satin 
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dressy  purses  which  run  between  $5 
and  $12. 

Now.  we  had  better  concentrate 
on  Father.  Poor  Father  ...  he  pays 
the  bills  with  a  minimum  of  com- 
plaining, so  why  not  be  especially 
thoughtful  in  picking  out  his  gift? 
If  he  smokes,  a  silver-plated  Ronson 
table  lighter  would  be  just  the  thing. 
Hays,  in  East  Liberty  have  them 
from  $7.50  to  $12.95.  They  also  have 
a  novel  gadget,  called  a  Bar-Maid. 
Three  implements  in  one  —  a  cork- 
screw, a  bottle  opener,  and  a  jigger 
cup.  This  is  a  good  looking,  and 
handy  tool  for  only  $3.95.  At  this 
same  little  store,  you  will  find  a 
large  selection  of  leather  goods, 
among  which  are  cigarette  boxes, 
letter  holders,  address  books,  and 
photo  albums? 

Of  course,  all  the  stores  have  ties, 
belts,  gloves,  and  scarves,  if  your 
father  needs  wearing  apparel,  but 
whatever  you  decide  upon,  you  may 
be  sure  that  fathers  are  always  ap- 
preciative of  the  gifts  they  receive, 
especially   from  their  daughters. 

What  about  brother?  If  he's 
younger  than  you  are  and  still  in- 
terested in  sporting  goods,  Gimbels 
and  Browns  have  the  best  equip- 
ment in  town.  But  if  he's  a  "college 
man"  or  older,  how  about  a  cigar- 
ette box  from  Gatz's  with  his  col- 
lege seal  on  it,  or  some  bedroom 
slippers  that  fold  into  a  traveling 
case  from  Homes?  Both  of  these 
items  run  about  $7.50.  You  can  usu- 
ally get  the  same  sort  of  things  for 
both  your  father  and  brother.  But 
if  worst  comes  to  worst,  you  could 
knit  him  a  pair  of  argyles  .  .  .  your 
professors  will  just  love  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Your  sister  should  give  you  the 
least  trouble  because,  after  all,  girls 
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want  everything  they  see.  One  of 
the  nicest  gifts  that  the  stores  have 
this  year,  is  an  enve'ope-fitted  purse. 
It  is  made  of  faille  and  fitted  with 
a  comb,  gold  compact,  cigarette  case, 
and  lipstick.  The  Yorkshire  Shop  in 
Squirrel  Hill  has  them  for  $7  .  .  . 
a  real  bargain.  You  can  find  more  ex- 
pensive ones  in  gold  and  silver,  too. 
Ear-rings,  lapel  pins,  gold  hair  clips 
with  three  initials  on  the  top,  disc 
bracelets  with  the  cut-out  mono- 
gram, and  all  of  these  between  $5 
and  $10. 

Well,  sisters  aren't  hard  to  buy 
for  so  let's  hop  around  the  town 
looking  for  gifts  for  your  gal  friends. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  Revlon 
sets  all  done  up  in  a  plastic  ball? 
Did  you  know  that  Home's  is  hav- 
ing a  sale  of  perfumes?  The  $1.25 
bottle  of  Jodelle  is  a  lool  proof  beau- 
catcher.  Have  you  seen  the  brightly 
colored  scarves  in  all  the  stores? 
Every  girl  should  have  one  of  these 
versatile  items,  and  they  cost  about 
$2.  To  get  back  on  the  beaten  path 
.  .  .  yes,  it's  Sara  Gatz  again  .  .  . 
would  you  like  a  key  chain  with  an 
enameled  heart  on  it  It's  very  novel 
in  that  there's  no  chain  but  it  works 
like  a  charm. 

Do  you  have  $7.50  to  spend?  You 
can  get  stunning  soft  leather  glasses 
cases,  (place  for  a  monogram)  and 
matching  notebooks  for  your  purse. 
These  are  nice  gifts  for  older  people 
especially. 

That  is  enough  hopping  around. 
You  still  don't  know  what  to  get 
him.  He  means  an  awful  lot  to  you 
and  you'd  sort  of  like  to  give  him 
a  present  that  he  won't  soon  forget. 
Here's  one  that  sounds  terrible  but 
Co?iti?iued  on  page  14) 

On  The  Next  Page . . . 

The  weekend  of  November  21, 
reven  students  (five  of  them  from 
the.  dramatic  criticism  class)  and  one 
PCW  graduate,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert.  D.  Ferguson,  Mr. 
Jerome  Wenneker,  and  Miss  Norma 
Trozzo,  drove  to  New  York  to  see 
three  of  Broadway's  latest  produc- 
tions. As  a  project  for  the  budding 
dramatic  critics,  the  group  had  tick- 
ets for  The  Medea,  Brigadoon,  and 
Man  and  Superman. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  true-to-life 
account  of  what  happens  when  PCW 
en  masse  invades  Broadway. 


The  Arrow 

presents 

AH  New  York's  A  Stage 

(freely  adapted  .from  Experience  by  Ruth  Clarkson) 
Staged    by    PCW   Drama    Dept.    Settings   by   New    York    City.    Lighting 

by  Times  Square.  Original  music  by   taxi   hums,   boat   wh  sties,   and    hi  i  I 
on   hard  pavement. 

The  scene  is  Pittsburgh,  N.Y.C.,  and  routes  between. 

The  time:  November  21  weekend. 

The  characters:   8  girls,   3   instructors,    1    instructor's   husband. 


Friday  6:00  A.  M.— Route  22  in  a  car. 

Wenneker:  Turn  the  radio  on,  huh? 

Trozzo:   See  that  road? 

Lapsley:    Oh    Lapsley,    you're   beat. 

Werner:    What  about  the  road? 

Conn:    I    just    love    dawn    in    the    mountains. 

Trozzo:     It    goes     to    Herminie. 

Clarkson:    Me    too.    Let's    stop    for    donuts    or    some- 
thing  .    .    . 

Wenneker:   Turn   the   radio  on. 
Friday   6:00   A.   M. — Berry   Hall 

Mr.  Ferguson:   Everybody  in  now? 

Boggs:    Where's   Marge   Alexander? 

Hanson:  I'll  get  her. 
— time  passes — 

Lenz:   Here  they  come. 

Hanson:    She   slept   in. 

Alexander:  The  alarm  didn't  work.  And  I  had  to  pack 
and   .    .    . 

Mrs.    Ferguson:    Everybody    in    now? 
NY — Hotel  Biltmore  (canaries,  chrysanthemums,  cocktail 
music) 

Alexander:    But    five    in    one   room! 

Hanson:   I   want  to  shop  before   dinner. 

Clarkson:   Gee,   you   oughta   see   the  tub. 

Boggs:   Maybe  another  cot  or  something  .   .   . 
In  front  of  I.   J.   Fox — Later 

Lenz:    Those   Martens   were   lovely. 

Clarkson:   I   liked   the  ermine   muff. 

Alexander:  But  Sally,  did  you  have  to  try  them  all  on? 

Lenz:  Look  at  the  mink  hair  on  my  sleeve! 

Lapsley:   Watch   it!   You'll   be  getting  a   bill! 
Longchamps  for  prawns 

Mrs.   F:    Thanks   so   for   the   camellia,    girls. 

Boggs:   We   must   take   the  menu   for  Carol  Lenz. 

Hanson:   But  it's  two  feet  long. 

Alexander:    Put    it   under   Mr.    Ferguson's    coat. 

Mrs.  F:  Curtain's  at  8:30. 
2:00  A.  M.— Biltmore  hall 

Floor  matron  with  silver  keys:  Checking  out  so  late? 

Clarkson:   Oh,  I'm  just   moving. 

Matron:  U-huh.  And  where  to? 

Clarkson:    403'    or    405    or    440    ..     .    well,    it's    too 
crowded  upstairs. 

Matron:   U-huh.   What  is   your  name? 

Clarkson:   I'm  from  PCW. 

Matron:  U-huh.  Well,  you  better  come  with  me. 

Clarkson:    There   were   five   in    one    room    and   Mary 
has  an  extra    .    .    . 


Matron:   403  you  s^y?    (knock) 

Lapsley    in    pin    curls:    What's    the    matter? 

Matron:   Do  you   know   this   girl? 

Clarkson:   It's  me,   Mary,   Ruthie    .    .    . 

Lapsley:   Baby! 

Clarkson:    Mama! 
Rockefeller   Center   French    Mason    for   lunch    (with    ice 
skaters    and    silver    coffee    pots    and    packages 
everywhere) 

Hanson:    Bless    the    charge    plate! 

Conn:  I'm  in  row  E  for  Man  and  Superman. 

Werner:  I'm  in  D. 

Lenz:   I  should  be   in  Q    .    .    . 
Rocsevelt   Hotel — Guy   Lombardo 

Mrs.    F:    How   nice   you    could    be    with    us! 

Tusa  Santo:   Say   hello  to   everyone  for   mc. 

Mr.  F:   How  about  this  rhumba,  Miss  Lapsley? 

Lapsley:   Love  to.   Love   to.    (exit) 

Lenz:  Poor  Mr.  Ferguson.  Nine  dancing  partners. 

Alexander:   And  his  chicken's  getting  cold. 

Mrs.   F:    He'd   rather   dance   than    eat. 

Mr.  F:  Ready,  Miss  Werner? 
8:20  Madison  Ave. — rain 

Mrs.  F:   Taxi!  He's  full  too    .    .    . 

Boggs:   What  a  rain! 

Lapsley:   My   poor   hair. 
Mr.   F:   Let's   keep   walking. 
8:25—  19th  St. 

Lenz:   This   rain. 

Lapsley:  My  hair. 

Mrs.   F:    (puff   puff) 

Mr.   F:   Brisk   walk'll  settle   our   dinners. 

Mrs.   F:    But   it's   almost   8:30.   Try   again,   dear. 

Clarkson:   Talk   about   heroic   tragedy    .    .     . 
50th  St. — sound  of  taxi  brakes 

Alexander:    Success!    Pile    in    everybody! 

Werner:    I'm   soaked. 

Hanson:  Get  your  elbow  out  of  my  face. 

Driver:  That's  all  I'm  allowed,  mister. 

Boggs:  That's  not  my  elbow. 

Mr.  F:  Take  the  young  lady  then,  and  I'll  walk. 

Driver:  Well,  okay  (door  closes) 

Mrs.  F:  Please  let  my  husband  in  driver,   (with  emo- 
tion) Please! 

All:    Please! 

Mrs.   F:   He'll  get  soaked,   driver. 
All:  Yes,  he'll  get  soaked. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


WORLD  ORDER 


The  United  Nations 

Complete  agreement  is  a  rare  thing 
anywhere  in  man's  history.  Fifty  na- 
tions of  the  world  met  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1945  to  talk  over  ways  of 
preventing  future  wars.  Together  they 
wrote  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  established  an  organization 
made  up  of  independent  governments 
united  to  develop  a  more  stable  world 
and  to  maintain  peace  and1  security. 
The  United  Nations  is  a  functional 
body  serving  as  headquarters  of  the 
world,  a  place  where  leaders  who 
control  over  nine-tenths  of  inhabita- 
ble earth  can  discuss  differences  and 
settle  them  peacefully.  They  are  to 
be  expected  when  so  many  people 
with  varied  backgrounds  and  inter- 
ests meet. 

There  have  been  differences  con- 
cerned with  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization itself.  One  group  that  op- 
poses the  UN  is  the  World  Federal- 
ist organization.  The  World  Federal- 
ists blame  the  troubles  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  UN  charter.  They  feel 
that  rewriting  it  would  solve  the 
problems.  Suppose  they  added  the 
World  Federalist  pledge  to  the  char- 
ter. It  states:  "I  favor  a  majority 
world  legislature  with  representation 
based  on  population  and  productive 
capacity."  Would  the  United  States 
approve  the  idea  of  representation 
based  on  population?  We  would  rank 
fourth  in  that  group  after  China,  In- 
dia, and  Russia.  Would  Russia  ap- 
prove of  representation  based  on  pro- 
ductive capacity?  That  would  mean 
lifting  her  "iron  curtain" — something 
she  is  quite  reluctant  to  do.  The  rest 
of  the  World  Federalist  pledge  says: 
"I  favor  going  ahead,  with  the  Rus- 
sians if  possible,  without  them  if  nec- 
essary." Add  that  to  the  charter  and 
watch  the  Russian  reaction.  Per- 
haps Russia  would  fall  in  line  with 
a  world  government  when  she  found 
that  the  other  nations  were  support- 
ing it,  but  she  might  form  her  own 
federation  with  her  satellites.  That 
undoubtedly  would  lead  to  disputes 
and  wars. 

Structurally,  the  United  Nations 
has  six  departments  that  are  already 
working  for  peace.  First  is  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  where  all  member 
nations  can  discuss  any  problems 
within  the  scope  of  the  charter.  All 
member  nations  are  equal  ill  power 


since  each  country  has  one  vote. 

A  second  department  is  the  Secur- 
ity Council,  composed  of  eleven 
members.  The  Big  Five  are  perma- 
nent members,  three  other  countries 
are  elected  for  two  years  and  three 
more  for  one  year.  This  gives  a 
greater  number  of  delegates  a  chance 
to  serve.  The  council  is  set  up  to  op- 
erate at  any  time  seven  days  a  week. 
The  members  can  be  called  at  short 
notice  to  settle  any  sudden  disputes. 
Each  member  has  one  vote  and  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  votes  is  required  for 
a  decision.  The  permanent  members 
have  the  veto  power  by  which  an 
action  can  be  opposed  by  a  single 
veto  vote.  The  veto  power  can  not 
be  used  by  a  country  that  is  party 
to  the  dispute. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  the  only  one  of  the  six  depart- 
ments that  meets  three  times  each 
year. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  inhabited 
earth  is  not  self-governing.  The 
Trusteeship  Council  is  in  charge  of 
mandates  or  small  countries  of  peo- 
p'e  not  yet  able  to  govern  themselves. 
The  council  assigns  mandates  to  cer- 
tain countries  who  must  follow  the 
rules  set  up  by  the  Council  as  to  the 
governing   of  mandates. 

The  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice judges  the  disputes  the  Secur- 
ity Council  is  unable  to  solve.  Elec- 
tion of  the  judges  is  done  in  both  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly.  The  fifteen  men  with  the 
majority  votes  in  both  groups  are 
elected.  The  court  meets  in  The 
Hague,  Holland  but  may  meet  any- 
where it  chooses. 

The  last  main  division  is  the  Sec- 
retariat, composed  of  advisors  and 
experts  in  many  international  fields 
also  interpreters,  secretaries,  and  all 
other  personnel.  Trygve  Lie,  the  Sec- 
retary General  is  a  most  important 
man.  He  holds  office  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  He  has  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  Nations 
and  his  Norwegian  citizenship  is  sus- 
pended until  his  term  is  over.  All 
members  of  the  Secretariat  take  the 
same  oath  and  become  true  interna- 
tional citizens.  Under  Lie's  supervis- 
ion there  are  eight  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Generals:  one  from  the  Social 
Affairs  committee,  the  Economic 
Council,  Security  Council  Affairs, 
Trusteeship  Council,  General  Services 
Department,  Legal  Affairs,  Adminis- 
trational  and  Financial  Affairs,  and 


Two  Pieces 


Public  Information.  This  makes  up 
the  permanent  working  body  of  the 
UN. 

Should  we  throw  out  all  this  elab- 
orate organization  to  attempt  to  set 
up  a  world  federation?  What  plans 
do  the  World  Federalists  have  for 
governing  this  'body?  What  about 
atomic  energy  control?  International 
trade?  Feeding,  clothing  and  educat- 
ing the  people  who  need  help?  So  far, 
the  World  Federalists  have  not  made 
their  plans   public. 

A  world  government  is  an  excellent 
ideal,  but  it  means  an  end  to  national 
sovereignty.  We  are  not  prepared, 
as  a  whole,  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  world  rather  than  the  United 
States.  We  still  think  of  what  we  can 
get  out  of  the  things  we  do;  we  will 
not  give  without  receiving.  In  the 
United  Nations  each  country  is  still 
swayed  by  its  own  specialized  inter- 
ests by  the  UN  is  a  starting  point  for 
international  cooperation. 

Another  war  would  be  a  desperate 
thing.  If  the  atomic  bomb  were  used 
on  a  wide  scale,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain- to  be  used,  the  world's  popula- 
tion would  be  cut  down  to  a  danger- 
ous degree.  Perhaps  we,  like  the  an- 
cient dinosauers,  would  become  ex- 
tinct. But  if  we  would  like  to  live 
a  little  longer,  we  must  support  the 
United  Nations.  As  Louis  Dolivet  says 
in  his  "Handbook  for  the  United 
Nations":  "Unjust  criticism,  impa- 
tience, or  vague  formulas  for  per- 
fection won't  do." 


Same  Puzzle 

The  United  World 
Federalists 

There  is  a  doggedly  persistent  fear 
in  our  country  of  any  type  of  organ- 
ization. It  has  gradually  reached  the 
proportion  of  a  phobia.  A  liberal  or- 
ganization, in  fact,  any  new  organ- 
ization hinting  of  political  theory,  is 
automatically  branded  as  Commu- 
nistic. So  the  United  World  Federal- 
ist suffers  the  scorn  of  both  conser- 
vatives and  false  liberals.  In  this 
light,  the  first  Christian  communities 
would  have  been  cast  out  by  the 
United  States  for  being  Commu- 
nistic, had  the  United  States  and 
Communism  been  developed  in  Jesus' 
time.  The  Christian  communities 
were  founded  on  the  principle  of 
joint  ownership  and  participation; 
so  is  Communism. 

The  United  World  Federalist  is 
again  criticized  as  a  Utopian,  in  his 
far-reaching  goal  of  world  govern- 
ment. Our  American  founding  fath- 
ers, Jefferson,  Washington,  Franklin, 
Adams,  were  accused  of  being  im- 
practical idealists,  too,  in  the  1780's. 
The  persons  doing  this  name-calling 
are  chiefly  those  who  speak  from 
mere  assumption,  those  who  are 
apathetic,  those  who  don't  have  time 
to  study  the  real  doctrines  of  or- 
ganized liberal  thinkers.  It  is  this 
inertia  on  the  part  of  individuals  in 
the  United  States  that  is  today  lead- 
•    ing  us  to  war. 

The  United  World  Federalists,  Inc., 
is  an  organization  that  has  taken 
the  job  of  convincing  the  immovable 
American  that  a  desperate  interna- 
tional crisis  exists  today  and  that 
something  CAN  be  done  about  it. 
We  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  Fed- 
eralist organization  is  the  only  means 
of  establishing  world  friendship  and 
peace;  it  is  one  of  the  many  organ- 
ibations  striving  for  a  worM  federa- 
tion. It  is  one  firm  foothold. 

The  Federalists,  in  their  forthright 
statements,  stand  for  precisely  what 
their  title  implies  —  a  united  wor'd, 
strengthened  by  a  federal  world  gov- 
ernment. They  believe  that  "peace  is 
not  merely  the  absence  of  war,  but 
the  presence  of  justice,  of  law,  of 
order  .  .  .  that  world  peace  can  be 
created  and  maintained  only  under 
world  law,  universal  and  strong 
enough  to  prevent  armed  conflict 
between  nations."  They  propose, 
"while  endorsing   the  efforts  of  the 


United  Nations,"  to  work  "primarily 
to  strengthen  the  UN  into  a  world 
government  of  limited  powers  ade- 
quate to  prevent  war  and  having 
direct  jurisdiction  over  the  individ- 
ual in  those  matters  within  its  com- 
petence." 

"Fine,"  you  say,  "we  all  believe 
that,  but  just  how  do  we  go  about 
strengthening  the  United  Nations?" 
Dr.  Vernon  Nash,  a  vice-president 
of  the  United  World  Federalists,  has 
written  a  pamphlet  called  "Yes, 
But  .  .  . ,"  designed  to  answer  our 
yes,  but  .  .  .  questions  concerning 
federal  world  government.  Although 
the  booklet  is  about  federal  world 
government  it  is  not  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  organization.  An  indi- 
vidual, upon  becoming  a  United 
World  Federalist,  is  bound  only  to 
the  above  short  declaration  of  belief 
and  purpose.  Wide  liberty  of  inter- 
pretation is  accepted  and  welcomed 
under  these  general  statements. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
a  world  government  would  differ 
from  the  United  Nations,  Dr.  Nash 
has  pointed  out  that  the  UN  Charter 
conference  met  under  a  prior  agree- 
ment that  national  sovereignty  be 
left  untouched.  Therefore,  as  Jus- 
tice Roberts  said,  it  is  simply  a  col- 
lection of  pledges.  A  true  constitu- 
tion is  designed  to  confer  power,  to 
provide  for  world  agencies  that  have 
direct  and  forceful  authority  to  con- 
trol them.  The  UN  has  not  developed 
this  power. 

Immediately  we  fear  a  loss  of  our 
own  prestige  and  power.  However, 
this  ideal  federal  world  government 
would  control  world  affairs  only.  In 
internal  affairs  every  nation  would 
remain  fully  self-governing. 

Dr.  Nash  outlines  two  essentials 
of  a  federal  system.  One  is  the  en- 
forcement of  world  law  upon  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  the  member  na- 
tions. Another  is  a  direct  power  of 
taxation.  He  discusses  majority  rule 
in  a  world  legislature,  direct  elec- 
tion of  representatives,  an  executive 
power  perhaps  patterned  after  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council.  He  speaks 
of  living  standards,  tariffs,  and  im- 
migration, of  American  initiative 
and  action  by  private  citizens. 

The  official  United  World  Feder- 
alists' policy  statement  lists  no  spe- 
cific amendments  to  the  UN.  They 
are  more  actively  concerned  at  pres- 
ent in  utilizing  the  press,  radio,  and 
films  for  informing  Americans  of  the 
need  for  amendments.  They  do,  how- 
ever, endorse  a  resolution  passed  in 
March   of   this   year   by  the   Massa- 


chusetts State  Legislature.  It  calls 
for  the  transformation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  UN  into  a  true 
world  legislature  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  inspection  police 
forces  to  compel  world  law.  to  elimi- 
nate national  armaments  gradually, 
and  to  provide  for  adequate  revenue. 
It  calls  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  pro- 
tect individuals  affected  by  world 
law,  and  for  a  reservation  to  mem- 
ber nations  of  all  powers  not  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  UN. 

Fifteen  other  state  legislatures 
have  adopted  resolutions  similar  to 
the  Massachusetts  one.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  are  not  among 
them. 

The  alternative  to  amending  the 
UN  Charter  is  the  ho'ding  of  a  spe- 
cial world  constitutional  convention. 
The  United  World  Federalists  hope 
this  will  not  be  necessary,  for  it 
would  necessitate  a  dreaded  longer 
period  of  time  before  effective  world 
law  could  be  enforced. 

The  Federalists  themselves  were 
organized  in  February,  1947,  at  a 
convention  in  Ashevil'e,  North  Caro- 
lina. Their  stated  membership  is 
small,  but  rapidly  gaining.  Their 
president  is  an  energetic  young  Har- 
vard graduate,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  Cord  Meyer,  Jr.  The  execu- 
tive membership  of  the  organization 
is  imposing.  Grenville  Clark,  Ray- 
mond Swing.  Norman  Cousins,  Ver- 
non Nash,  and  W.  T.  Holliday  are 
vice-presidents.  Stewart  O  g  i  1  v  y, 
Mark  Van  Doren,  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Clapper  are  members  of  the  council. 
There  are  active  student  chapters 
of  the  UWF  on  the  campuses  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford  and  Swarth- 
more  Colleges.  Tech  and  Pitt  have 
started  their  chapters;  PCW  will 
start  one  soon  in  affiliation  with  the 
International  Relations  Club. 

Organizations  behind  a  unified 
world  government  are,  as  we  have 
said,  criticized  flatly  as  Commun- 
istic or  naively  as  Utopian.  Clark 
Eichelberger,  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations,  says 
that  the  World  Federalists  stake  our 
sanation  too  much  on  a  constitution- 
al problem.  The  situation  today,  he 
says,  is  a  grave  spiritual  task.  Men- 
tal and  moral  attitude  is  significant, 
yes,  but  look  at  history.  No  funda- 
mental change  in  the  nature  of  man 
was  required  before  the  United 
States  was  formed.  The  men  who 
founded  our  nation  in  1789  were  the 
same  ones  who  were  creating  con- 
fusion and  chaos  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 
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A  Christmas  Story 


By   Else  Greger  '47  and  Jane  Campbell   '47 

Last  year,  two  members  of  Die  Class  of  '47,  Else  Gre- 
ger and  Jane  Campbell,  put  their  heads  and  talents  to- 
gether to  compose  one  of  tlie  most  charming  Christ  mas 
stories  PCW  has  seen  in  a  long  time.  Unfortunately  it 
was  written  too  late  for  publication  in  December,  1946; 
so  we  offer  it  this  year  that  it  may  add  a  small  bright 
touch  to  your  Christmas  1947. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  long,  long  time  ago,  on  a  silvery 
moonbeam,  there  lived  a  baby  star  named  Lo.  She 
was  a  lonely  star,  for  she  was  never  allowed  to  play  with 
the  other  little  stars  who  came  each  night  and  played 
'til  day.  And  when  Orion  invited  all  the  little  starlets 
over  to  play  with  his  dog  or  when  there  were  sledriding 
parties  on  the  Milky  Way,  Lo  had  to  stay  in  her  star- 
scraper  all  alone.  "You'll  get  stardusty  if  you  go  out- 
side and  play,"  her  Mother  said.  "You  must  learn  your 
lessons  well  so  you  will  grow  up  to  be  a  bright  star. 
Some  day  there  will  be  a  place  for  you,  a  place  ycu 
alone  can  fill.  And  in  the  meantime  you  must  shut  your 
door    and    learn    the    wisdom    of    the    spheres." 

And  so  Lo  lived  her  starlethood  in  solitude.  While 
the  other  stars  danced  and  played  and  learned  to  shoot 
through  the  skies  and  fall  through  space,  she,  quietly, 
mysteriously,  grew  and  grew,  ever  brighter,  ever  pur- 
er, ever  more  serene.  Until  finally  one  day  she  grew  so 
bright  that  Lo  knew  the  time  for  her  mission  had  come. 
So  she  called  for  the  Dove  of  Peace  and  asked  for  the 
message  of  love  she  was  to  deliver  to  the  planet  Earth. 
Down  the  Milky  Way  she  glided — down,  down,  down  past 
the  shooting  stars,  past  the  falling  stars,  past  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  down  onto  the  Bethlehem  Road. 

Lo  was  starry-eyed  with  'wonder,  for  from  her  shel- 
tered abode  she  had  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  earth 
before.  She  had  so  envied  the  freedom  of  the  other  stars, 
those  who  had  seen  the  Earth  and  Mars  and  Venus; 
the  others  who  could  dance  and  play.  But  now,  Lo  had 
left  Moonbeamland  so  far  behind  that  she  could  hardly 
distinguish  one  star  from  the  other — they  all  looked  alike; 
while  she,  larger  than  the  rest,  brighter  than  the  rest, 
glowed  and  radiated  a  soft  white  light — a  light  that 
shone  on  the  roadway  below  as  a  beacon  for  all  who 
wished  to  follow  and  believe. 

From  the  East  she  came,  following  the  Bethlehem 
Road,  leading  the  devout  and  the  wise,  until  she  came 
to  a  town.  And  there  she  found  the  sign  that  the  Dove 
of  Peace  told  her  of:  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes 
lying  in  a  manger.  All  her  stardreams  had  come  true. 
Here  was  her  place,  her  one  mission — to  send  out  her 
light  to  all  the  world,  forever  shining  and  reminding 
the  people  of  the  earth  of  the  little  Lord  Jesus,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Over  the  manger  Lo  remained,  blending 
her  light  with  the  light  of  the  Infant's  halo.  And  the 
tale  of  the  little  star  was  told  and  retold  to  all  the 
Christian  people  of  the  earth  that  were  to  follow  through 
the  ages.  In  the  Good  Book  it  was  written,  "When  they 
heard  the  Kine,  they  departed,  and  Lo,  the  star,  which 
they  saw  in  the  East  went  before  them,  'til  it  came 
and  stood  over  where  the  young  child  lay." 


Portrait  or  Old   Saint  Nick 

Santa's  not  a  Cheshire  cat. 

He's  more  than  just  a  face  and  grin. 
Santa   has   a  figure  and 

His  figure's  rumored  far  from  thin. 
Therefore:  granted   he  gets  down 

The  chimney:  How  does  lie  get  in? 

Santa's   landed    on   your   roof, 

His  pack  and  he  on  Christmas  eve, 

Reindeer  sleigh    in  wait  nearby. 
The  picture  so  far  I  believe. 

Don't  tell   me   he  squeezes   in 

The  chimney — I'm  not  that   naive. 

Scientific  principals  are 

All  against  St.  Nick's  success. 

Either  chimneys  have  to  grow 
Or  Santa's  middle  measure  less. 

Bearded  sages  shake  their  heads 
And  term  him  so  much  foolishness. 

Most  of  us  are  with  the  kids; 

We  know  he  slides   eventually 
Down  the  flue  and  fills  each 
stocking — 
Morning  comes,  and  we  can  see. 
All   I  ask  is:   since  he  does, 
How  does  he?  You  tell  me. 

H.  S. 


Before  the  Play 

Capricious  darts  of  firelight  etch  a 
Softened,  closed  face 
She  was  home. 

Iron  yokes  of  study,  morbid  fatigue 

Now  embers 

Home 

For   two   weeks. 

Her  eyes   drifted   through   the   silent 

room, 
A  stage  set  with  no  action 
Nothing  but 
Thoughts 
Released,  firm 

Life  kindled  the  set,  one  character 

Exulted  in  her  solo 

The  Christmas 

Tree, 

Strength   glowing 

Silhouettes  of  flame,  cushions  yield- 
ing, 

Staunch   boughs,   shadows   magnani- 
mous 

Frenzy  gone 

Home   for  Christmas. 

J.  M. 

Through  the  centuries  Lo  has  remained  the  brightest 
of  all  the  stars  in  God's  firmament — a  star  that  is  to 
shine  forever.  For  who  can  tell  me  of  a  star  that  is 
brighter  in  the  hearts  of  humanity,  than  the  Star  of 
Hope? 


II 


no!  be  the  limit,  tmt  sometimes  the 

ends  will  justify  the  means.  Really 

"out  of  this  world"  are  the  materi- 
als now  available  —  rich  brocades, 
lush  velvets,  and  the  forever- favor- 
ed taffeta.  The  problem  is  primarily 
in  the  question  of  length  —  full 
length  which  is  eternally  in  ■ 
form  versus  the  ankle  length  which 
is  enjoying  immense  popularity  now. 
The  choice  is  yours.  The  full  skirts 
and  off-the-shoulder  necklines  are 
becoming  to  most  women,  and  it 
seems  that  straplesses  are  here  lo 
stay,  so  if  you  choose  one  of  the 
low  necklines,  try  adding  a  matching 
stole,  cape  or  jacket  for  an  occasion- 
al cover-up.  They  are  practical,  and 
the  trims  are  lavishly  applied  in  fur. 
jet  beading,  or  sequins.  You  will 
want  to  look  your  loveliest  in  this 
dress,  so  take  time  and  care  in  your 
sclect:on. 

There  you  are!  You  have  a  virtu- 
a'y  limit'ess  choice  of  fabric  co'or. 
and  design,  plus  the  personality  to 
put  yourself  over.  One  word,  how- 
ever —  you  are  a  college  girl,  young, 
gay.  and  poised.  Dress  the  part: 
you'll  have  p'enty  of  time  to  be  a 
sophisticated  "woman  of  the  world" 
later. 

Have  a  wonderful  time,  and  re- 
member —  you  can  recover  after 
vacation! 


Holiday  Belles 

You're  practically  on  your  way  for 
a  Christmas  holiday.  You'll  want  to 
do  as  many  things  as  possible  — 
sports,  parties,  dances,  and  perhaps 
even  spend  a  quiet  evening  at  home, 
but  you  don't  want  to  be  loaded 
down  with  luggage  on  your  way.  So 
plan  your  needs  carefully  and  pack 
accordingly.  Here  are  a  few  sugges- 
tions for  your  holiday  wardrobe 
adding  a  zip  to  your  dress  and  per- 
haps including  a  few  new  items  to 
complete  the  scene. 

Skiing?  Well,  how  about  those 
dark  ski  trousers  and  a  warm  match- 
ing sweater  for  a  basic  costume? 
Throw  on  a  white  or  pastel  wool 
pancho  and  catch  it  together  with  a 
shaped,  leather-tooled  belt.  Add  a 
ski  cap  and  mittens  and  —  you're 
off  in  a  cloud  of  snow! 

Later  when  you  and  the  crowd 
are  around  a  roaring  fire,  the  casual 
wool  dress,  plain  or  plaid,  will  strike 
a  gay  note.  And  why  not  tuck  a 
bright  silk  scarf  at  your  belt?  It  will 
make  a  good  conversation  piece.  The 
same  wool  dress  will  do  double  duty 


for  lunch  with  the  girls,  shopping,  or 
a  movie.  Try  that  new  clip  on  a 
rope  of  pearls;  then  add  hat, 
gloves,  and  bag,  and  you're  all  set. 
Now  for  a  note  on  bags  —  either  as 
a  gift  or  an  item  for  your  own  col- 
lection. The  shoulder  bag  has  come 
into  its  own  again.  You'll  find  them 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Cowhide  and 
calf  bags  will  wear  forever,  and 
they're  very  practical  for  back-to- 
school  use. 

As  for  the  "special"  dinner  date  or 
cocktail  party,  the  setting  is  perfect 
for  that  satin  suit  you've  been  sav- 
ing for  the  occasion.  For  the  more 
daring,  there  is  a  patterned  satin 
featuring  a  full,  dipping-hemmed 
skirt  and  a  fitted  jacket  with  a 
plunging  neckline.  More  conserva- 
tive is  the  plain  satin  ballerina  skirt 
with  a  tight,  short  jacket  that  has  a 
demure  little,  rounded  collar.  With 
the  emphasis  on  the  dress,  go  easy 
on  the  accessories. 

A  new  formal  --  for  the  most  fab- 
ulous of  evenings  —  will  be  great, 
if  you  can  manage  it.  The  sky  may 


From   a  Horizontal   Position 

or 

In  The    Holiday    Spirit 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  tree 
I  wonder  are  you  as  lit  as  me! 
If    you    are,    please    tell    me,    friend 
How  can  it  be  that  you  still  stand? 

N.  W. 


Jingle 

There  once  was  a  handsome  young  dr 

Who  had   a   race  horse   and  he  clr 

Her  time  was  so  slow; 

She  just  wouldn't  go, 

And  so  in   the  stable  he  lr. 

J.  R. 

On  Opening  Christmas  Gifts 

I  cannot  be  a  person  who 
Can  force  a  smile  and  say, 
"Just     what     I've     always     wanted, 

dear!' 
While  unwrapping   bales   of  hay. 

J.  R. 
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The  Arrow  Answers 


If  the  fifty-four  written  replies  to  our  poll  on  the 
basic  curriculum  are  any  criterion  of  the  average  stu- 
dent opinion,  it  seems  that  the  students  are  decidedly 
against  the  present  curriculum.  Thirty-four  votes  were 
cast  in  opposition  to  everything  the  curriculum  stands 
for:  eleven  were  definitely  for  it,  and  eight  are  undecided 
or  for  only  a  few  subjects  the  curriculum  affords. 

A  cross-section  of  the  general  opposition  are  given 
in  these  actual  quotes: 

"The  courses  that  are  required  in  it  are  of  no  use  to 
me.  The  required  courses  give  such  large,  time-consum- 
ing assignments  that  you  can't  do  justice  to  the  courses 
you  really  like.  This  is  a  practical  world  so  let's  have  a 
return  to  a  more  practical  curriculum." 

"I  will  not  be  adequately  prepared  to  accept  any  job. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  can't  afford  to  go  on  to  another 
school  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  enough 
education  now  to  be  able  to  secure  a  job  when  we  grad- 
uate." 

In  accordance  with  the  new  curriculum  we  have  such 
replies  as: 

"It  will  give  me  an  idea  of  varied  subjects  I  never 
would  have  come  in  contact  with." 

"The  :new  curriculum  is  a  fine  idea  if  the  little  kinks 
can  be  straightened  out.  It  does  make  it  very  difficult  to 
transfer  to  another  school,  however,  since  few  other- 
colleges  will  accept  these  credits." 

In  answer  to  the  query  "Which  course  do  you  like 
best?",  H.  D.  &  B.  and  the  Arts  course  ranked  highest 
of  all.  It  is  significant  that  even  the  majority  of  opposers 
like   specific   courses   offered. 

True,  the  student  can't  possibly  have  the  perspective 
which  the  experts  possess.  They  are  actively  involved 
in  the  curriculum  and  therefore  are  necessarily  prejudic- 
ed. However,  this  survey,  limited  as  it  is,  definitely 
points  to  a  general  dissension.  The  student  defense  rests! 

CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  ANSWER 


(Continued  from  page  7 ) 

Driver:   Shucks.  Call  him   back. 

All:   Oh,   thank  you. 

Driver:    But  I'm   tellin'   yuh,   see.   I   ain't    responsible, 
see? 

Hanson:   Hey,  that's  my  elbow.   What  do  you  know? 
After  "The  Medea" 

Alexander:  I'm  exhausted.  I  could  go  to  bed. 

Lenz:    Me    too.    (pause)    Well,    where    first? 

Wenneker:   Anybody  interested  in  a  jazz  concert? 

Trozzo:   Let's  go    (exeunt) 

Boggs:   Frankie  Carle  has  a   midnight  show. 

Many:  Lead  on!    (exeunt) 

Cohn:   I  couldn't  sit  one  more  minute. 

Clarkson:   Let's   walk  Times   Square. 

Cohn:  In  the  rain? 

Clarkson:   I'd  love  to  ride  the  subway  later. 

Cohn:  But  I'm  exhausted,  remember?   (exunt) 
Next  morning-— ringing  of  phone  on  small  bed  table 

Lapsley:  U-huh? 

Operator:   You  left  a  call  for  ten,   Miss? 

Lapsley:    I    did?    (puts    down    receiver)    Thank    you. 
(pause)   She  says  I  left  a   call  for  ten. 
While    on    the   next   floor 

Werner:   You  been   to  church   already? 

Trozzo:  I've  been  up  for  hours. 
While  down  the  hall 

Hanson:  I  hate  to  leave. 
Lenz:   Wasn't  it  fun? 
While  on  the  twenty-first  floor 
Mr.  F:   Where's  my  derby? 

Mrs.   F:   Could   we   come   back   for   Spring   Vacation? 
Mr.  F:   But,  my  dear,  we  haven't  even  left  yet. 
Mrs.  F:  But  wasn't  it  fun? 

CURTAIN 
PROGRAM  NOTES 

Boggs  on  Man  and  Superman — "Says  Frances  Rowe  to 
Maurice  Evans,   'Go  on  talking,   darling.'   I  sec- 
ond the  motion." 
Ferguson    on    Brigadoon— "Delightful,     fantastic    Scotch 

nonsense  that  would  not  survive  five  minutes  on  any 

stage   without   the   brilliant   choreography    of   Agnes 

de  Mille." 
Trozzo — "Aside  from  a  mere  handful  of  strained  cracks. 

For  Love  or  Money,  new  Broadway  hit  (?)  star- 
ring June  Lockhart,  'bright  ingenue'  (?)  is  an  un- 
usually boring  comedy.  It  is  well  worth  missing  to  see 

anything  else,  even  for  purposes  of  research." 
Alexander  on  Man  and  Superman — "I  care  little  for  the 

utterances    of   great   men   on   trivial   subjects." 
Cohn  on  For  Love  or  Money — "John  Loder  hams   up   a 

dull  and  senseless  play." 
Trozzo — "Shoerhine,  lately  imported   Italian  movie,   tells 

the  tragedy  of  today's   children    .    .    .    skillfully  di- 
rected   .    .    .    surpasses  even  Open  City." 
Hanson    on    Man    and    Superman — "Maurice   Evans    and 

G.  B.  Shaw— I  love  them!" 
Lenz  on  Man  and  Superman — "Grossly  over-rated   .    .    . 

give  Evans  back  to  Shakespeare." 
Lapsley — "The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  Medea.  My  word 

is   "terrific    ..." 
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The  Gentle  Waves  .  .  , 


"That's  all,  Marie.  I'll  unpack  my  bag."  As  the  trim 
maid  retreated  towards  the  kitchen,  Julie  looked  at 
herself  in  the  ornate  mirror  which  proved  its  antiquity 
by  the  crack  in  its  moulding.  "I  feel  so  dirty,"  she 
thought.  "I  ought  to  take  a  bath,  but  Jerry  and  Leila 
will  be  home  soon  and  I'd  better  explain  my  presence 
to  them."  She  noticed  that  her  eyes  looked  bluer  and 
wondered  why.  "It  must  be  the  change  in  the  air,"  she 
muttered   to    herself   reprovingly. 

Julie  walked  out  through  the  living  room  and  onto 
the  veranda.  The  wind  slammed  the  door  and  blew 
her  navy  blue  dress  back  against  her  body.  She  felt 
the  surge  of  freedom,  of  release  from  personal  respon- 
sibility that  always  came  to  her  when  she  first  felt  the 
steady  wind  and  heard  the  crash  of  the  waves  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  beach  below.  She  walked  to  the  railing 
and  looked  out  at  the  lake.  She  thought  how  much  the 
taut  line  of  the  horizon  seemed  like  the  nearer  edge  of 
eternity. 

Walking  back  to  the  veranda,  Julie  felt  the  need  for 
a  cigarette.  She  took  one  from  the  enamelled  box  on 
the  table  and  stepped  inside  to  light  it.  She  blinked 
as  she   entered   the   gloomy   room. 

"Hi,  darling,"  boomed  a  voice  from  the  darkness. 
"Come  kiss  your  wonderful  husband  who  has  just  made  a 
two-below-par  for  the  first  time  in  his  life!"  Julie 
looked  down  at  the  floor,  at  the  space  between  them. 
She  didn't  want  to  look  at  those  broad  shoulders,  those 
gleaming  white  teeth,  and  least  of  all  at  those  grey, 
restless  eyes.  She  would  not  stay  where  she  was,  she 
would  not  run  to  him.  She  would  walk.  It  would  take 
about  five  steps.  She  tried  to  think  of  something  clever 
to  say. 

"It's   me,  -Jerry,   the   brat!" 

"Julie!"  His  hands  gripped  hers  and  she  suddenly 
Melt  very  awkward.  "Good  God,  you'd  think  I'd  be  able 
to  tell  you  two  sisters  apart  by  now,  even  with 
the  light  behind  you!  Where'd  you  ecme  from?  We 
weren't  expecting  you  till  tomorrow.  Sit  down;  I'll  get 
you  a   drink.  Or  do  you  want  to  go  out  on   the  lake?" 

"Let's  go  outside.  Oh,  I  love  it  here  so  much!"  She 
realized  afterwards  that  she  had  said  it  too  emphati- 
cally. She  returned  to  the  veranda  and  sat  on  the  white 
wicker    divan. 

She  wrapped  her  skirt  around  her  knees  so  the  wind 
wouldn't  blow  it.  She  started  as  Jerry  came  cut  with 
two  highball  glasses. 

"Bourbon  and  water,  isn't  it,  Julie?  Or  did  you 
want    soda?" 

"No,  that's  fine,  Jerry."  But  as  Jerry  sat  down  be- 
side her,  she  wished  that  the  brown  liquid  in  her  glass 
were  bubbling.  Soda  was  so  disconcerting  and  noncha- 
lant. "I  shouldn't  have  descended  on  you  like  this,  Jerry, 
but  I  got  through  at  the  office  early,  and  decided  I  just 
couldn't  wait.   I  took   the  three-thirty  bus." 


Janet  Mitchell  '50 


"We'd  like  to  have  you  here  all  the  time.  Julie.  Leila 
ought  to  be  home  pretty  soon.  She  went  over  to  the 
Robinson's  to  play  bridge." 

"How  is  Leila?" 

Jerry  grinned  proudly  and  stared  at  the  broad  golden 
path  of  sunlight  that  seemed  to  be  pacifying  the  lake 
for  the  inesitable  evening  calm.  "She's  line.  She  looks 
like  a  very  chic  Pocohontas  and  has  so  many  powwows 
with  her  friends  that  I  hardly  ever  see  her.  How's  your 
job  coming  along?" 

"Oh,  pretty  well.  I  had  a  big  fight  with  Goldmark 
about  getting  my  reports  in  on  time.  But  his  bark  is 
worse  than  his   bite." 

Jerry  laughed,  "I  bet  you  wound  him  around  your 
little  finger." 

"Well,  I  didn't  lose  my  job."  Julie  took  a  long  sip 
from   her  glass.  She  knew  she  was  blushing. 

"You  can't  work  all  the  time.  What  do  you  do  at 
night?" 

"A  few  of  the  men  at  the  office  have  asked  me  out. 
But  they're  so — They're  not  like — "  She  stopped  and 
took  another  sip  of  her  bourbon.  "Being  newspaper  men, 
they  have  to  preach  their  philosophy.  'Eat,  drink  and 
be  merry  for  tomorrow  we  die.'  But  they  don't  know  how 
to  practice  it." 

Jerry  smiled.  "Do  you?"  he  asked. 

Julie  was  stunned  for  a  moment.  She  shuddered  a 
little  as  the  dying  wind,  or  maybe  it  was  the  bourbon, 
struck   her. 

Jerry  looked  at  her  intently.  "Are  you  cold,  dear? 
We  could  go  in." 

"No,  it's  nice  out  here."  Julie  stiffened  as  Jerry  put 
his  arm  around  the  back  of  the  divan.  She  could  feel 
the  back  of  his  hand  touching  her  hair.  She  leaned  for- 
ward to  put  her  glass  on  the  table  and  when  she  lean- 
ed back,  she  kept  her  shoulders  forward  and  hung  her 
head   a   little.   They   were   silent  for   a    moment. 

"Julie!"  Leila  exclaimed  from  the  doorway.  "Why 
didn't  you  phone  us  that  you  were  coming?"  Julie  ran 
to  embrace  her  sister.  "How  are  you?  I'm  so  glad  you're 
here.  Go  get  dressed,  dear.  We're  having  some  peo- 
ple   in    for    cocktails." 

After  Julie  had  left,  Jerry  started  to  lay  a  fire  in  the 
whitewashed  fireplace.  Liela  was  busy  tidying  the  room. 

"Say   Leila." 

"Yes,    dear." 

"I  think  something's  wrong  with  Julie.  She  seemed 
sort  of  nervous." 

"Oh,  it's  nothing.  She's  probably  tired." 

Jerry  stood  up  and  listened  to  the  lake.  The  waves 
were  lapping  on  the  beach  softly  now.  "Funny,"  he 
said.  "You  never  notice  the  sound  of  the  waves  when 
it's  rough."  ,  -. 
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A  Fair  Return 

Stock  of  the  Bell  System  has  long  heen  an  investment 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  everyday  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  .  .  .  for  you,  perhaps,  and  your  neighbor; 
for  school  teachers  and  widows;  for  farmers  and 
mechanics;  for  professors  and  the  clergy;  for  telephone 
men  and  women. 

These  people,  through  their  savings,  share  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Bell  System;  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  they  receive  a  fair  return  on  the  dollars 
they  have  invested  in  Bell  System  stock.  Those  dollars 
are  vital  to  us.  They  are  the  dollars  we  use  to  build 
and  expand  the  telephone  system. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 
is  really  quite  different  .  .  .  it's 
called  a  Feed  Bag.  It's  a  leather  bag 
containing  two  thermos  bottles,  plas- 
tic cups,  and  a  box  for  sandwiches. 
You  know  .  .  .  springtime,  picnics, 
and  just  the  two  of  you.  If  you're 
a  girl  with  one  eye  on  the  future 
you'd  better  not  pass  this  up.  The 
price  is  $11.95  and  the  store  .  .  . 
you  guess   .    .    .  Sara  Gatz. 

If  he  looks  especially  good  in 
sweaters,  the  Van  Johnson  type, 
Kaufmanns  have  some  beautiful  ones 
made  of  wool  and  rabbit  hair  for 
$10.95.  Homes  have  sturdy  Alligator 
belts  from  $6  on  up.  They  make  nice 
gifts  for  men,  but  you  must  know  the 
waist  size. 

And  now  for  the  girl  who  is  head 
over  heels  in  love  and  wants  to 
spend  every  penny  of  her  allowance 
on  him  .  .  .  you  might  start  him  in 
on  his  set  of  studs,  or  military 
brushes,  or  you  might  purchase  some 
gold  cuff  links.  This  shopping  bureau 
is  not   qualified   to   delve  too   deeply 


ORDER 

YOUR  CHRISTMAS 

CANDIES 

BY  MAIL... 
It's  Handy! 


SOLAN'S  CHOICE  ASSORTMENT 

Chocolates     Caramels,    Nut   Slices, 
Pudge  and  6Mh* 


Ion   Bons 


lb. 


ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES  |  .OO 

-inest  Assortment  "lb 

SOLAN'S     ARISTOCRAT     CH0C0- 

-ATES  1  ,.-o 

Ml   Fruits  and  Nut      JL    Uj. 

MILK  CHOCOLATES  |    75 

COVERED  NUTS  ■  "n," 

I,  2,  3  and  5-Pound  Boxes 


MAIL  ORDERS 
FILLED  PROMPTLY 

Ada  25c  for  oostage  for  any 
size  package  mailed  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


THE   BELL   TELEPHONE   COMPANY 
OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


BOLA.VS 

FINE  CANDIES 


*2I4  PENN  AVE. 


East  liberty 
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into  such  cases  .  .  .  you'll  have  to 
fight  that  battle  yourselves.  We  have 
tried  to  offer  helpful  hints  at  help- 
ful prices.  The  rest  is  up  to  you. 
Happy  Shopping  and  a  very  Merry 
Christmas! 

Music  Notes 

Beethoven,  Tschaikowsky,  Vin- 
cent, and  Saeco  were  made  to  live 
by  Shirley  Ferguson,  soprano,  and 
Carolyn  Seaholm,  pianist,  at  the 
Fall  Recital  of  the  Music  Department 
of  PCW  Friday,  December   12,   1947. 

Shirley  and  Carolyn,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1950,  presented 
the  only  recital  to  be  given  this  fall. 

The  Arrow  Asks 

Since  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
most  PCW  graduates  marry  after 
graduation,  either  immediately  or 
eventually,  the  question  of  whether 
to  do  outside  work  in  conjunction 
with  a  marriage  career  is  one  of  in- 
terest. In  these  times  when  husbands 
are  frequently  students  at  a  uni- 
versity, when  the  rising  cost  of  living 
frequently  necessitates  more  than 
one  source  of  income  for  a  family, 
and  when  there  are  many  excellent 
opportunities  open  to  women  in  the 
business  field,  the  career-versus-mar- 
riage  issue  is  more  acute  than  ever. 
It  has  been  discussed  in  the  smoker, 
in  dorm  rooms,  and  for  that  matter 
wherever  two  or  more  girls  get  to- 
gether to  talk.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  see  how  PCW's  collective  opinion 
on  the  question  stacks  up. 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  combining  a 
career  with  marriage? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  for  a 
wife  to  support  her  husband 
while  he  is  in  college? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  experience 
a  woman  gets  in  working  outside 
the  home  makes  her  a  better  wife 
or  a  more  discontented   wife? 

4.  Should  a  wife  work  only  if  there 
is  economic  need  for  it? 

5.  Would  you  feel  that  your  college 
training  had  been  wasted  if  you 
were  not  to  work  after  marriage? 

6.  If  a  wife  works,  do  you  think 
she  should  pool  her  earnings  with 
her  husbands,  or  should  she  keep 
them  separate? 

7.  How  advisable  do  you  think  it  for 
a  wife  to  continue  her  career  after 
she  has  had  a  child? 

8.  I  favor/do  not  favor  the  idea  of 
working  and  having  my  own 
career  after  marriage  be- 
cause .    .    . 
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(Continued  from  page  2) 
functions  of  the  board. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  committee  was  brought  to  PCW  in  hopes 
that  they  could  give  a  helpful,  objective  opinion  of  the  college  from 
curriculum  to  the  student  body.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  curriculum 
was  fully  explained  and  fully  understood  by  the  committee;  and 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  sat  on  the  student  side  of  the  Conover 
Room,  it  is  an  equal  certainty  that  the  committee  gained  no  true  knowl- 
edge of  student  life  or  student  problems  at   PCW. 
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The  Vanishing  Term  Paper 

Editorial 

The  first  semester  of  the  1947-48  term  is  gone,  carrying  off  with  it  the 
usual  belabored  blue  books  and  a  batch  of  carefully-typed,  properly-foot- 
noted, and  extensively-bibliographied  term  papers.  With  a  philosophical 
glance  back  at  the  hectic  month  of  January,  our  attention  comes  to  rest 
on  that  batch  of  term  papers  and  lingers  there  for  a  while. 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  distant  in  the  educational  past  nor  too 
obscure  in  the  minds  of  some  seasoned  professors,  when  a  term  paper  was 
.iust  what  the  name  implies,  a  "term  paper,"  a  long  investigative  theme 
that  took  a  month  or  more  for  research  and  the  rest  of  the  semester  to 
compile  and  write.  When  the  paper  was  completed,  the  writer  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  of  the  paper 
and  had  expressed  many  personal  opinions  in  the  course  of  the  paper.  The 
writing  of  a  term  paper  was  never  easy,  but  it  was  in  most  instances,  a 
process  that  produced  good  solid  thought  on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  a 
sense  of  real  satisfaction  at   completion. 

Through  some  strange  metamorphosis,  the  character  of  the  term  paper 
and  the  student's  attitude  toward  it  have  become  a  mere  mockery  of  the 
original  character  and  attitude.  With  the  exception  of  the  freshmen  for 
whom  the  writing  of  several  term  papers  is  required  work  and  who  gen- 
erally take  their  papers  pretty  seriously,  most  students  have  come  to  re- 
gard term  papers  as  the  hasty  product  of  one  nerve-shattering,  aspirin- 
filled  weekend  at  the  very  end  of  the  semester.  Instead  of  an  example  of  their 
own  creative  thinking,  the  term  paper  is  now  a  compilation  of  passages 
lifted  bodily  and  without  alteration  from  a  dozen  or  more  reference  books 
(all  carefully  listed  in  the  neat  bibliography  on  the  last  page).  The  term 
paper  has  become  one  huge  burden  instead  of  a  source  of  knowledge  and  of 
satisfaction.  It  is  an  ill-used  educational  medium,  frequently  assigned  too 
late  in  the  semester  by  the  professors  and  often  set  entirely  aside  until  a 
week  before  the  deadline  by  the  students. 

Hov/ever,  it  now  appears  that  first  aid  for  the  ailing  term  paper  is 
being  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  This  aid  is  in  the  form  of  the 
tutorials  to  be  initiated  at  PCW  next  year.  Every  senior  no  matter  what  her 
major  will  be  required  to  take  a  tutorial  in  her  major  field,  and  the  end 
product  of  it  will  be  a  paper,  well-prepared,  thoroughly-investigated,  and 
carefully-considered.  Time  will  be  spent  on  these  papers,  but  it  will  be 
time  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  term.  Reference  books  will  be  used 
but  they  will  be  used  merely  as  guides  to  the  student's  thinking  instead  of 
as  sources  of  the  paper  itself.  Hard  work  will  be  put  into  these  papers,  but 
it  will  be  rewarding  work,  not  just  drudgery  and  tedious  copying. 

With  the  institution  of  these  tutorials  it  is  possible  that  a  new,  re- 
novated outlook  on  term  papers  will  see  light.  It  is  possible  that  the  slighted 
term  paper  will  return  to  the  educational  position  it  once  held  in  those  dim 
days  of  the  past. 

This  Month's  Cover 

The  Alpine  Alices  on  the  cover  are  none  other  than  Martha  Enright  and 
Jessie  Gilbert  in  the  delicate  process  of  "herringboning"  up  the  amphi- 
theater. Accomplished  skiers,  the  girls  were  much  happier  at  the  time  than 
was  Mr.  Lou  Farris,  the  photographer,  who  was  forced  to  schuss  down 
the  hill  in  eight  inches  of  very  wet  snow  without  the  benefit  of  skis,  boots, 
or  even  overshoes  to  get  the  picture.  We  wish  to  thank  Bonnie  Beck,  the 
third  member  of  this  skiing  party,  who  does  not  appear  in  the  picture 
because  of  photographic  difficulties,  for  her  cooperation  in  taking  the 
picture. 
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Cherries  &  Cherubs 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years 
ago  George  Washington  probably 
never  dreamed  that  125  children 
would  observe  his  birthday  at  a 
party  given  for  them  by  the  YWCA 
at  PCW. 

Billie  Bilderback  has  selected  and 
will  produce  two  plays  for  the  chil- 
dren from  Irene  Kaufmann  Settle- 
ment, Soho  Settlement,  The  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Crippled  Children, 
and  Kingsley  House.  One  of  the 
plays  is  an  original  by  Norma  Troz- 
zo,  called  A  Brownie  In  the  House. 

At  the  party  there  will  be  group 
singing,  led  by  Mildred  Sherman, 
and  homemade  cookies,  Dottie  Berg 
being  in  charge  of  the  Food  Com- 
mittee. Sally  Boggs  is  general  chair- 
man of  the  February  21  affair. 

While  Mr.  Washington  was  a  far- 
seeing  man,  the  weight  of  presiden- 
tial affairs  no  doubt  prevented  him 
from  foreseeing  this  event  on  the 
PCW    calendar. 

Elite  Meet  to  Eat 

Friday  the  thirteenth  may  be  con- 
sidered an  unlucky  day  by  some,  but 
for  those  of  us  who  attended  the  an- 
nual Valentine  dinner  the  thirteenth 
was  far  from  unlucky.  Gone  was  the 
ordinary  Friday  menu,  and  here  in- 
stead was  a  luscious  casserole  of 
tuna  fish  and  almonds,  peas,  jello 
salad,  hot  rolls,  ice  cream  and  pink 
cherry  cake;  all  this  in  honor  of  the 
good  romantic  saint.  The  dinner  was 
planned  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mary  Shumaker,  assisted  by  Ann 
Jones,  Olga  Petrovich  and  Joan  Mac- 
Millen. 

Another  dinner  worthy  of  note 
was   the   YWCA   dinner  held  in  the 


Conover  Room,  Thursday,  February 
5.  The  Freshmen  committee  head- 
ed by  Joanne  Walthour  had  planned 
a  delicious  menu  of  baked  ham, 
sweet  potatoes,  pineapple  salad,  hot 
rolls,  ice  cream  sandwiches  and  cof- 
fee. Our  thanks  to  the  Freshmen  for 
a  wonderful  job. 


All  for  One 


World  brotherhood  can  only  be 
achieved  by  programs  such  as  those 
advocated  by  the  YvVCA,  one  of  im- 
partial and  unprejudiced  curiosity. 
However,  brotherhood  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  one  week, 
or  three  weeks  a  year;  it  should  be 
a  fundamental  basis  for  our  every- 
day living.  At  PCW,  the  Brotherhood 
Week  program  has  been  extended  to 
cover  three  weeks.  There  will  be 
one  assembly  each  of  the  last  three 
weeks  of  February  dedicated  to  Ju- 
daism, Protestantism,  and  Cathol- 
icism, respectively. 

The  first  assembly  was  held  Mon- 
day February  9  and  had  for  its  fea- 
tured speaker  Rabbi  Lothar  Lubasch 
who  spoke  on  'What  Every  Christian 
Should  know  about  Judaism."  Rabbi 
Lubasch,  who  was  born  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  attended  the  Universities 
of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Erlangen 
and  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminai-y 
(Reform)  of  Berlin.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  occupied  three  pulpits  in 
Germany,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1938  where  he  first  preach- 
ed in  Elyria,  Ohio.  At  present  he  is 
the  rabbi  of  B'nai  Israel  Temple  of 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

The  second  assembly  in  the  series 
was  held  Wednesday,  February  18 
and  was  concerned  with  Protestant- 
ism. The  program,  coinciding  with 
the   week   set   aside   as   the   Student 


Week  of  Prayer,  was  led  by  student- 
members  of  the  YWCA. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  Brother- 
hood series  will  be  held  Wednesday, 
February  25  when  Father  Gettys  of 
Sacred  Heart  Church  of  Pittsburgh 
will  speak  about  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Snceess  Story 

Mr.  Charles  LeClair,  art  instructor 
at  PCW,  received  the  top  Carnegie 
prize  of  $200  for  a  pair  of  oils  enter- 
ed in  the  38th  annual  Associated  Ar- 
tists show,  now  on  exhibit  at  Car- 
negie Institute.  His  'Gladys  Schmitt 
as  a  Sibyl"  won  the  double  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  talked-of 
painting  at  the  preview.  This  gaunt 
caricature  of  Author  Gladys  Schmitt 
was  done  in  powerful  tones  with  an 
abstract  touch. 

This  33-year  old  painter's  second 
prize-winner  is  a  somber  study  of 
the  backless  facade  of  the  old  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh  on  Fourth  Ave.,  "271 
Fourth  Avenue." 

Madame  President 

Madame  Marguerite  M.  Owens  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  years  1948  and  1949. 
The  Modern  Language  Association 
has  in  its  membership  all  language 
professors  of  universities,  colleges, 
high  schools,  and  prep  schools  in 
Pennsylvania.  Madame  Owens  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
twenty  years  and  has  held  various 
offices.  She  was  elected  President  in 
December  and  she  will  preside  over 
the  annual  December  meeting,  this 
year  in  Harrisburg,  and  another 
meeting  earlier  in  the  year. 


Briefly  Speaking 

On  February  20,  Allan  D.  Cruick- 
shank,  the  official  lecturetographer 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
spoke  in  assembly.  His  photographs 
have  appeared  in  many  leading  mag- 
azines —  Camera  Yearbook,  Nation- 
al Geographic,  and  others.  Feature 
stories  about  him  have  appeared  in 
American  Magazine,  and  the  New 
York  Times.  During  the  war,  he 
spent  two  years  in  London  working 
in  the  news  section  of  the  Army 
Pictorial  Service.  In  January  1946, 
he  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society  to  carry  on  his  work  as 
instructor,  photographer,  and  lectur- 
er. 

On  February  27,  Mr.  A.  Emil  Dav- 
ies  will  speak  on  "The  British  Labor 
Party — It's  Program  and  Personali- 
ties." Mr.  Davies  is  a  distinguished 
British  economist,  author,  lecturer, 
financial  expert,  and  acting  head  of 
the  London  Labor  Government,  dur- 
ing the  blitz,  besides  being  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  city  adminis- 
tration in  the  world  today  and  the 
financial  expert  of  the  British  Labor 
Party. 

Mr.  James  S.  Bristol  will  speak  to 
the  assembly  on  March  18.  He  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  visiting  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  interests  of 
the  International  Student  Program. 
His  main  interest  lies  in  meeting  with 
PCW's  foreign  students. 

Further  announcements  of  speak- 
ers' arrivals  will  be  posted  in  the 
weekly  calendar. 

Valentine  Vogues 

Ruth  Clarkson  is  fifty  dollars  rich- 
er today  than  she  was  on  February 
10,  the  day  before  the  Hood  and  Tas- 
sel-sponsored dessert-fashion  show 
held  in  Mellon  Hall  on  February  11, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  for  the 
Student  Scholarship-Loan  Fund.  She 
was  the  holder  of  the  lucky  ticket 
number,  drawn  from  among  hun- 
dreds of  others,  in  a  raffle  at  the 
show. 

Ruth  will  choose  the  clothes  she 
will  buy  with  the  fifty-dollar  Joseph 
Home  merchandise  coupon  from 
those  worn  by  PCW  models  Peggy 
McGeary,  Martha  Enright,  Kathryn 
Woolard,  Mary  Lou  Beery,  Sue  Fer- 
ris, and  Lois  Young,  who  vied  for 
honors  with  six  professional  models. 

After  the  pink-and-white  and  red- 
and-white    heart-shaped    cakes    had 


been  devoured  and  the  silver  coffee 
and  tea  pots  restored  to  ther  posi- 
tions in  the  oloset,  the  H  and  T  mem- 
bers —  Marjorie  Caldwell,  Ginger 
Long,  Audrey  Bigelow,  Sally  Boggs, 
Jerry  Kimball,  Joy  Wilson,  and  Bet- 
ty L'Hote  —  began  to  wonder  what 
had  become  of  one  of  the  two-piece 
musical  ensemble.  He  arrived  at  last 
a  little  late  and  somewhat  cold,  for 
he  had  been  lost  somewhere  in  the 
wilds  of  Pittsburgh;  but  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  warm  up  the  piano 
when  his  fingers  had  at  last  thawed. 

Joseph  Home  Company  supplied 
the  brightly  colored,  twelve-inch- 
from-the-floor  fashions,  and  Joey 
Simms  played  the  soft  melodies  to 
which  the  models  kept  time  as  they 
floated  among  the  fashion-minded 
spectators  at  the  showing. 


The  Arroiv  Answers 

PCW  girls  agree  that  their  col- 
lege training  won't  have  been  wasted 
if  they  get  married  rather  than 
work  after  graduation.  They  also  be- 
lieve according  to  the  Arrow  poll 
that  the  experience  a  woman  gets 
the  business  world  makes  her  a  bet- 
ter wife. 

The  girls  are  also  positive  about 
pooling  earnings  with  their  hus- 
bands. Some  mentioned  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  wife's  obligation  to  some 
member  of  her  family,  but  felt  that 
otherwise  a  pooling  of  earnings 
would  be  very  good.  Most  gals  would 
agree  even  to  support  a  husband 
while  he  finished  school.  (Provided, 
we  suppose,  he  got  good  grades.) 

The  answers  indicated  that  no  one 
favors  a  woman's  working  after  she 
has  a  family  unless  circumstances 
make  it  necessary.  At  the  same  time 
answers  also  indicate  that  everyone 
feels  that  economic  necessity  should 
not  be  the  only  reason  for  a  woman's 
considering   employment   outside  the 


home. 

Girls  feel  the  matter  of  combining 
a  career  with  marriage  varies  with 
the  couples  and  their  needs  and 
problems.  The  decision,  most  girls 
said,  "depends  on  the  circum- 
stances." 

Out  for  the  Count 

The  tenor  saxes  and  slush  pumps 
assembled  on  William  Penn's  seven- 
teenth floor  March  5  from  nine  to 
one  will  have  traveled  all  the  way 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  occasion 
is  PCW's  1948  Candlelight  Ball,  tra- 
ditionally the  baby  of  the  junior 
class.  Master  of  the  horns  is  Count 
Williams,  who,  incidentally,  plays  a 
mean  piano. 

Joyce  Robinson,  committee  chair- 
man, in  an  effort  to  stop  the  present 
economic  deflation  trend,  has  set  the 
ticket  price  at  $4.55  (tax  included 
begrudgingly). 

Anyone  desiring  an  introduction  to 
the  "Count"  should  see  committee 
members  Carol  McCollough,  Jean 
McGregor,  Barbara  Evans,  Claudia 
Bullers,  Cissie  McLeod,  Martha  Ross, 
Bonnie  Beck,   and  Leckie  Anthon. 


Who's  Who 


Eight  PCW  seniors  have  been  list- 
ed in  the  1947-48  edition  of  Who's 
Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Universities  and  Colleges.  The  girls 
listed  are:  Amy  Gage,  Betty  L'Hote, 
Sally  Geary,  Jerry  Kimball,  Carol 
Lenz,  Mary  Aiken,  Joy  Wilson,  and 
Dorothy  Doolittle.  The  students  were 
selected  by  the  SGA  Board. 

Water  Babies 

Thirty-five  cents  is  the  extremely 
low  price  of  admission  to  the  PCW 
Aquacade  to  be  given  Thursday  and 
Friday,  February  19  and  20,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  Mellon  Hall. 

Students  are  urged  to  buy  tickets 
for  their  families,  dates,  friends,  and 
enemies  —  everyone. 

The  show  will  be  the  most  gigan- 
tic, most  colossal,  most  stupendous, 
most  —  what  are  some  of  those  oth- 
er circus  adjectives?  —  event  that 
ever  mankind  has  been  privileged  to 
witness.  Perish  forbid  that  you 
should  be  one  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals who  will  procrastinate  be- 
fore buying  a  ticket  and  who  will, 
therefore,   miss   seeing   the   show. 

Do  not  say  you  have  not  been 
warned. 


PCW  Student 


Success 


Formula  for  Success 


Vocational  Week,  scheduled  to  be- 
gin March  1,  is  this  year  one  of  the 
most  important  events  on  the  school 
calendar.  Its  aims  are  to  help  the 
student  in  developing  a  vocational 
interest  with  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing a  major  field  for  her  college  edu- 
cation. The  pros  and  cons  of  the  new 
curriculum  have  been  thoroughly 
hashed  over  and  for  those  who  take 
either  side,  Vocational  Week  offers 
valuable  help.  The  week's  discus- 
sion should  especially  help  those  who 
complain  that  the  new  curriculum 
gives  them  no  chance  to  develop  a 
vocational  interest. 

There  is  a  special  appeal,  then,  to 
you  who  are  "con,"  for  here  the  dis- 
cussion groups  are  planned  to  help 
you  help  yourselves.  Come  out  of 
your  curricular  muddle  and  see 
where  your  tastes  and  abilities  do 
lie.  Find  the  vocational  field  in  which 
you  wish  to  major,  in  spite  of  the 
new  curriculum. 

For  you  who  are  'pro  curriculum," 
Vocational  Week  offers  a  chance  for 
you  to  choose  a  major  fieM  and  at 
the  same  time  to  see  the  way  in 
which  a  liberal  education  will  aid 
you  in  your  vocational  specialty. 

If  you  will  remember,  a  po'l  was 
taken  in  SGA  to  see  what  subjects 
were  of  most  interest  to  the  students. 
The  returns  of  the  poll  showed  the 
approximate  popularity  of  the  first 
ten  in  the  line-up  to  run  in  this  or- 
der: psychology,  teaching,  advertis- 
ing, foreign  service,  music,  journal- 
ism,  radio   and   television,   medicine, 


Speakers 

Subject  Speaker 

Initial   Speaker 

Undecided 

Art  and  Advertising 

Miss  Larson 

Community  Drama 

Mr.  J.  English  Smith 

Foreign   Service 

Dr.  Stephen  Borsody 

Historical  Research 

Dr.  John  J.  Geise 

Journalism 

Miss  Marion  Leslie 

Language  and  Advertising 

Undecidad 

Music 

Theodore  M.  Finney 

Psychology  and  Personnel 

Miss  Dora   Capwell 

Radio  and  Television 

Mrs.  Vicky  Corey 

Retailing 

Mrs.  Hugh  Potts 

Scientific  Research 

Dr.  Jules  Lebarthe 

Secretarial 

Mr.  Frank  Ligouri 

Social  and  Group  Work 

Miss  Gertrude  Wilson 

Speech   Clinician 

Dr.  W.  P.  Jenkins 

Teaching 

Dr.  Earl  Dimmick 


drama,  and  retail.  Special  interest 
was  shown  in  twenty  of  the  thirty 
subjects  offered  for  choice,  and 
speakers  have  been  arranged  for 
nineteen  out  of  the  twenty.  The  sub- 
ject not  arranged  for  was  eighth  in 
popularity,  medicine,  and  was  not 
considered  because  the  preparation 
and  opportunities  for  medicine  are 
already  too  clearly  defined  to  war- 
rant discussion. 

Sixteen  speakers  have  been  sched- 
uled for  either  chapel  programs  or 
for  sma'l  discussion  groups,  in  some 
cases  one  speaker  inc'uding  two  sub- 
jects, such  as  art  and  advertising.  A 
list  is  on  this  page  of  the  speakers 
and  their  subjects  and  later  the 
place  and  time  of  each  discussion  will 
be  posted  conveniently  and  ade- 
quately for  your  notice. 

The  initial  speaker  who  will  for- 
mally begin  Vocational  Week  is  still 
to  be  scheduled.  We  also  hope  to  ob- 
tam  a  speaker  who  will  discuss  the 
ooportun;t:e-  for  foreign  language 
students  in  the  field  of  advertising. 

The  committee  that  has  arranged 
for  Vocational  Week  includes:  Chair- 
man. Irma  Cathcart:  publicity,  Pat 
Copetas;  in  charge  of  introducing 
speakers.  Marge  Alexander;  secre- 
tary, Barbara  Illig;  in  charge  of  bal- 
lots, Natalie  Eger.  The  work  put  into 
the  project  has  been  extensive  and 
conscientious.  The  success  of  th» 
scheduled  conferences  will  depend 
entirely  upon  each  individual  stu- 
dent. 


Our  Cynic  cmd  Old  Lace 


Shi  Heil! 


Once  upon  a  Valentine  there  was 
a  day  called  February  14th  just  sit- 
ting around  the  calendar  waiting  to 
be  embossed  with  pear-shaped  hearts, 
fraught  with  flowers  and  enmeshed 
with  beaucoup  sentiment.  This  V-day 
rhou'd  have  passed  into  your  cons- 
ciousness last  Saturday  dragging  in 
tow  bon  bons,  and  cardboard  billet- 
doux  surfeited  with  satin  and  lace 
a'l  to  the  accompaniment  of  much 
pu'sating  of  the  right  and  left  ven- 
tricles of  your  womanly  cardiacs. 

We  will  let  this  brief  introduction 
suffice  for  the  psychological  and  bi- 
ological aspects  involved  in  order  to 
strike  out  into  the  realm  of  the  so- 
ciological in  an  effort  to  discover 
what  thoughts  lurk  beneath  the  pale 
marble  brows  of  the  male  populace 
on  that  romantic  day. 

From  the  compilation  of  data  in 
this  opinionaire  it  appears  that  per- 
haps 'twas  Cupid  (after  taking  aim 
at  a  masculine  heart)  who  originated 
that  line,  "I  shot  an  arrow  into  the 
air,  it  fell  to  earth  I  knew  not 
where."  The  score  shows  direct  hits 
to  be  supplanted  by  complete  misses 
if  the  list  of  calloused  observations 
amassed  may  be  accepted  as  valid. 
We  submit  as  evidence  the  following 
histories: 

Character  A  immediately  got  us 
off  on  a  tangent.  "Say  something 
about  Valentine's  day,"  I  asked.  "Red 
heart."  he  replied  simply.  I  shyly 
suggested  that  his  words  were  vague- 
ly reminiscent  of  a  type  of  dog  food. 
He  complimented  me  on  my  grasp 
for  symbolism  and  exp^ined  that 
since  dog  is  man's  best  friend  he  had 
purchased  a  case  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned canine  chow  for  Daniel,  his 
Spaniel. 

Since  we  were  in  search  of  the  real 
thing,  not  mere  puppy  love,  we  ap- 
proached character  B  who  had  Val- 
entines Day  catalogued,  analyzed, 
and    defined.    "It's    a    venture    into 
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commercialism,  just  like  the  new 
look,"  he  told  us.  "A  Valentine  is 
like  a  long  skirt.  You  may  not  see 
the  significance,"  he  said  (and  I 
didn't)  "but  there's  lots  of  cold  logic 
there."  I  said  that's  exactly  how  his 
logic  left  me  and  shoved  off  to  find 
character  C. 

As  it  turned  out  "C"  was  the  near- 
est we  ever  came  to  the  true  roman- 
tic type.  At  least  we  got  him  to  ad- 
mit that  "man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,"  which  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  by  some  strange, 
cataclysmic  stroke  of  circumstances 
he  took  off  from  there  on  a  flight 
into  whimsy  which  entailed  observ- 
ing that  "Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none,"  "Yeast  is  yeast  and  west  is 
west,"  (I  knew  that  would  get  a 
rise  out  of  you)  and  concluded 
with  the  profound  fact  that  a  moldy 
person  is  not  well-bread. 

"You're  a  wheat-heart  to  help 
out,"  I  said,  trying  to  sandwich  in  a 
remark    to   conclude   the   interview. 

Well,  if  you've  been  outlining  this 
ycu  know  we've  now  reached  char- 
acter D.  He  was  the  type  who  is  at- 
tuned to  whimsical  verses  —  one's 
in  which  the  last  line  offers  a  re- 
versal or  "discovery"  (as  advocated 
by  Aristotle  —  or  haven't  you  read 
the  Poetics  lately?)  The  following  is 
a  sample  of  what  he  had  in  mind. 
"This  Valentine  was  inspired  by 
Cupid 
Although  it  only  says,  Hi  stunid," 

Chronologically  and  alphabetically 
we  now  approach  exhibit  E,  aptly 
subtitled  "An  Effort  in  Experimenta- 
tion." Thinking  that  perhaps  in  the 
preceding  cases  I  had  used  the  wrong 
approach  I  decided  to  change  tactics 
and  resort  to  a  few  well-placed  sug- 
gestions, hoping  that  tneir  power 
would  result  in  a  different  type  of 
resoonse. 

"What  we  need  is  two-part  har- 
mony." I  told  him.  '  Esoecially  on 
Va'entine's  Day  —  with  everyone 
msk'ng  beautiful  music  together  — 
a  symphony  in  accord  between  the 
sexes." 

"You  mean  a  singing  Valentine," 
he  cried,  the  dawn  of  inspiration 
stealing  over  his  seraphic  features. 

"Something  like  'A  Pretty  Girl  Is 
Like  a  Melody'  "  I  asked,  encourag- 
ed. 

"Nooo — "I  Told  You  I  Loved  You, 
Now   Get   Out!" 

So  there  you  have  it  —  a  limited 
report  on  male  reactions  concerning 
Valentines    Day.    Unless    there's    an 


It  is  a  moot  question  whether  PCW 
women  go  to  Seven  Springs  ski  re- 
sort to  ski  or  to  eat.  Some  say,  "We 
go  for  the  snow,"  while  others  say, 
"It's  the  food  that  gets  us."  One  and 
all,  however,  agree  that  they  like  to 
go  to  Seven  Springs. 

As  Saturday,  January  17,  dawned, 
the  rising  sun  found  ten  PCWites 
donning  their  red  woolies,  ski  trous- 
ers, and  fur-lined  parkas,  getting 
ready  to  board  a  bus  in  East  Liberty 
bound  for  the  snowy  slopes  of  the 
Laurel  Mountains.  The  bus  trip  was 
just  so  much  wasted  time  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  eager-skiers  who 
went:  Jessie  Gilbert  Cissie  Mc- 
Leod,  Margie  Van  Ness,  Peggy  Tuck- 
er, Betsy  Ross,  Katie  Woolard,  Jim- 
mie  Queenth,  Miss  Margaret  Mac- 
lachlan,  Miss  Peggy  Donaldson,  and 
Miss  Helen  Primrose.  They  would 
have  much  preferred  to  fly. 

That  the  food  at  Seven  Springs  is 
a  drawing  card  can  scarcely  be  de- 
nied when  the  supper  menu  consists 
of  roast  turkey  and  baked  ham  and 
breakfast  is  comprised  of  sausage, 
bacon,  eggs,  and  stacks  of  wheat- 
cakes!  The  girls  claim  they  "work 
off"  excess  calories  by  skiing,  skiing, 
and  more  skiing.  Psychology  books 
call  that  rationalization,  but  what 
does  it  matter? 

The  girls  also  indulged  in  a  little 
"seventh  eventing,"  a  process  which 
occurs  around  a  huge  open  fire  in 
the  evening,  after  the  cold,  wet, 
heavy  ski  boots  have  been  exchang- 
ed for  a  pair  of  warm,  soft  slippers. 
The  seventh  event  is  the  one  in 
which  you  talk  about  what  you 
might  have  done,  would  have  done 
if  .  .  .,  and  what  you  did  (say,  a 
finely  executed  Christy)  when  it  just 
so  happened  that  no  one  saw  you 
do  it. 

They  hated  to  return  Sunday  night, 
hated  it  very  much.  For  how  could 
they  face  a  week  of  final  examina- 
tions with  their  thoughts  full  of  stem 
turns,  rope  tows  stone  fire  places, 
and  such  food? 

end  to  this  trend  it  looks  like  we're 
going  to  have  to  start  taking  the  bit- 
ter with  the  "sweets."  Or  worse,  if 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  order 
we'll  soon  have  nothing  to  look  over 
but  a  four  leaf  clover  among  our 
souvenirs.  In  view  of  that  possibility 
we  leave  you  with  the  final  admoni- 
tion to  "Gather  ye  Valentines  while 
ye  may." 


The  Theater 

Laugh's  labor  was  not  lost  in  the 
faculty  presentation  of  "You  Can't 
Take  It  With  You."  A  packed  audi- 
torium was  reduced  to  a  puddle  of 
helpless  merriment  as  each  "prof" 
left  stiff-collared  convention  sitting 
desolate  at  his  desk  and  adopted  the 
antics  of  Kaufman  and  Hart  circus 
clowns. 

These  talented  clowns  had  to  per- 
form quite  a  stunt — and  they  suc- 
ceeded— in  putting  starch  and  energy 
into  a  fine  but  dog-eared  play.  Un- 
der the  keen  direction  of  Mr.  Wen- 
neker,  the  faculty  members  became 
the  knock-out  constituents  of  the 
Sycamore  family  who  lived  life  to 
the  brim  and  let  the  cosmic  proces- 
sion proceed   willy-nilly. 

Dr.  Zetler's  portrayal  of  Grandpa 
Sycamore  was  so  convincing  that  his 
philosophy  of  "RELAX"  gave  this 
little  "grind"  incentive  to  indulge  a 
suppressed  desire  to  retire  to  a  sandy 
shore  and  eat  oysters  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  Flitting  gracefully  through 
the  play  was  fragile  and  beautiful 
daughter  Alice  (Buhl  may  call  her 
Dr.  Horn,  but  she's  winsome  Alice  to 
this  corner  from  now  on).  Mr.  Le- 
Clair's  talent  for  the  xylophone  may 
be  questionable,  but  his  performance 
as  the  printing-mad  Ed  left  no  doubt 
as  to  his  worth  as  a  natural  come- 
dian. And  Ed's  ever-lovin'  wife, 
Miss  Trozzo,  pirouettes  and  eats 
love-dreams  in  grand  style  as  the 
none-too-bright  Essie. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  delightful- 
ly scatter-brained  character  than 
Mrs.  Sycamore,  as  played  by  Mrs. 
Evanson!  Naturally  that  character 
whom  Mrs.  Sycamore  urbanely  calls 
the  "internal  man"  was  Dr.  Ander- 
son— a  very  forceful,  if  slightly  ex- 
asperated Internal  Revenue  man  he 
was,  too. 

One  of  the  highest  pitches  of  this 
mad  cap  production  came  when  the 
Kirby's  were  forced  into  a  little 
game  of  association  of  ideas  with 
the  Sycamores.  Mrs.  Kirby's  effort 
to  wriggle  out  of  explaining  why  she 
thought  her  honeymoon  "dull"  was 
downright  hysterical,  as  blushingly 
played  by  Miss   Marks. 

What  a  wonderful  bunch  of  thespi- 
ans  they  all  were  .  .  .  Dr.  Davis,  as 
the  hilarious  disc-throwing  subject 
of  Mrs.  Sycamore's  painting;  Dr. 
Kaiser,  as  lovable,  easy-going  Mr. 
Sycamore;  Miss  Donaldson,  as  Hap- 
pifying  Rheba;  Mr.  Wenneker  ,as  in- 
gratiating Donald;  Miss  Stewart,  as 
the  imbibing  actress-friend  .  .  . 
and  on  and  on,  because  the  whole 
assortment  was   top-notch. 


PCWhispers 


"If  music  be  the  food  of  life  play 
on  ...  "  says  English  130.  (See, 
we  did  get  something  out  of  Shake- 
speare.) Certain  you  missed  us  in 
January,  and  hopeful  you  are  hungry 
for  gossip  (what  a  transition)  we 
dropped  nickels  in  the  PCW  jukebox 
and  came  out  with  the  following  best 
bets  as  of  the  Thursday  deadline. 
GOLDEN    (EAR)  RINGS: 

Shirley  Ferguson  is  flashing  a  gold 
ring  of  sentimental  associations.  The 
man  in  the  case:  Charles  Hall.  The 
sentimental  associations:  it  was  his 
mama's  high  school  ring. 
YOU  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  A 
BEAUTIFUL  BABY: 

Bud  Sage,  Jr.  is  the  label  for  Lee 
Hutton's  first-born.  She  was  in  the 
class  of  '47. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Jack    Patterson    of 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  (formerly 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio)  are  parentici- 
pating.  Mrs.  P.  is  our  Franny  Koos. 
ITS  BEEN  A  LONG,  LONG  TIME: 

After  a  three  and  a  half  years' 
en — gage — ment,  Carol  Lenz  and  Don 
have  set  the  date:    it's  July  10. 

Lou  Shekell's  get-well-cards  have 
been  addressed  to  Bill  Mellon,  a  long 
drink  of  water  from  Pitt's  Medical 
School.  Chicken  pox  at  his  age!  Tsk! 
Tsk! 
SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY: 

Peggy  Quick  shuttling  between 
Greensburg  and  Seven  Springs  with 
Menell  Smith.  Delts,  that  is. 

Don  and  Rio  chartered  a  pink  cloud 
last  weekend.    He's  from   Akron. 
HURRY  ON  DOWN: 

Barb  Whiteside  floating  to  Michi- 
gan .  .  .  Ceil  McKay  in  Grove  City 
.  .  .  Sally  Dougan  where  you  cut  the 
accents  with  a  knife  .  .  .  Johnny 
Riihiluoma  passing  up  Cornell  Week- 
Adding  the  cherry  to  this  whip- 
cream  concoction  was  the  Be-Bop 
Trio,  featuring  Miss  Helene  Welker 
beating  the  piano,  Mr.  Jerome  Wen- 
neker, who  blew  a  mighty  clarinet, 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Kaiser,  who  really 
thumps  that  bass  fiddle.  Between 
the  second  and  third  acts  Erla  Max- 
well gave  an  incomparable  Dorothy 
Shay  rendition  of  "A-Feudin'  and 
A-Fightin'." 

Out  To  Win 

On  February  25,  the  Junior,  Soph- 
omore and  Freshman  classes  will 
compete  in  the  annual  one-act  play 
contest.  The  Juniors  will  present  a 
tragedy,  which  was  written  and  will 
be    directed    by    Marge    Alexander. 


ends  to  see  Jean  McGregor  .    .    . 
SCHEHERAZADE  SU-EET 

Sue  Ferris  dated  Judy  Sutherland'; 
brother,  Suds,   tor  Cornell's  Junior- 
Weekend.    She   and    Cathy    Stauffer 
tell  talcs  of  Arabian  Nights  revelry 
that  put  the  Arabians  to  shame,   Sue 
drove  home  with    h    fellow    who 
unify  the  situation   (Freshmen  I 
position   students   please    note)    i 
C.  McKay  squire. 
SAVE  THE  BONES  FOR 
HENRY   JONES: 

When   Mrs.    Obermaycr    sent    i 
roast  turkey  to  Woodbind    Hall 
ond  floor  she   washed   her   hands  of 
the    whole    affair.     Yet    it    was    the 
remnants  of   her   cookery   that    were 
neatly  sorted   wrapped,  and  sent  par- 
cel  post   to    an    unsuspecting   Home- 
steader  with   the    unfortunate    name 
"Henry   Jones."    Repercussions    from 
the  pre-April  Fool's  Joke  have  been 
anticipated.    Memo   to   Mr.   Jones:   it 
was  all  in  fun. 
LAUGHING  ON  THE  OUTSIDE: 

"Giggle-senior"  and  "Giggle-jun- 
ior" are  the  endearing  terms  with 
which  Dave  Steele  dubbed  for  pos- 
terity PCWites  Jessie  Gilbert  and 
Betsy  Ross  at  Seven  Springs  several 
weeks  ago.  For  information  on  im- 
pressionistic labels  for  your  friends 
see  Nancy  McDonald  who's  writing 
Honors  on  the  stuff. 

But  then  "A  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet"  .  .  . 
and  now  that  we're  back  to  Shake- 
speare we  11  excuse  you  for  another 
month. 

Miss  Norma  Trozzo  is  acting  as  fac- 
ulty advisor  and  Nancy  McDonald  is 
the  Senior  advisor. 

The  Sophomores  will  present  a 
"sarcast,"  tentatively  called  "Mrs. 
President."  The  play  was  written  by 
Lee  Corey  and  will  be  directed  by- 
Jane  Harbison.  The  faculty  advisor 
is  Mr.  Jerome  Wenneker  and  Senior 
advisor.   Mary  Lapsley. 

Like  the  sophomores,  the  fresh- 
men are  presenting  a  comedy.  It  was 
written  by  Margarite  Sullivan,  Na- 
talie Eger,  Pat  Meyer  and  Alice 
Frank.  Dr.  Robert  Zetler  is  acting  as 
faculty  advisor  and  Marj  Caldwell 
as  Senior  advisor. 

The  program  promises  to  be  an 
interesting  and  amusing  one.  Admis- 
sion will  be  by  activities  card. 
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With  exams  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  we  thought  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  quiz  the  people  "behind  the 
exams,"  the  professors,  on  some  of 
their  views  concerning  the  examina- 
tions that  they  make  and  mark.  We 
selected  four  professors  and  asked 
them  for  a  profs-eye  view  of  their 
own  tests.  Here  are  the  results — an 
excellent  picture  of  what  goes  on  in 
a  professor's  mind  when  he  or  she 
sits  down  to  write  out  the  fatal  ques- 
tions. 

Dr. Organ  says... 

Examinations  are  a  much  maligned 
element  of  college  education.  I'm 
glad  for  a  chance  to  defend  them. 
For  the  student  they  are  an  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  the  material,  a 
means  for  check- 
ing on  her  pro- 
gress in  the 
course,  and 
(alas)  a  whip  for 
study.  For  the 
instructor  exami- 
nations serve  as 
a  check  on  his 
teaching  and  as 
a  way  of  getting 
to  know  his  stu- 
dents and  their 
individual  problems  in  the  course. 

The  type  of  examination  questions 
asked  will  vary  in  different  depart- 
ments and  subjects.  In  no  subject  can 
the  item  of  memory  be  eliminated. 
Most  instructors  are  interested  in  the 
student's  ability  to  organize  material 
as  well  as  to  remember  it.  In  a  phi- 
losophy course  I  want  the  student 
to  develop  the  ability  to  philosophize 
as  well  as  to  remember  the  material 
covered,  so  I  frequently  ask  ques- 
tions such  as  "Compare  the  Epicur- 
ean and  the  Stoic  metaphysics."  Such 
a  question  is  designed  to  kill  two 
birds  (not  students)  with  one  stone. 
The  student  must  know  something 
about  Stoic  metaphysics,  and  she 
must  have  the  ability  to  handle  ab- 
stract ideas. 

One  of  the  problems  in  preparing 
an  examination  is  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty of  the  examination.  It  ought  to 
be  difficult  enough  to  give  a  spread 
of  grades.  I  do  not  say  "normal  dis- 
tribution curve"  since  that  applies 
only  to  large  numbers.  If  all  mem- 
bers of  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve  stu- 
dents make  "A's"  on  an  examina- 
tion, either  the  class  is  a  remarkably 
uniform  and  remarkably  intelligent 
class,  or  the  instructor  is  almost  per- 
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feet,  or  the  examination  was  too  easy. 
Probably  it  is  the  third  alternative, 
but  possibly  —  possibly  —  it  might 
be  either  of  the  other  two! 

As  for  advice  to  students  in  ex- 
amination, I  offer  the  following:  (1) 
Students  who  do  consistent  work 
throughout  the  semester  have  made 
the  best  preparation  for  the  exami- 
nation. (2)  Many  students  lack  abili- 
ty to  express  themselves  adequately; 
so  get  all  you  can  out  of  speech  and 
composition  courses.  (3)  Think  be- 
fore you  write,  and  read  your  an- 
swer before  you  hand  it  in.  This  last 
advice,  however,  may  remove  some 
of  the  slips  which  are  the  delight  of 
every  instructor,  such  as  the  stu- 
dent who  informed  me  that  when  the 
chief  of  a  particular  primitive  tribe 
goes  on  a  journey  "all  the  people  who 
remain  at  home  must  practice  in- 
continence." 

Dr. Elliott  says... 

The  average  professor  is  a  human 
bemg  (contrary  to  widely  circulated, 
but  unscientific  reports)   and  he  can 
usually     think     of     more     agreeable 
methods       of 
spending  a  beau- 
tiful    week  -  end 
than    by    "ho'ing 
in"  with  ai  pile  of 
b^e  books.   Like 
other     forms     of 
modern  industry, 
it   is  the  monot- 
onous,   repetitive 
Kk.  character   of   the 

\_  f      cJ      professor's  task 

which  destroys 
the  joy  in  his  work.  Since  students 
generally  regard  final  examinations 
with  even  less  enthusiasm,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  why  this  cultural 
lag,  this  modern  inquisition  shouM 
remain  in  an  educational  institution 
streamlined  for  the  atomic  age. 

Is  the  professor  merely  getting  a 
little  sadistic  pleasure  out  of  seeing 
students  suffer  the  same  pain  he  so 
lately  experienced?  Even  professors 
admit  that  students'  grades  seldom 
are  changed  by  the  final  examina- 
tions, although  in  case  the  student 
really  exerts  herself  she  may  accom- 
plish that  feat.  Generally  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  students 
alter  their  grades,  and  the  faculty 
actually  has  to  work  harder  than  the 
student    to    get    the    papers    graded 


within  the  allotted  time.  Certainly 
an  excellent  case  may  be  presented 
for  abolishing  finals. 

But,  no,  the  professor  composes  a 
list  of  questions  which  will  stump 
all  but  the  most  brilliant  and  hard- 
working students  and  the  students 
(according  to  stories  I  have  heard) 
work  themselves  into  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion before  appearing  at  the  des- 
ignated time  and  place  to  disclose  all 
they  know  or  do  not  know  about 
Shakespeare,  Chemistry  or  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Bill.  And,  as  one  student  of 
mine  once  wrote  in  answer  to  a 
skillfully  worded  question,  "We  have 
discussed  all  this  in  class.  I  won't 
bother  to  go  into  detail." 

Now,  I  can  see  logic  in  that  stu- 
dent's view  point!  But,  alas,  I  can- 
not give  her  credit  for  it.  It  is  my 
task  to  develop  questions  which  more 
or  less  adequately  cover  the  course 
and  it  is  the  student's  job  to  more  or 
less  cover  the  questions.  Sometimes 
the  coverage  is  pretty  poor,  yet  no 
matter  how  hard  the  professor  tries 
he  seldom  succeeds  in  making  stu- 
dents believe  that  poor  papers  de- 
serve a  low  mark.  That  is  one  of  the 
unhappy  aspects  of  the  teacher's  life. 

And  what  does  the  professor  think 
about  while  grading  papers?  That 
depends  upon  (1)  the  paper  (2)  the 
time  (3)  the  number  of  papers  pre- 
viously graded  and  (4)  how  dulled 
he  is  by  the  expeiience.  Occasion- 
ally a  paper  is  so  interesting  that  it 
rouses  the  professor  from  the  blurred 
mental  state  which  he  has  incurred 
from  reading  so  many  things  which 
have  been  either  (1)  untrue  or  (2) 
irrelevant.  After  a  professor  has  seen 
the  same  word  misspelled  a  dozen 
times  he  may  decide  his  own  spelling 
is  faulty:  otherwise,  if  he  feels  char- 
itable he  may  give  the  student  extra 
credit  for  originality 

At  this  point,  the  students'  la'lnre 
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to  grasp  the  import  of  the  question 
may  seem  wholly  logical.  And,  in 
view  of  Russian-United  States  rela- 
tions, perhaps  the  question  has  no 
importance  anyway.  If  the  hour  is 
growing  late  the  professor's  mental 
processes  may  necessitate  resuscita- 
tion. A  pot  of  coffee  often  helps,  and 
a  brisk  walk  in  the  open  air  is  advis- 
able. With  renewed  effort  one  may 
attack  the  pile  of  books  again  and 
finish  in  time  to  mane  the  registrar's 
deadline.  (Students  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  registrar's  dead- 
lines, lucky  persons.) 

Once  the  papers  are  graded,  the 
professor  is  usually  sufficiently  alert 
to  wonder  how  the  grades  "stack  up." 

If  examination  questions  are  well 
chosen  they  will  almost  always  re- 
sult in  a  satisfactory  distribution  of 
grades  and  if  the  professor  is  fit  to 
teach  the  course  the  best  answers 
will  receive  the  highest  grades.  It  is 
all  as  simple  as  that!  Each  class  pre- 
sents certain  variabilities  which  will 
result  in  a  particular  curve.  The  so- 
called  normal  curve  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  apply  to  a  small  class,  nor 
to  a  selected  group  of  upper-class 
students.  If  all  the  professors  who 
try  to  apply  the  normal  curve  to  all 
classes  were  laid  end  to  end  it  would 
probably   be   a  very   good   thing! 

Why  do  professors  torture  them- 
selves and  students  by  examinations 
when  they  could  so  easily  abolish 
them?  Chiefly  because  no  other 
method  has  yet  been  evolved  which 
can  induce  the  student  to  exert  her- 
self to  organize  her  thinking  with 
reference  to  a  course  and  to  gain  a 
perspective  over  the  subject  matter 
as  a  whole.  If  students  could  be 
persuaded  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
materia1  s  covered  in  their  courses 
without  the  necessity  of  examina- 
tions we  would  be  able  to  secure  the 
real  values  of  examinations  without 
submitting  to  the  ordeal.  Of  course 
we  also  should  be  eliminating  the 
competitive  stimulus  which  grades 
provide  and  whatever  values  that 
exciting  race  provides. 

As  matters  now  stand,  students 
put  in  long  hours  in  study  and  in 
concentrated  writing  and  are  often 
very  certain  that  the  professor  does 
not  appreciate  the  extent  of  their  ef- 
forts or  the  quality  of  their  work. 
Actually,  most  professors  are  con- 
scientious. They  try  to  do  their  best. 
And  there  are  also  rewards  in  ex- 
aminations.   Occasionally    a    brilliant 


student  writes  with  such  flashes  of 
understanding  that  she  can  be  se- 
lected for  a  place  among  the  crea- 
tive intellects  of  her  generation.  On- 
ly through  some  such  measuring  de- 
vice as  the  written  examination  can 
we  hope  to  discover  outstanding  ca- 
pacities. Therein  lies  another  merit 
in  examinations. 

From  the  professor's  viewpoint  ex- 
aminations are  also  guide-posts  to 
his  teaching.  He  may  attribute  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  errors  to  the  in- 
dividual differences  in  the  capacity 
of  students.  Grades,  alas,  are  also  in- 
dications of  the  weak  spots  in  the 
professor's  presentation  and  the 
thoughtful  professor  is  often  as  de- 
pressed as  the  student  when  he  fails 
a  student.  Somehow,  he  has  not  stim- 
ulated the  student  to  her  best  effort, 
or  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  clear 
in  his  presentation.  In  fact,  a  pro- 
fessor may  tell  you  that  you  failed 
(which  is  right)  but  he  cannot  es- 
cape a  certain  sense  of  responsibility 
himself.  Yet  despite  all  their  anguish 
professors  live  longer  than  most  peo- 
ple. This  is  probably  because  they 
are  so  absent-minded.  No  one  else 
could  live  so  long  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

Dr.  Norman  says 

Examinations     are     abominations! 
Yet  they  are  necessary  evils,  and  will 
remain  so.  as  long  as  grades  are  con- 
sidered necessary  (evils?).  I  have  al- 
ways    hated     to 

take,  make,  or 
grade  examina- 
tions. They  seem 
to  be  a  form  of 
espionage.  I 
would  favor  the 
system  of  no  ex- 
ams, with  final 
designations  of 
"Satisfactory"  or 
"Unsatisfactory," 
depending  on  the 
students'  work  for  the  whole  semes- 
ter. The  caliber  of  class  discussions, 
reports,  and  term  papers  could  easi- 
ly determine  whether  students  should 
pass  or  fail.  Of  course,  much  more 
could  be  said  than  this,  but  space. 
.    .    .   well,  you  know. 

When  I  make  out  questions,  a 
premium  is  placed  on  ingenuity  and 
memory  if  the  test  is  "objective."  If 
the  essay  type  is  used,  then  critical 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student 


is  stressed. 

Ordinarily.  I  grade  on  a  straight 
percentage  basis;  but  if  the  test  turns 
out  to  have  been  unfair  or  unduly 
harsh,  then  I  resort  to  a  curve. 

I  have  no  objections  to  students' 
cramming;  indeed.  1  emphatically 
favor  it  because  of  the  factor  of  re- 
cency. However,  I  strongly  condemn 
cramming  if  that  is  the  only  prepar- 
ation for  an  exam,  for  in  that  case, 
little  or  nothing  is  learned  from  a 
course  —  obviously. 

John   Norman. 

Dr.  Calkins  says 

Examinations  are  conducted  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student.  For 
this  benevolence,  the  professor  faces 
courageously  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort  in- 
volved in  pre- 
paring the  ques- 
tions and  in 
reading  the  stu- 
dents' replies. 

Just  as  every 
course  has  a 
definite  unity,  so 
the  examination 
should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  this 
unity.  The  indi- 
vidual questions  should  correspond 
to  the  main  divisions  of  this  central 
theme.  Thus,  if  the  student  has  the 
course  material  carefully  organized 
on  the  above  basis,  then  she  has 
merely  to  establish  a  correspondence 
between  her  outline  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  examination.  Then  the 
details  will  accompany  their  correct 
main  divisions.  (More  answers  get 
off  the  main  track  than  students  re- 
alize). 

The  basic  standard  for  grading 
should  be  in  terms  of  points  where 
each  question  is  correctly  weighted. 
If  the  points  total  100,  the  grade  is 
a  percentage  one. 

My  rewards  for  this  service  to  stu- 
dents have  been  most  generous.  I 
have  learned  that  "The  types  of  rea- 
soning are  deduction  and  seduction: 
one  of  the  conic  curves  is  the  eclipse: 
air  pressure  is  when  you  go  up  in  a 
balloon,  you  leave  some  of  it  behind, 
etc." 

The  pioneer  days  for  the  individu- 
al professor  are  ending.  Civilization 
is  bringing  the  standard  test  which 
can  be  graded  by  machine.  This  re- 
leases the  courage  of  the  professor 
for  new  pursuits. 
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"Hello,  Pappa."  She  held  out  her 
gloved  hand  to  him. 

"Sally,  dear.  How  are  you?"  He 
grabbed  both  her  hands  in  his.  "Did 
you  have  a  nice  trip?" 

"Oh,  yes.  It  was  quite  comfort- 
able, thank  you." 

Picking  up  her  two  suitcases  he 
was  glad  she  had  learned  to  travel 
light. 

"You're  getting  to  be  a  very  effi- 
cient young  woman,  Sally.  Your 
Mother  always  traveled  with  at  least 
seven — "  He  stopped  abruptly. 

"Thank  you,  sir;"  she  made  a  flip- 
pant curtsy. 

As  they  walked  along  the  block  he 
watched  her  hair  bob  up  and  down, 
ever  so  slightly  with  each  step.  Esth- 
er had  always  walked  that  same  way. 
Jubilant.  Youthful.  He  wondered  if 
she  still  had  that  much  spring  to  her 
step. 

"What  do  you  hear  from  your 
Mother,  Sally?" 

"Very  little.  She  writes  as  often  as 
you." 

"But  I'm  not  that  bad,  really.  And 
you  aren't  so  prolific  yourself.  What 
do  you  do  to  keep  busy?" 

"Keep  busy!    I   like  that!   Between 


dinner.  Is  eight  O.K.  or  are  you  hun- 
gry now?" 

"No,  eight's  fine  I  had  a  good 
lunch  on  the  train." 

"I'll  stop  by  for  you,  then.  You 
had  better  take  a  nap." 

"Yes,  sir."  She  curtsied  again. 

Promptly  at  eight  he  knocked  at 
her  door.  He  was  very  surprised  to 
find  her  ready.  Esther  never  had 
been. 

The  waitress  led  them  to  a  table 
on  the  outside  wall.  She  hovered 
over  them  as  though  she  knew  it  was 
a   special   occasion. 

"Cocktails?"  she  asked  handing 
them  a  menu. 

"Umm,  yes.  A  martini.  What  will 
you  have,  Sally?" 

"The  same,  please." 

They  ordered  dinner,  then  sat  back 
to  enjoy  the  drinks. 

"Cigarette,"  he  offered. 

"No  thanks;  still  don't."  She  smil- 
ed. 

"Another  drink,  then?" 

"No-o.  But  go  ahead.  You  have  one 
anyway.  I'm  hungry  for  this  salad." 

The  food  was  good.  The  service 
was  excellent.  And  now  the  organist 
had  arrived.  There  would  be  music. 


"Neath  the  blossoms  waiting;  poor 
Butterfly,  for  she  loved  him  so — ." 
The  words  brought  poignant  mem- 
ories of  days,  now  long  past  when  he 
and  Esther  had  had  such  gay  times. 
Gay  they  had  been,  too,  those  days 
in  the  '20's.  Too  gay.  He  shuddered 
as  he  remembered  Esther's  deep  blue 
eyes  becoming  hazy  from  the  potent 
cocktails.  How  quickly  a  woman 
could  lose  her  charm,  her  lovable 
qualities.  Strange  how  many  of  their 
crowd  had  become  alcoholics.  And 
what  could  be  done  to  help  them? 
Surely  he  had  done  all  he  could.  But 
there  was  no  living  with  a  drunkard. 
He  felt  brutal. 

The  waitress  brought  their  dessert. 
For  him,  camembert  cheese  and 
crackers.  For  Sally,  chocolate  ice 
cream  and  cookies.  He  watched  her 
eating,  slowly,  sedately.  From  the 
dimness  of  the  past  he  could  re- 
member her  fat  body  completely  in- 
tent upon  breaking  apart  the  stub- 
born, brittle  Hydrox.  How  she  had 
loved  to  lick  away  the  white  frost- 
ing from  the  middle!  Now  she  bit 
off  piece  by  piece,  carefully. 

They  had  been  close  then,  sharing 
their  special  secrets  together.  He  re- 
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cleaning  out  those  test  tubes  and 
sweeping  up  the  mess  from  my  ex- 
plosive mixtures,  I  keep  busy  all 
right." 

He  tried  to  picture  Sally  cleaning 
test  tubes.  Somehow  her  sheer  stock- 
ings and  very  high  heels  belied  the 
fact. 

"I  hope  you'll  like  your  home  these 
next  two  weeks,"  he  said  as  they 
turned  in  at  the  town's  best  hotel. 
You  sign  the  register  while  I  find  a 
boy. 

The  elevator  went  up  slowly.  He 
felt  Sally  watching  him  appraisingly. 

I  hope  everything  goes  off  O.K.  I 
wish  I  knew  some  people  so  we 
could  have  a  party  or  something  spe- 
cial, he  thought.  "Seven  thirty-eight," 
he  told  the  bell  boy.  "You're  just 
across  the  hall  from  me,  Sally.  I  got 
you  a  room  on  the  river." 

The  boy  opened  the  door. 

"There,  Sally,  think  you'll  be  com- 
fortable?" 

"It  looks  very  nice,  thank  you, 
Pappa." 

After  tipping  the  bell  boy  he  said, 
"You'll  want  to  rest  and  wash  before 


That's  luck,  he  thought. 

"Do  dum  .  .  de  da,"  he  beat  the 
melody  out  under  his  breath  as  he 
recognized  the  tune,  "Poor  Butter- 
fly." Across  the  white  tablecloth  the 
wall  light  shining  in  back  of  his 
daughter  gave  her  profile  the  effect 
of  a  Rembrandt  painting.  He  smiled 
slightly  at  the  modern  up-swept 
hair-do  that  made  her  look  the  part 
of  a  college  girl  trying  to  be  sophis- 
ticated. 

She  was  watching  the  snowfall.  He 
watched  too.  Eighteenth  century 
England,  he  thought  as  he  gazed 
through  the  cross-panelled  window. 
Each  diamond-shaped  panel  of  glass 
revealed  a  picture  of  its  own.  To- 
gether they  made  a  lovely  mosaic. 
The  white  flakes  were  frolicking 
gently  under  the  street  light.  He 
stretched  his  neck  to  peer  upward. 
The  whole  cosmos  seemed  to  be 
blowing  those  pellets  of  white  cot- 
ton at  his  window. 

Eternity,  he  thought,  is  a  long 
time. 


membered  the  nightmarish  day  they 
had  discovered  her  missing.  When 
they  saw  her  shoes  and  coat  were 
gone  they  were  sure  she  had  run 
away.  Esther  had  been  worried.  Plen- 
ty worried.  She  had  stayed  cold  sober 
for  a  month  after  they  had  found 
Sally.  But,  as  usual,  it  hadn't  lasted. 
He  sighed. 

It  was  fun  to  have  Sally  again.  He 
remembered  their  greeting  at  the 
station,  Sally  poised  and  distant. 
Time,  he  thought.  What  hurts  time 
can  heal  and  what  loves  time  can 
kill. 

"And  if  he  don't  come  back,  I'll 
neither  sigh  nor  cry,  I  must  die;  poor 
Butterfly."  The  organ  stopped  play- 
ing. 

He  broke  the  quiet.  "Sally." 

She  looked  up,  quickly. 

Why  there  are  tears  in  her  eyes! 
He  was  baffled.  I  wonder  why? 

The  bells  were  chiming  in  the  dis- 
tance.   "Happy   Birthday." 

The  organ  was  playing  again.  The 
snow  had  stopped  falling. 


Lost  Night 


I  don't  know  why  I  should  think 
of  it  tonight.  Usually  I'm  not  a  per- 
son given  to  nostalgia  or  useless 
reminiscences.  I  was  reading  a  new 
novel  and  waiting  for  Fred  to  come 
home  from  his  lodge  meeting.  When 
the  phone  rang,  there  was  a  sharp 
flash  of  remembrance  that  penetrated 
many  years  and  many  thoughts.  It 
was  only  Fred  on  the  phone  saying 
that  he  would  be  a  little  later  than 
he'd  thought,  and  when  I  returned 
to  my  book  at  the  fireplace,  I  found 
that  I  couldn't  shut  out  the  memory 
that  had  so  suddenly  come  to  my 
mind. 

It  happened  during  the  summer  of 
my  junior  year  in  college.  I  stayed 
at  school  that  summer  to  take  a  few 
extra  courses,  and  it  all  started  with 
much  the  same  incident  as  that  which 
I  have  just  experienced. 


Then,  as  now  I  was  just  reading 
well  into  the  third  page  of  a  novel 
when  the  phone  rang.  I  c^sed  my 
ears  to  the  sound.  It  rang  again. 
Why  didn't  someone  down  the  hall 
answer  it?  There  were  lots  of  girls 
up  getting  dressed  for  Friday  night 
dates,  but  they  ignored  it.  At  the 
fourth  ring,  I  finally  threw  down  my 
book,  and  stalked  into  the  hall.  The 
phone  had  stopped  ringing  by  the 
time  I  got  to  the  phone  booth,  and  I 
was  about  to  turn  back  in  disgust, 
but  the  thought  of  my  novel  lying  on 
the  floor  made  me  answer  it  to  be 
sure.    Why? 

"Is  Marilyn  Westmore  there?"  a 
raa'e  vo:ce  asked. 

"Just  a  minute  and  I'll  see."  I  said. 

I  had  been  in  the  dorm  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  there  were  sti'l  many 
girls  I  didn't  know.  The  name  Mari- 
lyn Westmore  was  unfamiliar,  but 
then,  she  might  be  a  senior  down  on 
the  first  floor.  I  entered  the  first 
door  on  the  left. 

"Marty,  is  there  someone  here 
ca^ed  Marilyn  Westmore?" 

"Why.  who  wants  her?"  Martv 
answered  from  deep  within  the 
closet. 

"Some  guy  on  the  phone." 

"Honey,  she  graduated  a  year  ago 
in  June.  He  must  be  tight,"  she 
cal'ed  again. 

"And  he  had  to  pull  me  out  of  a 
good  novel."  I  stalked  back  up  the 
haH  to  the  phone. 

"Hello.  I'm  sorry,  but  she  gradu- 
ated last  June."  I  started  to  hang 
up,  but  he  kept  on  talking. 

"Er  .  .  ah  .  .  listen,  are  you  doing 


anything  tonight?" 

"I'm  sorry,  but  my  evening  is  all 
planned."    Again  I  tried  to  hang  up. 

"Listen,  just  a  minute.  Really,  I'm 
not  a  fresh  guy.  I'm  just  lonesome, 
and  I  wanted  a  date  so  badly  tonight. 
My  name  is  Hal  Baker,  and  I'm  a 
gentleman,  honestly.  I  know  it's  hard 
to  sound  convincing,  but  this  isn't  a 
line." 

His  voice  was  nice,  and  he  did 
sound  sincere,  but  then,  mother  had 
warned  me  about  such  things  and  I 
answered, 

"I'm  really  sorry,  but  I  couldn't 
possibly  go  out  tonight."  I  hoped  it 
sounded  good  and  convincing. 

"I'll  make  you  all  sorts  of  prom- 
ises if  that'll  help.  You'll  be  per- 
fectly safe.  We'd  be  going  with  an- 
other couple,  and  we'd  probably  go 
to  some  place,  have  a  few  drinks, 
and  listen  to  some  good  music.  I'm 
twenty-six,  white,  and  my  looks  are 
passable." 

"Well,  maybe,  although  I  don't 
usually  do  this  sort  of  thing."  My 
mind  had  ceased  to  function  capably, 
I  was  sure.  I  kept  thinking,  "Oh, 
what  the  hell,  it'll  be  an  experi- 
ence." 

"Good,"  he  fairly  sighed  with  re- 
lief. "I'll  be  around  to  pick  you  up 
in  a  half  hour.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
what's  your  name?" 

I  told  him,  and  hung  up.  As  I  re- 
turned to  my  room,  I  wondered  just 
what  had  made  me  accept  a  date.  I 
must  be  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  a 
good  thing  that  my  roommate  was 
home  for  the  weekend  or  she'd  have 
had  an  absolute  fit.  She  was  always 
having  doubts  about  my  sanity  as  it 
was. 

As  I  went  into  my  room,  I  looked 
around  for  something  to  remind  me 
that  this  was  real.  I  saw  my  novel 
lying  open  on  the  floor.  Oh.  damn, 
and  it  was  just  getting  good.  I  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  picked  up 
the  book.  Page  four  was  even  better 
than  page  three.  Page  five  got  bet- 
ter still.  Suddenly  it  dawned  on  me 
that  he  said  he'd  stop  for  me  in  a 
half  an  hour.  I'd  wasted  a  full  five 
minutes  already. 

My  closet  divulged  nothing  inter- 
esting in  the  way  of  clothing.  I  final- 
ly settled  on  a  simple  black  job.  It 
seemed  the  most  noncommital  thing 
to  wear.  While  I  dressed.  I  kept 
thinking  of  his  voice  and  things  he'd 
said.  Hal  Baker,  not  a  bad  name. 
It  could  be  unpronounceable.  "Twen- 
ty-six,  white,   with   passable   looks," 
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Mary  Lou  Beery  '49 

he'd  said.    Well,  we'd  see  about  that. 
I'd    just    finished    pulling    a    comb 
through  my  hair  when   Marty  called 
up  the  hall. 

"Your  date's  here.  Hoy.  I  thought 
you  didn't  have  a  date  tonight." 

"Well.  I  didn't.  That  is.  until  ;i 
while  ago." 

I  pulled  my  coat  out  of  the  closet 
and  flew  down  the  hall  past  her.  She 
merely  gaped,  and  returned  to  her 
room  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs.  I  stopped 
to  recover  my  breath.  I  must  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  be  poised  and  self- 
assured.  Let  him  do  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. Remember  who  and  what  you 
are.    I  started  down. 

He  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  with  his  back  toward  me.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  at  least  he 
was  taller  than  I  was.  He  had  sandy 
hair,  and  I  liked  his  looks  .  .  .  from 
the  back. 

He  turned  around  as  I  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  and  stepped  up 
to  meet  me. 

"I'm  Hal  Baker,  and  you're  Anne 
Wilcox?" 

"That's  right.  It's  lucky  there 
weren't  any  other  people  around,  or 
it  might  have  been  confusing." 

He  took  my  arm  and  we  went  out 
the  door  talking  about  all  sorts  of 
trivialities.  We  were  evidently  go- 
ing in  the  other  couple's  car,  because 
he  opened  the  back  door  of  a  gray 
Puick.  I  noticed  that  the  fellow  in 
the  front  seat  was  very  dark  haired 
and  dark  skinned.  He  smiled  and  in- 
troduced himself. 

"I'm  Harry  Delaine.  I  guess  you're 
Hal's  girl." 

I  looked  at  him  closely,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  serious.  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  Hal  had  told 
him.  Was  Harry  making  fun  of  me? 
Had  Hal  told  him  how  he'd  "met" 
his  girl?  All  sorts  of  qualms  and 
doubts  kept  floating  in  and  out  of 
my  mind  while  the  car  pulled  out  of 
the  drive  and  down  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  town. 

"Are  we  picking  Vida  up.  Harry?" 
Hal  asked  the  driver. 

"Yes   I  told  her  nine  o'clock." 

I  noticed  a  clock  in  a  drug  store 
window  as  we  passed.  It  was  then 
nine  thirty-five.  Whoever  Vida  might 
te  was  sure  to  be  angry. 

Hal  had  been  ta'king  about  col- 
leges. He  told  me  he'd  gone  to 
Northwestern,  and  had  studied  So- 
ciology.    He    now    was    working    for 
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a  chemical  company,  doing  personnel 
work.  He  said  it  was  only  a  relative- 
ly unimportant  job,  but  that  it  had 
possibilities. 

Meanwhile  we  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  Algonquin  Hotel.  Harry  got  out 
and  went  in.  About  ten  minutes  later, 
he  came  out  with  a  tall,  limpid 
blonde  on  his  arm.  She  got  into  the 
front  seat,  and  introductions  were 
made.  I  found  out  that  her  last  name 
was  Fleming.  It  seemed  to  fit  her. 
Vida  Fleming.  What  a  cold  and  aloof 
name.  I  wondered  if  she  were  as 
cold  as  her  name. 

Again  we  started  off,  but  this  time 
we  headed  away  from  town  and  out 
to  the  South  Side  residential  section. 

I  was  keeping  my  resolutions.  It 
certainly  wasn't  hard  to  keep  them. 
Hal  started  talking  the  minute  we  got 
into  the  car,  and  he'd  been  keeping 
up  the  conversation  ever  since.  From 
colleges,  we'd  moved  on  to  child- 
hoods, the  weather,  how  we  liked 
Chicago,  where  I  lived,  and  other 
similar  subjects. 


We  had  stopped  a  second  time. 
Dimly  I  could  see  that  it  was  raining, 
and  that  we  were  parked  in  front  of 
a  small  brick  house.  Vida  got  out 
and  Harry  and  she  entered  the  house. 
She  explained  that  she  had  to  get 
dressed. 

My  watch  now  said  10:25.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  the  evening  was  awful- 
ly slow  in  starting. 

"I'm  sorry  we  have  to  wait  so  long 
before  getting  where  we're  going," 
Hal  said  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
thoughts.  He  didn't  explain  why  Vida 
had  to  come  here  to  dress,  so  I 
didn't  ask  questions. 

When  at  last  Vida  and  Harry  re- 
turned, a  half  hour  had  passed.  Hal 
had  been  getting  nervous.  He  kept 
apologizing. 

"We'll  make  up  for  this  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  You  don't  have  to  be 
in  at  any  special  time,  do  you?" 

"No.  summer  school  students  can 
keep  their  own  hours."  Then  as  an 
after  thought  I  said,  "But  I  do  have 
a   nine   o'clock   class   tomorrow   so   I 


have  to  keep  that  inrnind." 

We  started  for  the  third  time,  and 
this  time  we  drove  downtown  to 
Stafford  Street,  and  pulled  up  in 
front  of  a  neon  sign  which  glared 
"Eddy's"  in  red  lights.  It  was  one  of 
those  little  cellar  places  with  a  pair 
of  broken  cement  steps  leading  down 
to  a  door  with  an  eye  slot  in  it.  Left 
over  from  Chicago  of  the  Prohibition 
Era,  I  thought. 

The  inside  was  dim  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  completely  dark.  The 
smoke  was  so  thick,  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  see  my  escort  next  to  me.  A 
piano  was  going  mercilessly  some- 
where in  the  room,  and  a  full-blown 
soprano  voice  was  declaiming  "There 
Ain't  No  Misery  In  Me."  From  out 
of  the  haze,  a  person  appeared  in  a 
black  jacket,  and  a  long  white  apron. 
This,  it  seemed,  was  Eddy.  He  led 
us  through  a  maze  of  tables  to  a  lit- 
tle square  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
which  looked  more  like  a  speaker's 
stand,  but  was  evidently  a  table. 

We  ordered  drinks,  and  talked 
while  the  other  couple  got  up  to 
dance. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  you  think 
of  me,  really  and  truly."  This  took 
me  completely  by  surprise. 

"Why  .  .  .  what  made  you  say 
that?" 

"Well,  this  is  awfully  irregular,  I 
know,  and  I  don't  think  you're  the 
type  of  girl  who  makes  a  habit  of 
this.  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  really 
think  of  me." 

"How  can  you  expect  me  to  make 
a  judgment  when  I  met  you  only  a 
few  hours  ago?"   I  evaded. 

"You  must  have  had  a  definite  im- 
pression one  way  or  another." 

"Well,  I  must  admit  that  I  don't 
make  a  habit  of  this.  I  don't  really 
know  why  I'm  here,  to  be  truthful." 

"You  just  said  to  yourself,  'Oh, 
what  the  hell,'  didn't  you?" 

I  blushed.    "How  did  you  know?" 

"I  didn't,  I  just  guessed.  Well,  let's 
forget  it,  I  know  you're  not  going  to 
tell  me  anything  anyway.  We're  only 
wasting  time." 

We  finished  our  drinks,  and  he  or- 
dered others.  While  the  waiter  was 
gone,  he  asked  me  to  dance.  He  was 
a  good  dancer,  nothing  fancy,  but 
easy  to  follow.  When  the  music 
stopped,  he  led  me  over  to  the  piano. 
It  was  a  white  upright,  covered  al- 
most completely  with  mirrors.  The 
piano  player  was  a  little  negro,  with 
yellow  rheumy  eyes,  but  a  marvelous 
sense  of  rhythm. 

"How  are  ya'  doing  tonight,  Sam- 
my?" he  asked. 
-     "Not    so    good,    not    so    good,"    he 
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moaned. 

"What's  the  matter,  got  money 
troubles?" 

"Naw,  my  old  lady's  sick  again. 
Ain't  been  able  to  play  nothin'  but 
blues  all  evenin'.  Anythin'  you  want 
me  to  play?" 

'  Anything  you'd  like  to  hear?"  Hal 
asked  me. 

"Do  you  know  "Fine  And  Dandy?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes,  ma'm,  I  sure  do." 

Hal  gave  him  a  bill  and  we  went 
back  to  the  table.  We  finished  our 
drinks  and  Hal  ordered  more. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  for  an 
hour.  We'd  hardly  finish  one  drink, 
before  there  was  another  one  in  front 
of  us.  Not  just  ordinary  highballs, 
but  fancy  ones,  expensive  ones.  I 
remembered  too,  that  the  bill  Hal 
had  slipped  to  Sammy,  the  piano 
player,  had  been  a  five.  Money 
seemed  to  mean  nothing  to  him.  He 
was  trying  to  please  he,  I  could  tell. 

"You're  the  nicest  blind  date  I've 
ever  had,"  Hal  said. 

I  was  sure  he  was  feeling  his  long 
string  of  highballs. 

"Yes  indeed,  I've  never  had  such  a 
wonderful  blind  date.  You're  intelli- 
gent, I  can  tell,  and  you're  not  only 
interesting  to  listen  to,  but  I  like  to 
dance  with  you." 

I  laughed  inwardly  at  that.  I'd 
said  very  few  words  the  whole  even- 
ing. In  fact,  I  began  to  wish  I  could 
talk  more,  but  he  seemed  to  want  to 
let  off  steam,  so  I  just  let  him  talk. 

Ever  since  we  had  sat  down  at  the 
table,  Harry  and  Vida  had  been  gone. 
I'd  forgotten  completely  about  them. 
They  weren't  on  the  dance  floor  any- 
where. There  was  something  odd 
about  them,  that  I  couldn't  under- 
stand. I  was  going  to  ask  Hal  about 
them,  when  I  heard  his  voice  in  my 
ear. 

"Are  you   sorry   you    came?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so." 

The  drinks  were  beginning  to  affect 
me  too.  The  room  had  mellowed  and 
fioatad  off  around  us  like  an  unob- 
trusive cloud.  Hal  s  voice  sounded 
very  close  in  my  ear. 

"You're  a  grand  girl,  do  you  know 
that?" 

I  kept  thinking  that  it  was  more 
and  more  like  a  book.  I  was  an  on- 
looker to  what  was  really  happening 
to  me.  I  sipped  my  drink  slowly.  He 
knew  I  was  distant  and  restrained. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  on  some 
place  else?" 

"I  don't  reaTy  care." 

"We  can  if  you'd  like  to." 

I  didn't  know  how  he'd  manage  it 
with  our  driver  and  his  date  gone. 


No  Time:  An  Impression 

Helen  Sufrin  '50 

Joyously  fluking  off  my  alarm  clock  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  I  woke  up.  Industriously  wiping  away  from 
my  face  enough  of  the  night  that  I  might  see  straight, 
I  cheeringly  chirped  to  the  elbow  edging  its  way  sink- 
wards,  "Uh."  Being  a  conversationalist,  the  elbow  re- 
plied, "Uh."  With  concern  I  mumbled  "Howru?"  It  mum- 
bled, "Wish  I  was  in  bed.  Wished  I'd  stayed-in-bed." 
Intelligently  I  scolded,  'But  think  of  it  everyone  stayed 
in  bed   ..." 

Well  .  .  .  think  of  it.  A  whole  Woodland  of  unat- 
tended alarm  clocks.  The  sinks  wouldn't  run.  They'd 
stay  in  bed,  too  .  .  .  they'd  stay  in  bed  and  no  one 
would  turn  them  on.  But  no  one  would  turn  alarm 
clocks  off.  Hangover  from  the  night,  they  would  ring 
themselves  to  exhaustion.  The  union  would  object. 

No,  the  union  would  be  sleeping.  The  heat  wouldn't 
go  on  .  .  .  think  of  that.  Every  morning  like  the  eternal 
show,  the  heat  goes  on.  Every  morning  someone  pokes  it 
up  or  turns  it  up  .  .  .  but  this  morning — it  gets  up  not 
at  all.  It  rests.  It  is  not  on. 

What  would  the  papers  do  with  that — "everywhere 
the  heat  on — but  not  at  PCW."  We  would  be  a  refuge. 
A  haven.  A  place  of  stillness.  Nothing  would  go  .  .  . 
the  sweeper  wouldn't  run.  And  no  one  would   push   it. 

The  mail  would  not  come  in.  Frustrated  in  delivery, 
the  letters  would  lie,  stack-on-stack — idle.  (The  air  mail 
would  float  to  the  top,  of  course.) 

No  kitchen  preparation.  Coffee  not  perking,  bread 
not  toasting.  What  a  holiday  for  the  food — no  sifting,  no 
spooning  out,  no  motion,  only  rest.  Bells  idle — no  one 
to  ring  them.  No  caked  faces.  What  a  spectacle — what  a 
look  of  it.  What  a  thing  to  see.  But  no  one  would  see 
it.  That  would  be  its  essence.  A  dorm  of  peace  and 
rest — a  house  of  slumber — and  no  one  could  enjoy  it 
without    destroying   it. 

Have  all  Utopias  in  embryo  been  thus  busted? 


'  No,  I  like  it  here  all  right." 
"O.  K.  Whatever  you  say." 
It  must  have  been  nearly  two 
o'clock  when  Harry  and  Vida  came 
back  to  the  table.  They  offered  no 
apologies  nor  explanations.  They 
went  right  on  talking  to  us  as  if 
they'd  never  been  gone. 

At  three,  I  reminded  Hal  that  I  had 
a  nine  o'clock  class  that  morning.  I 
had  to  remind  myself,  too.  I'd  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

We  all  left  shortly  afterwards,  and 
I  was  glad  that  Hal  seemed  in  com- 
plete control  of  himself.  At  the  door 
he  said, 

"Don't  think  too  harshly  of  this 
little  joint.  Eddy's  is  a  good  place." 
"I  didn't  say  I  didn't  like  it." 
It  was  still  raining  when  we  got  to 
the  car,  and  my  feet  and  ankles  were 
soaked.  I  wanted  to  take  my  shoes 
off    when    I    got    into    the    car,    but 


thought  better  of  the  idea. 

Hal  put  his  arm  around  me,  and 
pulled  my  head  onto  his  shoulder.  We 
rode  in  silence  for  a  long  time. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  you're  think- 
ing," he  said  at  last. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  much  of  any- 
thing," I  said. 

"You  must  be  thinking  of  some- 
thing," he  said. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  was  thinking  that 
this  is  an  odd  situation." 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be,  you  know." 

"I  guess  not." 

Neither  one  of  us  spoke  again  until 
we  pulled  up  the  drive  in  front  of 
the  dorm.  He  got  out  and  opened  the 
door  for  me.  We  walked  up  the  steps, 
and  onto  the  porch,  and  finally 
stepped  inside.  The  rain  had  sub- 
sided to  a  slow  drizzle,  now. 

I  started  to  go  on  through  the  other 
(Continued   on  page   15) 
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Dean's  List 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the 
office  of  the  dean  compiles  a  list  of 
all  those  students  who  have  had  a 
B  average  or  better  for  two  consecu- 
tive semesters.  The  following  is  the 
list  that  covers  the  semester  just 
completed  and  the  final  semester  of 
the  1946-47  term.  The  freshman  will 
be  included  in  the  June  dean's  list 
when  they  have  completed  a  whole 
term  at  PCW. 

Seniors 

Aiken,  Mary 

Albach,   Betty 

Barkley,  Virginia 

Berg,  Dorothy 

Bigelow,  Audrey 

Boggs,  Marianne 

Dornberger,  Phyllis 

Fish,  Hilda 

Gage,   Amy 

Geary,  Sally 

Hadfield,   Jean 

Hedenburg,   Shirley 

Henry,  Frances 

Houck,  Mary  Anne 

Johnston,  Elizabeth 

Kimball,  Mary   Jean 

Lenz,  Carol 

Long,  Virginia 

MacMillen,   Norma 

McDonald,  Nancy 

Meyer,  Henrietta 

Mueller,    Ingeborg 

Picard,  Jane 

Queenth,  Eugenia 

Rogers,   Barbara 

Ross,  Betsy 

Sutton,   Suzanne 

Watson,  Anne 

Juniors 

Beery,  Mary  Lou 

Biasing,   Henrietta 

Brunk,  Martha 

Bullers,  Claudia 

Clarkson,  Ruth 

Luthringer,    Martha 

McGregor,  Jean 

Miklos,  Clara 

Mountford,  Carolyn 

Ochsenhirt,  Avis 

Patterson,  Shirley  Ann 

Pew,   Patricia 

Stauffer,  Catherine 

Swannie,  Joan 

Tench,  Katherine 

Welsh,  Corinne 

Sophomores 

Anderson,  Louise 

Brotzman,   Harriet 

Crooks,   Mary  Jane 

Dunn,  Yvonne 

Edwards,   Carolyn 

Finnerty,  Claire 

Gwosden,  Nancy 

Hamilton,  Marilyn 

Hardy,  Patricia 
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Illig,  Barbara 
Keister,  Marilyn 
Langstaff.  Lois 
Morgan,   Ann 
Raspaldo.  Aura 
Reiner,  Florita 
Richards,   Louise 
Seale,   Joanne 
Sherman,  Mildred 
Sutherland,    Judith 
Weaver,  Nina 
Xerocostas,    Mary 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
door  into  the  hall,  but  he  turned  me 
around  and  kissed  me  long  and  hard. 
I  was  going  to  make  some  sort  of 
nasty  remark,  but  he  started  to  speak 
first. 

"Why  have  you  acted  so  strange 
this  evening?  I  wanted  you  to  have 
a  good  time.  I  really  did.  Anything 
I  could  have  done  I  would  have.  I 
wish  you'd  tell  me.    What's  wrong?" 

"There's  nothing  wrong.  It's  just 
that  I'm  going  with  a  boy  back  home, 
Fred.  We're  going  steady,  and  I  plan 
to  marry  him.  It's  as  simple  as  all 
that." 

He  started  to  laugh  to  himself. 

"That's  funny.  I  guess  I  knew 
that.  I  suppose  you  would  have 
someone  else.  It  happens  though, 
that  I  have  a  wife,  and  she's  in  the 
hospital  now,   having  a   baby." 

The  whole  situation  became  very 
clear  then.  All  I  could  do  was  laugh. 
I  wanted  to  suppress  it,  but  I 
couldn't.  I  laughed  right  out  in  his 
face.  Then  I  realized,  "He's  drunk, 
too.  He's  really  drunk."  I  couldn't 
be  disgusted,  then,  only  sorry. 

He  didn't  seem  to  mind  my  laugh- 
ing. He  looked  very  serious,  then, 
and  said,  "I'll  probably  never  see  you 
again.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion before  you  go." 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"First,  you  must  promise  that  you'll 
tell  me  the  truth.  Don't  lie  to  me. 
Tell  me  the  truth,  even  if  you  do 
think  it'll  hurt  me. 

"Go  ahead,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth." 

"If  you  didn't  have  someone  back 
home,  if  there  were  no  one  else, 
could  you  have  loved  me?" 

I  was  rooted  to  the  spot.  I  felt 
electrocuted.  I  looked  at  his  eyes, 
the  expression  on  his  face.  I  knew 
that  the  answer  I  gave  him  would 
mean  more  than  ever  he  or  I  could 
realize.  Slowly  I  nodded  my  head 
"Yes,"  and  then  I  turned  quickly  and 
ran  in  the  door,  and  up  the  three 
flights  of  steps  to  my  room. 

It  was  just  the  same,  but  the  novel 
on  the  floor  looked  very  pale  and 
washed  out. 


IP  FROM  THE  RANKS 


To  organize,  plan,  and  direct  the  telephone  busi- 
ness— a  business  with  its  roots  in  so  many 
communities  throughout  the  state — hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  skilled  in  the  complexities  of 
telephone  work,  are  required. 

It  is  these  men  and  women — telephone  employees 
at  various  stages  of  their  careers — who,  side  by 
side  with  all  employees,  accept  the  responsibility 
of  providing  you  with  good  telephone  service  at 
low  cost. 

"Up  from  the  ranks"  is  a  familiar  phrase  to  tele- 
phone people,  for  each  of  them  knows  that  the  op- 
portunity to  assume  more  and  more  responsibilities 
is  open  to  all  and  that  those  who  come  up  from  the 
ranks  earn,  by  their  own  abilities,  the  rewards  of 
promotion  for  good  work  well  done. 

Opportunity  of  this  sort  means  much  to  you,  for 
the  skill  and  experience  of  telephone  people,  work- 
ing together  in  a  common  cause,  are  major  factors 
in  providing  good  telephone  service  at  low  cost. 


THE    BELL    TELEPHONE    COMPANY 
OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wanted:  A  Functional  SGA 

College  is  supposedly  an  intensified  stepping-stone  for  mature, 
conscientious,  and  democratic  citizenship. 

We  have  a  Student  Government  Association,  we  arc  told.  We  hold 
democratic  sludent  elections  .for  a  president  and  officers  and  members 
of  the  Board.  We  carefully  select  these  officers  and  members  for  we 
are  entrusting  with  them  our  college  community.  We  choose  those 
students  who  we  feel  can  produce  our  best  interests  in  student  life, 
conduct,  and  scholarship.  Our  representatives  are  impressed  with  our 
trust ;  they  are  enthusiastic  about  their  duties.  But  here  is  what  hap- 
pens. 

Our  SGA  Board  is  supposed  to  select  and  sponsor  a  chapel  speak- 
er, paying'  her  or  him  from  their  own  funds.  They  endeavor  to  find  a 
speaker  who  will  interest  all  the  students  they  represent.  They  choose 
several  names  and  those  names  must  be  approved.  None  of  the  names 
are  approved.  A  suggestion  is  made.  The  SGA  Board  spends  another 
weekly  meeting  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  name  of  a  person  that 
would  be  approved  not  by  just  the  students  but  by  the  administrative 
office  as  well.  This  time  our  SGA  Board  is  in  a  turmoil.  Instead 
of  enforcing  their  constitutionally-authorized  rights,  they  make  the 
decision  to  lose  no  more  time  in  this  one  duty  and  accept  the  sug- 
gested name  in  the  fervent  hope  that  the  students  will  approve.  Our 
Student  Government  Association  fs  supposedly  a  means  of  our  learn- 
ing democratic  processes.  What  is  democratic  about  a  student  repre- 
sentative body  receiving  orders,  subtle  or  direct? 

This  year  our  SGA  Board  spent  much  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  money  on  the  freshman  handbook,  a  justifiable  expense  when  this 
handbook  is  compared  with  last  year's.  Our  representatives  decided, 
consequently,  to  cut  expenses  by  giving  only  one  .$150  scholarship 
this  year  instead  of  the  usual  two.  The  SGA  Board  was  told  a  week 
ago  that  $:J00  had  been  taken  from  their  treasury  for  two  scholarships. 

Our  SGA  Board  has  a  faculty  adviser.  The  post  is  purely  an  hon- 
orary one.  If  the  SGA  is  to  regulate  and  control  student  life,  as  our 
constitution  says,  "in  so  far  as  is  delegated  to  it  by  the  faculty," 
the  faculty  adviser  should  be  the  one  to  tell  our  representatives 
what  regulations  they  may  and  may  not  control  and  enforce.  Yet 
as  merely  an  honorary  member,  the  adviser  has  no  power  to  do  this. 
In  fact,  the  adviser  has  not  even  been  present  at  any  meeting  this  year. 

The  preamble  to  our  SGA  constitution  states  that  we  are  adopting 
this  system  of  self-government  to  "best  develop  the  character  and 
responsibility  6f  the  individual  and  promote  loyalty  to  the  college." 
A  preamble  is  good  only  in  so  far  as  its  interests  are  carried  out 
by  the  succeeding  articles.  Article  XI  states  that  the  "president 
and  the  faculty  reserve  the  right  to  revoke  the  authorizations  or 
any  part  of  these  authorizations  at  any  time  if  the  exercise  of  them 
by  the  SGA  shall  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory  or  impractical." 

We  don't  want  an  artificial  student  growth.  We  want  one  in 
which  we  can  truthfully  believe;  we  want  one  to  which  we  can  point 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


This  Month's  Cover 


This  month,  though  it  isn't  New  Year's  Eve,  the  Arrow  is  doing 
a  little  ringing  out  of  the  old  and  ringing  in  of  the  new.  The  old: 
Berry  Hall.  The  line  drawing  on  the  cover  was  made  by  Pat  Pew 
and  depicts  Berry  as  it  is  now  but  as  it  will  not  be  for  long.  In  time 
Berry  will  be  replaced  by  a  modern  structure,  of  the  same  design  and 
style  as  that  o'  the  new  chapel  (see  page  6),  work  on  which  will 
begin  while  PCW  students  are  home  during  spring  vacation.  The  new 
chapel  will  be  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  face  liftings  which  the 
PCW  campus  will  undergo  during  the  next  few  years. 
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Guest  Grinds 

PCW  will  be  a  busy  place  tomor- 
row when  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Council  will  be  held  on 
campus.  It  is  an  all-day  affair  begin- 
ning at  9:30  A.M.  with  registration  in 
Berry  Hall,  and  is  officially  opened  at 
10:00  in  Berry  Hall  Drawing  Room. 
These  visitors  will  be  present  at  the 
SGA  meeting  in  the  Chapel  at  10:20 
and  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  visiting  various  classes.  At 
12:30  they  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
college  at  a  luncheon  in  Fickes  Hall, 
at  which  time  Miss  Marks  and  Dr. 
Anderson  will  speak. 

The  afternoon  session  will  consist 
of  a  meeting  for  all  delegates  in  the 
Berry  Hall  Drawing  Room  where 
papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  on 
the  following  subjects:  The  Class 
Secretary,  Problems  of  a  New  Com- 
munity Group,  Career  Girl's  Club, 
Various  Groups  and  the  Alumnae 
Office,  and  United  Alumnae. 

Ars  Gratia  Artis 

What  about  these  art  exhibits  cur- 
rently lining  the  main  hall  of  Berry? 
Where  do  they  come  from?  And  must 
the  individuals  who  hammer  away 
Saturday  afternoons  remain,  like  the 
shoemaker's  elves,  anonymous  to  pos- 
terity? 

Mr.  Le  Clair,  head  of  PCW's  art 
department,  throws  the  following 
light  on  the  matter: 

The  paintings,  etchings,  and  designs 
that  make  up  PCW's  monthly  art  ex- 
hibits are  reproductions  rented  from 
such  prominent  organizations  as  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  (both  in  New 
York  City)  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.    The   exhibits   of   fashion 
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drawings  expected  in  April  will  come 
from  student-work  at  the  Traphagan 
School  in  New  York. 

The  May  exhibit  will  give  PCW 
art  students  a  chance  to  exhibit  their 
works.  Over  commencement  there 
will  be  "one-man"  shows  by  art- 
majors  Natalie  Speer  and  Anne  Wal- 
lace. Mr.  Le  Clair  plans  to  make  such 
exhibits  an  annual  thing  and,  eventu- 
ally, art  tutorials. 

The  exhibits  are  planned  to  have 
the  greatest  educational  value.  The 
current  exhibit  is  sponsored  by  the 
education  department  and  is  being 
used  in  connection  with  the  Human 
Development  and  Behavior  courses. 
A  special  effort  is  made  to  coordinate 
the  exhibits  with  the  Arts  course. 

Oh  yes!  And  about  that  afore- 
mentioned hammering  crew — they're 
all  Art  students! 

Oil  for  the  Lamps 

Lights  from  the  Wallace  study  and 
the  Elliott  apartment  have  been 
burning  holes  in  the  night.  But  with 
the  March  15  deadline  on  their  5,000 
word  contributions  to  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Social  Studies  volumes 
of  A  Series  on  General  Education  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities 
now  four  days  past,  things  are  re- 
turning to  normal. 

Edited  by  Earl  J.  McGrath  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
the  four  volume  series  analyzes 
trends  in  modern  higher  education. 
Nineteen  schools  have  been  invited  to 
participate;  PCW  shares  honors  with 
such  institutions  as  Yale,  Harvard, 
Colgate,  and  Northwestern.  Our  pro- 
gress in  the  Humanities  and  the 
Communication  Skills  will  be  report- 
ed in  later  volumes  by  two  other  fac- 
ulty members. 
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Honors  &  Tutorials 

Guiding  principles  for  general  ex- 
aminations honors  and  tutorials  have 
been  recently  formulated  by  the  Cur- 
riculum Planning  Committee.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  their  re- 
ports: 

A  passing  grade  in  a  general  ex- 
amination on  the  basic  curriculum, 
to  be  given  in  the  mid-semester  of 
the  senior  year  (at  which  time  stu- 
dents will  be  excused  from  current 
course  exams)  and  a  passing  grade 
in  a  general  examination  in  one's 
major,  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
senior  year,  shall  be  requirements 
for  graduation  beginning  with  the 
class  of  1950.  The  latter  exam  will 
include  material  from  courses  in  the 
major  field  being  currently  taken  by 
the  student  (plus  exams  in  other 
courses).  Each  exam  will  take  one 
day  of  writing  (approximately  six 
hours),  and  possible  grades  will  be 
unsatisfactory,  satisfactory,  and  su- 
perior. If  a  student  makes  an  unsatis- 
factory grade  she  will  have  one  re- 
test  opportunity. 

Effective  the  same  year  will  be 
TUTORIAL  requirements.  The  tuto- 
rial, which  will  consist  of  one  project 
in  the  major  field  and  an  oral  pre- 
sentation of  this  project  (including 
exhibits,  recitals,  practice  teaching, 
etc.)  in  May,  shall  count  for  six  sem- 
ester hours  of  credit,  and  may  be 
in  May,  shall  count  for  six  sem- 
ior  years.  The  grade  will  be  with- 
held until  the  completion  of  the 
course. 

HONORS  will  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  a  weighted  average  of  at 
least  3.5  based  on  the  four  years' 
work,  the  quality  of  the  tutorial,  and 
superior  performance  in  ihe  two  gen- 
eral examinations. 


Taxi  Trouble 

The  four  surprised  and  somewhat 
frightened  girls  who  crouched  to- 
gether in  the  back  seat  of  a  Peoples 
Cab  a  few  nights  ago  because  of  a 
feud,  Hollywood  style,  between  two 
rival  taxi  cab  companies,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  police  es- 
cort from  downtown  Pittsburgh  to 
Fickes  Hall  were  Ruth  Fabry,  Cor- 
inne  Holm,  Jeanne  Wilkofsky,  and 
Ann  Steckler. 

Somewhat  tired  after  a  day's  shop- 
ping and  somewhat  lazy  after  a  big 
supper  at  Child's,  the  quartet  decided 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  taxi  transpor- 
tation back  to  school  and  thought  it 
rather  strange  that  Ihey  could  see  no 
cabs  anywhere.  When  finally  they 
found  one,  it  was  only  with  cajolry 
and  pleading  that  the  driver  consent- 
ed to  accept  them  as  customers. 

The  precariousness  of  their  posi- 
tion only  dawned  upon  the  happy 
foursome  when  they  were  annoyed 
by  a  bright  light  shining  continually 
through  the  back  window  of  the  cab 
and  they  turned  to  discover  a  po- 
liceman on  motorcycle  following 
them. 

Upon  arriving  safely  at  Fickes  Hall, 
the  girls  asked  the  policeman  to 
scund  his  siren,  which  he  obligingly 
did  as  he  drove  down  the  hill. 


Crash! 


Emelyn  Williams'  phychological 
melodrama  "Night  Must  Fall"  which 
has  toured  London,  United  States, 
and  has  been  filmed  in  Hollywood, 
now  comes  to  PCW.  On  April  19  Vir- 
ginia Rix  will  produce  and  direct  a 
one-act  version  of  the  play  for  an 
Assembly  program.  Virginia  first 
adapted  the  show  for  radio,  then  re- 
vised it  for  the  stage. 

The  cast  includes  Billie  Bilderback 
as  Mrs.  Branson,  Barbara  Berkman 
as  Olivia  Grayne,  Alice  Vandermark 
as  Mrs.  Terrence,  and  Ritae  Harbert 
as  Dora.  The  male  parts  of  the  In- 
spector and  Danny  have  not  yet  been 
cast. 

The  technical  crew  is  as  follows: 
Assistant  Director,  Peggy  Quick; 
Stage  Manager,  Rae  Anto;  and  Light- 
ing, Mona  Werner. 

Spring  Recitals 

Spring  always  brings  student  re- 
citals and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
The  Music  Department  invites  the 
student  body  and  faculty  to  two 
forthcoming  recitals. 

March  23  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
Marguerite  Paoly  and  Velesca  Con- 


lad  will  give  a  joint  recital.  Mar- 
guerite, freshman  and  voice  major, 
won  the  Pennsylvania  State  Contest 
for   solo   voices   last   year. 

A  voice  and  piano  recital  will  be 
held  Tuesday  April  20  at  the  Art 
Center.  Naomi  Garlick  and  Edith 
Debrick  will  sing;  and  piano  stu- 
dents Shirley  Ferguson,  Ethel  Ander- 
son, Barbara  Watson,  Joan  Engelman, 
and  Roberta  Lake  are  tentatively 
scheduled  to  play. 

Religious  Speakers 

YW  and  SGA  are  bringing  two 
w  e  1 1-k  n  o  w  n  Pittsburgh  religious 
leaders  to  future  chapels. 

On  Monday  March  22  Reverend 
Victor  Murtland,  leader  of  the  Lu- 
theran Student  Association  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  will  conduct  the  an- 
nual YW  Easter  service. 

Dr.  Solomon  B.  Freehof,  rabbi  of 
Rodef  Shalom  Temple,  has  been 
chosen  this  year's  SGA  speaker.  The 
prominent  critic,  lecturer,  and  author 
will  speak  Friday,  April  16,  on  "What 
It  Takes  to  Face  Life  Today."  Jean 
Tsagaris  urges  you  "to  come  and  find 
out." 


Wild  Blue  Yonder 

To  the  tune  of  roaring  motors  and 
whirling  propellers,  fifteen  "PCW 
Charm  Girls,"  as  they  were  called  by 
the  local  press,  assisted  in  the  chris- 
tening of  Northwest  Airlines'  new 
route  in  and  out  of  Pittsburgh, 
featuring  in  the  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional bottle  of  champagne,  water 
from  the  three  Pittsburgh  rivers 
which  was  liberally  splashed  on  the 
plane. 

In  addition  to  taking  part  in  the 
ceremony,  one  of  the  fifteen  PCW 
seniors  has  a  trip  to  a  dude  ranch  in 
the  northwest  as  guest  of  the  airline 
to  look  forward  to  after  her  June 
graduation. 

The  fifteen  "Charm  Girls"  were 
made  up  of  the  seven  PCW  Charm 
Girls,  who  were  elected  by  the  senior 
class  and  who  will  be  announced  in 
the  1948  Pennsylvanian,  plus  the 
eight  girls  who  were  runners-up  in 
the  election.  These  girls  included: 
Eonnie  Beck,  Audrey  Bigelow,  Sally 
Eoggs,  Marj  Caldwell,  Martha  En- 
right,  Sally  Geary,  Jessie  Gilbert, 
Mary  Ann  Houck,  Jerry  Kimball, 
Betty  L'Hote,  Ginger  Long,  Mary 
Lynott,  Ceil  McKay,  Carol  Watson, 
and  Joy  Wilson. 


Ah,  Sweet  Mystery       Wanted:  For  Jobs         Contest  Winners 


Mystery,  mystery  —  all  is  mystery. 
What  am  I  talking  about?  The  senior 
play,  of  course.  An  aura  of  frustrat- 
ing secrecy  surrounds  the  production; 
your  inquiring  reporter  was  met  by 
non-commital  remarks  on  all  sides. 
The  usually  loquacious  Wenneker 
was  tight-lipped  and  most  uninform- 
ative.  Our  conversation  ran  this  way: 

"Mr.  Wenneker,"  I  said,  "how 
about  some  inside  dope  on  the  senior 
play?" 

"Senior  play?  Oh  yes  —  that.  Well, 
it's  an  original  musical  comedy,  writ- 
ten by  the  seniors." 

Ah-ha,  I  thought (  this  is  it!  "What's 
it  about?"  I  asked. 

"I  guess  you  could  say  it's  based 
on  a  universal  theme." 

See  what  I  mean?  Vague! 

One  evening  I  roamed  into  the 
speech  lab  where  I  saw,  of  all  things, 
a  female  creature  garbed  in  a  Victo- 
rian dress.  Clutching  my  reporter's 
notebook  in  my  clammy  hand,  I  said, 
"Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  the  ghost  of  Huckleberry 
Hall,"  she  breathed.  In  another  sec- 
ond, she  was  gone,  wafted  away 
through  a  crack  in  the  ceiling.  What 
is  going  on? 

To  add  another  mystifying  inci- 
dent, I  met  some  strange  girls  in  the 
smoker  one  afternoon.  The  girls 
seemed  to  have  come  from  two 
schools  that  I'd  never  heard  of,  and 
they  claimed  to  be  a  mysterious  part 
of  the  play,  too.  Two  of  the  girls  were 
from  Ski-Hu  U.  and  what  dishes  they 
were  —  literally  poured  into  their 
black  satin  dresses  and  waving  cig- 
arette holders.  The  other  two  were 
from  Mad-Plaid  Normal,  and  they 
were  a  little  more  mousy  by  compari- 
son —  with  their  horn-rimmed  glass- 
es, slide  rules,  and  plaid  skirts. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  mystery,  I 
^iead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  failure 
to  fulfill  my  duty.  The  only  profound 
fact  I  could  unearth  from  the  know- 
il-all-but-tell-nothing  authorities  was 
that  the  play  is  to  be  presented  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights,  April  16 
and  17.  I  dare  you  all  to  do  any  bet- 
ter! 

For  Seniors  Only 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  will  entertain  the  senior 
class  at  tea  in  Mellon  Hall,  April  10, 
at  2:15  o'clock.  The  organization, 
which  has  at  present  no  permanent 
meeting  place,  comes  to  us  from 
similar  occasions   at  Pitt  and  Tech. 


Monday,  April  12,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  at  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania will  speak  in  Assembly  on 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  field 
of  parole  of  prisoners.  The  Pittsburgh 
Court  House  announced  yesterday 
one  of  two  prominent  social  workers 
are  expected:  Dr.  G.  I.  Giardini  or 
Mr.  Theodore  H.  Reiber. 

Dr.  Giardini,  superintendent  of  pa- 
role supervision,  is  a  graduate  of 
Pitt  and  Harvard,  and  entered  parole 
work  from  Monessen  High  School, 
where  he  taught  biology.  Mr.  Reiber 
has  held  various  administrative  po- 
sitions at  the  Western  State  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Parlez-voiis? 

PCW  is  cooperating  again  this  year 
with  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French  in  its  national 
contest,  and  has  offered  a  $100  schol- 
arship to  the  outstanding  high  school 
award  winner.  The  contest  for  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  section,  of 
which  Mrs.  Owens  is  chairman,  will 
be  held  on  campus  Saturday,  April 
17.  Other  college  scholarships  have 
been  promised,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment is  sending  prizes  of  medals 
and  books.  Professors  from  nearby 
colleges  are  the  examiners.  PCW 
French  students  will  conduct  the 
movies,  campus  tour,  and  Art  Center 
reception  which  will  follow  the  con- 
test. 

In  The  Mailbox 

Dear  Editors: 

APPROXIMATELY  half  the  en- 
rollment of  PCW  is  made  up  of 
fiay  students,  a  fact  which  has  caused 
the  administration  much  concern. 
They  feel  that  the  day  students 
should  have  closer  contacts  with  the 
dormitory  students  and  should  take 
a.  more  active  part  in  the  extracur- 
ricular activities.  To  this  end  the 
dean  sent  letters  to  day  students' 
parents  asking  them  to  suggest  ways 
to  keep  their  daughters  at  school  in 
the  afternoons. 

So,  what's  to  do?  On  the  average 
we  have  classes  two  or  three  after- 
noons a  week,  anyway.  When  dorm 
students  do  not  have  classes,  most 
of  them  go  back  to  the  dorms  to 
sleep,  play  bridge,  and  study.  When 
day  students  do  not  have  classes  they, 
too.  often  go  home  to  sleep,  do  house- 
work, or  study.  A  few  stay  in  the 
smoker  and  eat  and  play  bridge  with 


"Back  to  New  York  City!"  is  Bar- 
bara Evans'  and  Lu  Beery's  slogan 
ever  since  they  won  the  prizes  in  the 
Art  Contest  which  sent  them  to  New 
York   February  26. 

First  prize  of  sixty  dollars  was 
awarded  to  Barb,  and  Lu,  second 
prize  winner,  was  forty  dollars  richer 
after  the  contest.  Honorable  mentions 
were  awarded  to  Electra  Anthon  and 
Amy  Gage. 

The  prize  money,  given  by  some- 
one "veiled  in  a  cloak  of  anonymity," 
made  possible  their  trips  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  where  French 
tapestries  were  exhibited,  and  to  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

While  Broadway's  lights  flashed  on 
and  off  and  theater  marquees  blink- 
ed, Barb  and  Lu  cheered  perform- 
ances of  "Brigadoon"  and  "Harvey." 
Highlights  of  the  trip  included  Fifth 
Avenue  shopping,  a  Schrafft  break- 
fast with  Dr.  Anderson,  and  dinner 
at  the  Chateau  Richelieu.  An  ice 
show  at  the  Center  Theater  rang 
down  the  curtain  on  an  exciting 
week-end. 


Retraction 


It  was  announced  last  month  that 
the  girls  chosen  to  be  represented  in 
Who's  Who  among  college  students 
had  been  selected  by  the  SGA  board. 
This  was  an  error;  the  girls  were 
chosen  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

other  day  students.  This  is  the  desir- 
ed existence???  Club  meetings,  ath- 
letic competition,  pi  ly  rehearsals  are 
held  at  night  and  most  day  students 
have  a  hard  time  getting  back  to 
school  once  they  have  gone  home. 
Surely,  if  the  day  students  stay  at 
school  in  the  afternoon  they  will 
have  too  much  homework  at  night 
to  go  to  meetings,  regardless  of  where 
they  live.  If  the  administration  wants 
the  day  students  to  stay  at  school 
they  should  arrange  to  have  activities 
in  the  afternoon.  It's  a  hard  job  to 
arrange  but  if  it's  done,  they  would 
see  their  problem  vanish.  Day  stu- 
dents would  then  enter  into  more  ac- 
tivities, take  a  greater  interest  in 
affairs,  display  more  college  spirit, 
end  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
work  in  closer  association  and  great- 
er cooperation  with  the  dorm  stu- 
dents. 

Nancy   Weil. 


(May  we  suggest  bear  traps?  Eds.) 


New   Chapel   Will    Be   Built  Soon 


BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Ground  for  the  new  chapel,  that 
long-awaited  $400,000  first  step  in 
PCW's  $2,250,000  building  pro- 
gram, will  be  broken  this  June,  Dr. 
Anderson  announced  yesterday. 
Simultaneously,  amid  the  last  flut- 
tering of  petals  from  the  Senior  Rose 
Chain,  contractor  steam  shovels  will 
begin  the  tricky  plastic  surgery  re- 
quired to  raise  today's  Woodland 
Road  eight  feet  at  Woodland  Hall.  In 
succeeding  weeks,  three  new  tennis 
courts  will  blot  out  Mellon  garden. 
And  Fifth  Avenue  commuters  to  the 
Fall  session  will  trudge  up  new  ce- 
ment steps,  if  plans  become  realities. 

The  new  camnus  site,  designed  by 
Olmsted  Brothers  of  Brookline. 
Massachusetts,  nationally  -known 
landscape  artists,  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Trustees.  With  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Lewis,  member  of  the 
Buhl  Foundation  and  backer  of 
Chatham  Village,  at  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  program,  the  next  "three 
to  five  years"  should  see  some  major 
additions,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
an  Administration  Building,  a  dining 
hall  seating  600,  a  gym,  a  parking 
lot  for  100  cars,  and  a  two-lane, 
eighteen  feet  wide  road  to  circle  the 
campus. 
CHAPEL:   A   FOCAL  POINT 

Ingham,  Boyd,  and  Pratt,  archi- 
tects, have  already  nlanned  to  snec- 
ification  the  110  x  53  feet,  Georgian 
chanel  to  be  constructed  on  the  slon^ 
to  the  right  of  the  library  within  the 
"next  six  to  nine  months".  To  meet 
schedules,  the  roof  must  be  up  be- 
fore November  snows. 

Designed  to  match  the  present  li- 
brary and  Buhl  Hall  as  to  windows, 
contour,  and  New  England  conven- 
tionality, the  Chanel  will  seat  675  in 
its  main  floor  white-and-mahogany 
news,  with  h^lconv  ar-cnmmodatinns 
for  an  additional  136.  Simnly  plan- 
ned, with  an  arched  ceiling,  indirect 
lighting,  movie  nroiector,  and  a  ten- 
foot  portico  with  limestone  columns 
to  support  the  south-west  tower,  the 
building  will  be  red  brick  and  ivy- 
laced,  with  an  east  basement  wall  of 
stone.  A  small  worshin  center  is  at 
the  northern  end,  with  a  "book" 
cei'ing  and  heavy  curtains.  The  side 
walls  of  this  worshiD  center  will  be 
track-mounted,  and  cleverly  col- 
lapsible to  allow  rapid  transforma- 
tion into  a  functional  stage  with  a 
twenty  foot  opening  and  connec- 
tions with  downstairs  dressing  rooms. 
The  stage  will  accomodate  one-acts, 
senior  plays,   etc.,   until  the    Admin- 


Ground    Floor 
New  Chapel 

istration  Building's  Little  Theater 
allows  productions  on  a  grander 
scale. 

Moller  and  Company  are  now 
building  a  specially-designed  for- 
our-chapel  $54,000  four-manual  or- 
gan. Pipes  for  the  organ  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  three  places  so  that  the 
music,  though  played  from  the  con- 
sole at  the  right  of  the  platform,  will 
fill  the  hall  with  music.  There  will 
be  an  echo  organ;  chimes  will  also 
be  ordered;  and  outlets  in  the  tower 
will  bathe  future  December  cam- 
puses with  The  First  Noel  and  Love 
Came  Down  at  Christmas,  promises 
Dr.  Anderson. 

A  choir  room,  seminar  rooms, 
lavatory  facilities,  and  a  lounge  will 
fill  the  basement  floor.  Art  exhibits 
will  line  the  walls  of  this  lounge,  a 


comfortable  Colonial  period  recep- 
tion hall  and  meeting  place.  An  ad- 
joining kitchenette  will  serve  visit- 
ing Lowell  Thomases  tea. 

As  for  purpose,  if  that  need  be 
stated,  the  building  will  serve  as 
chapel,  auditorium,  and  theater,  "in 
that  order",  said  Dr.  Anderson,  who 
sees  in  the  chapel,  the  focal  point 
of  the  PCW  campus. 
ROAD  TO  CIRCLE   CAMPUS 

Contractors  will  complete  by  Fall, 
that  portion  of  the  new  road  up  to 
the  site  of  the  chapel.  This  two-lane 
road,  which  is  two  feet  wider  than 
the  present  one,  will  be  raised  to 
curve  around  Woodland  Hall,  and 
ultimately  run  back  of  Coolidge  and 
the  Art  Center,  thus  circling  the 
campus  and  destroying  the  bottle- 
neck now  frightening  present  vis- 
itors from  Berry  Hall  Open  Houses. 
Electric  lights  to  simulate  the  tra- 
ditional gas  lamps  will  march  the 
length  of  the  artery. 

Parking  one  lane  of  the  road -(one- 
way traffic  will  then  be  possible) 
will  supplement  the  100  car  parking 
lot  on  the  old  athletic  field.  Much  of 
the  dirt  excavated  in  such  a  road 
building  program  will  provide  filler 
for  the  chapel  construction.  But  tons 
of  soil  will  be  left  to  haul  away  — 
and  hauling  being  an  expensive  pro- 
cess —  suggestions  are  welcome. 
"Raise  the  valley  of  the  amphithea- 
tre slightly":  that's  Miss  Marks'  idea. 
Last  year's  stilt  walkers  and  milk 
maids  will  no  doubt  second  her  sug- 
gestion. 
FIFTH  AVENUE  STEPS 

Today's  foot-paths  will  assume  the 
dignity  of  tomorrow's  stone  walks. 
Fickes'  girls  will  travel  a  special 
tributary  (now  legal)  to  the  new 
Fifth  Avenue  steps,  which  will  be- 
gin at  the  edge  of  "the  woods"  and 
climb  gradually — with  sufficient  rest 
landings  and  look-out  posts  for  art 
students — to  the  chapel  entrance. 
Parallel  to  the  proposed  tennis 
courts  opposite  Mellon  Hall  will  run 
walks  connecting  day  students  with 
Woodland  Road,  and  all  students, 
with  the  McCargo  athletic  field. 
LOOKING   FORWARD 

The  building  calendar  has  been 
tentatively  announced  as  follows: 

1.  Chapel,  road,  tennis  courts, 
steps,  walks. 

2.  Gymnasium  and/or  Dining  Hall. 

3.  Administration  Building  (in- 
cluding Theater). 

It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  program 
will  be  completed  in  three  to  five 
years. 


The  Theater 

OUR  one-act  play  contest  has 
ceased  to  represent  anything  else 
but  a  degrading  farce.  Sincere  pur- 
pose of  good  performance  has  been 
lost  in  the  shuffle  of  aims  like  "We've 
got  to  make  our  class  play  the  showi- 
est tragedy  possible  or  the  judges 
won't  choose  to  give  us  the  little 
gold  cup."  Such  a  materialistic  view 
undermines  all  the  ideals  good  the- 
ater —  and  good  people  —  should 
strive  for.  Healthy  competition  is  de- 
sirable but  should  never  be  sacrificed 
tc  the  lowering  of  the  standards  of 
original  idea  and  imaginative  writing. 

This  year's  class  plays  have  not 
been  the  only  instance  of  morally- 
lame  dramatic  competition.  But  since 
i;  is  freshest  in  our  memory,  let's 
look  at  the  '48  contest  as  impartially 
as  possible.  The  freshmen  were  not 
told  of  the  significance  or  purpose 
of  a  class  play  until  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  contest.  When  some  generous 
person  decided  to  enlighten  the  ne- 
ophytes, they,  no  thanks  to  outside 
aid.  produced  a  sparkling  musical 
comedy  lugubriously  titled,  Shoot  the 
Skirts  to  Me,  Mother.  M.  J.  Regel. 
with  her  flair  for  comedy,  boosted 
the  rating  of  this  play  immensely, 
and  she  also  got  consistently  good 
support  from  the  rest  of  the  cast. 
Their  play  was  young,  bright,  and 
entertaining  —  and  not  too  original. 

Originality  of  idea  In  the  sopho- 
more play,  Make  Your  Prexy  Sexy 
was  the  only  point  in  its  favor.  The 
writing  was  worthy  in  spots — but  in 
too  few  spots.  Hordes  of  people  de- 
scending on  the  stage  gave  the  all- 
over  sloppy  effect  of  a  bargain  coun- 
ter. The  performance  was  way  down 
in  laugh  appeal  possibly  because  the 
people  on  stage  lacked  faith  in  their 
own  play. 

"The  Ape  of  God"  was  a  mockery 
in  itself.  It  relied  on  two  things  for 
its  dramatic  impact  —  and  it  had 
this  to  spare  —  on  a  gilded  idol  and 
a  native  woman's  death  dance.  How- 
ever, this  melodrama  was  produced, 
thanks  to  near-professional  direct- 
ing technique,  to  perfection.  Obvious 
dramatic  devices  were  used  to  ex- 
tremely good  effect.  From  the  stand-- 
point  of  direction  and  lush  set  the 
Junior  play  had  to  win.  But  it  was 
not  a  class  production.  The  cast  con- 
sisted of  three  speech-majors.  Since 
the  Junior  class  had  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  it  was  "com,"  and  not 
a  good  play  that  won  the  gold  cup, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  produce  a 
sure-fire  winner.  It  should  be  clear, 


PCWhispers 


WEBSTER'S  definition  may  be 
all  right  for  just  ordinary  peo- 
ple, but  here  at  PCW,  we  make  our 
own  meanings: 

ANTICIPATION:— Shirley  Fergu- 
son looking  forward  to  Easter  with 
Chuckie    in   Buffalo. 

APPEAL:— Pat  Kennedy  and  Don- 
na Bischoff  insisting  that  "we  really 
did  have  a  flat  tire  after  the  Prom." 
Tell  it  to  the  judge. 

BLISS. — Natalie  Speer  and  Mari- 
lyn Marks  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
Third  Finger,  Left  Hand  Club. 

COMPETITION:Forever  Amber 
falling  into  second  place  as  the  Kin- 
sey  Report  circulates  throughout 
campus. 

CONFUSION:— Art  Center  stag- 
ing a  bedlam  the  Saturday  night  af- 
ter the  Prom. 

CONSOLATION:  —  Penny  .  Jones, 
who  left  PCW  at  semester  for  Con- 
necticut, comforting  us  with  the 
startling  news  that  the  gym  there 
was  built  in  1909  as  a  temporary 
structure  .  .  .  and  they're  still  us- 
ing it!  !  !  Incidentally,  Penny  misses 
the  college  on  the  hill. 

DEVOTION:— Pat  Weiland's  Jock 
coming  all  the  way  from  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Prom. 

EMBARRASSMENT:— Clara  Mik- 
los  blushing  after  the  dining  room 
sang  "consolations"  to  her.  The  oc- 
casion? Fifteen  red  roses  from  Vic. 
What's  so  bad  about  that?  Ask  Mike 
herself. 

GAPOSIS:— The  Infirmary  doors 
bulging   with   post-Prom  sufferers. 

HOSPITALITY:  —  Bobbie  Hanson 
throwing  an  open  house  for  the  en- 
tire Junior  class  and  their  dates  af- 
ter the  Prom. 

HYSTERIA:  —  Swannie  being 
"Slaughter"-ed  by  Oberlin's  sense 
of  humor. 

MISINFORMATION:  —  Five  W&J 
Phi    Delts    coming    to    Open    House 


dressed  in  shirts,  ties  (!),  and  sport 
jackets.  After  learning  of  their  sad 
plight,  they  shed  jackets  and  ties, 
rolled  up  their  shirt  sleeves,  and 
got  in  the  spirit  of  things  in  record 
time. 

OVERHEARD:  —  Joyce  Robinson 
screaming  wildly  Friday  afternoon, 
"We  made  it!  We  cleared  expenses!" 

PROBLEM:  —  Several  of  PCW's 
profs  trying  to  figure  out  what  made 
the  ice  fountain  in  the  Adonis  Room 
work. 

REPLACEMENT:  —  Irma  Pedrogo 
finding  another  date  the  night  before 
the  Prom  after  the  original  contract- 
ed virus  X.  It  must  be  nice  to  have 
such  ready  resources. 

RESULTS:  —  Joy  Wilson,  Peggy 
Shafer,  and  Sally  Dougan  emerging 
triumphant  from  Prom  weekend 
with  a  fraternity  pin  apiece.  Let's 
have  more  Proms! 

SUPERIORITY:  —  PCW's  varsity 
basketball  team  taking  over  Mt. 
Mercy  twice  in  a  row. 

TAKE  OFF:— Janet  Mitchell  and 
Sis  Ryan  heading  for  Florida  come 
Spring  Vacation. 

TALENT: — Jimmy  Queenth  add- 
ing wrestling  to  her  list  of  many  ac- 
complishments. 

TRAGEDY:  —  W&J's  Interfrater- 
nity  Ball  being  held  the  same  night 
as  our  Junior  Prom.  For  further 
tragic  details,  see  Merny  Hamilton. 

TURNABOUT:  —  Jean  McGregor 
going  out  with  Ray  the  night  after 
Open  House  and  she  drove  the  car! 
We  were  under  the  impression 
that  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  ended  with 
Friday. 

VACATION:  —  Trudy  Beiswenger 
and  Ann  Carpenter  spending  a  week- 
end at  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. T.  Dorsey  provided  the  music. 
Phil  Dornberger  visiting  New  Hav- 
en and  Yale. 


hcwever,   that    such    a   low-rate   cri- 
terion should  never  have  been  set. 

The  judges  were  put  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position  by  the  variety  of 
offerings  —  tragedy,  comedy  and 
musical  comedy.  Perhaps  the  solu- 
tion is  a  common  denominator  by 
which  they  can  be  judged  —  the  con- 
test could  consist  of  entirely  comedy 
or  entirely  tragedy.  In  any  case,  a 
restatement  of  purpose  is  definitely 
in  order! 


WITHOUT  sacrificing  the  essence 
of  the  Greek  manner,  the  May 
19    production    of    Sophocles'    "Anti- 


gone" promises  exciting  theater  to  a 
contemporary  audience. 

As  the  Greeks  wou'd  have  it,  "An- 
tigone" is  to  be  produced  outdoors 
on  Mellon  lawn.  Inspiration  for  the 
costumes  is  routed  in  the  traditional 
Greek  —  bright,  bold  colors  and  in- 
tricate design. 

The  performance  will  include  a 
cpst  of  thirteen  players,  a  chorus  of 
fifteen,  and  a  dance  group  of  fifteen 
members. 

This  production  entails  the  efforts 
of  not  only  the  Speech  department, 
but  the  Art,  Home  Economics,  Mu- 
sic, and  dance  department,  also. 
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MEN 
FUN 
DANCING 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
young  naive  girl  who  believed  the 
ads  for  Open  House.  Each  time  Gol- 
dilocks looked  forward  eagerly  to 
meeting  THE  man.  With  glossy 
brushed  hair,  and  shining  hopeful 
eyes,  she  looked  the  situation  over. 
The  last  time  anyone  saw  her  she 
was  chewing  Open  House  ads  and 
laughing  hysterically.  We  feel  it  our 
duty  as  an  educational  publication 
to  protect  others  from  a  similar  fate 
and  to  destroy  all  myths,  so  here 
goes    .    .    . 

THE   AWED  ODD    .    .    . 

This  specimen  stands  on  the  side- 
line with  gaping  mouth  and  bulging 
eyes — too,  too  overwhelmed  by  "such 
gorjus  wimmen."  Unless  you  are 
starved  for  flattery,  best  you  should 
scream  "Joe"  and  bolt  madly  from 
the  room. 

OLD  BUDDY-BUDDY    .    .    . 

If  he  once  finds  you  (and  he  would 
make  an  excellent  bloodhound),  re- 
sign yourself  to  dislocated  vertebrae 
and  crunched  fingers.  A  hearty  slap 
on  his  back  might  discourage  him, 
but  don't  be  overconfident.  Our  ad- 
vice is  to  post  friends  at  strategic 
spots  with  walkie-talkies  to  keep  you 
posted  on  his  whereabouts.  Believe 
us,  it's  well  worth  the  effort! 

MR.  SAVOIR-FAIRE    .    .    . 

A  deep  sigh  from  the  soul  is  us- 
ually followed  by,  "I  guess  you  lit- 
tle girls  lead  rather  a  sheltered  life 
up  here  away  from  the  rough  world. 
Ah,  innocence!"  A  snappy  quote 
from  the  Kinsey  report  is  then  in 
order. 

ELY   CULBERTSON    .    .    . 

Always  reply,  "What  is  bridge?" 
If  dragged  into  a  game  where  your 
mistakes  are  broadcast  over  the  P. 
A.  System,  immediately  bid  a  slam 
with  a  nine  high.  Then  quitely  step 
over  his  writhing  body  and  wave 
gaily! 

THE  ALCOHOL  KID    .    .    . 

"Hi,  babe,  where's  the  licker?  Let's 
you  and  me  slip  out  for  a  short  one — 
my  gawd!  it's  been  a  half-hour 
already  .  .  .  "  If  not  overcome  by 
fumes  before  he  finishes  the  third 
sparkling  story  of  his  Lost  Weekends, 
whip  out  your  WCTU  membership 
card. 


THE  GREAT  STONE  FACE    .    .    . 

If  twenty  minutes  of  frantic  con- 
versation only  results  in  his  "ugh," 
give  up  as  a  bad  job  and  recite  your 
French  lesson  for  the  next  day.  Bet- 


The   Awed    Odd 

ter    yet,    impress    him    by    replying 
'"ugh"   backwards. 

THE  MOOCHER  .    .    . 

Can  be  found  finishing  old  cokes 
while  rummaging  around  for  potato 
chips.  Invariably  he  opens  the  con- 
versation with,  "Got  a  cigarette?" 
To  achieve  that  suave  effect  with  a 
touch  of  irony,  hand  him  a  butt  from 
the  floor! 

DEAR  OLD  BROTHER  .    .    . 

"Gee,  I  sure  wish  you  were  my 
sister.  You'd  like  her — she's  so  sweet 
and  young  ..."  Blowing  cigarette 
smoke  in  his  face  should  puncture 
all  his  illusions  about  pure  woman- 
hood. If  this  doesn't  sink  in,  snatch 
his  copy  of  Elsie  Dinsmore.  (See  the 
value  of  an  alert  mind?) 

FLASH  GORDON    .    .    . 

"Three  mountain  lions  crouched 
before  me  and  I  heard  a  moose 
charging  through  the  thicket  but  I 
bravely  took  aim  .  .  . "  At  the  first 
break  in  his  story  (about  an  hour 
later),  turn  green  (this  takes  prac- 
tice, we  admit),  and  murmur,  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill." 
THE  ALL-AMERICAN  BOY   .    .    . 

"I  was  first  string  football  and 
wrestling."  Your  three  broken  ribs 
convince  you.  We  suggest  that  you 
impress  him  with  your  athletic 
prowess.  Shinny  up  the  nearest  pole, 


jump   to  the  stage,  and  smile  graci- 
ously  as   you   pull  the  curtain. 
THE  MEADOW  LARK   .    .    . 

And  how  you  wish  he  were  in  a 
meadow!  He  stands  out  from  the 
common  herd  by  bellowing  the  lat- 
est song  off  key.  Remember  —  an 
ounce  of  cotton  is  worth  a  pound  of 
broken  eardrums. 
CLODHOPPER  JOE  .   .   . 

"Arthur  Murray  taught  me  danc- 
ing in  a  hurry."  And  how!  Since  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  jukebox  will  ex- 
plode, your  only  salvation  is  munch- 
ing a  particularly  pungent  onion 
while  struggling. 
DOGPATCH  W.  B.*  .  .  . 
*Wet-Blanket 

Then  there's  always  the  one  who 
says  'No"  when  you  ask  him  to 
dance! 

GARLIC   PETE    .    .    . 
Whew! 

But  don't  let  it  get  you  down.  We 
just  saw  Goldilocks  madly  kissing 
the  ads  as  she  floated  by  in  the  arms 
of  a  tall,  handsome  MAN!  Just  keep 
smiling  and  hoping.  Gallup  claims 
there  are  enough  dreamboats  to  go 
around.  Ask  the  girl  who  has  one! 


GOLDILOCK'S    SECRETS   ON 
HOW  TO  ATTRACT  MEN   .    .    . 

"The  time  has  come  the  walrus  said. 

To  talk  of  many  things, 

Of  shoes,  and  ships,  and  sealing  wax, 

And  .  .  ."  Face  it! 
Boys  are  NOT  impressed  by  girls 
who  ooze  charm  or  cologne  or  even 
toothpaste!  Those  girls  who  have 
had  the  most  spectacular  success  at 
Open  Houses  (a  dubious  honor)  real- 
ize the  importance  of  careful  plot- 
ting. But  have  hope,  ye  timid  souls! 
You,  too,  can  be  sought  after,  even 
without  Pond's.  Rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge —  a  world  of  opportunity 
awaits! 

Goldilocks  rates  the  following 
Open  House  techniques  as  the  most 
original  and  therefore  the  most  suc- 
cessful   .     .    . 

1.  A  white  sheet  draped  over  one's 
head  gives  that  Hedy-Lamarr-in-a- 
veil  effect.  (Of  course,  a  sheet  gives 
you  more  chance  than  a  veil  unless 
you  happen  to  look  like  Hedy.) 

2.  Crawling  around  the  floor 
searching  madly  for  something  pro- 
vides all  sorts  of  openings  for  con- 
versation. The  one  rule  to  follow  is: 
Never  judge  a  boy  by  the  color  of 
his  socks. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Meet  M.  J>  Kegel  .  .  . 

M.  J.  is  the  girl  with  the  gray-blue  eyes  and  infec- 
tious laughter  who  helped  to  make  the  freshman 
class's  one-act  play  a  success.  She's  the  one  who 
helped    to    write    the    song    "Gonna    Find    Me    a    Man," 

she  made  popular  in  the  one- 
act.  No  novice  at  putting 
^Bk  a      scintillating      little      ditty 

across,    she    sang    a    solo    be- 
fore in  a  variety  show  in  high 
school.   To   hear   her  sing,   no 
one  would  ever  know  she  has 
never  had  a  voice  lesson;  her 
gift  comes  naturally.  Perhaps 
one    of    the    reasons    she   was 
able  to  put  so  much  person- 
ality into  her  song  was   that 
she   was    happy   that   the   oc- 
casion also  marked  her  eighteenth  birthday.  With  voice 
and    personality   like   hers,    it    is    no    wonder    she   plans 
to  major  in  art  or  drama. 

Talented  not  only  in  the  art  of  theater,  M.  J.  is  a 
whiz  behind  the  tiller  of  her  sail  boat,  a  Comet,  one  of 
a  fleet  of  twenty-two  boats  at  Mattituck,  Long  Island, 
where  she  spends  her  summers.  Her  favorite  spot  there 
is  Peconic  Bay,  where  she  swims  when  she  is  not  sail- 
ing. She  seems  not  to  do  anything  mediocrely,  for  she 
has  a  trophy  for  winning  the  Comet  Exchange  Race 
at  Mattituck.  Love  of  sailing  took  possession  of  her  at 
thirteen,  and  she  has  been  pitching  and  rolling  ever 
since. 

Since  Garden  City,  New  York,  is  M.  J.'s  winter 
home,  and  since  it  is  near  the  heart  of  Manhattan,  she 


goes  to  see  many  Broadway  plays.  "Life  with  Father" 
was  the  first  play  she  ever  saw  and  she  remembers  Clar- 
ence Day's  portrayal  of  the  title  role  as  one  of  the  best 
she  has  ever  seen.  Joan  McCracken  and  Barbara  Bel 
Geddes  share  highest  place  on  her  list  of  favorite  ac- 
tresses. 

She  finds  Pittsburgh  a  "more  friendly"  city  than 
New  York;  the  people,  she  says,  "seem  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  you  and  want  to  help  you  more"  in  Pitts- 
burgh. PCW  is  particularly  friendly,  too — "It  was  'hi' 
from  everybody  from  the  time   I   arrived   here." 

The  styles  to  be  found  in  the  Pittsburgh  department 
stores  may  not  be  as  "exotic"  as  those  found  in  New  York, 
but  M.  J.  has  always  been  able  to  find  just  what  she 
wants  here.  "You  find  the  happy  medium  in  clothes  that 
a  girl  going  to  college  wants,"  she  says.  That  she  is 
sympathetic  towards  long  skirts  and  short  haircuts, 
features  of  1948's  fashion  picture,  stamps  her  as  one 
who  is  responsive  to  new  ideas  and  who  is  not  afraid 
of  change.  She  likes  sports  suits,  loafers,  bracelets,  big 
full  skirts,  bustles  in  evening  dresses,  and  has  a  passion 
for  extremely  feminine  hats,  pink  lace,  and  roses  (she 
says,  while  dreaming  of  the  bonnet  she  has  bought  for 
Easter).   One   thing  she   hates  vehemently:    ankle   socks. 

Other  things  which  she  likes  are:  the  Arts  Course, 
reading  plays  (she  likes  them  better  than  novels), 
music,  going  to  school  at  PCW,  the  colors  pink  and  green 
Woodland  Hall,  what  she  calls  an  Ail-American  dinner 
(steak,  French  fries,  and  peas),  Pittsburgh,  butterscotch 
ice-cream.  Loathes:   trolley  cars,  sea  food,  subways. 

Don't  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  M.  J.  is  serious 
when  she  sings  her  now  famous  song.  She  has,  so  to 
speak,  already  gotten  her  man.  Though  she  admits, 
laughing,  that  she  did  get  him  after  she  had  introduced 
it. 


A  Moot  Question Rachel  amo  '49 


Very  recently  we  stopped  in  the 
Eatery  to  see  if  a  second  cup  of  coffee 
would  take  off  at  least  one  layer  of 
moss  from  our  sleep-drugged  brain. 
Luellen  was  saying,  "What  a  bitter 
price  for  stimulation  of  the  mental 
powers"  —  when  a  pair  of  enraged 
eyes  penetrated  the  lovely  fog  sur- 
rounding us.  They  couldn't  have  be- 
longed to  a  student  because  we  held 
sacred  the  fact  that  we  of  the  college 
clan  didn't  have  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing —  just  three-toned  marbles.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  the  rent  in  our  fog  wid- 
ened, we  saw,  that  the  glaring  eyes 
belonged  to  a  small  little  somebody 
we'd  seen  around  school.  Luellen, 
the  sensitive  type  even  in  her  sleep, 
said  indulgently,  "What's  on  your 
mind?"  That  was  all  this  individual 
needed.  It  was  like  Kismet  with  none 
of  the  romantic  implications. 

Her  eyes  crackled  and  darn  near 
popped.  The  voice  came  out  hoarse 
and  intense.  "I'm  a  senior  in  this  in- 
stitution. That  fact  hit  me  a  couple 


weeks  ago  when  Dad  asked  me  what 
job  I  was  going  to  take  after  gradua- 
tion. He  says  to  me,  'Suzie,  after  this 
year  you  won't  be  a  senior  anymore; 
you'll  be  a  freshman  at  some  job.'  A 
job.  What  job?  Well,  I've  been  liber- 
ally educated.  I've  had  the  freshman 
English  Comp.  course  —  we  learned 
to  connotate.  I've  had  two  years  of 
Spanish  and  I  decided  to  launch 
Greek  history.  And  in  three  courses 
I  learned  how  to  determine  sex.  Dad 
thought  home  ec.  was  something 
every  gal's  morally  obliged  to  take — 
so  I  did.  And  social  disorganization 
— well,  I'm  a  perfect  example  —  and 
I  wasn't  born  that  way.  Need  I  con- 
tinue," she  said  hotly? 

With  ".Praise  Alma  Mater"  playing 
d'stmcfy  in  the  background,  Luellen 
said,  "But  this  smattering  of  learn- 
ing has  made  us  flexible  in  all  fields. 
When  we  go  look  for  a  job,  our  em- 
ployers won't  desire  us  to  be  narrow- 
minded  enough  to  know  merely  one 
field.  Our  miscellaneous,  I  mean  mul- 


titude of  information  will  be  invalu- 
able to  any  position  we  step  into." 
Alma  Mater  came  to  an  impressive 
crescendo. 

The  one  with  the  eyes  was  sup- 
pressing a  sneer,  but  she  shook  her 
head  tolerantly.  "Now  I'll  tell  you 
a  little  story  about  one  of  my  friends 
— it's  typical.  This  friend  thought  it'd 
be  nice  to  start  out  in  a  secretarial 
job  —  just  for  the  experience.  So 
she  dropped  in  one  afternoon  at  one 
of  the  local  firms  for  an  interv/iew. 
Before  she  could  say  she  hailed  from 
The  Institute,  the  Personnel  Man- 
ager asked,  'Have  you  had  typing 
and  shorthand?'  Well,  I  took  six 
weeks  of  typing  but  when  I  found 
cut  they  weren't  giving  any  credit 
for  it,  I  dropped  the  course." 

The  personnel  manager  got  very 
Lusy  and  escorted  her  to  the  door. 
Oh  yes,  my  friend  finally  did  get  a 
position  —  testing  yo-yo's  in  a  fac- 
tory." 

We  mumbled  our  adieus,  grateful 
that  we  weren't  radical.  Luellen  said, 
"Let's  go  back  to  bed.  Maybe  it'll 
wear  off." 
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Esmeralda's  Plight 

I  was  wakened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  flashes  of  light  and  the 
smell  of  something  burning. 

"Gadzooks!"  I  thought  sleepily, 
"They  have  brought  the  atomic  bomb 
back   from   Bikini!" 

But  with  further  reflection,  I 
thought  this  rather  improbable.  To 
see  if  Prunella  Griselda  had  noticed 
anything,  I  cast  my  eyes  over  to  her 
bed. 

"Pruney?"  I  always  call  her  this 
for  short.  "Pruney!"  My  last  call  end- 
ed in  a  scream,  for  my  roommate 
wasn't  in  her  bed.  At  least,  not  all  of 
her.  Prunella  Griselda  was  missing 
from  the  knees  up!  My  disbelief  in 
the  ectoplasm  theory  put  forth  in 
Thorne  Smith's  Topper  prompted  me 
to  look  further  into  the  matter. 


Joyce  Robinson  '49 


As  my  eyes  became  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  lack  of  light,  I  found 
my  roommate.  From  her  knees  up, 
she  was  draped  over  the  side  of  her 
bed  and  was  resting  on  her  elbows 
under  my  bed  lighting  matches. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I  queried 
Prunella  Griselda,  for  I  have  always 
had  suspicions  about  people  lighting 
matches  under  other  people's  beds, 
especially  since  dear  old  Grandmoth- 
er cremated  Uncle  Spinoza  that  way. 
I  grabbed  the  blue  flannel  shoulders 
and  pulled  them  out  from  under  my 
bed.  Then  I  pulled  Prunella  out. 


"Ouch!"  she  said  as  the  match 
burned  her  fingers.  "I'm  trying  to 
find  out  what's  wrong  with  the  new 
electric   clock." 

That  answer  satisfied  me  and  I 
settled  back  comfortably,  burrowing 
into  my  pillow.  After  all,  if  Prunella 
Griselda  wanted  to  fix  the  clock  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  that  was  all 
right.  And  if  she  wanted  to  crawl 
under  my  bed  to  do  it,  that  was  okay 
too.  But  then  it  dawned  upon  me. 
We  don't  keep  the  clock  under  my 
bed! 

"What  clock?"  I  shook  her  merci- 
lessly. 

"The  electric  cloi.-k,"  Pruney  an- 
swered. "It  still  says  12:21  and  that's 
when  we  went  to  bed.  I'm  trying  to 
see  if  it's  unplugged." 

That  too  seemed  reasonable,  for 
any   plug  for   anything   in   the   room 


could  be  found  under  my  bed.  In 
fact,  the  room  rather  resembles  the 
Hanging  Gardens  only  our  vines  are 
electric  cords  and  extensions,  and 
the  tender  grapes  are  only  clots  of 
dust. 

"Hand  me  the  clock,  Pruney." 

"Do  you  think  you  can  fix  it?" 
I-runella  Griselda  looked  at  me  in 
adoration. 

"Don't  cry  little  girl."  I  whinnied 
modestly,  "I'll  fix  your  clock."  Con- 
fidently, I  groped  in  the  darkness  for 
the  starter  button.  This  venture  was 
rather  futile:  it  was  a  self-starting 
clock.  Then  I  pushed  every  button, 
turned  every  knob,  and  tried  every 
way  I  had  ever  heard  of  and  some 
I  hadn't  to  get  it  started.  IT  WOULD- 
N'T GO!  In  exasperation,  I  climbed 
down  under  the  bed  to  see  if  every- 
thing was  plugged  in.  I  tried  every 
possible  combination  of  plugs  in 
sockets,  sockets  in  plugs,  and  I  was 
even  splicing  wires  with  my  teeth, 
when   suddenly,    quietly — 

"Esmeralda."  It  was  Pruney  again. 
I  snarled.  "Esmeralda,  I  know  why 
the  clock  won't  run." 

"Why?"  I  asked,  chortling  sadis- 
tically as  I  cracked  her  ribs  with  my 
arms. 

"Because  when  we  went  to  bed  we 
turned  out  the  lights,  and  by  push- 
ing the  light  switch,  naturally  all  the 
current  went  off. 


On  Publicity 

THE  four  of  us  in  p.  j.'s  and  curl- 
ers, grunting  and  groaning  over 
our  psych  in  my  room  last  night 
gaped  in  astonishment  when  the  door 
opened  and  Sally  stalked  in  like  a 
lion  returning  from  his  prey.  She 
threw  her  coat  and  purse  on  the  bed, 
collapsed  on  the  arm  of  my  chair, 
and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"That's  the  last  time  I  ever  go  out 
with  that  louse!"  She  blew  out  a  furi- 
ous stream  of  smoke.  "Talk  about 
stupid  men  —  did  I  have  a  nice  little 
verbal  session  with  him.  I  bet  he 
loses  sleep  tonight.  I  hope." 

We  looked  at  each  other.  Our  easy- 
going, ever  calm  and  loyal  Sally? 
Four  heads  swung  back  to  her. 

"You're  in  early,  Sal.  Thought  you 
liked  Bob  more  than  that,"  Joan 
managed  to  gulp. 

"You  mean  I  did  like  Bob,"  was 
the  venomous  reply.  "Gosh,  kids,  if 
you'd  heard  what  he  said  about 
PCW  you'd  feel  like  this,  too."  She 


kicked  off  her  pumps  and  curled  up 
on  the  bed. 

I  pushed  my  psych  manual  aside 
and  settled  back  in  the  chair.  "Okay, 
neighbor,  what  did  he  say  about 
PCW." 

Joan  and  Barb  and  E.J.  were  ex- 
pectant. We  loved  these  rare  out- 
bursts of  Sally's  even  in  the  glare  of 
a  psych  exam. 

"Oh,  it's  a  long  story,"  Sal  said. 
"Guess  it  started  at  Gammon's  when 
Bob  and  Dave  and  Louise  and  I  went 
in  for  a  cup  of  coffee  after  the  con- 
cert. The  guys  were  talking  about 
all  the  classes  they  had  to  go  to  the 
Saturday  after  the  Prom  and  all 
Louise  did  was  laugh.  It  made  me 
half  mad  but  you  know  Louise  —  she 
never  studies  and  she's  so  darned 
proud  of  it." 

We  murmured  our  agreement. 
Louise  was  the  bridge-expert,  the 
shopping-expert,  the  movie-expert. 
She   never   cracked   a   book   and    al- 


Jean  McGregor  '49 

ways  managed  to  pull  C's.  We  were 
bitter. 

"Then  on  the  streetcar  on  the  way 
back  to  school,  Bob  and  I  overheard 
two  men  in  front  of  us  talking  about 
sending  someone's  daughter  to  PCW 
next  fall.  They  were  talking  about 
reading  the  catalogue  and  what  a 
good  school  it  was  supposed  to  be 
and  my  ego  was  inflating  and  in- 
flating, when  that  fool  Bob  laughed 
outright.  'They  should  talk  to  some 
of  the  PCW  girls  about  that, 
shouldn't  they,  Sal  '  he  said  and 
nudged  me  gleefully.  'If  they'd  talk 
to  Louise  and  know  how  easy  a  time 
you  gals  have  maybe  they  wouldn't 
be  so  eager  to  send  that  girl  to 
PCW.  Well,  I  was  boiling  at  that. 
Easy  time  of  it,  my  foot.  I  told  him 
he  could  write  my  two  term  papers 
for  me  that  are  due  next  week  and 
help  me  study  for  that  chem  exam. 
So  we've  been  anguished  about  PCW 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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The  Gift  Horse Nancy  McDonald  '48 


RHEA  Benson  felt  her  body  relax  as  she  rested  her 
head  against  the  soft  rubber  padding  of  the  sham- 
poo tray  and  Cecile  began  to  pluck  hairpins  from 
her  blond  hair. 

"It's  almost  time  for  a  touch-up,  Mrs.  Benson,"  Cecile 
said. 

"Will  it  wait  until  next  week?"  Rhea  said.  She  hat- 
ed the  smell  of  the  mustard-colored  paste  that  Cecile 
applied  to  the  short  strands  of  her  hair  with  a  stiff  little 
brush  every  month  or  so.  It  wasn't  that  she  actually 
needed  the  touch-up,  she  reasoned.  The  sour-smelling 
paste  didn't  really  tint  her  hair,  but  it  certainly  added 
luster. 

Rhea  closed  her  eyes.  She  heard  the  clank  of  bottles 
touching  each  other  and  then  a  gurgling  sound  as  Cecile 
poured  shampoo  into  a  container.  Then  there  were  tiny 
needles  of  warm  water  stinging  her  scalp  and  a  moment 
of  coldness  as  Cecile  poured  liquid  soap  on  her  hair. 
The  girl  rubbed  her  knuckles  on  Rhea's  head  vigorously, 
across  the  hairline,  behind  the  ears — with  a  circling 
movement.  When  it  was  time  for  the  first  rinsing, 
particles   of  warm  spray   pricked   Rhea's   closed   eyelids. 

"Let's  try  a  new  style  today,"  she  told  Cecile  as 
the  girl  swathed  her  head  with  a  heavy  towel  and  swung 
her  chair  around  to  face  the  sink  and  cabinets  which 
occupied  one  end  of  the  small  beauty  shop  booth. 

"Something  for  a  big  occasion,  Mrs.  Benson?"  Cecile 
smiled  at  Rhea's  face  in  the  mirror  opposite  them. 

"I'm  giving  a  dinner  party  before  the  theatre  this 
evening,"  Rhea  smiled  back.  She  went  on  to  tell  Cecile 
who  was  coming  to  her  party,  about  the  pink  roses  and 
blue  delphinium  which  would  rest  in  a  silver  bowl 
atop  the  white  cloth  covering  the  long  table  in  the 
dining  room. 

"What  are  you  going  to  serve,  Mrs.  Benson?"  Cecile 
asked.  Rhea  obediently  recited  the  evening's  menu  as 
Cecile  parted  the  blond  hair  and  began  to  twist  tight 
little   curls    into   place   above   Rhea's   forehead. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  talk  to  Cecile  about  my  life," 
Rhea  Benson  thought.  The  girl  was  always  so  interest- 
ed. Rhea  had  told  Cecile  about  her  husband  David, 
whose  hair  was  scarcely  gray  and  whose  law  firm  v/as 
so  sucessful.  Once  Rhea  had  confided  to  Cecile  that 
David  was  so  much  more  handsome  than  the  other  men 
in  their  crowd.  "Not  at  all  paunchy,"  she  had  said, 
"and,  as  I  say,  hardly  gray  at  all!"  Rhea  had  told  Cecile 
about  young  David,  who  attended  a  military  academy, 
and  about  her  daughter  Shirley  who  took  dancing  les- 
sons. Cecile  knew  about  the  low  stone  house  the  Ben- 
son's owned  in  an  expensive  suburb,  about  the  coun- 
try club  dances,  and  about  Rhea's  and  David's  annual 
trip  to  Florida  each  January.  Cecile  had  often  said  with 
awe,    "What   a   nice   life    you   have,    Mrs.    Benson." 

RHEA  Benson  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  One 
certainly  did  look  rather  skinned  with  one's  hair 
smeared  with  thick  wave  set  and  plastered  to  one's 
head  in  tiny  curlicues.  She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
Cecile's  reflection.  The  overhead  fluorescent  lights  made 
silver    streaks    on    Cecile's    brown    hair    that    fell    softly 


to  her  shoulders.  The  girl  met  Rhea's  eyes  and  smiled. 
"She's  a  sweet  little  thing,"  Rhea  thought,  "Never 
had  a  chance."  Occasionally  Cecile  had  told  Rhea  little 
bits  about  herself.  Rhea  knew,  for  example,  that  Cecile's 
name  was  not  Cecile  at  all.  It  was  Mary  Mahaelochek. 
The  woman  who  owned  the  beauty  shop  had  called 
her  Cecile.  Maybe  it  was  better,  though,  Rhea  thought. 
A  name  like  Mahaelochek!  Rhea  had  no  doubt  that 
Cecile  had  a  drunken  father,  a  stout  harassed  mother, 
and  a  regular  horde  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Poor  little 
thing. 

"Cecile,"  she  began,  "have  you  ever  thought  about 
trying  to  better  yourself?  Perhaps  you  could  start  a 
shop  of  your  own  or — " 

The  girl  glanced  at  the  drawn  curtains  which  made 
a  door  to  the  booth.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Benson," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I've  just  finished  a  night 
school  course  in  secretarial  training.  As  soon  as  I  get 
a  day  off,  I'm  going  to  look  for  a  good  job." 

"Why,  Cecile,  that's  fine,"  Rhea  said.  It  was  rather 
pitiful  to  watch  Cecile's  blue  eyes  sparkle  when  she 
spoke  of  her  recent  achievement. 

The  idea  about  Cecile  began  to  take  shape  in  Rhea's 
mind  when  she  was  under  the  drier,  her  ears  stinging 
from  the  hot  air  that  swirled  inside  the  cup-shaped 
metal  cage  that  hugged  her  head.  She  watched  Cecile 
shape  her  fingernails  into  ovals  with  an  emory  board. 
Rhea's  hands  looked  smooth  and  white  under  the  yel- 
low light  from  the  small  lamp  on  the  manicure  table. 
The  diamonds  in  her  rings  seemed  to  be  filled  with  blue 
sparks.  I'll  ask  David  to  give  little  Cecile  a  job  in  his 
office!"  she  thought. 

Since  the  war,  Rhea  had  missed  doing  things  for 
people.  Yes,  she  actually  longed  for  the  brightness  that 
came  into  others  eyes  when  she,  Rhea  Benson,  helped 
them  to  find  a  little  security  in  a  callous  world.  She 
remembered  the  hours  she  had  spent  at  the  Service- 
men's Canteen  during  the  war.  She  had  sat  behind  the 
big  desk  in  the  reception  room,  immaculate  in  her  gray 
uniform  with  its  red  piping.  It  was  important  to  look 
pretty  and  clean  to  face  those  tired  dirty  boys  who 
shuffled  into  the  Canteen  carrying  lumpy  duffle  bags. 
Her  shining  hair  and  bright  smile  seemed  to  make 
them  feel  secure — almost  as  if  they  were  coming  home, 
some  of  them  said.  Only  one  of  them  had  said  she  re- 
minded him  of  his  mother.  Most  of  the  soldiers  mistook 
Rhea   for   one   of   the   younger   hostesses! 

The  soldiers  in  crumpled  uniforms,  their  young  faces 
caked  with  soot  from  long  train  rides,  were  always 
so  grateful  when  Rhea  pointed  out  the  shower  room 
to  them.  She  remembered  one  boy  who  had  said,  "You're 
wonderful  lady,"  as  she  poured  him  a  cup  of  steaming 
coffee  and  handed  him  a  plate  piled  high  with  fat  sugar- 
covered  doughnuts.  Sometimes  Rhea  was  a  fourth  for 
bridge.  Once  she  even  played  pool!  Often  she  played  the 
piano  for  the  soldiers.  They  would  make  a  circle  around 
her  and  listen  silently  to  the  music  she  played,  inter- 
rupting   only    to    request    favorite    numbers.    Now    she 
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missed    the   smiles,   the   gratitude,   yes,    the   flattery   that 
came  from   those  soldiers. 

SITTING  under  the  dryer  with  her  hands  flat  on  the 
little  white  cushion  of  Cecile"s  manicure  table  she 
remembered  and  a  wistful  little  smile  crossed  her 
face.  Cecile's  lips  were  moving  and  Rhea  lowered  her 
head  from  the  noise  of  the  dryer. 

"What  did  you  say,  dear?'"  Rhea  asked  the  girl.  She 
caught  the  words  "Shade  of  polish?"  and  pointed  to  one 
of  the  little  bottles  filled  with  red  lacquer  that  made  a 
neat  row  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  She  watched  Cecile 
make  a  red  stripe  on  one  of  her   fingernails. 

"My  great  joy  is  doing  things  for  people,"  Rhea 
thought.  Of  course  there  were  her  children,  but  lately 
they  didn't  seem  to  need  her  much.  Young  David  was 
home  only  for  holidays,  and  Shirley  had  many  friends 
to  occupy  her  time.  As  for  caring  for  her  husband, 
Rhea  had  a  well-trained  cook  and  maid  to  prepare 
David's  meals  and  iron  his  shirts  and  keep  his  house 
spic  and  span.  Rhea  was  not  a  housewife,  but,  instead, 
an  interested  companion,  untired  from  a  day's  drudgery 
at  menial  tasks  when  her  husband  returned  home  from 
his  office  each  evening.  And,  of  course,  she  was  a  per- 
fectly groomed,  sweet-smelling  recipient  for  his  love 
— always.  No,  the  joy  of  doing  things  for  people  came 
from  helping  those  much  less  fortunate  than  herself. 
People  like   Cecile. 

The  manicure  was  finished  and  Rhea  fanned  the 
air  with  her  fingers  to  dry  the  polish.  Cecile  lifted  the 
dryer  and  patted  the  tight  curls  over  Rhea's  ears. 
"You're  dry,   Mrs.   Benson,"   she   said. 

Back  in  the  little  booth,  Rhea  waited  for  the  moment 
when  she  would  tell  Cecile  her  good  news.  The  girl 
tugged  at  Rhea's  head  with  a  brush. 

"How   shall   we   comb  it?"   Cecile   asked. 

"Pull  it  straight  behind  my  ears,"  Rhea  said,  "with 
a   cluster   of   curls   in   the   back." 

"Don't  you  think — "  The  girl  faltered  a  moment. 
"That's   rather   severe,    Mrs.   Benson." 

"That's  the  way  I  want  it,"  Rhea  answered  quickly. 
Katherine  Cornell  had  worn  hers  that  way  in  a  scene 
of  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra." 

Rhea's  finished  coiffure  was  not  quite  as  becoming 
as  she  had  hoped,  but  she  would  not  admit  the  hair 
style  was,  indeed  a  little  severe  as  Cecile  had  suggested. 
The  lobes  of  her  ears  were  still  pink  from  the  dryer. 
The  tip  of  her  nose  was  a  little  pink,  too — and  quite 
shiny.  Rhea  opened  her  purse  and  took  out  a  gold  com- 
pact. For  a  moment  she  busied  herself  dabbing  powder 
on  her  face.  Then  she  straightened  her  shoulders  and, 
closing  the  compact  with  a  snap,  smiled  into  the  mirror 
at   Cecile. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "how  would  you  like  to  be  a 
secretary  in  my  husband's  office?"  David  could  surely 
make   a    place   for   this   girl! 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Benson!"  Cecile  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether in  delight. 

"David  can  see  you  when  he  stops  to  pick  me  up 
here  this  evening,"  Rhea  said.  "I'll  speak  to  him  about 
a  position  for  you  when  we  get  home.  Would  you  like 
that,  my  dear?" 

"You're  wonderful,  Mrs.  Benson,"  Cecile  said,     Her 


voice  was  as  bright  as  the  soldier's  who  was  so  grateful 
to  Rhea  for  coffee  and  doughtnuts  at  the  Canteen  sev- 
eral years  before. 

"That's  all  right,  Cecile."  There  was  a  smile  one 
used  on  occasions  like  this.  A  smile  that  hid  any  pleas- 
ure  one   might   feel   and   radiated   only   kindness. 

David  Benson  stood  in  the  beauty  shop  waiting  room 
with  his  Homberg  hat  in  his  hand.  His  bigness,  his  com- 
plete masculinity  was  out  of  place  in  the  atmosphere 
of  fuchsia  and  lime  striped  walls,  the  racks  stuffed  with 
movie  magazines,  and  the  chromium  ash  trays  filled  with 
lipstick-tipped  cigarette  stubs.  Rhea's  hand  in  its  black 
suede  glove  touched  Cecile's  arm  and  the  sleeve  of  her 
mink  coat  brushed  against  Cecile's  starched  white  uni- 
form. 

"David,"  Rhea  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet  Cecile." 
There  was  a  mysterious  smile  on  her  face  and  she 
squeezed  Cecile's  arm  a  little.  "She  does  my  hair," 
Rhea  added,  and  then  turned  to  the  reception  desk  to 
pay  her  bill. 

As  her  husband  held  the  door  open  for  her,  Rhea 
glanced  at  Cecile  and  gave  her  a  tiny  wink.  The  girl 
flushed  and  smiled  quickly. 

THE  motor  of  the  Bensons'  car  purred  as  Rhea  and 
her  husband  drove  along  the  wide  boulevard  that 
led  to  their  home.  The  faint  light  from  the  radio 
dial  on  the  dashboard  etched  David's  profile  against  the 
dark  window  pane.  The  music  from  the  radio  was  low 
and  throbbing.  Rhea  removed  a  glove  and  patted  the 
stiff  curls  on  the  nape  of  her  neck. 

"Do  you  like  my  hairdo,  darling?"  she  asked. 

"Frankly,   Rhea,   I   think   it's   a   little   extreme." 

There  was  a  silence  and  Rhea  longed  to  be  home  in 
her  dressing  room  where  she  could  play  with  her  coif- 
fure with  her  own  comb. 

"David,"  she  said,  rummaging  in  her  purse  for  a 
cigarette,  "what  did  you  think  of  Cecile?" 

"She's  a  beautiful  girl,  isn't  she?"  David  said.  "I 
wonder  why  she  wastes  her  time  working  in  a  beauty 
shop." 

Rhea's  hand  holding  a  cigarette  stopped  half-way  to 
her  mouth.  She  lowered  it  to  her  lap. David  turned  the 
car  into  the  long  driveway  that  led  to  their  home  and 
Rhea  saw  golden  puddles  of  light  on  the  snow  beneath 
the  front  windows  of  her  house. 

"Cecile  is  rather  pretty,"  she  said,  "but  really  rather 
stupid.  I  don't  think  she  will  get  much  further  than 
she   is." 

LATE  SPRING 

Ruth  Clarkson  '49 

Bridal  wreath  hangs  heavy  on  the  bough 
And   trails  across  her  porch  with  gentle  grace. 
She  sits   and  rocks,   pale  stillness  on  her   brow 
And    only   hopeless    peace    upon    her    face. 

From   somewhere   voices   echo   carelessly    .     .     . 

She  quivers  once,  and  whispers  "Spring  is  cold   .    .    ." 

Bridal   wreath   hangs   heavy   on   the  bough 

But  she  is   old. 
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(Continued  jrom  page  10) 
and  PCW  girls   and  PCW  publicity 
for  over  an  hour." 

Barb  couldn't  keep  still.  "Tell  us, 
Sally,  don't  stop  there.  Does  he  still 
think  we  lead  a  soft  life?" 

"I  suppose  so.  What  can  you  say 
to  a  guy  that  has  examples,  examples, 
examples?  I  felt  like  asking  him  to 
throw  on  an  invisible  cloak  and 
spend  just  one  day  on  campus  with 
us  and  he'd  discover  the  truth.  Oh 
well.  He's  a  man,  and  that  explains 
it  all." 

But  it  didn't  explain  everything  to 
us.  Sally's  situation  had  started  us 
on  a  bull  session  that  was  chaotic  in 
respect  to  that  psych  exam  today,  and 
illuminating  in  respect  to  PCW 
publicity. 

B.J.  came  forth  with  one  of  her 
curt  maxims  that  everyone  thought 
women's  colleges  were  merely  lux- 
urious stepping  stones  to  marriage 
and  that  there  was  nothing  we  could 
do  about  it.  (The  truth  hurts,  and 
oh,  how  true!)  Joannie  said  that 
Bruce  had  told  her  just  last  week 
that  most  of  the  Pitt  fellows  thought 
we  were  snobs  —  nice  snobs  because 
we  weren't  materialistic,  but  snobs 
nevertheless.  (We  decided  that  we're 
proud  of  being  snobs  if  it  means  that 
we're  more  particular  about  our 
men.)  Barb  said  that  one  of  the  Tech 
Betas  had  told  her  that  most  of  the 
Tech  men  hated  to  come  to  our  open 
houses  because  they're  so  crowded. 
(And  what  can  we  do  to  remedy  that 
until  the  New  Building  arrives?  You 
tell  me.)  She  also  said  that  her  cousin 
told  her  that  his  fraternity  hated  to 
date  PCW  dorm  girls  because  they 
have  to  leave  a  party  so  early. 
(There's  a  subject  on  which  we  can 
go  'round  and  'round,  pro  and  con.) 

THEN  we  started  on  PCW  pub- 
licity —  the  press  publicity,  that 
is.  I  was  the  one  that  griped  about 
that  pat  little  article  in  the  Post- 
Gazette  a  few  weeks  ago  —  written 
by  a  PCW  graduate!  —  which  prac- 
tically boasted  that  we're  attending 
a  school  for  matrimony.  I  griped,  too, 
sbout  all  the  engagement  and  wed- 
ding clippings  tacked  on  the  publi- 
city bulletin  board.  "No  wonder  some 
people  think  this  is  a  finishing 
school,"  I  said.  Sally  proceeded  to 
squelch  me. 

"You're  wrong,  Liz,"  she  said,  "that 
was  one  of  my  arguments  with  Bob. 
I  made  him  stop  in  Berry  and  count 
the  number  of  engagement  and  wed- 
ding clippings  and  compare  them 
with  the  number  of  clippings  about 
the  curriculum  and  the  faculty.  Why, 
even   Billie's   play    for   the    crippled 
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WHAT 
IS 

MANAGEMENT? 


ORGANIZING 


PLANNING 


FINANCING 


DIRECTING 


Management,  in  the  telephone  business,  is  essentially  a 
word.  It  defines  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  telephone 
men  and  telephone  women  who  have  shown  by  their  abil- 
ities that  they  can  undertake  them. 

Those  who  supervise  the  organizing,  planning,  financing, 
and  directing  of  this  business,  in  other  words,  are  simply 
telephone  employees  at  various  stages  in  their  careers. 

That's  the  way  things  are  done  in  the  telephone  business. 
Any  employee  who  shows  the  qualities  of  leadership  will 
find  that  those  qualities  are  bound  to  be  recognized. 

This  opportunity  for  advancement  is  a  natural  incentive 
to  good  work,  but  it  is  also  your  assurance  of  good  telephone 
service  at  low  cost.  For  the  telephone  business  is  complex, 
and  the  special  skills  and  arts  that  are  required  to  run  it 
are  learned  only  on  the  firing  line  of  experience. 

Tomorrow's  leaders  in  this  business  are  today  working  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  yesterday's  employees. 


THE    BELL    TELEPHONE    COMPANY 
OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


children  is  part  of  our  education,  you 
know.  And  we  made  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  with  vocational  week 
news.  If  you  read  only  the  society 
pages  of  the  papers  that's  the  type 
ol  news  you'll  get.  It's  a  crying  shame 
that  there  are  no  strictly  education 
pages  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers.  Then 
the  PCW  public  would  perk  up!  ' 

Now  I  had  a  guilty  conscience.  I'd 
written  to  my  aunt  just  that  after- 
noon and  complained  about  a  "School 
for  Correct  Young  Ladies"  atmos- 
phere —  and  knowing  my  aunt,  I 
wondered  just  how  far  that  news 
would  go,  dragging  the  college  I 
honestly  loved  to  a  muddy  retreat. 

Barb  nearly  pounced  on  me. 
"There's  the  answer,  you  nut!  Each 
of  us  is  a  PCW  publicity  agent  — 
you  in  your  letters,  Louise  in  her 
no-study  boasts,  Sally  in  her  crusad- 
ing arguments.  "Golly,"  she  gazed  at 
us  with  those  deceivingly-innocent 
blue  eyes,  "I  wonder  if  anyone  heard 
me  complaining  about  that  English 
prof  of  mine  on  the  street  car  the 
other  day?  She'd  just  given  us  a  pop 
quiz  and  I  wasn't  prepared,  and,  oh, 
gee  whiz.  It's  probably  all  over  the 
city  by  now  that  our  English  depart- 
ment at  PCW  isn't  any  good." 

Well,  we  went  on  and  on  like  that. 
We  did  get  to  bed  at  some  odd  hour 
of  the  morning. 

The  first  thing  I  did  after  that 
exam  this  morning  was  call  the  Post- 
Gazette  and  ask  Anne  Lesh  about 
the  "matrimonial  school"  articles. 
She  said  that  she'd  given  the  assign- 
ment to  Pussy  Hendrix  because  her 
mail  that  week  had  been  deluged 
with  engagements  of  PCW  girls. 
She  said  she  didn't  mean  to  imply 
that  we  were  studying  to  become 
good  wives  only;  she  merely  wanted 
to  emphasize  the  "homey"  atmos- 
phere of  PCW  in  contrast  to  the 
mass  production  of  Pitt.  I  assured 
her  that  she  had  emphasized  her 
point.    .    .    . ! 

NEXT  I  called  the  Sun-Telegraph 
and  talked  to  Marion  Leslie.  I 
asked  her  if  she  knew  why  her  paper 
printed  more  news  about  PCW  on 
the  society  pages  than  elsewhere. 
She  hesitated  a  minute,  then  became 
very  frank.  "Of  course  I  know  why. 
Because  we  consider  you  to  be  a 
college  with  a  social  background." 

So  there  we  are.  I  definitely  don't 
want  to  be  known  as  a  snob,  as  a 
debutante,  as  a  girl  who  has  an  easy 
time  of  it.  My  PCW  friends  are 
really  students,  not  lazy  boasters.  I 
think  I'll  write  to  my  aunt  now  and 
try  to  undo  the  damage  of  yesterday's 
letter. 


IS 


(Continued  from  page  2) 
with  pride  and  say,  "There  is 
our  active  participation  in  college 
citizenship."  Until  we  as  students 
enforce  our  rights  for  honest  self- 
government  we  shall  never  he  re- 
garded as  honorable  college  wom- 
en. 

It  is  not  only  in  our  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  that  we  have 
passively  accepted  a  rigid  control. 
The  "parents  know  best"  policy 
overshadows  our  house  govern- 
ment and  our  honor  system  as 
well.  If  we  are  trusted  in  our 
honor  system  and  in  our  house 
government,  why  weren't  the 
carefully  thought  out  decisions  of 
those  bodies  allowed  to  stand 
when  one  girl,  whose  plane  from 
New  York  could  not  land  in 
Pittsburgh  on  February  4,  missed 
classes  and  was  excused.  The 
faculty  committee  on  academic 
standing  cancelled  all  of  that 
girl's  cuts  for  the  remainder  of 
the  semester. 

Our  college  is  just  that — ours. 
We  have  weekly  Student  Gov- 
ernment meetings  in  which  we 
may  air  our  grievances.  Why 
didn't  we?  We  legally  can  ap- 
point committees  to  enforce  our 
desires.  Why  don't  we? 

— Jean  McGregor. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 

3.  A  timeworn  but  still  effective 
attention-getter  is  the  swoon. 
(Husky  girls  should  be  discouraged 
from  this  practice.)  Here,  too,  one 
must  be  cautious.  A  dark  horse 
(good  comparison)  might  snatch  you 
from  the  feet   of  your  objective. 

4.  YOU  with  talent  are  blessed, 
indeed.  Those  who  can  whistle 
through  their  teeth  while  smiling 
casually  are  worth  their  weight  in 
Pepsi-Cola  bottle  caps! 

5.  The  safest  method  is  wearing 
a  dagger  pin  .  .  .  most  stimulating 
for  conversation  and  effective  for 
disposing  of  a  bore.  Please  be  dis- 
creet and  stab  him  in  a  crowd  so  you 
can   make   a   safe   getaway! 

Perk  up  your  lonely  bashful 
hearts.  We  GUARANTEE  success! 
Remember — A  drip  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  dreams  who  vanish!  And 
who  knows — maybe  you  can  latch 
on  to  THE  man.  Goldilocks  did! 

—Cathie  Stauffer. 


Multiply  your  savings  for  Easter  finery  or  fun— by  going  Grey- 
hound  Add  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Greyhounds 
cushioned  chairs  and  frequent  schedules.  Subtract  all  strain  or 
worry  as  you  relax  behind  an  experienced,  dependable  driver. 
Divide  your  budget  more  ways-because  of  low  fares-like  these: 


One 

Round 

One 

Round 

Way 

Trip 

Way 

Trip 

Washington,  D.C. 

$5.35 

$9.65 

Buffalo 

$  4.60 

$  8.30 

New  York 

$7.25 

$13.05 

Baltimore 

$  5.35 

$  9.65 

Philadelphia 

$5.80 

$10.45 

Harrisburg 

$  4.15 

$  7.50 

Boston 

$10.25 

$18.45 

St.  Louis 

$  9.65 

$17.40 

Chicago 

$7.30 

$13.15 

Wheeling 

$  1.40 

$  2.55 

Jacksonville 

$14.05 

$25.30 

Richmond 

$  7.30 

$13.15 

Miami 

$18.60 

$33.50 

Erie 

$  3.05 

$  5.50 

Cleveland 

$2.20 

$  4.00 

Trenton,  N.   J 

$  6.40 

$11.55 

Cincinnati 

$4.95 

$  8.95 

New  Haven 

Plus 

$  8.60 

Federal    Tax 

$15.50 

GREYHOUND  TERMINAL 
1010  LIBERTY  AVE. 
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Inc. 
Free  Delivery 

132  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC  CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You    will    enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 

719   LIBERTY   AVENUE 

(Next   to   Clark   Bldg.) 
Phone  AT.  7823 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JOYCE-McCLEMENTS 

for 

Better  Baked  Goods 

and 

Fancy  Ice  Cream 

Desserts 

Penn  &  Shady,  Schenley  Apts. 


PITTSBURGH  CAMERA  AND  PHOTO 
SUPPLY  CO. 

"Authorized  Eastman  Kodak  Dealers" 

2  Convenient  Locations 
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Honor  In  The  Balance 


Our  honor  system  is  gradually  becoming  useless.  That  means  thai 
an  institution  in  which  we,  as  a  liberal  college,  take  most  justified 
pride  is  being  contaminated  by  passivity  on  the  part  of  the  students 
— and  in  some  cases,  the  faculty.  Unless  social  pressure  is  instru- 
mental in  reviving  it,  our  honor  system  is  doomed  to  failure — a  black 
mark  against  our  personal  integrity. 

It  is  in  the  whimpering  stage  now.  Evidence  lies  in  the  figures. 
There  have  been  16  reported  honor  offenses  on  writtens  and  exams 
and  five  reported  House  offenses.  Multiply  these  offenses  by  all  those 
talked   about — and   never   reported — and   the  toll  becomes  alarming. 

This  problem  has  issued  from  a  complex  source.  Since  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  have  constituted  the  majority  of  reported  offend- 
ers, we  will  start  with  them.  Most  freshmen  have  emerged  from  high 
schools  where  it  is  fashionable  to  cheat.  A  sort  of  a  gauge  of  a  high 
school  student's  popularity  could  be  measured  in  terms  of  how  many 
answers  he  could  get  from  a  neighbor's  exam — right  under  teacher's 
nose!  How  do  we  educate  our  freshman  from  the  abominable  proctor 
system  to  the  ideal  honor  system?  We  have  another  student,  the  head 
o.  the  honor  committee,  give  the  class  a  few  more  rules  to  learn. 
Thus,  the  freshmen  are  not  nearly  enough  impressed  with  its  import- 
ance. Greater  emphasis  could  and  should  be  placed  on  it  by  an  en- 
thusiastic faculty  member. 

Underclassmen  are  not  entirely  blameless,  either.  Some  adopt  the 
attitude  that  since,  under  the  new  curriculum,  they  are  obliged  to 
take  certain  subjects  in  which  they  aren't  avidly  interested — why 
shouldn't  they  cheat  to  pass?  These  students  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  never  a  reason  to  cheat.  They  are  merely  refusing 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  subject,  calculated  only  to  be  beneficial, 
even  though  difficult  to  them. 

There  has  been  general  feeling  against  a  few  faculty  members 
who  have  partially  disregarded  the  honor  system.  In  some  cases,  the 
professor  does  not  leave  the  room  when  a  test  is  being  taken.  An  honor 
system  with  guards  is  self-defeating.  Another  bone  of  contention  is  the 
fact  that  some  instructors  move  the  students  to  every  other  seat  ("so 
they'll  be  more  comfortable")  and  give  alternate  tests.  Perhaps  these 
professors  don't  realize  that  an  honor  system  is  not  based  on  mistrust. 
We're  not  saying  that  a  fragment  of  the  faculty  does  mistrust  the 
students — but  instead,  that  as  long  as  the  students  feel,  wrongly  or 
otherwise,  that  they  are  mistrusted,  the  situation  breeds  cheating. 
All  that  most  of  the  faculty  wants,  is  to  be  around  when  his  help 
is  needed.  A  simple  and  oft-used  solution  is  for  the  teacher  to  be 
available  in  his  office — and  to  give  identical  tests. 

The  "nor  have  I  seen  any  violation  of  the  honor  system"  addi- 
tion to  the  original  "honor  pledge"  has  caused  undue  controversy. 
This  formality  was  brought  in  to  cover  a  loophole  in  the  pledge.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  first  part  were  entirely  effective,  there  would  he  no 
need  for  the  addition. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


This  Month's  Cover  .  .  . 

involves  such  prominent  Pittsburgh  institutions  as  Kaufmann's 
Department  Store,  Lou  Farris  Studio,  and  the  East  Liberty  battalion 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Police.  Kaufmann's  Town  and  Country  Shop  fur- 
nished the  raincoat  and  umbrella;  Farris,  the  picture;  and  the  East 
Liberty  Police,  the  parking  ticket  on  Ginger  Long's  Nash  windshield 
Sparseness  of  cuts  in  April  Arrow  may  be  due  to  this  latter  unex- 
pected  expense.   Also   to   other  things. 

Our  appreciation  to  the  model,  Mary  Lynott,  who  informs  us 
in  chemical  major  jargon  that  the  pretend-rain  on  her  face  is  C3H803 
(glycerine  to  you). 
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Roto  Photo 


The  Roto  Magazine  Section  of  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  will  have  as  its 
cover  for  the  May  16  issue,  a  full 
length  color  picture  of  Mary  Lou 
Beery  as  Antigone.  A  following  page 
will  carry  other  shots  of  various  re- 
hearsal scenes,  and  this  will  act  as 
the  main  announcement  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  play  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday,  May   19,  at  4:00. 

In  the  title  roles  of  Antigone. 
Creon,  and  Haimon  are  Mary  Lou 
Beery,  Marilyn  Pfohl,  and  Billie  Bil- 
derback.  Also  in  the  play  are:  Bebe 
Sherman,  Ginny  Rix,  Mimi  Altman, 
Naomi  Garlick,  Peg  Quick.  Mona 
Werner,  Louise  Diehl,  and  M.  J.  Re- 
gal. A  dancing  and  speaking  chorus 
play  a  vital  part  and  the  production 
demands  cooperation  from  all  the  art 
departments. 

Mrs.  Evanson  is  the  director  of 
Antigone.  The  committee  heads 
are:  costume,  Ann  Thompson  and 
Merny  Hamilton;  make-up,  Corinne 
Trout;  props,  Alice  Vandermark;  and 
business  manager,  Barbara  Berkman. 
Marge  Alexander  is  stage  manager. 

Meet  and  Eat 

AA  plans  for  May  include  a  swim- 
ming meet  with  Lake  Erie  Woman's 
College  and  the  annual  AA  dinner, 
announces  Jessie  Gilbert.  Tentatively 
scheduled  for  May  8,  Saturday  eve- 
ning, the  meet  will  be  followed  by 
a  party  at  the  Lodge  for  all  swim- 
mers. 

Thursday,  May  6,  the  Sophomore 
hockey  and  basketball  teams  will  be 
guests  at  the  annual  AA  dinner  — 
to  be  held  this  year  in  Oakland's 
University  Club. 
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Up  The  Ladder 

Dr.  Anderson  announces  the  fol- 
lowing faculty  promotions  in  recog- 
nition of  "outstanding  contributions 
to  PCW":  Hazel  Cole  Shupp,  from 
Associate  to  Full  Professor;  Laberta 
Dysart,  from  Associate  to  Full  Pro- 
fessor; Lillie  B.  Held  from  Assistant 
to  Associate  Professor  (Miss  Held 
is  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence  study- 
ing procedures  in  music  schools  all 
over  the  country.);  Marguerite 
Mainssonnat  Owens,  from  Assistant 
to  Associate  Professor;  Phyllis  Fer- 
guson, from  Assistant  to  Associate 
Professor;  Jerome  S.  Wenneker,  from 
Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor. 

Heavenly  Cents 

An  anonymous  alumna  of  PCW 
has  presented  Dr.  Anderson  with  a 
$70,000  check  to  cover  approximate- 
ly one-third  the  cost  of  the  new  gym- 
nasium to  be  built  within  the  next 
three  years  on  the  McCargo  property. 
Architect  plans  center  around  a  regu- 
lation size  basketball  court  finished 
to  double  as  an  informal  ballroom, 
basement  dressing  rooms  and  show- 
ers, and  a  trophy  room  where  gold 
cup  champions  can  display  their 
prowess  behind  padlocked  glass.  Our 
sincere  thanks  to  the  college  friend 
who  brought  the  gym  plans  so  much 
closer  to  reality! 
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Mrs.  H.  Ross  Belding  is  giving  an 
Alumnae  Tea  for  the  seniors,  at  the 
College  Club  Tuesday,  May  11  from 
three  to  five  o'clock.  The  Career  Girls 
group  will  present  an  entertainment. 
Miss  Marks,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  the 
Alumnae  Board  have  received  invita- 
tions. 


Coming  Attractions 

The  annual  art  exhibition  of  stu- 
dent work  and  two  organ-voice  re- 
citals are  announced  for  the  first 
week  in  May. 

The  Music  and  Art  Departments 
have  set  Sunday,  May  9,  for  the 
combined  organ  recital  and  art  ex- 
hibition in  Berry  Hall. 

The  program  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled as  a  father-daughter  affair  with 
Virginia  Barkley  at  the  organ  and 
the  Wilkinsburg  High  School  A  Ca- 
pella  Choir  assisting  under  Mr.  R.  O. 
Barkley's  direction. 

Before  and  after  the  recital,  fac- 
ulty and  students  may  visit  the  ex- 
hibit which  will  be  representative  of 
members  from  all  the  art  classes. 
The  costumes  and  setting  for  the 
production  of  Antigone  will  be  dis- 
played along  with  the  drawing,  paint- 
ing, design,  costume  and  advertising 
art. 

Tea  and  cookies  will  be  served  af- 
terwards in  the  Drawing  Room  (by 
Lu  Beery,  Janet  Couch,  Electra 
Anthon.  Pat  Pew,  Natalie  Speer,  and 
Anne    Wallace). 

Earlier  the  same  week,  Tuesday 
May  4  at  8  p.m.  Shirley  Patterson, 
organist,  and  Phyllis  Sidney,  vocalist, 
will  present  a  joint  recital  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall. 

Sew  a  Fine  Seam 

The  Home  Economics  Department 
will  hold  its  annual  Fashion  Show 
and  Tea  on  May  14,  at  2:30  P.M.,  in 
Mellon  Hall.  The  girls  in  the  cooking 
Class  will  make  the  tea,  sandwiches 
and  cakes  which  will  be  served  after 
the  fashion  show.  Cathie  Stauffer 
will  assist  at  the  piano. 


PCW  Vice  President  Appointed 


Three  times  in  the  past  year  PCW 
has  felt  the  presence  of  a  strange 
man.  Whether  sitting  in  the  Smoker, 
eating  lunch  with  Miss  Marks  in 
Woodland  Hall,  or  conferring  with 
Dr.  Anderson  behind  closed  doors, 
his  navy  blue  suit,  broad  smile,  and 
pipe  increasingly  became  topics  for 
campus  conversation.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  his  April  8  to  10  visit,  jour- 
nalistic nerve-centers  quivered  with 
itlrrlngs  of  a  Story  About  To  Crack. 
And  crack  it  did,  on  April  9  when 
Dr.  Anderson,  and  the  Mystery  Man, 
and  your  reporter  got  together  on 
the  following  information  —  infor- 
mation to  be  released  Sunday  April 
25  to  the  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and 
Chiccgo  papers. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hale  Hamilton,  34,  has 
been  appointed  Vice  President  and 
Professor  of  Social  Studies  at  PCW. 
effective  August  1,  1948  (if  the  real 
estate  agent  comes  through  on  that 
apartment).  Now  Assistant  Dean  of 
University  College,  (Loop),  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
dea's  with  over  4,030  students,  Dr. 
Hamilton  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
new  PCW  Curriculum,  and  will  teach 
two  sections  of  Modern  Society. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  had  broad  aca- 
demic training  in  the  social  sciences. 
A  graduate  of  De  Pauw,  with  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
was  Assistant  Dean  at  Lawrence  Col- 
lege, where  he  taught  political  sci- 
ence, humanities,  and  education,  be- 
fore going  to  Chicago.  It  was  while 
teaching  government  at  Lawrence 
that  he  began  his  long  friendship 
with  our  Dr.  Anderson,  then  a  ''very 
energetic"   philosophy   professor. 

Always  a  believer  in  general  edu- 
cation, primary  sources,  and  "outside 
readings,"  Dr.  Hamilton  finds  time 
from  his  present  adtrrnistrative  du- 
ties, PCW  trips,  writing,  and  educa- 
tional research  to  teach  sections  o ' 
the  famous  "Best  Books"  course,  a 
typical  Robert  Hutchins  addition 
to  the  Chicago  curriculum.  Now  sev- 
enteen years  "successful,"  and  no 
longer  an  experiment,  the  "Best 
Books"  with  its  requirement  of  eight- 
een great  books  read  annually,  its 
absence  of  examinations,  and  its 
question-discussion  technique  is  still 
something  of  a  shock  to  education 
circles. 

In  PCW's  new  curriculum  Dr. 
Hamilton  sees  much  of  the  same  in- 
spiration and  progressive  attitude 
that  has  earned  Chicago  U.  its  na- 
tional fame.  Describing  our  curricu- 


DR.  HAMILTON 

lum  as  "well  out  in  front,"  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton feels  'interesting  things  will 
happen  here  in  the  next  five  years." 
By  that  time  he  hopes  original  texts 
will  have  solved  the  textbook  prob- 
lem now  facing  us.  Also  first  on  the 
list  of  projects  are  faculty-student 
discussion  groups  to  air  the  "grum- 
blings" which  ha  describes  as  the 
"natural  phenomena  of  curriculum 
evolution,"  comparable  to  growing 
pans  in  the  adolescent. 

Especially  impressed  with  the  ver- 
satility, training,  and  cooperative  at- 
t'tude  of  our  faculty,  he  commented: 
"Many  teaching  staffs  wou'd  not  be 
willing  or  capab'e  of  making  the 
jumD  frcm  traditional  teaching  to  the 
unwield  material,  demanding  tech- 
niques, and  broad  out'ook  needed 
in  g?ne:-al  education.  Your  new  cur- 
riculum is  rough  on  faculty " 

Admitting  that  his  wife,  Virg'n'a. 
whom  he  married  in  1940,  thorough- 
■y  aporcves  his  change  to  a  smaVer 
school.  Dr.  Hamilton  says.  "I'm  afraid 
my  wife  was  distressed  about  the 
personality  of  Chicago  University." 
Mrs.  Hamilton  likes  to  know  the  stu- 
dents, and  wis  reportedly  much  hap- 
pier at  I  awrence.  where  she  cou'd 
d?bb'°  'n  a  little  back't^ga  work,  a 
f'T-owb^ck  of  her  Massachusetts 
stock  co— ipanv  davs  Both  Dr  and 
M"s.  Fftn'Hon  are  interested  in 
drama,  but  it  was  Virginia,  he  says, 
that  was  "stage  struck."  He  t~kes  de- 
light in  telling  a  Broadway  injid-nt 
that   happened    when    Virginia,    then 


19,  asked  producer  Eddie  Dowling 
for  a  job.  "Honey,"  Mr.  Dowling  said 
to  her,  "Have  you  got  car  fare  home? 
You  do?  Well,  go  there  .    .    .   Fast.'  " 

Dr.  Hamilton,  though  lacking  in  a 
pocket  picture  of  his  wife,  ("that's 
terrible,  isn't  it?")  will  at  the 
least  provocation,  supply  photo- 
graphs of  his  four  and  a  half  year- 
old  son,  Timmie,  a  tweed-suited, 
stocky  little  fellow  for  whose  atten- 
tions some  400  PCW  baby  sitters  are 
already  vying. 

A  native  of  Marion,  Indiana,  Dr. 
Hamilton  is  the  author  of  A  Case 
Study  in  Municipal  Employee  Organ- 
ization, The  Control  of  Universities 
in  the  United  States.  The  Armed 
Services  and  Higher  Education.  In 
1947  following  his  three  year  officer- 
ship  in  the  US  Navy  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Implica- 
tions of  Armed  Services  Education- 
al Programs. 

Fall  visitors  to  Dr.  Hamilton's 
proposed  office  in  the  current  sec- 
retarial classroom,  wi'l  find,  as  did 
your  reporter,  a  thoroughly  delight- 
ful man,  witty,  soft-spoken,  con- 
genial, and  enthusiastic  over  his 
"first  experience  teaching  women." 
Of  this  last  subject,  Dr.  Hamilton 
disclores  exclusively  for  our  press, 
"I  think  I'll  enjoy  that  a  great  deal." 


Small  Fry- 


on  Saturday,  May  1,  two  speech 
majors  will  present  a  children's  pro- 
gram consisting  of  two  plays  fol- 
lowed by  group  singing.  The  pro- 
gram is  a  project  of  the  Play  Pro- 
duction class.  The  Three  Wishes,  an 
old  EngMsh  fairy  tale,  will  be  pro- 
duced by  Alice  Vandermark.  The 
cast  for  this  play  includes:  Peg 
Cuick,  Billie  Bilderback,  Joselyn 
Griffith,  and  Ginny  Rix.  The  other 
play,  Rumpelstiltkin,  will  be  produc- 
ed and  directed  by  Corinne  Trout. 

Textile  Tour 

Real  Pennsylvania  Dutch  food,  a 
vis't  to  'ocal  textile  mills,  and  a  tour 
of  Phe'ps  Leather  Mill  are  highlights 
of  the  Advanced  Texti'e  Students 
mass  exodus  April  30  and  May  1  to 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  With  Miss 
Stewart  driving  the  lead  car,  stu- 
dents Joy  Wilson,  Jessie  Gilbert, 
/  nne  Wallace,  Prue  Hamilton,  Sally 
Dougan,  Caro  1  Lenz  and  Louise 
Feineman  will  leave  Pittsburgh  Fri- 
day, spend  the  night  in  a  Lancas- 
ter hotel  and  return  Saturday. 


Faculty  Rollcall 

British  novelist,  Hungarian  com- 
poser, London  historian,  college 
chaplain,  art  professor:  such  are  the 
exciting  additions  already  brighten- 
ing "Faculty  Rollcall  1948-9."  Ex- 
tensive airmail,  personal  interviews, 
and  alumnae  gifts  have  already 
signed  Storm  Jameson,  Guy  Chap- 
man, and  Sandor  Veress  on  the  dot- 
ted line.  With  Spring  Registration 
drawing  ever  nearer,  Dr.  Anderson  is 
reportedly  narrowing  his  recommen- 
dations for  the  religion  and  art  pro- 
fessorships still  open.  For  those  stu- 
dents still  toying  with  schedule 
holes  the  following  should  be  a 
word  to  the  wise. 

Storm  Jameson  (Mrs.  Guy  Chap- 
man), 51  year  old  Yorkshire  novel- 
ist and  critic,  will  teach  PCW  and 
Pitt  Advanced  Creative  Writing  class- 
es next  year.  In  accepting  the  post 
at  PCW  Miss  Jameson  wrote,  "I 
think  that,  after  all  these  years  of 
making  mistakes  and  struggling  to 
write  better,  I  must  know  some- 
thing about  writing — but  do  I  know 
how  to  teach  it?"  Her  modesfy  re- 
ticent statement  neglects  to  men- 
tion the  twenty  some  novels  for  the 
enumeration  of  which  Who's  Who 
has  designated  a  full  column,  and 
about  which  the  Saturday  Review  of 
I  iterature.  Book  Week,  New  Yorker, 
and  London  Times  have  used  such 
words  as  "highly  intellectual,  warm- 
ly human,  dramatic,  embittered,  eso- 
teric, sensuous."  Interested  in  mod- 
ern poetry,  abstract  art,  ships,  war, 
Anglo-American  friendship  (see  her 
London  Calling  in  PCW  Library)  she 
promises  to  be  stimulating  to  work 
with.  Entrance  to  her  classes  may  be 
competitive. 

Her  husband,  Guy  Patterson  Chap- 
man, has  been  appointed  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  will  teach  a 
year  course  in  English  History.  His 
background  includes  law,  book  pub- 
lishing, two  World  Wars,  historical, 
economic,  biographical  and  personal 
writing,  Army  education,  and  his  re- 
cent position  as  head  of  the  History 
Department  at  the  University  of 
Leeds.  Professor  Chapman  is  now 
engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the 
Third  French  Republic.  He  and  his 
wi'e  will  travel  from  London  to  the 
States  during  the  summer  and  plan 
to  live  in  Webster  Hall. 

Even  further  from  home  will  be 
Sandor  Veress,  41,  Hungarian  pianist, 
conductor,  writer,  and  professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  at  Budapest, 
who  has  been  called  "today's  out- 
standing  Central   European    compos- 


er." A  student  of  Bela  Bartok,  he 
has  written  piano  and  voilin  mu- 
sic, chamber  music,  songs,  orches- 
tral works  and  choruses,  many  of 
which  have  been  performed  in 
Prague,  Paris,  Venice,  Rome,  Lon- 
don, Holland  and  Austria.  At  PCW 
he  will  teach  musical  composition;  to 
acquaint  students  with  "musicians 
at  work"  he  will  be  encouraged  to 
compose  on  campus.  Scheduled  to 
lecture  in  Rome  in  May,  Mr.  Veress 
will  leave  for  America  from  there,  if 
Communist  controls  refuse  his  visa 
out  of  Hungary.  He  brings  with  him 
his  wife,  Enid  Mary,  a  British-born 
pianist  and  music  teacher.  A  friend 
of  our  Dr.  Borsody,  Mr.  Veress  comes 
to  us  through  a  special  alumnae  con- 
tribution. 

The  May  Arrow  will  contain  simi- 
lar sketches  of  the  new  Chaplain  and 
Art  Professor,  should  appointments 
to  these  posts  be  announced  in  the 
meantime. 


P 


review 

The  Activities  Council  is  bringing 
the  current  full-length  Spanish 
movie,  "Man's  Hope,"  to  the  student 
body  on  Wednesday  night,  April  28, 
at  7:30  o'clock.  There  will  be  no 
charge  for  admission,  and  the  movie 
will  be  shown  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  film,  produced  by  Andre  Mal- 
raux,  has  a  stirring  plot  based  on  the 
struggles  of  partisans  in  the  Span- 
ish civil  revolt.  The  historic  strife  is 
told  in  terms  of  ordinary  human  be- 
ings and  was  filmed  during  the  ac- 
tual Civil  War. 

If  the  student  body  takes  enough 
interest  in  this  film,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  more  foreign  films  to 
the  college.  Such  movies  as:  "May- 
erling."  "Shoe  Shine,"  "End  of  A 
Day,"  and  "Beauty  and  the  Beast" 
will  be  available.  Activities  Council 
is  hoping  that  the  students  wil1  turn 
out  to  see  the  movie  and  further  their 
knowledge  and  interest  in  foreign 
affairs. 


The  Open  Door 

PCW  will  hold  its  annual  Spring 
Open  House  Saturday,  May  1,  Miss 
Marks  announces.  Invitations  are  be- 
ing mailed  to  all  parents,  friends  and 
prospective  students.  Student  tours 
of  the  campus,  departments,  and  all 
dormitories  have  been  organized;  a 
special  Assembly  Saturday  morning 
has  been  tentatively  proposed;  and 
afternoon  tea  will  probably  be 
served. 


Hit  The  Road 

They're  taking  to  the  woods!  Yes, 
those  girls  who  are  usually  found 
hunched  over  a  microscope  or  pro- 
ducing violent  odors  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  science  building,  the 
members  of  Mu  Sigma  Chi,  are  plan- 
ning to  escape  from  all  this.  Leaving 
Saturday  afternoon,  May  8,  they 
are  sponsoring  a  weekend  trip  to 
Cook's  Forest  in  Jefferson  County, 
eighteen  miles  from  Brookville.  Ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Wallace  and  other 
faculty  members,  they  will  leave  be- 
hind all  labs  and  learning,  and  climb 
into  cars  to  drive  to  the  forest  to 
spend  Satm-day  night  in  a  cabin  in 
the  woods.  Field  trips,  horseback 
riding  (for  the  braver  ones),  bicycl- 
ing and  hiking  are  planned  for  Sun- 
day. 

Fun  for  the  Fund 

The  World  Student  Service  Fund 
drive  will  be  climaxed  with  a  dance 
and  box  social  in  the  chapel  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  April  24,  according 
to  Ariana  Powell,  chairman  of  the 
drive.  Let's  get  those  heads,  hands, 
and  hearts  working  to  contrive  a 
cleverly  decorated  box  lunch  to  win 
that  man's  heart.  Your  name  should 
be  inside  the  box.  Stags  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  fraternity  houses,  but 
you  are  encouraged  to  bring  your 
own  date.  We  will  leave  it  to  you 
to  tutor  him  in  the  appearance  of 
your  box.  The  PCW  King  elected  by 
the  students  will  be  announced  that 
evening.  If  you  turned  in  his  pic- 
ture make  sure  he's  there  to  receive 
recognition  along  with  you. 


Good  Deal 


Angel  food  cake,  strawberries  and 
ice  cream  are  the  scheduled  menu 
for  the  sophomore  dessert-bridge  in 
honor  of  the  seniors  to  be  held  in 
Mellon  Wednesday  afternoon.  April 
28,  from  two  to  five  o'clock,  an- 
nounces Claire  Foster,  general  chair- 
man. Besides  Sophomores  and  Sen- 
iors, Dr.  Martin.  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs. 
Anderson,  and  Miss  Marks  are  spe- 
cial guests.  Claire  has  appointed  the 
fol'owing  committee:  Mercedes  Urda, 
decorations;  Pat  Hardy,  refresh- 
ments; Mona  Werner  and  Bebe  Sher- 
man, entertainment;  Corky  Davis, 
invitations;  Barb  Illig,  preparat  ons; 
and  Betty  Schweider,  prizes. 


You  and  Your  Summer 


Lee  Corey  '50 


What  are  your  plans  for  Summer 
1948?  Sunbathing?  Breakfast  in  bed? 
A  little  light  reading?  Postcards  in- 
forming busy  friends  you're  "having 
a  wonderful  time"?  Why  not  join 
those  busy  friends  this  year? 

Life  is  much  too  fast  today  to  per- 
mit summers  to  slip  past  like  vague 
dreams.  You  here  at  PCW  have  one, 
two,  three  years  at  the  most  to  finish 
your  college  education.  Then  come 
responsibilities,  marriage,  children. 
These  college  -  years  -  summers,  you 
must  admit,  are  perhaps  your  last 
summers  for  independent,  excit- 
ing living  and  thinking.  This  is 
already  April.  Only  six  weeks  of 
school  are  left.  In  the  words  of  the 
popular  song,  "Now  is  the  hour"! 
Have  you  considered  the  following 
possibilities? 
WORK 

How  about  a  cruise  on  a  Great 
Lakes  steamer  plus  room  and  board 
and  a  monthly  wage  of  one  hundred 
dollars  or  more? 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Steamship 
Company 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  111. 
is  looking  for  waitresses,  maids, 
clerks  and  attendants.  Or  if  you  wish 
to  stay  near  Pittsburgh,  be  a  waitress 
or  maid  or  clerk  on  a  river  tug  boat. 
The  National  Maritime  Union  can 
give  you  full  information. 

Joseph  Home's  Department  store 
hires  many  college  students  as  sales 
clerks,  messengers,  clerical  and  stock 
people.  They  can  not  accept  applica- 
tions until  May.  Wages  depend  on 
the  hours  and  the  type  of  work  you 
do.  If  you  want  to  work  in  a  depart- 
ment store  after  graduation  this  is  a 
fine  chance  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor. 

It  is  a  bit  late  to  apply  for  camp 
counsellor  jobs  but  Miss  Dalzell  has 
a  file  of  camp  addresses  and  you 
might  write  to  a  few  of  the  camps  in 
case  they  have  vacancies.  Miss  Prim- 
rose's Camp  Counsellor  Leader 
Course   is   valuable   preparation. 

What  did  PCW  girls  do  last  sum- 
mer? 

Mimi  Altman  was  an  aide  at  Buhl 
Planetarium  in  their  Microbe  Zoo. 
She  explained  the  exhibits  and  gen- 
erally watched  over  things.  Her  hours 
were  from  three  to  ten  and  she  was 
paid  approximately  47  cents  an  hour 
with  raises  up  to  60  cents  an  hour 
after   a   thousand   hours  of  work. 

Joan  Schleicher  was  a  clerical 
worker  at  Stern's  Department  Store 


in  New  York  City.  She  was  paid  $25 
for  a  forty  hour  week. 

Itae  Anto  worked  as  a  reception- 
ist at  a  local  radio  station  with  a 
seven  hour  day.  Rae  warns  you  not 
to  underestimate  what  you  can  do 
and  the  salary  you  can  earn.  If  you 
tell  your  employer  that  all  you  want 
is  experience  —  that's  all  you're  like- 
ly to  get. 

Betty  Johnson  was  secretary  and 
receptionist  in  a  doctor's  office.  She 
got  this  job  through  Miss  Dalzell's 
office. 

If  you  want  a  summer  job  fill  out 
a  card  for  Miss  Dalzell.  The  United 
States  Employment  Agency  calls  her 
about  jobs  and  she  may  be  able  to 
help  you  find  what  you  want.  Re- 
member first  though,  you  must  get  a 
Social  Security  card  before  you  can 
work.  The  Social  Security  offices  are 
at  Room  714  in  the  Clark  Building 
in  Pittsburgh.  You  get  one  card  and 
it  lasts  for  life. 
TRAVEL 

Perhaps  you  don't  want  to  work 
during  your  vacation.  Would  a  trip 
to  Europe,  England,  Mexico,  Canada 
or  Alaska  interest  you?  The  Ameri- 
can Youth  Hostels  have  bicycle  tours 
to  all  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Monroe  H.  Smith 

American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc. 

Northfield,  Mass. 
has      information      and      suggestions 
about     these     tours.     The     European 
group  leaves  New  York  City  on  June 
28   and   returns   September    1.   There 


are  shorter  trips  within  the  United 
States  and  into  Canada  that  last  a 
weekend,  a  week  or  several  weks. 
The  expense  of  the  trips  depends  on 
the  extra  transportation  needed  and 
the  length  of  the  trip. 

The  head  of  an  information  center 
about  student  trips, 

Miss  Helen  Rip!ey 

Institute  of  International  Education 

2  West  45th  Street 

New  York  City 
can   he'p   with   accommodations    and 
tour  plans.  Remember  that  boats  and 
hotels  will  be  crowded  so  make  res- 
ervations early. 
STUDY 

If  you  can't  get  to  Europe  or  South 
America  this  summer  plan  for  next 
year.  While  you're  waiting  this  is  an 
excellent  time  to  brush  up  on  your 
French,  German  or  Spanish.  Half  the 
pleasure  of  foreign  travel  is  in  know- 
ing the  language.  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  Vermont  offers  you  the  chance 
to  live  in  a  European  atmosphere 
without  leaving  the  United  States. 
The  fee  for  tuition,  room  and  board 
is  approximately  $250  to  $295.  The 
students  live  in  either  the  French, 
German,  Italian,  Russian  or  Spanish 
halls  and  speak  only  the  particular 
language  they  are  studying.  The  six 
weeks  course  gives  college  credits 
and  concludes  with  examinations. 

And  how  about  that  course  in  typ- 
ing and  shorthand.  No  matter  what 
you  do  during  and  after  college  they 
will  help  you.  Many  of  the  business 
colleges  offer  three-month  summer 
instruction  in  those  subjects.  They 
are  not  very  difficult  courses  and  fit 
in  well  with  your  sun  bathing  and 
swimming. 

A  six  week  vacation  in  New  York 
City  for  the  price  of  $125  total  seems 
impossible.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
you  will  have  seen  more  of  New 
York  than  most  New  Yorkers  them- 
selves. You'll  visit  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, Labor  Union  headquarters, 
Puerto  Rican  district,  negro  sett'e- 
ments  and  many  other  places.  Also 
there's  a  visit  to  Lake  Success,  a  trip 
to  Jones  Beach  for  a  day  of  swim- 
ming and  picnicing  a  day  at  Hyde 
Park  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  personal 
guests.  The  Encampment  for  Citizen- 
ship offers  all  of  this  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  live  with  young 
people  of  all  races,  nationalities  and 
economic  levels.  I  spent  my  last  sum- 
mer there  so  I  know  the  experience 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


The  Theater 

A  Lass  and  a  Lack,  the  title  at- 
tached by  Mary  Lapsley,  Nancy  Mc- 
Donald, Amy  Gage,  and  "mostly  Au- 
drey Bigelow"  (as  the  program  stat- 
ed) to  the  original  musical-comedy 
the  Senior  class  presented  last  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights  in  Assem- 
bly Hall,  offers  pun  material  chal- 
lenging all  that  is  unkindly  in  a  dra- 
matic critic's  nature.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  lead-paragraph  Kronen- 
berger  of  PM  could  twist  out  of  those 
five  words.  Indeed,  I  went  to  the 
play  with  phrases  like  "lack  of  com- 
plication," "lack  of  character"  and 
"lack  of  spirit"  already  coined  and 
ready  to  spend. 

After  laughing  my  way  through 
the  two-hour  process  by  which  Pan- 
taloon College  for  Well  Tended  Wom- 
en renewed  its  "85%  of  our  gradu- 
ates get  married"  claim  by  out- 
maneuvering  Ski-Hi  and  Mad  Plaid 
products,  I  find  the  two  lacks,  though 
still  legitimate,  overshadowed  by  the 
generous  amount  of  the  third  which 
was  present. 

Amateur  writers  invariably  reduce 
complications  to  devices  and  charac- 
ters to  types.  It's  an  inevitable  bi- 
product  of  inexperience,  and  reflects 
no  criticism  on  the  writers  except 
that  they  happen  to  be  young.  Since 
the  script  itself  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantage pinafores  (youth)  have  over 
shirtwaists  (maturity)  and  cigarettes 
(middle  age  slump),  perhaps  youth- 
fulness  constitutes  in  itself  no  sin. 
Nevertheless  comment  must  be  made 
on  the  ability  of  "mostly  Bigelow"  to 
dig  to  the  toe  of  the  stocking  for  de- 
vices. Secret  formulas,  conveniently- 
located  brooks,  movie  magnet  fath- 
ers: around  such  clothes  props  as 
these  did  A  Lass  and  A  Lack  stretch 
its  12  scene  plot.  Yet  it  hung  together. 
Only  in  one  place  —  the  offstage 
brook  scene  and  consequent  aging  of 
Dean  Shocks  did  the  action  tighten 
to  incredibility.  Even  Dottie  Doo- 
little,  who  played  with  restraint  and 
good  taste  the  dainty  ghost  of 
Huckleberry  Hall,  couldn't  help  Cor- 
inne  Trout  out  of  that  situation. 

As  for  characterizations,  little  time 
could  be  alloted  to  any  of  the  forty- 
some  students,  art  teachers,  secre- 
taries, baseball  players  and  valets  in 
the  cast.  Students,  except  for  minor 
idiosyncracies  like  cracker  eating  and 
poetry  spouting,  were  reduced  to 
lovesick  females.  More  individualism 
in  the  PCWW  girls  would  have  made 
the  mass  production  of  the  Ski-Hi 
and  Mad  Plaid  troops  even  funnier. 
To  say  the  most  fascinating  roles  in 


PCWhispers 


MILESTONES 

Engaged: 
Nancy  Eastwood  to  Bill  Woods 
Fran  O'Neil  to  Russ  Kerr 
Jean  Riihiluoma  to  Don  French 
Gina  Sager  to  Chuck  Peterson 
Doni  Vail  to  Walter  Rea 
Carol  Watson   to   Allen   Smith 
Joy  Wilson   to  Bruce   Douglas 

Married: 
Katy    Woolard    to    Bob    Meinken    in 

Philadelphia  on  March  27. 
Jeanne   Anna    Ayres    to    Rolande    C. 
Widgery    in    Pittsburgh    on    March 
29th. 

Pinned: 
Anne  Pennoyer  to  Tom  Newcomb,  a 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  from  Pitt  Med- 
ical on  April  2. 
Madelyn   Engelhardt   to  Bert   Sayles, 
Tech  SAE,  on  April  3,  at  the  SAE 
formal. 
PEOPLE 

Jane  Steele,  feeling  that  she  has  been 
neglected  so  far  this  year  by  the 
Arrow,  wishes  to  see  her  name  in 
print.  JANE  STEELE. 
Audrey  Bigelow,  Nancy  McDonald, 
Sis  Ryan,  Janet  Mitchell,  Kathleen 
Dalzell,  and  Mary  Lou  Smith  re- 
turned to  PCW  after  visiting  the 
sunny  state  of  Florida.  Snooks 
Humbert  Dame  did  them  several 
better  by  visiting  the  state  of 
Georgia,  spending  her  vacation 
with  husband  Ed,  and  securing  an 
apartment  for  post-graduation 
housekeeping! 

Harriet  Kerr,  Helen  Echelmeyer, 
Henrietta  Biasing,  and  others  after 
spending  a  spring  vacation  weekend 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  swearing  that  they  were 
the  only  residents  in  their  particular 
hotel  under  the  age  of  at  least  sixty. 
Pre-vacation       jaunters      included 


the  play  were  the  male  parts  seems 
to  admit  the  extent  of  my  indoctri- 
nation but  certainly  Bonnie  Beck's 
pants-hitching,  Sally  Boggs'  "fuchsia 
mood,"  and  Mary  Lapsley's  French 
oratory  deserve  note. 

The  three  heroines  —  Daisy  Fern 
(Mary  Ann  Houck),  Sappho  Cabot 
(Dorothy  Berg),  and  Pandora  Breath- 
weight  (Lucille  McKay)  —  were  nice 
to  look  at  and  hear. 

Considerable  esprit  de  corps  — 
that  quality  of  cheerfulness  and  co- 
operation which  though  impossible  to 
define  is  recognized  conspicuously  by 
its  absence  in  any  poor  production  ■ — 
came  over  the  footlights  both  Friday 


Peggie  McGeary,  Shirley  Brendel. 
and  Shirley  Patterson  who  travelled 
to  Grove  City  for  the  IF  Ball  fea- 
turing Elliott   Lawrence. 

Dr.  Anderson's  son,  Bayard,  is  up 
and  around  recuperating  from  his  ac- 
cident. 

Among  her  post-vacation  mail  was 
a  summer  scholarship  to  Oslo,  Nor- 
way for  Paula  Malm. 
MISCELLANY 

Ann  Thompson  reports  that  she 
met  a  Tech  student  of  Maggie  Mor- 
rison over  vacation.  Said  Tech  co- 
ed. "The  nerve  of  PCW— taking  all 
our  men!"  Ann's  pointed  reply,  "Well, 
some  people  have  it,  and  some 
don't." 

Miss  Maclachlan  received  a  phone 
call  the  other  day  from  a  Tech  fel- 
low who  wondered  if  PCW  had  a 
track  team.  When  told  that  we 
didn  t  indulge  in  such  active  sport, 
he  asked  if  she  were  busy.  After 
much  vagueness  and  beating  around 
the  bush,  he  confessed  all.  Said  he 
was  a  pledge,  but  wouldn't  name  the 
fraternity,  and  had  been  assigned 
the  dubious  honor  of  running  a  foot 
race  with  a  PCW  girl.  Miss  Mac  re- 
ferred the  call  to  Woodland  Hall. 
The  story  is  lost  from  here  on.  Will 
the  lucky  girl  please  come  forth  and 
identify  herself? 

During  rehearsals  for  the  Pan- 
American  pageant.  Dr.  Labarthe  set 
participants  into  uproars.  An  out- 
standing line  in  the  play  was,  "My 
Manhattan,"  referring  of  course  to 
the  section  of  New  York.  Said 
comedian  Labarthe,  "Don't  get  con- 
fused and  scream  'My  daiquiri'." 
And  he's  wasting  his  time  at  PCW. 

Kaufmann's  Department  store  has 
nothing  on  us  with  their  IIOOTW. 
The  Senior's  advertising  slogan  for 
their  play  was  ALAAL. 


and  Saturday  nights.  Many  factors 
may  have  been  responsible:  Jerry 
Wenneker's  patient  direction,  Max 
Adkins'  solid  arrangements  (Picas- 
so Blues  and  Trouble  with  Men  in 
particular),  the  cleverness  of  Vir- 
ginia Barkley  and  Margaret  Reckard 
at  the  grand  pianos,  and  (I'm  build- 
ing to  a  climax)  the  sparkly  dialogue. 
Such  quips  as  "Prince  Albert?"  "I 
don't  smoke"  .  .  .  "Let  me  wear  your 
eternity  pin"  .  .  .  the  fast-moving 
betas  .  .  .  Morning  Becomes  After- 
noon are  not  easy  to  write 
Making  people  laugh  is  sometimes 
no  laughing  matter  and  even  Jack 
(Continued  on  page   15) 


ROOM  201  OR  WE  ALSO  RAN 


Ij^OR  the  past  two  years,  I've  been 
mulling  over  and  thinking  about 
the  painting  that  was  the  Carnegie 
Art  Prize  in  1946,  and  it's  been  both- 
ering me.  Room  101,  as  it  was  called, 
may  have  been  all  right  for  some 
people,  but  I  feel  certain  that  the 
artist  missed  a  lot  of  good  material 
in  staying  downstairs.  Room  201  is 
my  room,  and,  after  looking  around 
surveying  the  content  of  201,  I  have 
calculated  that  the  artist  could  have 
crowded  exactly  4,326  more  objects 
within  his  frame.  Hmm.  That  sounds 
like  a  neat  trick.  If  you  have  any 
doubts,  just  try  crowding  that  many 
things  within  your  frame.  Bet  you'd 
gain  a  few  pounds. 

However,  to  get  back  to  my  story, 
I'm  bothered  by  what  the  artist 
omitted.  After  these  two  years  of 
careful  contemplation,  I  feel  it  only 
fair  to  the  public  that  some  one  as 
well  qualified  in  the  field  of  art  as 
myself  should  undertake  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  missing  articles.  Here- 
with I  present  these  objets  d'art. 

The  largest  objet  d'art,  though  the 
art  of  his  objet  is  doubtful,  is  my 
roommate,  Pruney,  who  is  now  hud- 
dled over  her  dask  performing  the 
highly  academic  task  of  writing  let- 
ters. Her  beautiful  face,  now  charm- 
ingly distorted  into  a  frown,  would 
do  credit  to  any — any — ,  well,  may- 
be the  artist  was  right  in  omitting 
her. 

A  pair  of  my  socks  standing  by  the 
door,  as  is  in  readiness  for  some- 
thing. Standing?  You  think  I'm  kid- 
ding? I  haven't  bought  any  soap 
flakes  for  three  months! 

One  under-stuffed  armchair.  It 
used  to  be  over-stuffed  till  Pruney, 
a  bit  riled  over  an  F  in  Phys.  Ed.  for 
flunking  the  ball  throw,  picked  it  up 
and  threw  it  out  the  window. 

Six  broken  window  panes. 

About  30  feet  of  pipe  placed  dis- 
advantageous^ around  the  room.  Be- 
cause of  these  pipes,  we  call  201  the 
Tap  Room,  but  not  for  the  reason 
you  may  think.  (ATTENTION  Honor 
Committee.)  Every  night  at  1:30  the 
pipes  begin  to  rattle  and  tap,  and  it 
has  gotten  so  that  Pruney  and  I 
find  ourselves  automatically  rising 
out  of  sleep  and  beds,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  singing 
The  Anvil  Chorus  in  time  with  the 
tapping  of  the  pipes. 

A  graduation  photo  of  herself 
which  Pruney  tenderly  presented  to 
me.  I  remember  I  bit  my  lip  to  hide 
my  emotion,  cried  away  a  whole  box 
of  Kleenex,  and  hid  the  picture  in 
my   bottom   drawer  under   my  desk. 


Pruney  since  discovered  the  hiding 
p'ace  and  now  the  photo  is  pasted 
on  the  wall  over  my  desk.  In 
my  research  into  the  field  of  psy- 
chology, I  find  that  this  a  detri- 
mental factor  to  my  studying,  but  I 
can't  melt  the  iron  glue. 

A  pair  of  soiled  pajamas  now 
stuck  to  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed.  I  dropped  them  there  the  night 
I  opened  the  glass  of  jelly  hither  and 
yon,  but  mostly  hither.  My  pajamas, 
once  red  and  white  striped,  now  have 
a  grape-ish  cast. 

One  non-electric  alarm  clock.  We 
learned   our  lesson. 

A  lovely  green,  floral-pattern  rug, 
just  like  the  one  you  wouldn't  have 
in  your  basement  at  home,  generous- 
ly presented  to  us  by  the  school.  We 
begged  them  to  take  it  back,  but  they 
insisted. 

A  piece  of  yarn  hanging  from  the 
wall  on  which  Pruney  and  I  have 
collected  and  strung  all  the  souvenir 
match  covers  we've  gotten  while  on 
dates  during  the  past  three  years. 
They  both  look  nice  too! 

One  three-foot,  crocheted,  stuffed 
penguin,  one  arm  hanging  by  one 
thread,  lying  limply,  but  grandly, 
upon  Pruney's  bed.  This  sentimental 
attachment  dates  back  to  1928  when, 
as  a  mark  of  achievement,  the  Lump, 
as  we  intimately  call  this  animal, 
was  given  to  Pruney  upon  cutting 
her  first  tooth. 

A  withered  corsage  which  I  have 
saved  since  the  1946  Junior  Prom  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  so  odd — sun- 
flowers and  baby's  breath.  I've 
avoided  blind  dates  with  horticultur- 
ists ever  since. 

The  April  13  issue  of  Look  Mag- 
azine. This  is  the  one  featuring  the 
article  on  plastic  surgery.  I've  read  it 
25  times  and  at  last  I'm  beginning  to 
think  that  maybe  there's  hope. 

One  life-size  picture  of  Roddy 
MacDowell  hanging  on  the  left  wall, 
inscribed  "To  darling  Pruney  with 
all  my  love,  Roddy."  But  she  wrote 
it  herself. 

There  are,  of  course,  324  feet  of 
electrical  extension  cords,  but,  being 
so  unnoticeable  hanging  from  the 
main  overhead  light  and  the  two  out- 
lets on  the  wall,  I  feel  certain  that 
this  item  could  be  omitted. 

One  picture  of  Henry  Wallace 
hanging  on  the  right  wall.  Pruney 
and  I  always  have  a  rousing  game  of 
tossing   darts  before   we  retire. 

So  you  see,  dear  public,  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  valuable  items 
omitted  from  Room  101.  Think  I'll  go 
to  bed.  Bed! 


A  Talk  With  Tallulah 

IF  a  psychiatrist  who  was  apply- 
ing a  word-association  test  to  one 
of  his  patients  said,  "Tallulah,"  the 
immediate  and  unhesitating  response 
would  be  "Bankhead!  '  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  Fiji-islander  has  heard  of 
the  famous,  not  to  say  notorious, 
actress,  whom  people  have  long  ceas- 
ed to  call  Miss  Bankhead,  but,  in- 
stead,  label  simply   Tallulah. 

Talluluh  was  in  town  not  so  long 
ago  in  a  little  vehicle  called  "Pri- 
vate Lives"  by  Noel  Coward.  It  seem- 
ed a  good  idea  to  this  reporter  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  from  her,  and  so, 
disregarding  friendly  advice  that 
Tallulah  would  "cari'o  her  into  rib- 
bons," nay,  in  fact,  being  goaded  on 
by  the  challenge  which  these  friend- 
ly words  presented,  she  was  inspired 
to  do  deeds  of  daring  to  get  the  in- 
terview. 

First,  reasoning  that  the  quickest 
way  to  Tallulah's  dressing  room  was 
through  the  theater,  this  reporter 
plunked  the  admission  price  down 
at  the  ticket  office,  took  her  ticket, 
presented  it  to  the  doorman,  and 
entered  the  maroon-plush-and-silt 
interior  of  the  Nixon  theater. 

Fragments  of  advice  from  friends 
whom  she  had  told  about  the  intend- 
ed interview  kept  running  through 
her  mind  during  the  first  act.  "YOU 
think  YOU  can  get  an  interview  with 
Tallulah  Bankhead?  HA!"  "If 
there's  one  thin?  she  doesn't  like,  it's 
nice  little  girls."  All  right,  so  I  am  a 
nice  little  girl.  Why  won't  she  see 
me?  "Your  interview  will  wind  up 
with  you  being  interviewed  by  Miss 
B."  "She's  likely  to  tell  you  just 
what  she  thinks  of  you." 

During  the  second  act,  a  little  more 
nervous  at  the  thought  of  standing 
face  to  face  with  Greatness,  but 
none  the  less  determined,  this  Ar- 
row-agent framed  in  her  mind  ques- 
tions she  would  ask  the  celebrated 
actress.  How  to  go  about  the  whole 
business?  What  to  say  to  those  who 
conceivably  would  stand  in  her  way 
to  meeting  her?  If  her  agent,  she 
thought  or  anyone  tries  to  stop  me. 
I'll  just  kick  him  in  the  shins  and 
make  a  dash  .  .  .  Not  very  dignified 
for  a  college  student,  though  .  . 
But  determination,    that's  the  thing. 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act, 
this  eager  interviewer  (for  so  she 
now  thought  of  herself)  was  chafing 
to  get  backstage.  While  the  cast  was 
taking  curtain  calls,  she  darted 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Flying  High  With  Lapsley 


LITTLE  did  I  realize  whilst  first 
writhing  with  the  intricacies  of 
plane  geometry  back  in  high  school 
that  I'd  ever  be  attune  to  anything 
that  embodied  that  term  again.  I  was 
half  right.  With  geometry — still  no 
bePs  ring,  but  when  I  hear  the  word 
"p'ane"  —  motors  roar,  propellers 
twirl  and  letters  light  up  that  spell 
"Capital  Airlines." 

The  much  trumpeted  slogan  "trav- 
el is  so  broadening"  works  just  in 
reverse  for  us  employees  whose  in- 
clinations are  to  "fly  high"  but  whose 
wings  are  clipped  by  the  confines  of  a 
ticket  office.  In  ccses  of  this  kind, 
however,  compensations  come  in  the 
form  of  a  broadened  pub'ic  traveling 
to  us.  The  customary  contacts  con- 
sist primarily  of  celebrities,  con- 
ventionaires,   and  civilians. 

Under  topic  one.  Celebrities, 
mine  has  been  a  brief  encounter 
with  one  Victor  Mature.  Time  was 
that  whenever  a  movie  star  came  into 
my  ken  I  would  shuffle  my  feet  and 
look  pohtely  demented  while  my  less 
inhibited  co-workers  carried  off  con- 
versations and  autographs  w'th  un- 
precedented aplomb.  Lana  Turner, 
Paulette  Goddard,  and  Bop  Hope  had 
come  and  gone  without  Lapsley  as- 
serting herself  and  now  with  Mature 
in  town  the  time  had  come,  I  reason- 
ed, when  I  shou'd  recreate  myself. 
Mature,  who  must  have  sensed  that 
Lapsley  'urked  in  the  lobby,  chose 
to  remain  aloof  and  distant.  But  I 
was  not  to  be  frustrated  so  early  in 
the  game.  The  next  time  he  entered 
the  hotel  (that's  where  my  office  is: 
WiPiam  Penn  Hotel)  I  seized  a  friend 
for  moral  support  and  charging  up 
to  Brother  Mature  we  chortled, 
"Since  you  didn't  come  to  the  ticket 
counter  where  we  could  see  you,  we 
dp"'ded  to  come  over  here  so  you 
could  see  us."  Mature  stifled  a  yawn 
ard  mumbled  with  concentrated  sar- 
casm that  that  was  awfully  nice  of 
us.  Somehow  the  conversation  turn- 
ed to  him  and  his  last  picture.  Un- 
fortunately, his  last  picture  I  had 
seen  was  the  first  one  he  had  made. 
It  was  a  tense  moment  for  both  of  us 
and  it  was  just  about  at  this  juncture 
that  we  reached  a  conversational 
sta'emate — so  I  soon  withdrew  and 
thenceforth  have  been  content  to 
merely  watch  from  the  sidelines. 

Topic  two,  or  Conventions,  as  we 
shall  lucidly  refer  to  them,  are  some- 
thing which  the  William  Penn  is 
constantly  in  the  throes  of.  The  con- 
ventionaires     usually    come    heavily 


fortified  with  samples  from  their  re- 
spective companies  and  we  at  the 
counter  often  reap  the  benefits  of 
their  magnanimous  natures.  The  Ba- 
kers' Convention  brought  beaucoup 
bags  of  cookies  in  tow,  the  Clark 
Chewing  Gum  men  passed  out  boxes 
of  their  product.  There  have  been 
lipsticks  from  the  Revlon  company, 
bracelets  from  jewelers,  and  purses 
from  the  leather  goods  representa- 
tives. And  during  the  magicians'  con- 
vention, they  found  us  a  ready  audi- 
ence on  which  to  practice  their  slight 
of   hand    accomplishments. 

We  now  reach  topic  three:  the  or- 
dinary traveler  or  "just  plain  civil- 
ian." This  category  is  divided  in  two 
parts,  Sincere  and  Serious  Passen- 
gers, and  Characters.  The  latter 
tvDe  usua'ly  asks  when  the  next 
plane  leaves  for  Wilkinsburg  —  or 
else  wants  to  make  a  reservation  on 
the  noon  balloon,  or  the  midnight 
kite.  Then  there's  the  inveterate 
gambler  type  who  wonders  what 
we're  getting  on  the  teletype  ma- 
chine— the  latest   race   results? 

The  most  difficult  situation  to  cope 
with  is  the  one  of  weather  vs.  flights- 
oreratinff.  The  philosophical  out'ook 
"Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall" 
gets  a  little  shopworn  after  a  while. 
The  sign  above  my  head,  "Tickets 
and  Information"  attracts  passers- 
by.  The  original  idea  was  to  inspire 
m-estions  involving  air  travel,  but 
the  general  oopulace  takes  it  to  mean 
pdv  and  all  information.  The  cus- 
tomary questions  involve  directions 
to  restaurants,  cigar  counters,  news- 
stands, personal  criticisms  of  recent 
movies,  reiuests  for  writing  paDer, 
stamps  ard  matches.  The  most  diffi- 
cult question  rosed  this  month  was 
"My  husband  is  drivins  in  from 
Cleveland.  To  which  entrance  of 
the  hotel  wi'l  he  come?" 

Besides  the  loci  co'or.  there's  a 
constant  contact  with  t'^e  interna- 
tion  set.  And  like  the  ^on?  says  "You 
don't  have  to  know  the  language", 
but  we  often  hit  rituatiors  where  it 
would  helo.  In  the  cse  of  French 
and  Spanish  we  can  usua'ly  get  by. 
Recently  a  Frenchman  presented  a 
t:cket  which  bore  the  mme  "L'amour 
de  Dieu."  Ah  ha,  I'm  thinkin?  to  my- 
self, what  a  wag!  Must  be  traveling 
under  this  name  just  for  laughs.  So  I 
decided  not  to  let  him  think  I  was 
being  taken  in.  "What  is  your  name?  ' 
I  asked.  "Comment  s'appele?"  I 
threw  in  to  show  I  could  "parle  un 
peu." 


"L'amour  de  Dieu."  he  said. 

"Vous   plaisantez,"   I   said. 

"I'm  not  kidding,"  he  answered. 

"L  amour  de  Dieu  couldn't  be  your 
real  name,  could  it?' 

"Couldn't  it?"  he  said  over  pa- 
tiently. 

"Could   it?"   I  countered,   meekly. 

"It  is  my  real  name,"  he  said, 
quietly  but  through  his  teeth  as  he 
shoved  a  passport  across  the  coun- 
ter to  corroborate  his  claim. 

So  I  just  smiled,  dug  my  toe  into 
the  carpet  and  hummed  to  myself  a 
chorus  of  that  old-ticket-seller's  fav- 
orite: "It's  just  one  of  those  things." 

Librarians  Meet 

The  Browsing  Room  of  the  PCW 
Library  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
meeting  of  the  College  and  Univer- 
sity section  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  of  Pittsburgh  on  Satur- 
day. May  8,  at  2  o'clock.  Mr.  Melvin 
J.  Voigt.  Librarian  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  will  speak  on 
the  topic,  "Cooperation  Among  the 
Libraries  of  the  Pittsburgh  Area."  A 
discussion  and  the  serving  of  tea  will 
fo'low  the  lecture. 

Contest  Winners 

Mrs.  Owens,  chairman  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh section  of  the  National  French 
Contest  held  on  campus  last  Satur- 
day April  17  announces  the  following 
local  winners:  $100  scholarship  to 
PCW  by  Mary  Ely  of  Winchester- 
Thurston;  $200  scholarship  to  Thiel 
by  James  Allemany  of  Peabody  High 
School. 

PCW  French  students,  Marjory 
Hamilton,  Sue  Ferris  and  Fidelis 
Baux  were  chairmen.  Jean  Tsagaris 
and  Henrietta  Biasing  were  regis- 
trars. The  reception  in  the  Art  Cen- 
ter included  French  songs  by  Irene 
Cupido. 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
pays  well  in  new  friendships,  a  more 
alert  attitude  about  life,  and  above 
all,  a  challenging,  thought-inspiring 
summer.  Applications  are  still  being 
taken  at  the 

Encampment  for  Citizenship 

2  West  64th  Street 

New  York  23,  New  York. 
Organize  a  neighborhood  piano  class, 
volunteer  Wednesday  afternoons  to 
the  local  hospital,  pass  your  driver's 
test,  start  a  day  nursery,  pick  up 
some  credits  at  Pitt,  read  all  of  Ibsen! 
But  don't  waste  another  summer! 
To  you  few  lackadaisical  individuals 
still  praising  the  powers  of  sunshine, 
may  I  merely  suggest  that  the  trouble 
with  a  suntan  is  it  fades. 
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REFUSAL 


Between  me  and  the  wind 
Only  Gud. 

My  dream  is  real: 

I  see  him  passing  with  the  light  behind  him 

Free,  free,  wide  and  free. 

Why  have  I  never  found  him? 

She  laughs  and  points  at  me 

And  they  join  hands  running  out. 

Soft   voices   gathering   in   the   room    beyond — 

7  read  and  read  rattling  the  pages 

So  they  will  know  I  am  alone. 

All,  all  this  for  me? 

And  only  silence  answers, 

Silence  extending,  while  I  remember 

Gambling  for  a  dream 

A  dream,  a  breath  of  wind  through  the  rain 

In   darkness, 

Against  the  shingled  wall, 

I  leant  and  prayed  and  ran  away. 

I  am  waiting. 

I  hear  the  surreptitious  click  of  plates 

And  muffled  laughter. 

My  dream  is  real: 

I  see  him  passing  with  the   light  behind   him 

Free,  free,  wide   and  free. 

Whom  is  he  searching  for? 

They  are  coming  to  call  me  for  the  party — 

Almost  at  the  door,  and  breathless 

Still  I  clasp  the  book;  the  room  is  empty. 


Between  me  and  the  wind 
Only    God. 


Jeanne-Anna    Widgery 


EXPLORER 

I   shall  travel  the   dark  stairways   of  the   night 
To  find  the  windless  plain  no  heart  has  known. 
I'll  seek  a  flaming  star  that  burns  ice-bright 
And  always  I  shall  seek  alone. 

Past    other   worlds   I'll   climb 
Upward   through   the  mists   of  Time 
To   newer    heavens    yet    untried 
With  no   one — no   one  at  my   side. 

Free  me  now  and  let  me  go 
To   whirling   spheres   that  I   shall  know 
To   the    darkened    stair    that   leads    me    on 
Where   none  before  has   ever  gone. 

Audrey  Bigelow. 


FIRST  LOVE  SONG 

Who  knew  Spring  when  first  they  saw  her? 
Who  first  saw  pale  crocuses,  heard  waking  robins  sing, 
felt   soft   air,    and   said, 

Surely  this  is  Spring. 
Who  knew  Love  when  first  they  saw  Love? 
Who   first   watched   strong   hands    tenderly,    felt   strange 
needs,  slept  sweetly,  and  said, 
This   is   surely   Love. 
I    am   new   to   Spring   and  loving 
And  I  wonder  at  first  things   .    .    . 

first  snows,  and  shy  cheek-kisses,   and   sleeping 
babies  .    .    . 
I    watch    faces — dark    and    light — mostly    young, 
And  I  watch  hands  and  bodies  too. 

I    have    seen    v/arm    looks,    distant    smiles, 
straight  teeth,   hair  I   wanted  to  touch. 
I    have    known    first   carnations    in    taxis 

And   the   quick  tie   of  laughter   shared 
And   the   bare   want   of  being   near. 
Are   these   all?    I   sit   alone   and   wonder. 
I  know  Spring  comes  hesitating  and  unsure   .    .    . 
I   go  on   watching. 

Ruth    Clarkson. 


WALK  ALONG  THE  SHORE 

l  walked  with  dead  things  along  the  shore 

Where  clumps  of  sodden  leaves  hid  vanished  molds  of 

happy   dancing  feet, 
And  the  cold  nappe  of  sand  creaked  under  the  burden 

of  me. 
I  saw  beyond  the  mounds  of  drifted  wood 
The   stiffeiied  fingers   of  a  winter's   tree   clutching   at  a 

leaden  sky. 
And  I  was  cold  and  still  inside  of  me. 
I  turned  my  head  and  watched  a  darkened  sea  shiver 

as  it  touched  the   withered  shore. 
And  then  one  sea  gull  with  white  wings  glided  down  and, 

flapping,  soared  again 
And  cried  out  as  if  to  echo  the  swell  of  laughter  from 

another  time. 
I  climbed  where  restless  water  swirled  about  the  broken 

steps  of  an  old  summer  house. 
My  world  about  me  seemed  to  tremble  and  in  that  instant 

a  screaming  wind  broke  loose 
A  shutter  and  it  banged  the  faded  wa'ls  of  our  house. 
Within  was  summer  and  silver  flecks  of  dust  sleeping  in 

the   sunlight. 
There  were  silent  smiling  figures  barefooted  and  brown, 

with  frosted  glasses  in  their  hands. 
And  scuffed  open  sandals  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
And  love  was  there,  a  warm  and  golden  presence  in  our 

midst, 
Gilding   voices   with    laughter    and   touching    sou]s   with 

only  whispered  melancholy. 
I  cried  out  to  hold  the  moment  there,  but  the  shutter's 

door  was  closed. 
"Come  back,"  I  screamed  to  deafened  walls,  "My  life,  my 

love,  come   back."  Arid  I  pounded,  on  the  stones. 
I  walked  in  shadows  down  the  shore. 
And  rain  stung  my  cheeks. 

Nancy    McDonald. 
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April  Afternoon 


K at alin  S.  Sarosy 


■n     «Tl 


'HE  well  heat- 
ed book  stores 
with  late  editions 
take  a^vay  many 
clients.  Tourists  and 
foreigners  like  the 
Champs-Elysees  and 
its  environment  bet- 
ter. They  are  only  in- 
terested in  having 
new  books," — the  old 
second  -  hand  book 
dealer  meditated 
leaning  against  the 
wall,  while  he  looked 
at  the  fisherman  who 
spent  his  whole  afternoon  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
watching  the  end  of  his  fishing  rod.  The  old  dealer  knew 
without  turning  around  that  the  young  man  in  the  rain- 
coat with  the  yellow  scarf,  and  the  girl  in  the  long  skirt 
had  found  something. 

"I  don't  know,  Yvonne,  why  you  are  so  attached 
to  this  Bible.  It's  written  in  a  language  which  you  can't 
understand.   Only  to  put  it  on  your  book-shelf?" 

Yvonne,  who  had  seen  handwritten  Bibles  only  under 
protective  glass  in  museums  turned  it  carefully  around 
to  look  at  it.  She  was  proud  of  finding  this  antiquity 
among  the  hundreds  of  dusty  old  books.  It  was  the 
unusual  leather  binding  that  had  fixed  her  attention 
at  first. 

"When  you  come  to  my  place  in  Bordeaux,  I  will 
show  you  a  wonderful  Bible  that  has  been  in  my  family 
a  long  time.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  French  monk  who  made 
it,  but  this  one,  I'm  sure  was  not  made  by  a  Frenchman 
nor  for  French  people.  Our  monks  had  nothing  else  to 
do  except  to  paint,  design,  and  naturally  to  pray.  This 
one  is  not  a  fine  work.  Look  at  the  lines  of  the  first 
letter,  they  are  brutal  and  rigid." 
"But  the   colors,   Etienne    ..." 

Yvonne  was  dispirited  that  Etienne  did  not  feel  the 
same  way  she  did. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  old  monk  put  some  gold  in 
his  yellow  color,  and  animal  blood  in  his  red.  Please 
ask  the  proprietor  how  much  he  charges  for  this  Bible. 
Tell  him  I  can  give  him  a  cheque  for  it." 

"To  give  a  cheque  in  the  Latin  Quarter!  You  have 
typical  American  ideas.  If  I  tell  Jacques  you  had  the 
idea  of  giving  a  cheque  for  a  Bible  to  a  second-hand 
book  dealer  .  .  .  Oh,  I  have  a  good  idea.  I  will  call 
up  Jacques,  he  just  came  back  from  Bordeaux.  Per- 
haps he  has  some  money,  and  you  can  have  the  Bible." 

^7"VONNE  picked  up  an  engraving  which  pictured  the 
scene  which  surrounded  them.  The  little  garden  be- 
hind Notre-rame,  across  the  way,  with  a  fountain  in 
the  middle.  Children  played  perhaps  the  same  games 
today  as  in  the  time  of  Mattieu,  who  made  the  engrav- 
ing. The  old  walls  kept  the  capricious  wind  out.  Pen- 
sionats,  writers,  young  mothers,  from  both  sides  of  Paris 


know  this  place,  where  the  early  spring  sun  is  the  warm- 
est and  where  there  is  no  noise.  Tourist-cars  stop  on 
the  front  side  of  Notre-Dame.  People  from  foreign 
countries,  who  come  only  for  a  few  weeks  vacation, 
have  no  time  to  sit  down  in  the  little  garden  to  feed 
pigeons  and  watch   the  boats   on   the  Seine. 

"So  long.  I'll  call  up  Jacques.  Sit  down  and  take 
something." 

"Chez  les  Seules  Dames"  on  the  other  side  of  the 
second-hand  bookstore,  the  proprietor  put  down  his 
newspaper  to  take  the  order  of  the  young  lady  on  the 
terrace. 

"Give  me  a  good  cafe,  please,"  said  Yvonne  to  the 
old  man. 

"No  good  cafe  will  be  served  on  the  terrace,  Madem- 
oiselle,"  answered  the   proprietor  slowly. 

"What  difference  does  it  make,  inside  or  outside, 
to  drink  my  cafe?" 

"From  the  street  the  police  can  smell  the  good 
cafe,  and  it  is  prohibited  to  serve  it  in  cafeterias. 
There  is  more  risk  here  than  indoors." 

Yvonne  laughed,  and  asked  for  a  Porto-Flippe;  all 
this  was  so  strange  to  her. 

"For  me  too."  yelled  Etienne  from  the  telephone 
booth.  The  old  man  brought  the  two  Porto-Flippes. 

"Here  I  am,"  Etienne  looked  with  a  big  smile  at 
his  Porto-Flippe.  Yvonne  didn't  like  this  smile. 

"What  a  smart  looking  woman!"  She  indicated  a 
woman  of  about  forty  who  was  passing.  She  was  not 
beautiful,  but  everything  she  wore  looked  well  on  her. 
The  behavior  of  her  walk  gave  an  impression  of  her  per- 
sonality. Her  hat  was  not  complicated,  as  are  hats 
from  stores  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  Yvonne  had  the  im- 
pression that  the  hat  was  tried  out  and  made  on  her 
head.  Per  hair  was  neat,  under  the  little  hat,  which 
had  only  a  small  feather  decoration  on  one  side.  The 
green  of  the  hat  suited  the  light  brown  costume.  She 
he'd  a  foxi*  on  a  new  leather  belt,  which  was  the  same 
as  her  purse. 

??  I/^ENCH  fashion  is  made  for  this  age  of  women. 
Young  girls  can  wear  it  too,  but  the  big  fashion 
houses  such  as  Ruchas,  Molineux,  Christian  Dior  they 
v/ork  for  women  over  thirty.  Women  under  thirty  don't 
give  a  permanent  clienele"  explained  Enne  with  much 
interest.  Yvonne  knew  he  had  had  for  some  time  the 
idea  of  asking  for  his  inheritance,  so  that  he  could  en- 
ter the  fashion  business.  His  friends  who  had  stock  in 
one  of  the  big  houses  were  making  big  money,  but 
Etienne  had  a  fancy  for  the  work  beyond  that.  Yvonne 
could  not  realize  exactly  why  she  did  not  like  this 
fashion  business.  It  offered  money,  traveling,  many  in- 
teresting people,  cars,  and  publicity,  all  that  Etienne 
liked.  At  least,  since  his  father  didn't  give  him  his  in- 
heritance and  he  continued  his  study  in  Philosophy 
at  the  Sorbonne,  he  liked  his  fashion  hobby,  and  talked 
very  much  about  his  plans. 

"I  have  a  good  idea,  Yvonne.  My  Aunt  Aurelia  has 
every  Friday  afternoon  a  so-called  literature  Salon.  Will 
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you  see  one?  Today  she  will  read  a  chapter  from  her 
new  book.  Last  time  she  read  the  first  chapter  on  the 
French  Resistance.  Today  she  will  give  some  details 
about  the  Czechoslovakian  resistance  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation.  And  Maurice  will  give  a  talk  about 
urban  life  after  the  atomic  bomb.  Both  subjects  are  much 
discussed  at  present  in  high  societies  during  the  sea- 
son." 

"Oh,  fine,  I  want  so  much  to  hear  Maurice,  and 
naturally  your  aunt  too.  Let's  go."  He  paid  while  Yvonne 
put  on  some  lipstick. 

"I  don't  care  for  literary  ambitions,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  my  aunt.  Anyway  the  food  is  good,  and 
you  can  see  some  interesting  people.  Do  you  have  some 
cigarettes?  I  have  only  this  bad  Gauloise,  and  it  doesn't 
taste  good." 

"I  don't  smoke,  and  so  I  never  have  cigarettes  in 
my  purse." 

"Too  bad.  My  girl  friend  last  year,  a  Swedish  girl, 
always  had  some  chocolate,  and  cigarettes  for  me  in  re- 
serve." Yvonne  didn't  answer.  She  thought  it  was  true 
what  she  heard  about  French  men.  She  wanted  to  think 
about  something  better  and  turned  the  conversation 
back  to  the  afternoon  program. 

"But  Etienne,  I'm  not  invited.  Your  aunt  will  be 
surprised.  Don't  you  think  so?"  Etienne  looked  at  her 
sidewise  before  he  gave   an   answer. 

"She  likes  to  collect  interesting  people  in  her  salon. 
It's  more  fun  to  collect  people  and  money  than  any- 
thing else.   What  do  you   collect?" 

"Experiences." 

"It  sounds  pretty  good,"  Etienne  smiled.  They 
crossed  the  Place  St.  Michel  where  the  traffic  was  heavi- 
est in  all  Paris.  Etienne  took  Yvonne's  arm  to  cross 
the  road.  "C'est  pour  demain"  yelled  a  nervous  chaf- 
feur  from  a  big  camion.  The  policeman  was  occupied 
giving  some  information  to  a  young  girl.  At  last  they 
arrived   on  the   other   side. 

^  \\7"E  have  enough  time  to  sit  down  in  the  Luxem- 
~"  bourg  Garden,  what  about  it?"  They  walked  up 
on  the  Boulevard  Saint  Michel.  Everywhere  on  the  ter- 
races of  the  cafes  there  were  plenty  of  noisy  pale  stu- 
dents. The  Clugny  Monastery  was  filled  with  trees  whose 
fresh  leaves  broke  the  sunshine.  Housewives  and  stu- 
dents made  a  line  before  the  little  bakery  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  Monsieur  le  Prince.  Nobody  paid  any  at- 
tention  to   a   young   painter   who    smoked   his   pipe   and 


took  a  sunbath  sitting  on  a  little  chair.  They  found  two 
chairs  near  the  statue  of  Musset,  the  famous  rendez- 
vous of  young  couples.  An  old  tramp  slept  under  a  bush. 
They  saw  from  far  the  children  playing  with  their  sail- 
boats on  the  little  lake,  before  the  Palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

"We  must  agree  why  you  are  more  interesting  than 
a  common  girl  from  the  Latin  Quarter  to  satisfy  Aunt 
Aurelia's  imagination,"  Etienne  began.  "Hmm.  you  look 
like  an  artist  in  this  corduroy  dress,  with  your  pale 
long   face.   What   about   saying   you   are   an   artist?" 

"But  I'm  not  an  artist.  Please  don't  say  anything 
that  is  not  true."  Yvonne  knew  her  character.  She 
couldn't  play  any  role. 

"How  do  you  like  Miss  Yvonne  D.,  newspaper- 
writer  from  Canada?  Did  you  ever  write  in  some  news- 
paper at  home?" 

"Yes  sure,  in  the  Elm  Tree;  it  was  our  campus 
paper." 

"I  don't  know  what  "campus"  is,  but  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. They  don't  either."  Across  the  way  a  young  mother 
knitted,  sometimes  calling,   "Ou  est  tu,  mon  petit?" 

"We  must  go.  It's  too  late."  To  walk  down  from 
the  Boulevard  Saint  Michel  was  easier,  but  the  road 
was  much  more  crowded  than  before.  The  Place  de  la 
Sorbonne  was  surrounded  by  wonderful  cars,  police 
here  and  there. 

"What  is  on  at  the  Sorbonne  today?  There  are  so 
many  cars,   and  police." 

"The  UNESCO  has  every  Friday  a  conference  in 
the  Little  Conference  room." 

"For  this  occasion  police  can  enter  Sorbonne?" 
asked  Yvonne,  who  had  heard  something  of  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  University.  They  crossed  the  Pont  Neuf, 
which  is  the  oldest  bridge  of  Paris,  the  favorite  rendez- 
vous place  of  jugglers,  showmen,  loungers,  and  thieves, 
in  their  time.  They  stood  hand  in  hand.  Yvonne  thought, 
it  would  be  good  if  time  could  be  stopped. 

"Don't  you  feel  'Paris  est  un  heros,  Paris  est  une 
femme'?"  The  Prefecture  de  Police  and  the  Conciergerie 
stood  on  guard  on  both  sides  of  the  blond  Seine.  Yvonne 
liked  the  feeling.  Paris  didn't  care  for  the  two  students 
or  for  anybody.  The  old  bridge,  which  was  the  first 
crossing  between  the  Latin  Quarter  and  the  Business 
Quarter  had  only  a  notion  that  Old  France  had  con- 
quered New  France. 


-Foxi — a   ^mall   dog. 


Music  Notes 

PCW  will  join  with  the  nation  in 
the  observance  of  the  first  week  in 
May  as  Music  Week.  Mr.  Bakaleini- 
koff,  the  associate  conductor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  will  open  the 
week  as  guest  speaker  in  chapel  on 
May  3.  On  Friday,  May  7,  there  will 
be  a  faculty  concert  during  chapel 
period.  The  program  will  consist  of 
vocal  numbers  by  Mrs.  Maxwell,  en- 
semble numbers  by  Mrs.  Kaiser,  flute 
selections    by    Miss    Succop    accom- 


panied  by   Miss   Welker,    and    organ 
numbers  by  Mr.  Ralston. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  9,  there 
will  be  student  recital  given  by  Lu- 
cille Naugle,  soprano,  and  Virginia 
Bark'ey.   organist. 

The  Budapest  String  Quartet  is 
performing  all  of  Beetho"en's  quar- 
tets in  a  special  Beethoven  Spring 
Festival  program  not  to  be  missed 
by  any  student  interested  in  cham- 
ber music.  The  concerts  are  schedu1- 
ed  for  Carnegie  Music  Hall  in  Oak- 
land May  17,   18,  21,  22,  and  24, 


The  Quartet  is  comprised  of  Josef 
Roismann,  first  violin,  Edgar  Orten- 
berg,  second  violin,  Morris  Kroyt,  vi- 
ola, and  Mischa  Schneider,  violin- 
cello.  The  name  of  the  organization 
is  old  and  eminent  and  goes  back 
many  years  in  the  annals  of  Europe- 
an musical  life.  And  since  their 
American  debut  in  1930  music  crit- 
ics have  been  lauding  their  tech- 
nique, interpretation,  and  warmth. 

Tickets  can  be  procured  from  Mar- 
jory Reckard  and  Barbara  Watson. 
Miss  Welker  urges  your  attention  to 
this  excellent   opportunity. 
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Cup  of  Cocoa 


The  scraping  sound  she  made  stir- 
ring the  hot  chocolate  half  penetrat- 
ed his  thoughts.  He  looked  up  and 
he  was  surprised  to  see  Emily  smil- 
ing. 

"Penny  for  your  thoughts,"  he  said. 

She  stopped  stirring  a  minute. 
"Just  a  funny  thing  that  happened 
to  me  when  I  was  a  kid.  The  cocoa 
reminded  me." 

Kid,  she's  still  a  kid  only  can't 
be  one,  he  thought.  "What's  funny 
that  happened?" 

Emily  set  a  cup  and  saucer  in 
front  of  him.  The  thick  china  sold  in 
the  five-and-ten.  "Oh.  nothing  much, 
really.  It  was  just  something  Brother 
did.  What've  you  been  doing  today? 
Did  you  get  your  new  job?" 

"Yeah,  I  think  so.  He  told  me  to 
come  back  anyway.  Monday  at  nine." 

"Good!  I  have  been  hoping  all — " 
The  doorbell  broke  her  sentsnce.  She 
dried  her  hands  hurriedly  on  the 
red-striped  towel,  already  damp  and 
limp.  She  had  pulled  it  off  center 
and  it  looked  disconsolate  after  she 
had  left  the  room.  Dan  heard  her 
open  the  front  door,  and  another 
voice  speaking. 

"Hello  Emily.  How's  things  to- 
night? You're  looking  swell.  Tell 
Ruth.  I'll  leave  my  wet  coat.  Be 
right  up."  Emily's  heels  were  muffled 
on  the  stairway.  Short'y  a  heavier 
tread  followed. 

Dan  played  with  his  spoon,  making 
squares  inside  the  red  checkers  and 
circles  inside  the  white  ones.  The 
checkered  cloth  reminded  him  of  the 
night  they  had  met.  She  had  been 
wearing  checkers,  or  plaid.  Only  the 
stuff  was  shiny,  not  cotton.  He  re- 
membered the  long,  white  legs  and 
the  high  shoe  skates.  How  well  she 
skated.  He  might  never  have  met  her 
if  he  hadn't  fallen.  Flat  on  his  face. 
He'd  been  showing  off. 

She  hadn't  laughed  until  he'd  said 
from  the  floor,  'I'm  Dan.  Hi!"  Then 
she'd  helped  him  up.  They  skated  to- 
gether. 

He  had  asked,  "What's  your 
name?" 

"Emily.   Emily  Borger." 
"Mine's    Dan    Vincent."    He    coi^d 
hear   a   polka   above   the   din   of  the 
roller-skates.  "Where  are  you  from?" 
"Oh,  I  live  near  here.  And  you?" 
"Shadesdale.   The  corner  of  Third 
and  Maple.  Know  it?" 

"Urn  hum.  A  block  from  the  Bijou. 


Right?  My  brother  lives  out  that 
way." 

"Brother?    Older?" 

"No.   Younger.   Three  years." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

She  grinned.  "Almost  fifteen.  And 
how  old  are  you?" 

Jesus.  He  was  robbing  the  cradle, 
he  thought.  "Twenty-one,"  he'd  lied. 
"What's   your   brother's   name?" 

Someone  had  bumped  into  them. 
He  thought  she'd  said,  "Jim."  The 
music  changed  to  a  wa'tz.  Lord,  but 
she  could  skate! 

"Where  do  you  go  to  school?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't."  She  was  silent  for  a  min- 
ute. "You  see,  I  .  .  .  well,  my  par- 
ents are  both  dead.  Died  when  I  was 
fifteen.   Automobile   accident." 

He  pressed  her  hand  tighter. 
That's  why  she  looks  older,  he 
thought. 

"And  .  .  .  well,  there  was  my 
brother.  He  had  to  finish  school.  I 
didn't." 

"Oh."   He   hadn't   asked   any   more 


MORNING 

I  weep, 

Yet  knowing   not 

For  what 

I  weep. 

Life    stirs, 
Murmurs, 
And  breathes 
A   sigh. 

The  sky, 
Dawn-flecked 
Pure,smiles 
Benign. 

Earth   drowsy. 
Wakes,   and  lifts 
Her  face 
To  new  light. 

Phyl  Dornberger 

questions  for  a  while.  Then,  "Do  you 
skate  here  often?" 

"Every  Thursday." 

Dan  remembered  thinking  of  fu- 
ture Thursdays. 

Just  then  Emily  came  back  from 
upstairs. 

"Back,"  she  said  lightly.  "Cocoa 
must  be  plenty  warm.  Did  you  stir 
it?" 


Eliza  he  th  Jo  h  nston 


She  dumped  the  bottom  of  the 
double  boiler  in  the  sink,  then  pour- 
ed their  cups.  "Good  and  hot,  any- 
way." 

The  steam  was  rising  quickly.  He 
cupped  the  warmth  with  his  hands. 

"Hey!  If  you're  that  cold  I'll  hold 
'em."  She  lifted  his  hands,  kissing 
each  finger.  Then  she  folded  his 
hands  together  on  the  table.  Her 
eyes  were  warm  as  she  caught  his 
glance. 

But  she  moved  quickly  toward  the 
shelf  across  the  room.  She  took  down 
the  big  can  that  said,  "Durkee's,"  she 
took  a  big  spoonful  of  the  sticky 
marshmallow.  "Here  you  are,  pet," 
she  said  scraping  it  into  his  cup.  The 
white  edges  fringed  as  it  melted  into 
the  liquid. 

The  doorbell  again.  This  time  the 
towel  fell  from  its  hook.  Dan  got  up 
to  replace  it.  He  heard  another  deep 
voice  at  the  front  door. 

"Jane,"  the  voice  said.  "And  how's 
things  with  you,  Emily?" 

"O.K."  Their  voices  faded.  Dan 
sat  at  the  red  checkers  again.  He  saw 
her  skates  in  the  corner.  He  had  for- 
gotten the  laces  she  had  asked  him 
to  bring  her.  He  remembered  the 
first  night  he'd  carried  her  skates.  It 
had  been  easy  to  ask  if  he  could  walk 
home  with  her.  He  hadn't  noticed  her 
reply  then. 

"It's  sort  of  out  of  your  way, 
though." 

"That's  O.K.  It's  early.  Please,  may 
I?" 

"Well,  O.K."  They'd  left  the  rink 
then. 

It  had  been  chilly.  But  the  walk 
wasn't  really  far.  They  had  talked. 
About  the  weather  mostly.  And  the 
movies. 

Suddenly  she  had  stopped.  "This 
;s  it.  Thanks.  See  you." 

"See  you  soon.  But  can't  I  come  in. 
Just  a  minute  or  two?" 

"You  mean  you,  you  still  don't 
know?" 

"Don't  know  what?"  He  had  been 
confused. 

She  took  a  deep  breath.  "You  can'1 
come  in.  I  mean  this  house  —  this 
house  is  mine."  She'd  run  inside. 

At  first  he  hadn't  understood.  He 
smiled,  remembering  how  he'd  stood 
there,  wondering.  He  took  the  scum 
off  his  cocoa. 

Emily  said,  "I'm  back." 

They  drank  their  cocoa  together. 
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Two  kinds  of  dollars 


The  Dollars  that  RUN  the  Business 

These  are  the  dollars  you  send  to  us  every  time  you  pay 
your  telephone  bill.  They're  the  dollars  that  grow  out  of 
the  nickels  that  you  deposit  when  you  use  pay  telephones. 
They're  the  dollars  that  we  take  in  for  providing  the  best 
possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

These  dollars  run  the  telephone  business.  They  pay  our 
taxes  and  our  rent  and  our  light  and  our  heat.  They  pay 
wages  and  the  benefits  and  pensions  telephone  employees 
enjoy.  They  pay  interest  to  bondholders  and  dividends  to 
stockholders  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Any  of  these  dollars  that  have  nothing  to  do  after  paying 
all  that  thev  have  to  pay  —  and  there  are  never  many  —  are 
put  away  for  a  rainy  day. 


The  Dollars  that  BUILD  the  Business 

These  are  the  dollars  —  saved  by  school  teachers,  widows, 
farmers,  business  men,  telephone  men  and  women  and  other 
everyday  people  in  all  walks  of  life  —  with  which  telephone 
securities   are   bought. 

With  these  dollars,  new  central  offices  are  built  and 
equipped,  other  central  offices  are  enlarged,  and  all  tele- 
phone equipment  —  switchboards,  dial  mechanisms,  wire 
and  cable,  telephone  instruments  —  are  bought. 

These  are  the  dollars  that  build  the  business  —  that 
enable  us  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  telephone  service 
by  expanding  our  facilities  to  provide  it  .  .  .  that  enable  us 
to  make  the  continual  improvements  that  bring  you  the  best 
possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

We  must  pay  for  the  use  of  these  dollars.  Those  who 
supply  them  expect  us  to  keep  them  safe  and  to  keep  them 
productive. 

THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


TALK    WITH    TALLULAH 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  dress- 
ing rooms. 

Sam,  the  doorman,  chatted  a  while, 
displayed  his  collection  of  numerous 
pictures  of  stars,  with  autographs. 
and  guarded  the  door.  We  (editorial) 
gulped  water  from  the  cooler,  crush- 
ing the  paper  cups  afterwards 
nervously,  and  paced  and  waited. 
Sam,  friendly,  introduced  the  as- 
sistant stage  manager  of  the  Nixon 
and  Donald  Cook's  understudy  tc 
us,  with  whom  ensued  another  little 
chat.  The  handsome  understudy 
doubted  whether  or  not  Miss  B. 
would  grant  an  interview,  "seeing 
as  how  she  has  a  rather  tempera- 
mental nature."  There  were  many 
people  buzzing  back  and  forth,  but 
amidst  the  confusion,  we  discerned 
a  figure  who  looked  like  Ta  .  .  . 
no,  but  it  wasn't;  it  was  the  ward- 
robe mistress.  Well,  maybe  she 
could  divulge  a  few  pertinent  facts 
about  T.  B.  that  would  make  the  in- 
terview, when  it  came,  easier.  Her 
singular  comment  was,  "Miss  Bank- 
head  is  very  nice  to  work  with  .  .  . 
if  she  likes  you."  At  that  moment 
there  was  a  small  flurry  and  the 
Great  Lady  appeared  arrayed  in  a 
fur  coat,  mascara,  and  slacks. 

Now,  now  was  the  moment  for 
which  this  news-obtainer  had  so  long 
awaited.  "Miss  Bankhead!  Miss 
Bankhead!"  (To  call  her  Tallulah 
would  have  been  an  impertinence.) 
She  paused.  Now,  now  was  the  time! 
The  blood  pounded  in  my  ears;  my 
heart  would  not  stay  where  it  be- 
longed but  insisted  upon  leaping 
into  my  trachea.  "Yes?"  The  One 
had  spoken,  her  whiskey  (for  so  it 
has  been  called)  contralto  still  rev- 
erberating in  my  girl-reporter  ears. 

"May  I  speak  with  you  for  a  min- 
ute, please?"  There,  it  was  out.  She 
wouldn't  refuse.  Miss  B.  paused  for 
an  interminable  length  of  time  .  .  . 
then  drawled,  "My  daw-ling  .  .  . 
(another  interminable  period)  'I'm 
teh-ri-bleee  saw-reee,  but  I'm  sooo 
tired." 

"But,  but,"  the  reporter  stammer- 
ed, "I've  waited  so  Ion  ..." 

"You'll  excuse  me  won't  you?" 

"Yes.  Yes.  of  course." 
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THE   THEATRE 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
Benny  has  hit  nis  share  of  duds.  With 
few  exceptions  lines  were  heard  even 
at  the  back.  Again  no  small  accom- 
plishment. 

Anne  Wallace's  costumes  were  col- 
orful. The  dormitory  dressing  scene 
with  its  billowing  petticoats  and  coral 
aprons  arranged  on  different  levels 
was  near  professional  in  its  pretti- 
ness.  Other  sets  were  more  abbre- 
viated. A  periodical  chart  equaled  a 
chemistry  lab;  stools  and  a  mural 
made  an  art  studio.  The  wood  scene 
in  Calvert  Park  with  its  flat  card- 
board trees  was  a  take-off  on  Shakes- 
peare's oft-repeated  stage  direction: 
"In  another  part  of  the  forest." 

Other  satirical  bits  dressed  up  the 
dialogue.  The  celebrated  punch  bowl, 
teas,  cozy  twenty-five  room  cottages, 
even  tradition  got  kicked  around 
gently.  In  the  frustrated  scientist 
(Carol  Benel)  who  had  been  pushed 
into  his  profession  the  authors  were 
dealing  with  what  future  historians 
may  refer  to  as  the  Problem  of  our 
twentieth  century  civilization.  And 
it  was  impossible  not  to  compare  the 
interschool  YW  Get-Together  and 
its  goodwill  -to  -  you  -  fellow  -  student 
(if  it  doesn't  involve  something  you 
both  want  —  in  this  case,  a  Man) 
with  farces  currently  playing  the 
United  Nations  stage. 

R.C.C. 

EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
Contrary  to  prevalent  opinion,  the 
person  who  reports  an  honor  offense 
to  the  Judicial  Board  is  not  a  tattle- 
tale,  she  is  being  instrumental  in 
making  the  honor  system  a  vital, 
working  institution.  The  offender 
should  be  checked  immediately  and 
allowed  to  bring  any  witnesses  in  her 
behalf.  In  this  instance  too,  a  faculty 
member  should  sit  in  on  the  meeting 


FINE 
FOOD 

Sarved  Dally  In  Our 

AIR-CONDITIONED 
DOTING    ROOM 

Wtiin  tlu  Aiter-Tkeatr*  Crowd  Meets 


6214   PENN   AVEC 

LAST    LIBERTY        Hllandl220, 


and  voice  his  opinion  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Admirably  enough,  the  students 
have  felt  enough  responsibility  to 
renew  the  spirit  of  the  honor  sys- 
tem. The  SGA  board  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
honor  systems  all  over  the  country. 


Interest  should  not  stop  with  the 
answering  of  the  SGA  questionnaire. 
We  can  make  the  honor  offender's 
position  that  of  an  outcast  by  con- 
tinued repetition  of  our  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  honor  system.  Un- 
diluted pride  in  this  institution  would 
then  be  ours! 

Rachel  Anto. 


STUDY  REFRESHED 
HAVE  A  COCA-COLA 


Ask  for  it  either  way  . . .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


COCA-COLA    BOTTLING    CO.    OF    PA.,    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


I  1948,  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
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HlGHIAND^SG0A\PANY 

Individuality 


East  Liberty 
MO.  2144  6010  Penn  Ave. 


Erskine 
Pharmacy 

Inc. 

Free  Delivery 

132  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 
MOntrose  2909 

PRESCRIPTIONS 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC   CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You    will    enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  local  ion, 

719   LIBERTY   AVENUE 

(Next   to   Clark   Blchj.) 
Phone  AT.  7823 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JOYCE-McQEMENTS 

for 

Better  Baked  Goods 

and 

Fancy  Ice  Cream 

Desserts 

Penn  &  Shady,  Schenley  Apts. 


PITTSBURGH  CAMERA  AND  PHOTO 
SUPPLY  CO. 

"Authorized  Eastman  Kodak  Dealers" 

2  Convenient  Locations 

138  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE.  205  N.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 

EM.  4446  MO.  6699 


PEGGY'S 

224  S.  Highland  Ave. 

TOP  FLIGHT  FASHIONS  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  WISE  WOMAN 


BEAUTIFUL  DRY  CLEANING 
FAST  SERVICE  LOW  PRICES 

3  convenient  East  End  locations 

SWISS  CLEANERS 

cash  and  carry  —  save  the  difference 

254  Sc.  Highland  Avenue   (at  Alder) 
5406  Walnut  St.,  Shadyside  (near  Aiken) 
4609  Center  Avenue   (at  Craig) 


ANTHONY 
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FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
AND  PASTRIES 

EAST  LIBERTY 
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Summing  Up 


It  is  interesting  at  the  end  of  an  academic  year,  :to  cast  a  calm, 
objective  eye  on  PCW,  to  open  the  ledger  to  the  .1947-1948  page  and 
total  the  credits  and  debits  on  PCW's  record. 

All  in  all,  this  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  college.  It  has  been, 
above  all,  a  year  of  gradual  orientation  to  the  new  curriculum,  its 
purposes  and  ideals,  as  well  as  its  failures.  True,  there  are  still  com- 
plaints and  still  the  same  tight  knots  of  discontent  in  some  cpiarters, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  knots  are  being  loosened  by  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  curriculum.  This  has  not  been  an  easy  year 
for  the  new  courses,  but  it  seems  that  at  last  they  are  gaining  a  firm- 
er footing  and  are  advancing  with  some  measure  of  assurance.  Praise 
from  educational  elements  outside  the  college,  such  as  Mr.  Fred 
lfechinger,  education  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  a  committee 
of  evaluating  educators,  has  re-affirmed  the  administration's  belief 
in  the  course  we  have  chosen. 

On  the  part  of  the  student  body,  this  has  been  a  year  of  con- 
structive doubting.  We  donbted  our  once-perfect  honor  system,  learn- 
ed that  our  doubts  were  well-founded  and  took  steps  to  revitalize  it. 
Again  we  doubted  the  efficacy  of  our  election  system  and  as  a  result 
a  petition  system  of  nomination  which  would  greatly  reduce  the 
Permanent  Nominating  Committee  is  being  considered.  In  both  cases, 
we  have  tampered  with  tradition  and  have  found  it  well  worth  the 
effort  to  learn  that  the  roof  of  Berry  Hall  does  not  fall  on  our  heads 
when   the   hide-bound   traditions   are   disturbed. 

A  glance  at  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  shows  only  one  import- 
ant red  mark  against  1947-1948  at  PCW.  This  red  mark  is  not  ours 
alone;  it  is  found  on  the  ledgers  of  many  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  mark  of  diminishing  student  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  sta- 
tistical fact  that  school  activities  have  met  with  less  support  this 
year  than  in  any  previous  year.  Every  organization  on  campus  has 
bucked  a  pervading  I-don't-care  atmosphere;  meeting  have  been  poorly 
attended;  tournaments  have  scraped  for  participants;  and  even  a 
dance  failed.  There  is  no  ready  reason  for  this  new  student  attitude. 
Call  it  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  call  it  greater  concentration  on 
work,  call  it  what  you  will,  but  recognize  its  dangerous  presence  on 
the  PCW  campus. 

Drawing  a  totalling  line  in  the  ledger,  we  find  that  this  has  been 
a  year  of  gradual  acceptance  of  the  new  curriculum,  of  intelligent 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,  both  advantages  off- 
set by  the  slackening  of  school  spirit.  We  now  turn  the  page  and 
write  in  the  term  1948-1949  at  the  top.  The  new  page  is  blank  and 
waiting. 

A.  P.  R. 


This  Month's  Cover 

This  month's  cover,  a  study  in  June,  might  well  be  called  "June 
and  June,"  combining  as  it  does  the  two  aspects  of  life  for  the  1948 
PCW  sen'or.  Adding  an  MRS.  degree  to  her  R.A.  or  B.S.,  she  may 
combine   the   two   roles,   just   as  the   subject  for   the   picture. 

On  page  5  you  will  find  an  article  called  "Thorns  and  Roses," 
in  which  The  Arrow  has  tried  to  give  special  recognition  to  some 
people  whose  praises,  it  thinks,  cannot  be  extolled  loudly  or  widely 
enough.  To  one  o'l  these  persons  The  Arrow  staff  would  like  to  make 
a  special  presentation:  One  large,  fragrant,  dewy  American  Beauty 
rose  to  Mr.  Lou  Parris  of  the  Parris  Studio  in  East  Liberty  for  giving 
in  Mich  wonderful  cover  photographs  and  for  all  his  kindness,  even 
I  bough  many  times  we  have  been  a  big  thorn  in  his  side. 

The  Dart  (so-named  because  it  is  half  the  size  of  the  usual  Ar- 
row) is  dedicated  to  the  senior  class  of  1948,  all  seventy-two  of  them. 
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B.  SCUME 


THE.  TALK  OF  THE  CMPU5 


New  Dorm  Acquired 

PCW  will  have  acquired  by  Fall 
the  Mary  C.  Rea  property — home  of 
last  year's  graduate,  Marianne  Ham- 
ilton— announces  Dr.  Anderson.  Ad- 
joining Fickes  Hall,  the  Rea  property 
will  "pull  loose  ends  of  the  campus 
together."  The  home  will  house  28 
freshmen  and  transfer  students. 
Painting  and  partitioning  will  be 
completed  this  summer. 

Varjdty  Fun 

"Let's  get  away  from  it  all!"  Such 
will  be  the  cry  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  Club  Wednesday  afternoon. 
May  26.  Abandonins  the  campus  to 
last  minute  exam  crammers,  the  fac- 
ulty will  invade  the  Churchill  Road 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Fer- 
guson for  the  annual  all-day  nicnic. 
Next  year's  officers  will  be  elected. 
And  although  the  menu  hasn't  been 
planned  as  yet.  food,  discloses  th° 
hostess,  is  traditionally  the  chief 
sport  of  the  day. 

Bigger  and  Better! 

With  registration  conferences,  six 
eight-thirties,  and  all  your  major 
subjects  scheduled  for  11:00  M  W  F, 
an  announcement  of  three  new 
courses  seems  twisting  the  knife  a 
little.  Nevertheless,  in  the  interests 
of  Truth,  the  Arrow  perseveres.  (Sen- 
iors may  stop  reading  here.  The 
moral  has  been  made.) 

Available  to  PCW  students  be- 
ginning 1948-9  is  a  five-year  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree.  As  outlined  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son the  course  will  include  a  major 
in  public  school  music,  the  Liberal 
Arts    core,    and    current    educational 


requirements.  No  tuition  will  be  re- 
quired  for   the   fifth    year    of    study. 

The  Speech  Correction  program, 
now  a  two  year  course  in  connec- 
tion with  Children's  Hospital  Clinic, 
has  also  been  revamped  to  include 
teacher  training.  Miss  Ferguson  and 
Miss  Trozzo  are  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  speech  clinic  on  cam- 
pus which  would  serve  both  our  own 
students  and  also  local  elementary 
school  children. 

Another  innovation  is  the  advanc- 
ed course  in  modern  dance  to  be 
given  next  fall  under  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Jones.  Aimed  at  art  rather 
than  physical  education  values,  the 
course  will  carry  two  credit  hours 
each  semester. 

Old  Friends  Speak 

Three  well  known  sneakers  will 
address  the  seniors  and  graduation 
guests  on  June  6  and  7. 

Dr.  Herbert  Lincoln  SDencer,  pres- 
ident of  Bucknell  University,  will 
SDeak  at  the  Commencement  Fxer- 
cises  Monday.  June  7  at  10:30  A.  M. 
on  Mellon  Green.  Dr.  Snencer  "^s 
president  of  PCW  from  1935  to  1945. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Carnegie  Tech 
and  received  his  Ph.D.  at  Pitt.  In 
1946  Dr.  Spencer  was  presented  with 
the  honorary  degree  Ll.D.  He  is  the 
only  man  to  have  ever  received  this 
deeree  from  PCW. 

The  Very  Reverend  N.  R.  H.  Moor. 
Director  of  Trinity  Cathedral,  will 
speak  at  the  Baccalaureate  Service 
Sunday,  June  6  at  Trinity  Cathedral 
at  11:00  A.  M.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Moor  is  Dean  of  the  Winchester- 
Thurston   School. 

Addressing  the  seniors  at  the  Ves- 
per Service  in  the  assembly  hall  at 
5:30  P.  M.  on  June  6,  will  be  Rev- 
erend Howard  C.  Scharfe,  Pastor  of 
the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 


Home-coming 

Miss  Marianne  McCallister,  alum- 
nae secretary,  announces  an  alumnae 
box-lunch  picnic  to  be  held  on  cam- 
pus Saturday,  June  5.  All  classes 
have  been  encouraged  to  meet  again 
that  day.  The  class  of  1923  will  cele- 
brate its  twentieth  reunion  with  a 
breakfast  in  Mellon  Hall  at  11:30. 
Mrs.  Belding,  President  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association,  is  sponsoring  a  Mel- 
lon luncheon  for  all  those  PCW  grad- 
uates who  have  been  "out"  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  A  2:30  business 
meeting  in  Assembly  Hall  will  elect 
next  year's   officers. 

Musical  Trio  Added 

Three  additions  to  the  Fine  Arts 
faculty  have  been  recently  announc- 
ed by  Dr.   Anderson. 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  sends 
us  two  fine  string  artists  in  Hugo 
Kolberg  and  Mihail  Stolarevsky.  Mr. 
Kolberg,  who  is  current  concert  mas- 
ter of  the  Symphony,  will  lecture 
in  violin  and  teach  private  lessons. 

Mr.  Stolarevsky,  violist  and  con- 
ductor, will  give  instruction  in  cello, 
viola,  and  wind  instruments  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  string  ensemble. 
Born  in  Kiev,  Russia,  he  received  his 
B.S.  from  Koethen,  Germany  and  his 
M.  A.  from  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory at  Kiev,  and  has  taught  at  the 
Interlocken  Music  School  for  sixteen 
years. 

An  exciting  addition  to  the  art  de- 
partment is  Mr.  James  Storey,  in- 
structor since  his  release  from  the 
Army  in  1946  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Storey  has  both  the 
B.S.  and  M.S.  in  art  from  that  uni- 
versity. 

(Continued  on  page   7) 


Where  oh  where  are  the  grand  old 
seniors?  We've  learned  from  experi- 
ence (budding  empiricists  that  we 
are)  that  it's  particularly  fatal  to  ask 
a  senior,  "What  are  you  doing  after 
graduation?"  Of  course,  if  you  don't 
mind  a  well-aimed  pile  of  books 
slung  at  your  head — go  right  ahead. 
In  brief,  that  question  strikes  a  very 
sensitive  spot  in  the  senior  makeup. 
Some  have  gotten  cosmopolitan  about 
the  whole  thing  and  answer  blithe- 
ly, "Oh,  I'm  going  to  raise  hogs" 
or  "I  plan  to  swim  the  Atlantic  dur- 
ing the  summer — with  a  food  boat 
trailing  me,  of  course." 

So  we  don't  ask,  we  merely  ob- 
serve. Observation  proves  that  about 
20%  of  the  class  of  '48  are  off  to 
graduate  school  in  the  fall.  Those 
preferring  to  snub  the  mortar  board 
and  robe  forever  for  marriage 
amount  to  about  16%  of  the  class. 

The  remaining  64%  of  the  class  is 
either  in  a  state  of  extreme  doubt 
about  a  job,  is  rushing  madly  from 
interview  to  interview,  or  has  a  def- 
inite job  destination  in  mind.  The 
education  majors  all  have  a  know- 
ing glint  in  their  eyes,  but  there  is 
an  iron  curtain  of  secrecy  cloaking 
their  jobs  right  now.  The  fate  of  the 
science  major  is  well-assured;  they 
all  are  wearing  the  complacent  look 
that  comes  with  having  a  job,  or  a 
choice  of  positions. 

Sally  Boggs  has  an  enviable  posi- 
tion as  manager  in  charge  of  Loans 
and  Investments  at  a  bank.  Perhaps 
just  a  little  loan  of  $500  for  us,  Sal? 

Hfda  Fish  is  slated  to  slip  into  a 
position  at  a  doctor's  office  in  Jen- 
kin's  Arcade.  Hilda  and  Marie  Cohen 
would  wecome  any  suggestions  as  to 
where  they  could  get  an  apartment — ■ 
anything  with  a  roof  and  four  walls, 
they  say. 

Jimmie  Queenth  is  off  to  school  in 
Hawaii  armed  with  the  phrase 
'Honi-ka  ua,  wiki-wiki,"  For  those 
of  you  who  don't  speak  Hawaiian  it 
means  "kiss  me  quick."  That  should 
make  for  pikikia    (trouble). 

If  we  can  believe  the  wide-spread 
rumor  that  jobs  are  hunting  gradu- 
ates these  days — (instead  of  the  good 
old  vice  versa)  the  odds  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  seniors  being 
safe  in  the  wide,  wide   world. 


Senior  Week 

9:00  A.  M.,  Thursday,   June   3 — Senior   Breakfast   at   Anderson   home 

followed  by  Commencement  Rehearsal. 
6:00  P.  M., Friday,  June  4 — Senior  Dinner  at  Woodland  Hall  followed 

by  Rose  Chain  Rehearsal. 
9:00  P.  M.,  Saturday,    June    5 — President's    Reception    and    Illumina- 
tion  of   Mellon   Campus. 
10:00 — 12:30 — Saturday — Rose  Chain  Dance  at  Art  Center  sponsored  by 

the  Junior  Class. 
11:00  A.  M.,  Sunday,  June  6 — Baccalaureate  Service  at  Trinity  Cathe- 
dral, Dean  Moor,  Speaker. 
5:30  P.M. .Sunday — Vesper     Service     in     Assembly     Hall,     Reverend 
Scharfe,    Speaker.    Followed    by    Supper    in    Woodland    Hall    for 
Seniors,  their  families  and  the  faculty. 
10:30  A.  M.,  Monday,  June  7 — Commencement  on  the  Mellon  Campus, 
Dr.   Spencer,  Speaker. 


Senior  Morsels 

SENIOR  SERVINGS 

To  celebrate  Parents'  Day,  Jan 
Kirkup  left  for  Lehigh  University 
where  she  spent  the  weekend.  Who 
can  think  of  a  better  way? 

Also  off  campus  that  weekend  was 
Joy  Wilson,  who  was  a  guest  of  the 
Swarthmore  Phi  Delts  and  one  es- 
pecially— named    Bruce. 

Scheduled  to  go  to  Penn  State  on 
May  21  to  see  husband  Bob,  Katy 
Woolard  Meinken  is  so  excited  that 
she  knows  none  of  the  details  ex- 
cept that  it  is  officially  Senior  Ball 
Weekend. 

Betty  Johnston's  Master's  Degree 
Fever  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent. In  a  pre-exam  rush,  Betty 
has  cornered  many  of  her  friends 
with  rather  personal  questions.  Take 
it  easy,  girls!  Anything  for  the  fur- 
thering of  psychological  research. 

A  certain  young  man  from  West- 
inghouse  must  have  some  extra- 
special  attraction.  Has  Jessie  Gilbert 
ever  been  out  with  him  when  she's 
returned  on  time?  The  penalty  has 
been  paid!  Jessie  spent  a  few  days 
on  campus. 

Carol    Benel    and    Corinne    Trout 
headed     W-and-J-ward     for     Prom 
weekend.  Both  girls  dated  Phi  Delts. 
CHRONOLOGY  INTO  THE 
FUTURE 

June  12 — Today  was  Jean  Forn- 
crook's  wedding.  In  the  party  were 
Marj    Caldwell    and    Marty    Enright. 


After  the  wedding,  Jean  and  Clyde 
left  for  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

June  19 — This  was  really  a  busy 
day!  There  was  Joy  Wilson's  wed- 
ding in  Cumberland  with  Ceil  Mc- 
Kay and  Jessie  Gilbert  as  attend- 
ants. Bruce  and  Joy  started  off  for 
a  honeymoon  in  Bermuda  where  Joy 
expects  to  see  Jean  French  (nee 
Riihiluoma)  who  is  also  a  bride  of 
June  19. 

Ginger  Long  became  Mrs.  Carl- 
son today.  A  beautiful  wedding  with 
Kati  Sarosy,  Marj  Caldwell,  Audrey 
Bigelow,  and  Marty  Enright  in  the 
bridal  party. 

The  fourth  bride  of  the  day  was 
Norma  Mac  Millen.  Sister  Joan  was 
an  attendant.  Afterwards  Nornie  and 
George  left  for  Maine. 

June  30  —  Another  big  day  for 
brides.  Carol  Lenz  became  Mrs.  Don 
Houck  (no  relation  to  Mary  Ann) 
and  Susie  Sutton  was  one  of  her 
bridesmaids. 

Sharing  the  limelight  with  Caro' 
was  Prue  Hamilton  who  finally  ce- 
mented relations  with  Johnny  and 
Georgia  today.  One  of  her  attendants 
was  her  cousin  and  ex-PCWoman. 
Peggy  Betz. 

July  5 — Gina  Sager's  wedding  was 
today.  The  lucky  groom,  Chuck  Pe- 
terson, was  Gina's  blind  date  at  our 
Christmas  Dance. 

August  5 — Natalie  Speer  was  mar- 
ried today  with  former  roommate 
Barb  Rodgers  Schlegel  as  a  brides- 
maid. 


Thorns  and  Roses 

The  advent  of  June  brings  with  it 
not  only  the  traditional  roses  (and 
the  accompanying  thorns),  but  also 
the  feeling  that  at  PCW  there  re- 
main heroes  and  heroines  still  un- 
sung, many  horns  still  to  be  tooted, 
and  many  frowns  still  to  be  frowned. 
Seeking  to  quell  this  feeling1,  the 
Arrow  now  will  trip  its  merry  way 
down  an  admittedly  dangerous  path, 
strewing  a  few  roses  and  thorns 
where  it  sees  fit. 

One  large  red  rose:  to  Mr.  LeClair 
and  his  art  students  for  the  excellent 
hall  displays  that  have  brightened 
our  lives  for  many  months.  This  def- 
initely includes  "Sponge  in  Pursuit." 

An  especially  spiny  thorn:  to  ev- 
eryone responsible  for  making  the 
lounge  floor  look  like  one  big  dirty 
ash-tray.  You  can't  say  Betty  L'Hote 
hasn't  pleaded  in  SGA  for  better- 
aimed  ashes. 

A  fat  pink  rosebud:  to  Lucy  Sho- 
ber  of  the  kitchen  staff  for  her  won- 
derful rolls,  muffins,  and  hot  breads. 
They've  made  lunchtime  a  treat.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  to  send  to  the 
kitchen  along  with  the  rosebud — 

A  thorn:  to  whomever-it-is  that 
grinds  up  the  bologna  for  those 
minced  ham  sandwiches. 

Another  large  red  rose:  to  trie  Arts 
course  (and  especially  the  professors 
who  teach  it)  for  emerging  as  the 
liveliest  of  the  new-curriculum 
courses. 

One  black  thorn:  to  the  lounge 
cookie  machine  for  continually  lap- 
ping up  nickels  and  returning  not  a 
single  crumb.  The  mirror  is  nice  for 
combing   hair,    though. 

A  bright  talisman  rose:  to  the 
Speech  department  for  making  this 
an  exciting  year,  theatrically  speak- 
ing. Dainty,  curling  rose  petals  go 
to  the  Radio  class  for  some  well- 
prepared  and  well-presented  scripts; 
to  Billie  Bilderback  for  her  unfail- 
ing talent  behind  the  footlights;  to 
Virginia  Rix  for  her  expert  cutting 
of  "Night  Must  Fall";  to  the  effer- 
vescent Mrs.  Evanson  for  her  imag- 
inative direction  of  "Antigone";  and 
to  Phyllis  Dornberger  for  being 
everyone's  right-hand  help  back- 
stage. 

A  spike  of  a  thorn:  to  the  new 
chapel  plans  which  look  mighty  good 
on  paper  but  which,  with  the  rest 
of  the  "new  campus",  failed  to  ma- 
terialize this  year  as  promised.  We 
saw  a  surveyor  one  day,  but  no  sign 
of  a  shovel  yet. 

(Continued,  on  page   7) 


SHOP  REFRESHED 
HAVE  A  COCA-COLA 


PLEASE  return 
plus  lc  empty  bottles  promptly 

State  Tax 

BOTTLED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 
COCA-COLA     IIOTTI.ING    CO.     Of     l"A.,     rlTTSni'KGH.    PA 

©  1947    The  Coca-Cola  Company 


Two  kinds  of  dollars 


The  Dollars  that  RUN  the  Business 

These  are  the  dollars  you  send  to  us  every  time  you  pay 
your  telephone  bill.  They're  the  dollars  that  grow  out  of 
the  nickels  that  you  deposit  when  you  use  pay  telephones. 
They're  the  dollars  that  we  take  in  for  providing  the  best 
possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

These  dollars  run  the  telephone  business.  They  pay  our 
taxes  and  our  rent  and  our  light  and  our  heat.  They  pay 
wages  and  the  benefits  and  pensions  telephone  employees 
enjoy.  They  pay  interest  to  bondholders  and  dividends  to 
stockholders  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Any  of  these  dollars  that  have  nothing  to  do  after  paying 
all  that  they  have  to  pay  —  and  there  are  never  many  —  are 
put  away  for  a  rainy  day. 


The  Dollars  that  BUILD  the  Business 

These  are  the  dollars  —  saved  by  school  teachers,  widows, 
farmers,  business  men,  telephone  men  and  women  and  other 
everyday  people  in  all  walks  of  life  —  with  which  telephone 
securities  are   bought. 

With  these  dollars,  new  central  offices  are  built  and 
equipped,  other  central  offices  are  enlarged,  and  all  tele- 
phone equipment  —  switchboards,  dial  mechanisms,  wire 
and  cable,  telephone  instruments  —  are  bought. 

These  are  the  dollars  that  build  the  business  —  that 
enable  us  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  telephone  service 
by  expanding  our  facilities  to  provide  it  .  .  .  that  enable  us 
to  make  the  continual  improvements  that  bring  you  the  best 
possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

We  must  pay  for  the  use  of  these  dollars.  Those  who 
supply  them  expect  us  to  keep  them  safe  and  to  keep  them 
productive. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Student  Officers  Chosen 

Elections  are  over,  the  votes  tal- 
lied, and  a  new  crop  of  officers  now 
await  the  chance  to  put  their  fresh, 
new  ideas  into  practice  next  year. 
In  the  hands  of  the  girls  listed  below 
rests  PCW's  1948-49  future.  Even  a 
casual  perusal  of  the  list  of  helpfuls 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  a  group 
of  capable,  energetic  and  efficient 
girls  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
school's  highest  offices. 
President  of  SGA — Jean  Tsagaris. 
1st  Vice  -  president  —  Mary   Kay 

Fletcher. 
2nd      Vice-president    —    Mildred 

Sherman. 
Secretary  of  SGA — Ann  Morgan. 
Treasurer    of    SGA — Bertha   Thomp- 
son. 
Chairman     of     Honor     Committee  — 

Clara  Miklos. 
Sophomore    member    of    SGA — Mar- 

lene  Shettel. 
President   of   House    Government   — 

Eleanor   Wenning. 
President  of  Woodland  Hall  —  Judy 

Sutherland. 
President  of  Fickes  Hall — Carol  Mc- 

Cullough. 
President  of  AA — Roberta  Hanson. 
Secretary  of  AA — Fidelis  Baux. 
Treasurer  of  AA — Joyce  Hackett. 
President  of  YW — Joan   Morledge. 
Vice-president    of   YW — Bertha    Mae 

Robinson. 
Secretary  of  YW — Pat  Kennedy. 
Treasurer  of  YW — Joan  Goodwin. 
Chairman     of    Activities    Council  — 

Joyce  Robinson. 
Freshman  Adviser — Nancy  Gwosden. 
President    of    Senior    Class    —    Irma 

Cathcart. 
Vice-president     of     Senior     Class  — 

Peggy  Thompson. 
Secretary    of    Senior     Class  —  Sally 

Francis. 
Treasurer     of     Senior     Class  —  Ann 

Shane. 
President    of   Junior    Class   —    Mary 

Bovard. 
Vice-president   of   Junior   Class    — 

Joan  MacMillen. 
Secretary    of    Junior    Class    —    Ann 

Craig. 
Treasurer  of  Junior  Class  —  Marilyn 

Lopez. 
President     of     Sophomore     Class  — 

Sara  Belle  Segmiller. 
Vice-president    of    Sophomore    Class 

— June  Oswald. 
Secretary     of     Sophomore     Class  — 

Peggy  Tucker. 
Treasurer   of    Sophomore   Class — Pat 

O'Keefe. 
Arrow    Editors — Ruth    Clarkson    and 

Rachel  Anto. 
Pennsylvanian    Editor   —    Jean    Mc- 
Gregor. 


Thanks  forMemories 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
Resignations  of  three  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Anderson:  Dr.  Anna  L.  Evans,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  (now  on  a  leave  of 
absence);  Mrs.  Lois  K.  Boyd,  In- 
structor in  psychology;  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet J.  Maclachlan,  Assistant  In- 
stiuctor  in  physical  education.  New 
York  City  takes  Mrs.  Boyd;  Pitt 
Summer  School,  Miss  Maclachlan. 

Final  Curtain 

The  Commencement  Recital  will  be 
held  in  the  Art  Center  on  Tuesday. 
May  25  at  8:30  P.  M.  The  following- 
piano  students,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Helene  Welker  are  on  the  agen- 
da: Roberta  Lake,  Rachmaninoff's 
Elegy  and  two  n'-mbers  from  Mem- 
ories of  Childhood  by  Pinto;  Carolyn 
Seaholm,  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  C 
Minor  and  Waltz  in  C  Sharp  Minor; 
Mary  Bovard,  Haunted  House  by 
MacDougal  and  Malaguena  by  Le- 
cuona;  Joan  Engleman,  Jamaican 
Rhumba  by  Benjamin  (two  pianos); 
Mary  K.  Thoma,  Waltz  by  Arensky 
with  second  piano  part;  and  Ethel 
Anderson  and  Henrietta  Meyer, 
Movement  from  Mozart's  Double 
Concerto. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Ayars  has  primed 
three  vocalists  for  the  recital:  Shir- 
ley Ferguson,  who  will  sing  Strauss' 
Cornflower  and  Serenade;  Nancy 
Hess,  singing  Romance  and  Man- 
dolin, both  by  Debussy;  and  Phyllis 
Sydney,  whose  program  includes 
Botschaft  by  Brahms,  Wo  die  schonen 
trompeten  blasen  by  Mahler,  and 
Zueignung  by  Strauss. 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
A  rose:   to   the  gardener   responsi- 
ble for  the  gay  rows  of  tulips  along 
the    orchard    path    and    in    front    of 
Berry  Hall. 

A  wet  thorn:  to  the  person  who 
took  Barbara  Shields'  umbrella  from 
the  umbrella  rack. 

A  bunch  of  bedraggled  roses:  to 
the  forgotten  women  of  the  year, 
Bridesmaids  Caldwell,  Enright,  Mc- 
Kay, Sarosy,  Bigelow,  Sutton,  and 
Gilbert  who  will  flutter  up  various 
aisles,  paving  the  way  for  PCW 
brides. 

A  bouquet  of  four  roses:  to  Mr. 
Wenneker,  our  favorite  portrait 
model.  They  also  serve  who  only  sit. 
Since  any  florist  will  tell  you  that 
an  aspirin  keeps  flowers  alive  long- 
er, into  the  Arrow's  bowl  of  roses, 
we  will  toss  one  king-size  aspirin 
for  every  senior  taking  honors. 


for  your  trip   HOME! 

Those  mighty-low  Greyhound  fares  will  give 
a  welcome  boost  to  your  ailing  year-end 
budget  .  .  .  and  you'll  be  sure  to  like  Grey- 
hound's comfort,  convenience,  dependability! 


Washington,  D.  C. 

One 
Way 

$  5.35 

Round 
Trip 

$  9.65 

Buffalo 

One 
Way 

$4.60 

Round 
Trip 

$  8.30 

New  York 

$  7.25 

$13.05 

Baltimore 

$5.35 

$  9.65 

Philadelphia 

$  5.80 

$10.45 

Harrisburg 

$4.15 

$  7.50 

Boston 

$10.25 

$18.45 

St.   Louis 

$9.65 

$17.40 

Chicago 

$  7.30 

$13.15 

Wheeling 

$1.40 

$  2.55 

Jacksonville 

$14.05 

$25.30 

Richmond 

$7.30 

$13.15 

Miami 

$18.60 

$33.50 

Erie 

$3.05 

$  5.50 

Cleveland 

$  2.20 

$  4.00 

Trenton,    N.    J. 

$6.40 

$11.55 

Cincinnati 

$  4.95 

$  8.95 

New    Haven 

Plus   Federal 

$8.60 

Tax 

$15.50 

GREYHOUND  TERMINAL 

1010  LIBERTY  AVE. 

GR.  5700 


EYHOUND 


Highland 


G0MPMY 

Individuality 


East  Liberty 
MO.  2144  6010  Penn  Ave. 


Erskine 
Pharmacy 

Inc. 
Free  Delivery 

132  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 
MOntrose  2909 

PRESCRIPTIONS 


WAGNER-BUND 
MUSIC   CO. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Editions 

You    will   enjoy    looking    over 
our  new  store.  New  location, 

719   LIBERTY   AVENUE 

(Next  to   Clark   Bldg.) 

Phone  AT.  7823 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JOYCE-McCLEMENTS 

for 
Better  Baked  Goods 

and 

.Fancy  Ice  Cream 

Desserts 

Peivrf  $  Shady,  Schenley  Apts. 


PITTSBURGH  CAMERA  AND  PHOTO 
SUPPLY  CO. 

"Authorized  Eastman  Kodak  Dealers,, 

2  Convenient  Locations 

138  S.  HIGHLAND  AVE.  205  N.  HIGHLAND  AVE. 

EM.  4446  MO.  66V9 


PEGGY'S 

224  S.  Highland  Ave. 

TOP  FLIGHT  FASHIONS  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  WISE  WOMAK 


BEAUTIFUL  DRY  CLEANING 
FAST  SERVICE  LOW  PRICES 

3  convenient  East  End  locations 

SWISS  CLEANERS 

cash  and  carry  —  save  the  difference 

254  So.  Highland  Avenue   (at  Alder) 
5406  Walnut  St.,  Shadyside  (near  Aiken) 
4609  Center  Avenue   (at  Craig) 


K!i!!lii!!!!!!lli!l 


ANTHONY 


FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
AND  PASTRIES 

EAST  LIBERTY 
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